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INTRODUCTORY 


I\ITBIKG  the  sad,  tragic  years  of  the  Ilebellion,  a large  two- 
/ volume  work,  by  the  authors  of  this,  was  published  under  the  ✓ 
title  of  aOar  Wliole  CountiT.”  It  was  modeled  on  the  same 
general  plan  with  the  Historical  Collections  of  Massachusetts  and 
of  Connecticut,  by  John  W.  Barber,  and  the  Historical  Collections 
of  Virginia  and  of  Ohio,  by  Henry  Howe.  That  work  was  issued 
at  great  expense,  consequent  upon  years  of  labor,  extensive 
travel,  and  the  drawing  and  engraving  of  many  hundred  original 
views  of  objects  of  interest  in  all  parts  of  our  land.  This  ex- 
pense was  full  fifteen  thousand  dollars  before  the  first  sheet  of 
paper  was  bought  upon  which  it  was  printed,  and  was  an  undi- 
vided enterprise  of  our  own. 

The  changed  condition  of  a part  of  our  country,  united  to  the 
double  expense  of  book  publishing,  compels  us  to  alter  the  plan, 
and  to  issue  the  original  work  in  two  independent,  separate 
books,  with  such  changes  in  the  materials  as  are  demanded  by 
the  lapse  of  time  and  events.  By  this  means  a choice  of  either 
will  be’given  to  such  limited  finances  as  can  not  grasp  both. 

The  one  book  will  comprise  The  Atlantic  States,  North, 
ant!  South;”  the  other  is  the  present  volume,  <fTl»e  Whole 
W'est.”  The  first-named  will  be  preceded  by  an  introduction 
giving  the  general  history  of  the  country,  when  will  follow,  in 
order,  all  the  sea-board  States,  originally  British  colonies,  and 
the  old  Spanish  colony  of  Florida,  the  most  apeient  of  them  all, 
but  of  foeblo  nursing  and  of  trivial  growth.  The  book  you  hold 
comprises  all  of  that  immense  territory  comprehended  under  the 
term  “ The  Great  West.” 

The  six  States  of  the  South-west  aro  herein  grouped  by  them- 
selves; and  the  articles  upon  them,  and  the  views  of  plaeos 
' >) 


therein,  are  especially  interesting,  as  showing  their  condition 
and  appearance  at  the  outbreak  of  the  late  terrible  struggle. 
Prom  chaos  may  new  and  more  graceful  forms  arise,  and  that 
unhappy  people,  whose  valor  and  endurance  have  been  so  extra- 
ordinary, be  soon  lifted  into  clearer  skies  and  to  more  pleasing 
visions. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  events  of  the  late  intestine  war  have 
no  place  here.  Their  introduction  would  swell  the v work  to 
too  extensive  proportions.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
every  family  will  possess  volumes  solely  devoted  to  that  topic 
which  has  entered  so  largely  and  thrillingly  into  the  general  - 
experience  of  us  all. 

Our  frontispiece  is  a life-like  portrait  of  Mr.  John  W.  Barber. 
He  is  the  principal  author  of  tills  work,  our  part  having  been 
mainly  to  add  to  the  materials  collected  by  him  through  years 
of  labor  and  travel.  The  picture  is  faithful,  photographed  from 
the  original,  and  true  to  every  article  of  costume,  even  to  the 
antique  carpet-bag  on  the  sward  at  his  feet.  He  is  represented 
with  pencil  and  portfolio  in  hand,  in  the  act  of  sketching  from 
nature.  For  the  information  of  those  unfamiliar  with  book  pub- 
lishing, we  here  describe  the  process  by  which  the  pictures  in 
this  work  were  produced. 

1st.  They  were  drawn  on  the  spot  by  the  eye,  in  outline  with 
pencil  on  paper,  on  a large  scale. 

2d.  Reduced  in  outline  on  £>aper  to  the  smaller  scale  of  the 
engraving. 

3d.  These  outlines  again  traced  on  wood,  and  shaded  by  an 

artist. 

4th.  Engraved;  a labor  of  several  years,  had  only  one  engraver 
been  employed. 

5th.  Stereotyped  on  the  page  with  the  type,  ready  for  the 
printer. 

Owing  to  the  position  of  many  places,  only  a partial  view 
could  be  given.  To  recognize  any  scene,  the  reader  must  be 
familiar  \vTith  it  from  tho  point  from  whence  the  drawing  "was 
taken.  As  a general  thing,  they  have  been  rendered  with  that 
care  that  any  one*\vith  book  in  hand  can  readily  place  himself 
within  a yard  or  two  of  the  precise  spot  on  which  Mr.  Barber 
stood.  In  our  rapid  growth  and  Aladdih-liko  changes,  these 
views  will  soon  pass  into  history,  and  be  of  even  higher  value 
than  now  a§  showing  our  country  at  the  era  of  tho  great  rebellion. 
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Mr.  Barber,  whom  we  have  thus  introduced  to  the  reader, 
deserves  so  to  be.  He  is  a plain,  unobtrusive  old  gentleman, 
who  began  life  with  only  \fie  solid  education  Connecticut  gives 
all  her  sons— born  at  the  close  of  the  administration  of  George 
Washington,  in  the  century  that  is  past— with  no  especial  pride, 
except  in  being  a descendant  of  the  Pilgrims,  of  whom  he  is  a 
genuine,  honesty  and  most  unmistakable  offshoot.  His  life  has 
been  one  of  untiring  and  useful  industry,  chiefly  passed  in  com- 
piling books,  every  page  of  which  has  been  created  with  a view 
to  benefit  the  public.  .Ho  man  living  in  the  Union  has  taken  so. 
many  views  of  places  in  it  as  he,  in  making  drawings  for  this 
and  his  various  State  works.  Kis  books  have  gratified  Clf  classes; 
the  learned  and  unlearned,  the  old  and  young.  A personal  anec- 
dote is  proper  here.  On  a time,  in  the  years  now  gone,  we  were 
rattled  over  the  paving-stones  of  Broadway  in  an  omnibus,  and 
holding  the  first  bound  volume  of  a State  work,  the  result  of  the 
joint  labor  of  Mr.  Barber  and  ourself.  An  elderly  gentleman,  in 
neat,  and,  as  we  thought,  somewhat  humble  attire,  leaned  over 
to  look  at  our  book:  then  putting  an  inquiry,  which  we  an- 
swered, he  rejoined:  “I  have  Mr.  Barber’s  Connecticut  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  I shall  want  that.”  A moment  later,  the  vehicle 
stopped, -and  our  questioner  left  us.  “Bo  you  know  who  that 
old  gentleman  is  that  spoke  to  you?”  asked  a fellow-passenger, 
also  a stranger.  “No  sir.”  “That,”  added  he,  “is  ChasaceMor 
Kent!*’ 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  Mr.  Barber  published  his  first  State 
work,  that  on  Connecticut.  It  was  the  model  on  which  others 
wore  formed,  and  a surprise  to  the  public,  for  its  plan  was 
original  and  quaint.  The  venerable  Koali  Webster,  a towns- 
man of  Mr.  Barber,  was  especially  gratified.  The  venerable, 
slender  form  of  Webster,  in  the  garb  of  a gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  with  broad-brimmed  hat,  shading  a benignant,  scholarly 
face,  with  Quaker-like  cut  coat,  short  breeches,  and  buckle 
shoes,  was,  at  that  period,  a pleasant  and  daily  object  to  be  met 
moving  modestly  along  under  the  proudly  arching  elms  of  New 
Haven. 

We  then  knew  them  both  “as  a boy  knows  v man.”  Mrs. 
Barber,  as  Miss;  Ruth  Greene,  had,  only  a few  years  before, 
pointed  out  to  us  the  mysteries  of  A B C from  Webster’s  spell- 
tug-book.  It  was  in  tho  printing-office  at  the  time,  or,  perhaps, 
a liltlo  later,  owned  by  our  father,  Hczekiah  ilowe,  and  attached 
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to  his  book-store,  that  the  first  edition  of  Webster’s  great  quarto 
dictionary  wa3  printed.  It  was  several  years  in  going  through 
the  press,  for  it  was  a day  of  slow  coaches ; when,  as  we  recol- 
lect, our  geographies  told  us  the  American  people  had  no 
“particular  character!”  The  nation  was  then  too  young. 

The  issue  of  this  dictionary  was  a great  event.  When  fin- 
ished, Mr.  Webster  gave  a generous  supper  at  his  house  to  the 
compositors  and  pressmen— some  twenty  in  number— who  had 
labored  upon  it.  He  took  the  occasion  to  bless  the  young 
men  in  good,  fatherly  talk  upon  the  practical  matters  of  life. 
Among  the  topics  introduced  was  that  of  runaway  horses.  He 
had  for  years  kept  a record  of  accidents.  Almost  all  fatal 
results  to  life  and  limb  had  arisen  from  parties  endeavoring  to 
save  themselves  by  springing  from  the  whirling  vehicle.  His 
advice  was  to  those  present,  Whenever  placed  in  suGh  peril, 
to  stick  to  the  wagon.  The  word  “stick,”  though  in  that  con- 
nection, Webster  did  not  probably  use;  for  he,  in  common 
with  those  Yale  men  generally,  spoke  English  so  “pure  and 
undeflled,”  that  a slang  word,  or  a coarse  one,  gave  a greater 
shock  to  his  delicate  sensibilities  than  a full,  round,  swelling 
oath  gives  to  common  ears.  This  anecdote,  living  until  now 
only  in  memory,  is  fastened  in  here,  as  a pleasing  reminis- 
cence of  the  calm,  wise  man  who  caused  us  all  to  drop  the 
TJ  from  that  brightest  of  words— Honor. 

Many  years— perhaps  an  entire  generation— must  elapse  before 
another  book  will  be  issued  upon  the  West  involving  so  much 
of  labor  and  expense  as  this.  More  of  both  were  given  before 
the  first  sheet  was  printed  than  to  most  volumes  of  the  same 
size  and  price  completed  for  the  market.  We  design  this  as  a 
standard  •work  upon  the  West,  and,  in  successive  editions,  to 
enhance  its  value  by  such  modifications  and  additions  as  may 
seem  desirable.  We  trust  it  will  become  a Household  book  for 
the  Western  people;  and  not  only  this,  but  to  add  to  the  evi- 
dence, if  it  were  necessary,  what  a mighty  empire,  under  the 
influence  of  our  good  government,  has  grown  up  here  on  the 
sunset  side  of  the  Alleghanies  since  many  among  us  first  looked 
upon  the  beautiful  things  of  life  in  the  simple,  trusting  faith  of 
childhood. 
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Twenty  years  after  the  great  event  occurred,  which  has  immor- 
talized the  name  of  Christopher  Columbus,  Florida  was  discovered 
by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leou,  ex-goyernor  of  Porto  Pico.  Sailing  from 
that  island  in  March,  1512,  he  discovered  an  unknown  country, 
which  he  named  Florida,  from  the  abundance  of  its  flowers,  the 
trees  being  covered  with  blossoms,  and  its  first  being  seen  on 
Easter  Sunday,  a day  called  by  the  Spaniards  Pascua  Florida / 
the  name  imports  the  country  of  flowers.  Other*  explorers  soon 
visited  the  same  coast.  In  May,  1539,  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  the 
Governor  of  Cuba,  lauded  at  Tampa  Bay,  with  six  hundred  fol- 
lowers. He  marched  into  the  interior;  and  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1541,  discovered  the  Mississippi;  being  the  first  European  who 
had  ever  beheld  that  mighty  river. 

Spain  for  many  years  claimed  the  whole  of  the  country — bounded 
by  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north,  all  of 
which  bore  the  name  of  Florida.  About  twenty  years  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  some*  Catholic  missionaries  attempted 
to  form  settlements  at  St.  Augustine,  aud  its  vicinity;  and  a few 
years  later  a colony  of  French  Calvinists  had  been  established  on 
the  St.  Mary’s,  near  the  coast.  In  1565,  this  settlement  was  anni- 
hilated by  an  expedition  from  Spain,  under  Pedro  Melendez  de 
Aviles;  and  about  nine  hundred  French,  men,  women  and  children, 
cruelly  massacred.  The  bodies  of  many  of  the  slain  were  hung 
from  trees,  with  the  inscription,  "‘Not  as  Frenchmen , hut  as 
heretics."  Having  accomplished  his  bloody  errand,  Melendez 
founded  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  town  by  half  a century  of  any 
now  in  the  Union.  Four  years  after,  Dominic  de  Gourges,  burn- 
ing to  avenge  his  countrymen,  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  his  own 
expense,  and  surprised  the  Spanish  colonists  on  the  St.  Mary’s; 
destroying  the  ports,  burning  the  houses,  and  ravaging  the  settle- 
ments with  fire  and  sword;  finishing  the  work  by  also  suspending 
some  of  the  corpses  of  his  enemies  from  trees,  with  the  inscription, 
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“Not  as  Spaniards,  but  as  murderers .”  Unable  to  hold  possession 
of  the  country,  de  Gourges  retired  to  his  fleet.  Florida,  excepting 
for  a few  years,  remained  under  the  Spanish  crown,  suffering  much 
in  its  early  history,  from  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  piratical 
incursions,  until  1819,  when,  vastly  diminished  from  its  original 
boundaries,  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1845  became 
a State. 

In  1535,  James  Cartier,  a distinguished  French  mariner,  sailed 
with  an  exploring  expedition  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  king,  called  it  “New 
France.”  In  1608,  the  energetic  Champlain  created  a nucleus  for 
the  settlement  of  Canada,  ty  itftnidmg - - Quebec.  -tfe 

* same  year  with  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  Virginia,  and  twelve 

years  previous  to  that  on  which  the  Furitans  first  stepped  upon  the 
rocks  of  Plymouth. 

Po  strengthen  the 

of  Champlain  saw  that  it  was  essential  to  establish  missions  among 
the.  Indians.  Up  to  this  period  “the far  west”  had  been  untrod 
by  the  foot  of  the  white  man.  In  161-6,  a French  Franciscan, 
named  Le  Caron,  passed  through  the  Iroquois  and  Wyandot 
nations — to  streams  running  into  Lake  Huron;  and  in  1634,  two 
Jesuits  founded  the  first  mission  in  that  region.  But  just  a century 
elapsed  from  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  ere  the  first  Cauadian 
envoys  met  the  savage  nations  of  the  northwest  at  the  falls  of  St. 
Mary’s,  below  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior.  It  was  not  until  1659 
that  any  of  the  adventurous  fur-traders  wintered  on  the  shores  of 
this  vast  lake,  nor  until  1660  that  Bene  Mesnard  founded  the  first 
missionary  station  upon  its  rocky  and  inhospitable  coast.  Perish- 
ing soon  after  in  the  forest,  it  was  left  to  Father  Claude  Allouez, 
five  yearjs  subsequent,  to  build  the  first  permanent  habitation  of 
white  men  among  the  Northwestern  Indians.  In  166S,  the  mission 
was  founded  at  the  falls  of  St.  Mary’s,  by  Dablon  and  Marquette; 
in  1670,  Nicholas  Perrot,  agent  for  the  intendant  of  Canada, 
explored  Lake  Michigan  to  near  its  southern  termination.  Formal 
possession  was  takfcn  of  the  northwest  by  the  French  in  1671,  and 
Marquette  established  a missionary  station  at  Point  St.  Ignace,  on 
the  mainland  north  of  Mackinac,  which  was  the  first  settlement  in 
Michigan. 

Until  late  in  this  century,  owing  to  the  enmity  of  the  Indians 
bordering  the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  the  adventurous  mission- 
aries, on  their  route  west,  on  pain  of  death,  were  compelled  to 
pass  far  to  the  north,  through  “a  region  horrible  with  forests,”  by 
the  Ojttawa  and  French  Rivers  of  Canada. 

As  yet  no* Frenchman  had  advanced  beyond  Fox  River,  of 
Winnebago  Lake,  in  Wisconsin  ; but  in  May,  1673,  the  missionary 
Marquette,  with  a few  companions,  left  Mackinac  in  canoes; 
passed  up  Green  Bay,  entered  Fox  River,  crossed  the  country  to 
the  Wisconsin,  and,  following  its  current,  passed  into  and  dis- 
covered the  Mississippi;  down  which  they  sailed  several  hundred 
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miles,  and  returned  in  the  Autumn.  The  discovery  of  this  great 
river  gave  great  joy  to  New  France,  it  being  “a  pet  idea”  of  that 
age  that  some  of  its  western  tributaries  would  afford  a direct  route 
to  the  South  Sea,  and  thence  to  China.  Monsieur  La  Salle,  a man 
of  indefatigable  enterprise,  having  been  several  years  engaged  in 
the  preparation,  in  16S2,  explored  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea,  and 
took  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
France,  in  honor  of  whom  he  called  it  Louisiana.  In  1685,  he 
also  took  formal  possession  of  Texas,  and  founded  a colony  on  the 
Colorado;  but  La  Salle  was  assassinated,  and  the  colony  dispersed. 

The  descriptions  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  given  by  these  explorers,  led  many  adventurers 
from  the  cold  climate  of  Canada  to  follow  the  same  route,  and 
commence  settlements.  About  the  year  1680,  Kaskaskia  and 
Cahokia,  the  oldest  towns  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  were  founded. 
Kaskaskia  became  the  capital  of- the  Illinois  country,  and  in  1721, 
a Jesuit  college  and  monastery  were  founded  there. 

Ageace  with  the  Iroquois,  Unions  and  Ottawas,  in  1700,  gave 
the  French  facilities  for  settling  the  western  part  of  Canada.  In 
June,  1701,  De  la  Mutte  Cadillac,  with  a Jesuit  missionary  and  a 
hundred  men,  laid  the  foundation  of  Detroit.  All  of  the  extensive 
region  south  of  the  lakes  was  .now  claimed  by  the  French,  under 
the  name  of  Canada,  or  New  France.  This  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  English,  and  the  New  York  legislature  passed  a law  for 
hanging  every  Popish  priest  that  should  come  voluntarily  into  the 
province.  The  French,  chiefly  through  the  mild  aud  conciliating 
course  of  their  missionaries,  had  gained  so  much  influence  over 
the  western  Indians,  that,  when  a war  broke  out  with  England,  in 
1711,  the  most  powerful  of  the  tribes  became  their  allies;  and  the 
latter  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  restrict  their  claims  to  the  country 
south  of  the  lakes.  The  Fox  nation,  allies  of  the  English,  in  1713, 
made  an  attack  upon  Detroit;  but  were  defeated  by  the  French 
and  their  Indian  allies.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  this  year,  ended 
this  war. 

By  the  year  1720,  a profitable  trade  had  arisen  in  furs  and  agri- 
cultural products  — between  the  French  of  Louisiana  and  those  of 
Illinois;  aud  settlements  had  been  made  on  the  Mississippi,  below 
the  junction  of  the  Illinois.  To  confine  the  English  to  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  the  French  adopted  the  plan  of  forming  a line  of  military 
posts,  to  extend  from  the  great  northern  lakes  to  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
and  as  one  of  the  links  of  the  chain,  Fort  Chartres  was  built  on  the 
Mississippi,  near  Kaskaskia;  and  in  its  vicinity  soon  flourished 
tiie  villages  of  Cahokia  and  Prairie  du  lloeher. 

The  Ohio  at  this  time  was  but  little  known  to  the  French,  and 
on  their  early  maps  was  but  an  insignificant  stream.  Early  in  this 
century  their  missionaries  had  penetrated  to  the  sources  of  the  Al- 
leghany. In  1721,  Joncaire,  a French  agent  ami  trader,  estab- 
lished himself  among  the  Senecas  at  Lewistown,  and  Fort  Niagara 
was  erected,  near  the  falls,  five  years  subsequent.  In  1735,  accord- 
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ing  to  some  authorities,  Post  St.  Yincent  was  erected  on  the 
Wabash.  Almost  coeval  with  this,  was  the  military  post  of  Presque 
Isle,  on  the  site  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  froth  thence  a cordon 
of  posts  extended  on  the  Alleghany  to  Pittsburgh;  and  from  thence 
down  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash. 

A map,  published  at  London  in  1755,  gives  the  following  list  of 
French  posts,  as  then  existing  in  the  west:  Two  on  French  Creek, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania;  Duquesne,  on  the  site  of 
Pittsburgh;  Miamis,  on  the  Maumee,  near  the  site  of  Toledo;  San- 
dusky, on  Sandusky  Bay;  St.  Joseph’s,  on  St.  Joseph’s  Elver, 
Michigan;  Ponchartrain,  site  of  Detroit;  Massillimacinac;  one  on 
Fox  River,  Green  Bay ; Creveceeur,  on  the  Illinois;  Rock  fort,  or 
Fort  St.  Louis,  on  the  Illinois;  Yincennes;  Cahokia;  Kaskaskia, 
and  one  at  each  of  the  mouths  of  the  Wabash,  Ohio,  and  Missouri. 
Other  posts,  not  named,  were  built  about  that  time.  On  the  Ohio, 
just  below  Portsmouth,  are  ruins,, .'supposed  to  be  those. o£.a French 
tort;  as  they  had  a post  there  during  Brad  dock's  war. 

In  1749,  the  French  regularly  explored  the  Ohio,  and  formed 
alliances  with  the  Indians  in  Western  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 

• and  Virginia.  The  English,  who  claimed  the  whole  west  to  the 
Pacitie,  but  whose  settlements  were  confined  to  the  comparatively 
narrow  strip  east  of  the  mountains,  were  jealous  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  power  of  the  French  in  the  west.  Not  content  with 
exciting  the  -savages  to  hostilities  against  them,  they  stimulated 
private  enterprise  by  granting  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  choice 
land  on  the  Ohio,  to  the  “Ohio  Company.” 

By  the  year  1751,  there  were  in  the  Illinois  country,  the  settle- 
ments of  Cahokia,  five  miles  below  the  site  of  St.  Louis;  St.  Philip's, 
forty-live  miles  farther  down  the  river;  St.  Genevieve,  a little  lower 
still,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  Fort  Chartres,  Kas- 
kaskia and  Prairie  du  Rocher.  The  largest  of  these  was  Xaskas- 
kia,  which  at  one  time  contained  nearly  three  thousand  souls. 

In  1748,  the  Ohio  Company,  composed  mainly  of  wealthy  Vir- 
ginians, dispatched  Christopher  Gist  to  explore  the  country,  gain 
the  good-will  of  the  Indians,  and  ascertain  the  plans  of  the  French. 
Crossing  overland  to  the  Ohio,  he  proceeded  down  it  to  the  Great 
Miami,  up  which  he  passed  to  the  towns  of  the  Miamies,  about 
fifty  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Dayton.  The  next  year  the  com- 
pany established  a trading  post  in  that  vicinity,  on  Loramios  Creek, 
the  tirst  point  of  English  settlement  in  the  western  country;  it  was 
soon  after  broken  up  by  the  French. 

In  the  year  1753,  Dinwiddie,  Governor  of  Virginia,  sent  George 
Washington,  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  commissioner,  to 
remonstrate  with  the  French  commandant  who  was  at  Fort  le 
Boeuf,  near  the  site  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  against  encroachments 
of  the  French.  The  English  claimed  the  country  by  virtue  of  her 
first  royal  charters;  the  French  by  the  stronger  title  of  discovery 
and  possession.  The  result  of  the  mission  proving  unsatisfactory, 
the  English,  although  it  was  a time  of  peace,  raised  a force  "to 
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expel  the  invaders  from  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries.  A detachment 
under  Lieut.  Ward  erected  a fort  on  the  site  of  Pittsburgh;  but  it 
was  surrendered  shortly  after,  in  April,  1754,  to  a superior  force 
of  French  and  Indians  under  Contreceeur,  and  its  garrison  peace- 
ably permitted  to  retire  to  the  frontier  post  of  Cumberland.  Con- 
trecceur  then  erected  a strong  fortification  at  “the  fork,”  under  the 
name  of  Fort  Duquesne. 

Measures  were  now  taken  by  both  nations  for  the  struggle  that 
was  to  ensue.  On  the  2Sth  of  May,  a strong  detachment -of  Vir- 
ginia troops,  under  Washington,  surprised  a small  body  of  French 
from  Fort  Duquesne,  killed  its  commander,  M.  Jumonville,  and 
ten  men,  and  took  nearly  all  the  rest  prisoners.  He  then  fell  back 
and  erected  Fort  Necessity,  near  the  site  of  Bn  ion  town.  In  July 
he  was  attacked  by  a large  body  of  French  and  Indians,  com- 
manded by  M.  Villiers,  and  after  a gallant  resistance,  compelled  to 
capitulate  with  permission  to  retire  unmolested,  and  under  the.  ex- 
•pfes-s  stipulation  that  farther  settlements  or  forts  should  not  be 
founded  by  the  English,  west  of  the  mountains,  for  one  year. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1755,  Gen.  Braddock  was  defeated  within 
ten  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne.  His  army,  composed  mainly  of  vete- 
ran English  troops,  passed  into  an  ambuscade  formed  by  a far 
inferior  body  of  French  and  Indians,  who,  lying  concealed  in  two 
deep  ravines,  each  side  of  his  line  of  march*  poured  in  upon  the 
compact  body  of  their  enemy  vollies  of  musketry,  with  almost  per- 
fect safety  to  themselves.  The  Virginia  provincials,  under  Wash- 
ington, by  their  knowledge  of  border  warfare  and  cool  bravery, 
alone  saved  the  army  from  complete  ruin.  Brad  dock  was  himself 
mortally  wounded  by  a provincial  named  Fausett.  A brother  of 
the  latter  had  disobeyed  the  silly  orders  of  the  general,  that  the 
troops  should  not  take  positions  behind  the  trees,  when  Braddock 
rode  up  and  struck  him  down.  Fausett,  who  saw  the  whole  trans- 
action, immediately  drew  up  his  rifle  and  shot  him  through  the 
lungs;  partly  from  revenge,  and  partly  as  a measure  of  salvation 
to  t lie  army  which  was  being  sacrificed  to  his  headstrong  obstinacy 
and  inexperience. 

The  result  of  this  battle  gave  the  French  and  Indians  a complete 
ascendancy  on  the  Ohio,  and  put  a check  to  the  operations  of  the 
English,  west  of  the  mountains,  for  two  or  three  years.  In  July, 
175S,  Gen.  Forbes,  with  seven  thousand  men,  left  Carlisle,  Bonn., 
for  the  west.  A corps  in  advance,  principally  of  Highland  Scotch, 
under  Major  Grant,  were  on  the  13th ‘of  September  defeated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Duquesne,  on  the  site  of  Pittsburgh.  A short 
rime  alter,  the  French  and  Indians,  under  Col.  Boquet,  made  an 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  advanced  guard. 

In  November,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Duquesne,  unable  lo 
cope  with  the  superior  force  approaching  under  Forbes,  abandoned 
the  fortress,  and  descended  to  Nevy  Orleans.  On  his  route,  he 
erected  lort  Massac,  so  called  in  honor  of  M.  Massac,  who  super- 
intended its  construction.  It  was  upon  the  Ohio,  within  forty 
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miles  of  its  mouth — and  within  the  limits  of  Illinois.  Forbes  re- 
paired Fort  Dtiquesne,  and  changed  its  name  to  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor 
of  the  English  Prime  Minister. 

The  English  were  now  for  the  first  time  in  possession  of  the 
upper  Ohio.  In  the  spring,  they  established  several  posts  in  that 
region,  prominent  among  which  was  Fort  Bind,  or  Bedstone  Old 
Fort,  on  the  site  of  Brownsville. 

Owing  to  the  treachery  of  Gov.  Lvttleton,  in  1760,  by  which, 
twenty-two  Cherokee  chiefs  on  an  embassy  of  peace  were  made 
prisoners,  at  Fort  George,  on  the  Savannah,  that  nation  flew  to 
arms,  and  for. a while  desolated  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas.  Fort  Loudon,  in  East  Tennessee,  h a vir.g- be&i  -fc&s&iged 
jby  the  Indian^.,  the  garrison  capitulated  on  the  7th  of  August,  and 
on  the  day  afterward,  while  on  the  route  to  Fort  George,  were 
attacked,  and  the  greater  part  mgss&gred.  In  the  summer  of  1761, 
Col.  Grant  invaded  their  country,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for 
peace.  On  the  north  the  most  brilliant  success  -had  attended  the 
British  arms.  Ticoncleroga,  Crown  Point,  and  Fort  N tagara.  and 
Quebec  were  taken  in  1751),  and  the  next  year  Montreal  fell,  and 
with  it  all  of  Canada. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  France  gave  up  her  claim  to 
New  France  and  Canada;  embracing  all  the  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  Bayou  Iberville.  The  remainder 
of  her  Mississippi  possessions,  embracing  Louisiana  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Island  of  Orleans,  she  soon  after  secret!}' ceded 
to  Spain,  which  terminated  the  dominion  of  France  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  her  vast  plans  for  empire. 

At  this  period  Lower  Louisiana  had  become  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  explorations  of  La  Salle  in  the  Lower  Mississippi 
country,  were  renewed  in  1697,  by  Lcrnoine  D’Iberville,  a brave 
French  naval  officer.  Sailing  with  two  vessels,  he  entered  the 
Mississippi  in  March  1698,  by  the  Bayou  Iberville,  lie  built  forts 
on  the  Bay  of  Biloxi,  and  at  Mobile,  both  of  which  were  deserted 
for  tiie  Island  of  Dauphine,  which  for  years  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  colony.  He  also  erected  Fort  Balise,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  fixed  on  the  site  of  Fort  Rosalie;  which  latter  became 
the  scene  of  a bloody  Indian  war. 

After  his  death,  in  1706,  Louisiana  was  but  little  more  than  a 
wilderness,  and  a vain  search  for  gold,  and  trading  in  furs,  rather 
than  the  substantial  pursuits  of  agriculture,  allured  the  colonists  ; 
and  much  time  was  lost  in  journeys  of  discovery,  and  in  collecting 
furs  among  distant  tribes.  Of  the  occupied  lands,  Biloxi  was  a 
. barren  sand,  and  the  soil  of  the  Isle  of  Dauphine  poor.  Bienville, 
the  brother  and  successor  of  D'Iberville,  was  at  the  fort  on  the 
Delta  of  the  M Lsissippi,  where  he  and  his  soldiers  were  liable  to 
inundations,  and  held  joint  possession  with  mosquitoes,  frogs, 
snakes  and  alligators. 

In  171*2,  Antoine  do  Orozat,  an  East  India  merchant,  of  vast 

ealth,  purchased  a grant  of  the  entire  country,  with  the  exclusive 
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right  of  commerce  for  sixteen  years.  Bat  in  1717.  the  speculation 
having  resulted  in  his  ruin,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  colonists,  he 
surrendered  his  privileges.  Soon  after,  a number  of  other  adven- 
turers, under  the  name  of  the  Mississippi  Company,  obtained  from 
the  French  government  a charter,  which  gave  them  all  the  rights 
of  sovereignty,  except  the  bare  title,  including  a complete  mono- 
poly of  the  trade,  and  the  mines.  Their  expectations  were  chiefly 
from  the  mines  ; and  on  the  strength  of  a former  traveler.  Nicholas 
Perrot,  having  discovered  a copper  mine  in  the  valley  of  St.  Peters, 
the  directors  of  the  company  assigned  to  the  soil  of  Louisiana, 
silver  and  gold ; and  to  the  mud  of  the  Mississippi,  diamonds  and 
pearls.  The  notorious  Law,  who  then  resided  at  Paris,  was  the 
secret  agent  of  the  company.  To  form  its  capital,  its  shares  were 
sold  at  five  hundred  livres  each;  and  such  was  the  speculating 
mania  of  the  times,  that  in  a short  time  more  tha.«  a hundred  mil 
lions  were  realized.  Although  this  proved  ruinous  to  individuals, 
yet  the  colony  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  consequent  emigration, 
and  agriculture  and  commerce  flourished. 

In  1719,  Renault , an  agent  of  the  Mississippi  Company,  left 
France  with  about  two  hundred  miners  and  emigrants,  to  carry  out 
the  mining  schemes  of  the  company.  He  bought  five  hundred 
slaves  at  St.  Domingo,  to  work  the  mines,  which  he  conveyed  to 
Illinois  in  1720.  He  established  himself  a few  miles  above  Ivas- 
kasia,  and  founded  there  the  village  of  St.  Philips.  Extravagant 
expectations  existed  in  Prance,  of  his  probable  success  in  obtaining 
gold  and  silver.  He  sent  out  exploring  parties  in  various  sections  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  His  explorations  extended  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  rivers,  and  even  to  the  Cumberland  valley 
in  Tennessee,  where  at  u French  Lick,”  on  the  site  of  Nashville,  the 
French  established  a trading  post.  Although  Renault  was  woe- 
fully disappointed  in  not  discovering  extensive  mines  of  gold  or 
silver,  yet  he  made  various  discoveries  of  lead;  among  which 
were  the  mines  north  of  Potosi,  and  those  on  the  St.  Francois. 
He  eventually  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  smelting  of  lead, 
of  which  he  made  considerable  quantities,  and  shipped  to  France, 
lie  remained  in  the  country  until  17-iL  Nothing  of  consequence 
was  again  done  in  mining,  until  after  the  American  Revolution. 

In  171S,  Bienville  laid  out  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  on  the 
plan  of  Rochefort,  France.  Some  four  years  after,  the  bankruptcy 
of  Law  threw  the  colony  into  the  greatest  confusion,  and  occasioned 
wide-spread  ruin  in  France,  where  speculation  had  been  carried  to 
an  extreme  unknown  before. 

The  expenditures  for  Louisiana,  were  consequently  stopped,  but 
the  colony  had  now  gained  strength  to  struggle  ibr  herself.  Louisi- 
ana was  then  divided  into  nine  cantons,  of  which  Arkansas  and 
min  ois  formed  each  one. 

About  this  time,  the  colony  had  considerable  difficulty  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  were  involved  in  wars  with  the  Chickasaws  and 
the  Natchez.  This  J it  ter  named  tribe  were  finally  completely  con- 
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quered.  The  remnant  of  them  dispersed  among  oth^r  Indians,  so 
that,  that  once  powerful  people,  as  a distinct  race,  was  entirely 
lost.  Their  name  alone  survives,  as  that  of  a il  imrishing  city. 
Tradition  related  singular  stories  of  the  Natchez.  I:  was  believed 
that  they  emigrated  from  Mexico,  and  were  kindred  to  the  Incas 
of  Peru.  The  Natchez  alone,  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  had  a con- 
secrated temple,  where  a perpetual  fire  was  maintained  by  ap- 
pointed guardians.  Near  the  temple,  on  an  artfdcial  mound, 
stood  the  dwelling  of  their  chief- — called  the  Great  Sun  ; whc>  was 
supposed  to  be  descended  from  that  luminary,  and  aF  around  were 
grouped  the  dwellings  of  the  tribe.  His  power  was  absolute.;  the 
dignity  was  hereditary,  and  transmitted  exclusively  through  the 
female  line;  and  the  race  of  nobles  was  so  distinct,  that  usage  had 
moulded  language  into  the  forms  oi  reverence. 

In  1782,  the  Mississippi  Company  relinquished  their  charter  to 
the  king,  after  holding  possession  fourteen  years.  At  this  period, 
Louisiana  had  five  thousand  whites,  and  twenty-live  hundred 
blacks.  Agriculture  was  improving  in  all  the  nine  cantons,  par- 
ticularly in  Illinois,  winch  was  considered  the  granary  of  the 
colony.  Louisiana  continued  to  advance  until  the  war  broke  out 
with  England  in  1775,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrew  of  French 
dominion. 

Immediately  after  the  peace  of  1763,  all  the  old  French  forts  in 
the  west,  as  far  as  Green  Bay,  were  repaired  and  garrisoned  with 
British  troops.  Agents  and  surveyors  too,  were  making  examina- 
tions of  the  finest  lands  east  and  northeast  of  the  0:bo.  Judging 
from  the  past,  the  Indians  were  satisfied  that  the  British  intended 
to  possess  the  whole  country.  The  celebrated  Ottowa  chief.  Pon- 
tiac, burning  with  hatred  against  the  English,  in  that  year  formed 
a general  league  with  the  western  tribes,  and  by  the  middle  of  May 
all  the  western  posts  had  fallen — or  were  closely  besieged  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  whole  frontier,  for  almost  a thousand  miles,  suf- 
fered from  the  merciless  fury  of  savage  warfare.  Treaties  of  peace 
were  made  with  the  different  tribes  of  Indians,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, at  Niagara,  by  Sir  William  Johnson;  at  Detroit  or  vicinity 
by  General  Brad  street,  and,  in  what  is  now  Coshocton  county, 
Ohio,  by  Col.  Boquet;  at  the  German  Flats,  on  the  Mohawk,  with 
the  Six  Nations  and  their  confederates.  By  these  treaties,  exten- 
sive tracts  were  ceded  by  the  Indians  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  south  of  Lake  Erie. 

Peace  having  been  concluded,  the  excitable  frontier  population 
began  to  cross  the  mountains.  Small  settlements  ^ ere  formed  on 
the  main  routes,  extending  north  toward  Fort  Pit:,  and  south  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  llolstori  and  Clinch,  in  the  vicinity  of  South- 
western Virginia.  In  1760,  a town  was  laid  out  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Pitt.  Military  land  warrants  had  been  issued  in  great  num- 
bers, and  a perfect  mania  for  western  land  had  taken  possession  of 
the  people  of  t he  middle  colonies.  The  treaty  made  ' y Sit*  William 
ohnson,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  on  the  site  of  Utica.  New  York,  in 
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October,  176S,  with  the  Six  Nations  and  their  confederates,  and  those 
of  Hard  Labor  and  Lochaber,  made  with  the  Cherokees,  afforded 
a pretext  under  which  the  settlements  were  advanced.  It  was  now 
falsely  claimed  that  the  Indiamtitle  was  extinguished  east  and  south 
of  the  Ohio,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  the  spirit  of  emigration 
and  speculation  in  land  greatly  increased.  Among  the  land  com- 
panies formed  at  this  time  was  the  41  Mississippi  Company,”  of 
which  George  Washington  was  an  active  member. 

Up  to  this  period  very  little  was  known  by  the  English  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Ohio.  In  1751,  James  M.  Bride,  with  some 
others,  had  passed  down  the  Ohio  in  canoes;  and  landing-  .at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River,  marked  the  initials  of  their  names, 
and  the  date  on  the  barks  of  trees.  On  their  return,  they  were  the 
first  to  give  a particular  account  of  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the 
country  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  settlements.  No  farther 
notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  Kentucky,  until  the  year  17157, 
when  John  Finlay,  an  Indian  trader,  with  others., 
a part  of  the  rich  lands  of  Kentucky- — then  called  by -.the  Indians 
''  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground  ” Finlay,  returning  to  North 
Carolina,  fired  the  curiosity  of  his  neighbors  by  the  reports  of  the 
discoveries  he  had  made.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  Col. 
Daniel  Boone,  in  company  with  Finlay,  Stewart,  Holden,  Monav, 
and  Cool,  set  out  from  their  ^residence  'on  the  Zadkin,  in  North 
Carolina,  May  1st,  1709  ; and  after  a long  and  fatiguing  march, 
over  a mountainous  and  pathless  wilderness,  arrived  on  the  Red 
River.  Here,  from  the  top  of  an  eminence,  Boone  and  his  com- 
panions first  beheld  a distant  view  of  the  beautiful  lands  of  Kentucky. 
The  plains  and  forests  abounded  with  wild  beasts  of  every  kind ; 
deer  and  elk  were  common  ; the  buffalo  were  seen  in  herds,  and 
the  plains  covered  with  the  richest  verdure.  The  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  these  adventurers  inflamed  the  imaginations  of  the  border- 
ers, and  their  own  sterile  mountains  beyond  lost  their  charms,  when 
compared  to.the  fertile  plains  of  this  newly -discovered  Raradisc  in 
the  West. 

In  1770,  Ebenezer  Silas  and  Jonathan  Zane  settled  Wheeling. 
In  1771,  such  was  the  rush  of  emigration  to  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  Western  Virginia,  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Ohio,  that  every 
kind  of  breadstuff  became  so  scarce,  that,  for  several  months,  a great 
part  of  the  population  were  obliged  to  subsist  entirely  on  meats, 
roots,  vegetables,  and  milk,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  bread- 
stuffs  ; and  hence  that  period  was  long  after  known  as  "the  sturdily 
y-cirG  Settlers,  enticed  by  the  beauty  of  the  Cherokee  country, 
emigrated  to  East  Tennessee,  and  hundreds  of  families  also,  moved 
further  south  to  the  mild  climate  of  West  Florida,  which  at  this 
period  extended  to  the.  Mississippi.  In  the  summer  of  1773,  Frank- 
f°rt  and  Louisville,  Kentucky,  were  laid  out.  The  next  year  was 
signalized  by  4*  ] hmmore's  war,”  which  temporarily  checked  the 
settlements. 

In  the  summer  of  1771,  several  other  parties  of  surveyors  and 
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hunters  entered  Kentucky,  and  James  Harrod  erected  a dwelling — 
the  first  erected  by  whites  in  the  country — on  or  near  the  site  of 
Harrodsbrarg,  around  which  afterward  arose  u Harrod  Station.” 
In  the  yeojr  1775,  Col.  Richard  Henderson,  a native  of  North  Car- 
olina, in  bmbalf  of  himself  and  his  associates,  purchased  of  the  Cher- 
okees  all  iihe  country  lying  between  the  Cumberland  River  and 
Cumberland  Mountains  and  Kentucky  River,  and  south  of  the 
Ohio,  wL  rh  now  comprises  more  than  half  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  new  country  lie  named  Transylvania.  The  first 
legislature  sat  at  Boonsborough,  and  formed  an  independent  gov- 
ernment. on  liberal  and  rational  principles.  Henderson  was  very 
active  in  granting  lands  to  new  settlers.  The  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia subsequently  crushed  his  schemes;  they  claimed  the  sole 
right  to  purchase  lands  from  the  Indians,  and  declared  his  purchase 
null  and  wold.  But  as  some  compensation  for  the  services  ren- 
dered in  • 'eningthe  wilderness,  the  legislature  granted  to  the  pro- 
prietors a iraet  of  land,  twelve  miles  square,  on  the  Ohio,  below 
the  mouth  of  Green  River. 

In  177-0,  Daniel  Boone,  in  the  employment  of  Henderson,  laid 
out  the  town  and  fort  afterward  called  Boonsborough.  From  this 
time  Bot  usborough  and  llarrodsburg  became  the  nucleus  and  sup- 
port of  emigration  and  settlement  in  Kentucky.  In  May,  another 
fort  was  also  built,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Col.  Benja- 
min L otsiiig  and  named  Log  an's  Fort.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  Stan- 
ford, in  _j  in  coin  county,  and  became  an  important  post. 

In  177'*,  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  was  formally  extended  over 
the  col  a v of  Transylvania,  which  was  organized  into  a county 
named  Kentucky,  and  the  first  court  was  held  at  llarrodsburg  in 
the  s.primg  of  1787.  At  this  time  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was 
in  full  m ■egress,  and  the  early  settlers  of  Kentucky  were  particu- 
larly ez;>  >sed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Indian  allies  of  Great  Britain; 
a defame :i  account  of  which  is  cLe  where  given  in  this  volume.  The 
early  Fumwh  settlements  in  the  Illinois  country  now  being  in  pos- 
session 7 that  power,  formed  important  points  around  which  the 
British-  mm  mbled  the  Indians  and  instigated  them  to  murderous 
incurs!'  ms  against  the  pioneer  population. 

The  ;t  -ear  177!*  was  marked  in  Kentucky  by  the  passage  of  the 
Virginia  Land  Laws.  At  this  time  there  existed  claims  of  various 
kinds  r.  Ac  western  lands.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  ex- 
amine a.nJ  give  judgment  upon  these  various  claims,  as  they  might 
be  pros-mmd.  These  having  been  provided  for,  the  residue  of  the 
the  rieo  binds  of  Kentucky  were  in  the  market.  As  a consequence 
of  the  massage  of  these  laws,  a vast  number  of  emigrants  crossed 
the  lie  • : .fains  into  Kentucky  to  locate  land  warrants:  and  in  the 
years  ~T'.,-*80  and  m 1 , the  great  and  absorbing  topic  in  Kentucky 
was  t outer,  survey  and  obtain  patents  for  the  richest  lands, 
and  til  ah.  too,  in  the  face  of  all  the  horrors  and  dangers  of  an  In- 
dian wav. 

Although  the  main  features  of  the  Virginia  land  laws  were  just 
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and  liberal,  vet  a great  defect  existed  in  their  not  providing  for  a 
general  survey  of  the  country  by  the  parent  State,  and  its  subdi- 
vision into  sections  and  parts  of  sections.  Each  warrant-holder 
being  required  to  make  his  own  survey,  and  having  the  privilege 
of  locating  according  to  his  pleasure,  interminable  confusion  arose 
from  want  of  precision  in  the  boundaries.  lu  unskillful  hands, 
entries,  surveys,  and  patents  were  piled  upon  each  other,  overlap- 
ping and  crossing  in  inextricable  confusion ; hence,  when  the 
country  became  densely  populated,  arose  vexations  lawsuits  and 
perplexities.  Such  men  as  Kenton  and  Boone,  who  had  done  so 
much  for  the  welfare  of  Kentucky  in  its  early  days  of  trial,  found 
their  indefinite  entries  declared  null  and  void,  and  were  dispos- 
sessed, in  their  old  age,  of  any  claim  upon  that  soil  for  which  they 
had  periled  their  all. 

The  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  foi*a  time  only,  suspended 
Indian  hostilities,  when  the  Indian  war  was  again  carried  on  with 
renewed  energy.  This  arose  from  the  failure  of  both  countries  in 
fully  executing  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  By  it,  England  was  obli- 
gated to  surrender  the  northwestern  posts  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Union,  and  to  return  slaves  taken  during  the  war.  The 
United  States,  on  their  part  had  agreed  to  offer  no  legal  obstacles 
to  the  collection  of  debts  due  from  her  citizens  to  those  of  Great 
Britain.  Virginia,  indignant  at  the  removal  of  her  slaves  by  the 
British  fleet,  by  law  prohibited  the  collection  of  British  debts, 
while  England,  in  consequence,  refused  to  deliver  up  the  posts,  so 
that  they  were  held  by  her  more  than  ten  years,  until  Jay's  treaty 
was  concluded. 

Settlements  rapidly  advanced.  Simon  Kenton  having,  in  17S4, 
erected  a blockhouse  on  the  site  of  Maysville — then  called  Lime- 
stone— that  became  the  point  from  whence  the  stream  of  emigra- 
tion, from  down  its  way  on  the  Ohio,  turned  into  the  interior. 

In  the  spring  of  1733,  the  first  court  in  Kentucky  was  held  at 
ITarrodsburg.  At  this,  period,  the  establishment* of  a government, 
independent  of  \ irginia,  appeared  to  be  of  paramount  necessity,- 
in  consequence  of  troubles  with  the  Indians.  For  this  object,  the 
first  convention  in  Kentucky  was  held  at  Danville,  in  December, 
I7S4;  but  it  was  not  consummated  until  eight  separate  conventions 
had  been  held,  running  through  a term  of  six  years.  The  last  was 
assembled  in  July,  1700;  on  the  4th  of  February,  1701,  Congress 
passed  the  act  admitting  Kentucky  into  the  Union,  and  in  the 
April  following  she  adopted  a State  Constitution. 

Brior  to  this,  unfavorable  impressions  prevailed  in  Kentucky 
against  the  Union,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  ot‘  Congress  to 
compel  a surrender  ot  the  northwest  posts,  and  the  apparent  dis- 
position ot  the  Northern  States  to  yield  to  Spain,  tor  twenty  years, 
the  sole  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  exclusive  right  to  which  was  claimed  by  that  power  as  being 
within  her  dominions.  Kentucky  was  sullering  under  the  horrors 
ol  Indian  warfare,  and  having  no  government  of  her  own,  she  saw 
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that  that  beyond  the  mountains  was  unable  to  afford  them  protec- 
tion. When,  in  the  year  1786,  several  States  in  Congress  showed 
a disposition  to  yield  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  to 
Spain  for  certain  commercial  advantages,  which  would  inure  to 
their  benefit,  but  not  in  the  least  to  that  of  Kentucky,  there  arose 
a universal  voice  of  dissatisfaction ; and  many  were  in  favor  of  de- 
claring the  independence  of  Kentucky  and  erecting  an  independent 
government  west  of  the  mountains. 

Spain  was  then  an  immense  landholder  in  the  West.  She  claimed 
all  east  of  the  Mississippi  lying  south  or  the  31st  degree  of  north- 
latitude,  and  all  west  of  that  river  to  the  ocean. 

In  May,  1787,  a convention  was  assembled  at  Danville  .to  rnmwi- 
strate  with.  Congress  against  the  proposition  of  ceding  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  to  Spain;  but  it  having  been  ascertained 
that  Congress,  through  the  influence  of  Virginia  and  the  other 
Southern  States,  would  not  permit  this,  the  convention  ii  hit! 
s ion  .to, act  .upon  the  subject. 

In  the  year  1787,  quite  xt  sensation  arose  in  Kentucky  in  conse- 
quence of  a, profitable  trade  having  been  opened  with  New  Orleans 
by  General  Wilkinson,  who  descended  thither  in  June,  with  a boat 
load  of  tobacco  and  other  productions  of  Kentucky.  Pieviously, 
all  those  who  ventured  down  the  river  within  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, had  their  property  seized.  The  lure  was  then  held  out  by 
the  Spanish  Minister,  that  if  Kentucky  would  declare  her  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  should 
be  opened  to  her;  but  that,  never  would  this  privilege  be  extended 
while  she  was  a part  of  the  Union,  in  consequence  of  existing  com- 
mercial treaties  between  Spain  and  other  European  powers. 

In  the  winter  of  1T8S-9,  the  notorious  Dr.  Connolly,  a secret 
British  agent  from  Canada,  arrived  in  Kentucky.  His  object  ap- 
peared to  be  to  sound  the  temper  of  her  people,  and  ascertain  if 
they  were  willing  to  unite  with  British  troops  from  Canada,  and 
seize  upon  and  hold  New  Orleans  and  the  Spanish  settlements  on 
the  Mississippi.  He  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  which  it  must  be 
to  the  people  of  the  West  to  hold  and  possess  the  right  of  navigat- 
ing the  Mississippi;  but  his  overtures  were  not  accepted. 

At  this  time  settlements  had  been  commenced  within  the  present 
limits  of  Ohio.  Before  giving  a sketch  of  these,  we  glance  at  the 
western  land  claims. 

The  claim  of  the  English  monarch  to  the  North  western  Territory 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at 
Baris,  September  3,  17S3.  During  the  pendency  of  this  negotia- 
tion, Mr.  Oswald,  the  British  commissioner,  proposed  the  Iliver 
Ohio  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  hut  for  the 
indomitable  persevering  opposition  of  .John  Adams,  one  of  the 
American  commissioners,  who  insisted  upon  the  Mississippi  as  the 
boundary,  this  proposition  would  have,  probably  been  acceded  to. 

The  States  who  owned  western  unappropriated  lands  under  their 
original ‘ charters  from  British  nionarchs,  with  a single  exception. 
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ceded  them  to  the  United  States.  In  March,  1784,  Virginia  ceded 
the  soil  and  jurisdiction  of  her  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  In 
September,  178b,  Connecticut  ceded  her  claim  to  the  soil  and  juris- 
diction of  her  western  lands,  excepting  that  part  of  Ohio  known  as 
the  Western  Reserve,”  and  to  that  she  ceded  her  jurisdictional 
claims  in  1800.  Massachusetts  and  New  York  ceded  ail  their 
claims.  Beside  these  were  the  Indian  claims  asserted  by  the  right 
of  possession.  These  have  been  extinguished  by  various  treaties, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  inroads  of  emigration  rendered  necessary. 

The  Indan  title  to  a large  part  of  the  territory  of  Ohio  having 
become  extinguished,  Congress,  before  settlements  were  com- 
menced, found  it  necessary  to  pass  ordinances  for  the  survey  and 
sale  of  the  lands  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  In  October,  1787, 
Manasseh  Cutler  and  Winthrop  Sargeant,  agents  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Ohio  Company,  made  a large  purchase  of  land,  bounded  south 
by  the  Ohio,  and  west  by  the  Scioto  river.  Its  settlement  was  com- 
menced at  Marietta  in  the  spring  of  1788,  which  was  the  first  made 
by  the  Americans  within  Ohio.  A settlement  had  been  attempted 
within  the  limits  of  Ohio,  on  the- site  of  Portsmouth,  in  April, 
1785,  by  four  families  lrotn  Redstone,  Pennsylvania,  but  difficul- 
ties with  the  Indians  compelled  its  abandonment. 

About  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Marietta,  Congress  appointed 
General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Governor;  Winthrop  Sargeant,  Secre- 
tary; and  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  James  M.  varnuiu  and  John 
Cleves  Symmes,  Judges  in  and  over  the  Territory.  They  organ- 
ized its  government  and  passed  laws,  and  the  governor  erected  the 
county  of  Washington,  embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
half  of  the  present  limits  of  Ohio. 

In  November,  17SS,  the  second  settlement  within  the  limits  of 
Ohio  was  commenced  at  Columbia,  on  the  Ohio,  five  miles  above 
the  site  of  Cincinnati,  and  within  the  purchase  and  under  the 
auspices  of  John  Cleves  Symmes  and  associates.  Shortly  after, 
settlements  were  commenced  at  Cincinnati  and  at  North  Bend, 
sixteen  miles  below,  both  within  Symmes’  purchase.  In  1790, 
another  settlement  was  made  at  Galliopolis  by  a colony  from 
France — the  name  signifying  City  of  the  French. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1789,  a treaty  was  concluded  at  Fort 
Ilarmer,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  opposite  Marietta,  by 
Governor  St.  Clair,  in  which  the  treaty  which  had  been  made  four 
years  previous  at  Fort  M’Intosh,  on  the  site  of  Beaver,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  renewed  and  confirmed.  It  did  not,  however,  produce 
the  favorable  results  anticipated.  The  Indians,  the  same  year, 
committed  numerous  murders,  which  occasioned  the  alarmed  set- 
tlers to  erect  block-houses  in  each  of  the  new  settlements.  In 
June.  Major  Doughty,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  commenced 
the  erection  of  Fort  Washington,  on  the  site  of  Cincinnati.  In  t lie 
course  of  the  summer,  Gen.  Ilarmer  arrived  at  the  fort  with  three 
hundred  men. 

Negotiations  with  the  Indians  proving  unfavorable,  Gen.  Ilarmer 
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marched,  in  September,  1790,  from  Cincinnati  with  thirteen  hundred 
men,  less  than  one-fourth  of  whom  were  regulars,  to  attack  their 
towns  on  the  Maumee.  He  succeeded  in  burning  their  towns;  but 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Indians,  part  of  his  troops  met  with  a 
severe  loss.  The  next  year  a larger  army  was  assembled  at  Cin- 
cinnati, under  Gen.  St.  Clair,  composed  of  about  three  thousand 
men.  With  this  force  he  commenced  his  march  toward  the  Indian 
towns  on  the  Maumee.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  Nov., 
1791.  his  army,  while  in  camp  on  what  is  now  the  line  of  Darke 
and  Mercer  counties,  within  three  miles  of  the  Indiana  Tine,  and 
about  seventy  north  from  Cincinnati,  were  surprised  by  a large 
body  of  Indians,  and  defeated  -with  terrible  slaughter.  A third 
army,  under  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  was  organized.  On  the  20th 
of  August,  1794,  they  met  and  completely  defeated  the  Indians, 
on  the  Maumee  River,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  site  of 
Toledo.  The  Indians  at  length,  becoming  convinced  of  their 
inability  to  resist  the  American  arms,  sued  for  peace.  On  the  3d 
of  August,  1795,  Gen.  Wayne  concluded  a treaty  at  Greenville, 
sixty  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  with  eleven  of  the  most  pounriul 
northwestern  tribes  in  grand  council.  This  gave  peace  to  the 
West  of  several  years’  duration,  during  which  the  settlements  pro- 
gressed with  great  rapidity.  Jay’s  Treaty,  concluded  November 
19th,  1794,  was  a most  important  event  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
West.  It  provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  tire  British  troops 
from  the  northwestern  posts.  In  1796,  the  Northwestern  Territory 
was  divided  into  five  counties.  Marietta  was  the  seat  of  justice 
of  Hamilton  and  Washington  counties;  Vincennes,  of  Knox 
county;  Kaskaskia,  of  St.  Clair  county;  and  Detroit,- of.  Wayne 
county.  The  settlers,  out  of  the  limits  of  Ohio,  were  Canadian  or 
Creole  French.  The  headquarters  of  the  northwest  army  were 
removed  to  Detroit,  at  which  point  a fort  had  been  built,  by 
De  la  Motte  Cadillac,  as  early  as  1701. 

Originally  Virginia  claimed  jurisdiction  over  a large  part  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  as  being  within  her  dominions,  yet  it  was 
not  until  after  the  close  of  the  He  volution  that  the  boundary  line 
was  permanently  established.  Then  this  tract  was  divided  into 
two  counties.  The  one,  Westmoreland,  extended  from  the  moun- 
tains west  of  the  Alleghany  lliver,  including  Pittsburgh  and  all 
the  country  between  the  Kishkeminitas  and  the  Youghiugheny. 
Tiie  other,  Washington,  comprised  all  south  and  west  of  Pittsburgh, 
inclusive  of  all  the  country  east  and  west  of  the  Monotigahcla 
Hiver.  At  this  period  Fort  Pitt  was  a frontier  post,  around  which 
had  sprung  up  the  village  of  Pittsburgh,  which  was  not  regularly 
laid  out  into  a town  until  17S4.  Tiie  settlement  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  at  *4  Redstone  Cld  Fort,"  or  4‘  Tort  laird,”  as  it  originally 
was  called,  having  become  an  important  point  of  embarkation  for 
western  emigrants,  was  the  next  year  laid  oil' into  a town  under 
the  name  of  Brownsville.  Regular  forwarding  houses  were  soon 
established  here,  by  whose  lines  goods  were  systematically  wagoned 
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over  the  mountains,  thus  superseding  the  slow  and  tedious  mode 
of  transportation  by  pack-horses,  to  which  the  emigrants  had 
previously  been  obliged  to  resort. 

In  July,  T7S6,  “ The  Pittsburgh  Gazette,55  the  first  newspaper 
issued  in  the  west,  was  published;  the  second  being  the  “Ken- 
tucky Gazette,55  established  at  Lexington,  in  August  of  the  next 
year.  As  late  as  1791,  the  Alleghany  Biver  was  the  frontier 
limit  of  the  settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Indians  holding 
possession  of  the  region  around  its  northwestern  tributaries,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  scattering  settlements,  which  were  all 
simultaneously  broken  up  and  exterminated  in  one  night,  in 
February  of  this  year,  by  a band  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians. 
During  the  campaigns  of  Ilarmer,  St,  Clair  and  Wayne,  Pitts- 
burgh was  the  great  depot  for  tiie  armies. 

By  this  time  agriculture  and  manufactures  had  begun  to  flourish 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  arid , an  extensive-  -trade 
was  carried  on  with  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio  and  on  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  with  New  Orleans  and  the  rich  Spanish  settlements  in 
its  vicin ky . - ongaliela  whisky,  horses,  cattle,  and  agricultural 

and  mechanical  implements  of  iron  were  the  principal  articles  of 
export.  The  Spanish  government  soon  after  much  embarrassed 
this  trade  by  imposing  heavy  duties. 

The  first  settlements  in  Tennessee  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Loudon,  on  the  Little  Tennessee,  in  what  js  now  Monroe 
county,  East  Tennessee,  about  the  year  175S'.  Ports  London  and 
Chissel  were  built  at  that  time  by  Colonel  Byrd,  who  marched  into 
the  Cherokee  country  with  a regiment  from  Virginia.  The  next 
year  war  broke  out  with  the  Cherokees.  In  1700,  the  Cherokees 
besieged  Fort  Loudon,  into  which  the  settlers  had  gathered  their 
families,  numbering  nearly  three  hundred  persons.  The  latter 
were  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions,  but  agreeably  to 
the  terms  of  capitulation  were  to  retreat  unmolested  beyond  the 
Blue  Bulge.  When  they  had  proceeded  about  twenty  miles  on 
their  route,  the  savages  fell  upon  them  and  massacred  all  but  nine, 
not  even  sparing  the  women  and  children. 

The  only  settlements  were  thus  broken  up  by  this  war.  The 
next  year  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone  made  an  excursion  from 
North  Carolina  to  the  waters  of  the  Ilolston.  In  17G(>,  Colonel 
James  Smith,  with  five  others,  traversed  a great  portion  of  Middle 
and  West  Tennessee.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  Smith’s 
companions  left  him  to  make  farther  explorations  in  Illinois,  while 
he,  in  company  with  a negro  lad,  returned  home  through  the 
wilderness,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  months,  during  which  he 
saw  “neither  bread,  money,  women,  nor  spirituous  liquors.” 

Other  explorations  soon  succeeded,  and  permanent  settlements 
first  made  in  1798  and  ’99,  by  emigrants  from  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  who  were  scattered  along  the  branches  of  the  Ilolston, 
French  Broad  and  Watauga.  The  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina 
was,  in  .1777,  extended  over  the  Western  District,  which  was 
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organized  as  the  county  of  'Washington,  and  extending  nominally 
westward  to  the  Mississippi,  Soon  after,  some  of  the  more  daring 
pioneers  made  a settlement  at  Bledsoe’s  Station,  in  Middle  Tennes- 
see, in  the  heart  of  the  Chickasaw  nation,  and  separated  several 
hundred  miles,  by  the  usual  traveled  route,  from  their  kinsmen  on 
the  Holston.  A number  of  French  traders  had  previously  estab- 
lished a trading  post  and  erected  a few  ctibins  at  the  u Bluff”  near 
the  site  of  Nashville.  To  the  same  vicinity  Colonel  James 
Kobertson,  in  the  fall  of  T7.S0,  emigrated  with  forty  families  from 
North  Carolina,  who  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  maraud- 
ing incursions  of  Tarleton’s  cavalry,  and  established  ^ Kobertson ’s 
Station,”  which  formed  the  nucleus  around  which  gathered  the 
settlements  on  the  Cumberland.  The  Cherokees  having  com- 
menced hostilities  upon  the  frontier  inhabitants  about  the  com- 
mencement of. the  year  .1781,  Colonel  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  with 
seven  hundred  mounted  riflemen,  invaded  their  country  and  defeated 
them.  At  the  close  of  the  ■ Revolution,  settlers  moved  in  in  large 
numbers  from  Virginia,  Northland  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
Nashville  was  laid  out  in  the  summer  of  I TS*,  and  named  from 
General  Francis  Nash,  who  fell  at  Brandywine. 

The  people  of  this  district,  in  common  with  those  of  Kentucky, 
and  on  the  upper  Ohio,  were  deeply  interested  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  under  the  tempting  oilers  of  tl  ie  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana,  many  were  lured  to  emigrate  to  Vvest  Florida 
and  become  subjects  of  the  Spanish  king. 

North  Carolina  having  ceded  her  claims  to  her  western  lands, 
Congress,  in  May,  1700,  erected  this  into  a territory  under  the 
name  of  the  u Southwestern  Territory,”  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  excepting  the  article  prohibiting 
slavery. 

The  territorial  government  was  organized  with  a legislature,  a 
legislative  council,  with  William  Blount  as  their  first  Governor. 
Knoxville  was  made  the  seat  of  government.  A fort  was  erected 
to  intimidate  the  Indians,  by  the  United  States,  in  the  Indian 
country,  on  the  site  of  Kingston.  From  this  period  until  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  northwestern  Indians  by  Wayne,  this  territory 
suffered  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  who  were 
secretly  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  by  the  Spanish  agents, 
with  the  hope  that  they  would  exterminate  the  Cumberland  settle- 
ments. In  1705  the  territory  contained  a population  of  seventy- 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-two,  of  whom  about  ten 
thousand  were  slaves.  On  the  first  of  dime,  1706,  it  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

By  the  treaty  of  October  87,  1705,  with  Spain,  the  old  sore,  the 
right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  was  closed,  that  power  ceding 
to  the  United  States  the  right  of  free  navigation. 

The  Territory  of  Mississippi  was  organized  in  1793,  and  Win- 
throp  Sargeant  appointed  Governor.  By  the  ordinance  of  17^7, 
the  people  of  the  Northwest  Territory  were  entitled  to  elect  Kepre- 
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sentatives  to  a Territorial  Legislature  whenever  it  contained  5000 
males  of  fall  age.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1798  the  Territory 
had  this  number,  and  members  to  a Territorial  Legislature  weie 
soon  after  chosen.  In  the  year  1799,  William  II.  Harrison  was 
chosen  the  first  delegate  to  Congress  from  the  Northwest  Territory. 
In  IS 00,  the  Territory  of  Indiana  was  formed,  and  the  next  year, 
William  II.  Harrison  appointed  Governor.  This  Territory  com- 
prised the  present  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan,  which  vast  country  then  had  less  than  6000  whites,  and 
those  mainly  of  French  origin.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1802,  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  authorizing  a convention  to  form  a constitution 
for  Ohio.  Tiiis  convention  met  at  Chillicothe  in  the  succeeding 
November,  and  on  the  29th  of  that  month,  a constitution  of  State 
Government  was  ratified  and  signed,  by  which  act  Ohio  became 
one  of  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union.  In  October,  1802,  the 
whole  western  country  was  thrown  into  a ferment  by  the  suspension 
of  the  American  right  of  depositing  goods  and  produce  at  New 
Orleans,  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  1795,  with  Spain.  The  whole 
commerce  of  the  West  was  struck  at  in  a vital  point,  and  the  treaty 
evidently  violated.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1803,  the  port  was 
opened  to  provisions,  on  paying  a duty,  and  in  April  following,  by 
orders  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  right  of  deposit  was  restored. 

After  the  treaty  of  1763,  Louisiana  remained  in  possession  of 
Spain  until  1803,  when  it  was  again  restored  to  France  by  the 
terms  of  a secret  article  in  the  treaty  of  St.  Udefonso  concluded 
with  Spain  in  1800.  France  held  but  brief  possession  ; on  the  30th 
of  April  she  sold  her  claim  to  the  United  States  for  the  considera- 
tion of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  On  the  20th  of  the  succeeding 
December,  General  Wilkinson  and  Claiborne  took  possession  of  the 
country  for  the  United  States,  and  entered  New  Orleans  at  the  head 
of  the  American  troops. 

On  the  1 1th  of  January,  1805,  Congress  established  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  and' appointed  William  Hull,  Governor.  This 
same  year  Detroit  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  town  occupied  only 
about  two  acres,  completely  covered  with  buildings  and  cnmbnsti- 
ble  materials,  excepting  the  narrow  intervals  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet  used  as  streets  or  lanes,  and  the  whole  was  environed  with  a 
very  strong  and  secure  defense  of  tall  and  solid  pickets. 

At  this  period  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr  began  to  agitate 
the  western  country.  In  December,  1806,  a tlcet  of  boats  with 
arms,  provisions,  and  ammunition,  belonging  to  the  confederates 
of  Burr,  were  seized  upon  the  Muskingum,  by  agents  of  the  United 
States,  which  proved  a fatal  blow  to  the  project.  In  1809,  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Illinois  was  formed  from  the  western  part  of  the  Indiana 
Territory,  and  named  from  the  powerful  tribe  which  once  had 
occupied  its  soil. 

Hie  Indians,  who,  since  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  had  been  at 
peace,  about  the  year  1810,  began  to  commit  aggressions  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West,  under  the  ieadeiship  of  Tecumseh.  The 
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next  year  they  were  defeated  by  General  Harrison,  at  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  in  Indiana.  This  year  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
voyage  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  of  the  steamboat  u New 
Orleans,”  the  first  steamer  ever  launched  upon  the  western  waters. 

In  June,  1812,  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain.  Of  this  war,  the  West  was  the  principal  theater.  Its 
opening  scenes  were  as  gloomy  and  disastrous  to  the  American 
arms  as  its  close  was  brilliant  and  triumphant. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  population  of  the  Territories  of  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Michigan  was  less  than  50,000.  But  from  that 
time  onward,  the  tide  of  emigration  again  went  forward  with  un- 
precedented rapidity.  On  the  19th  of  April,  T8l6,Tndiamt  "was 
admitted  into  the  Union,  and  Illinois  on  the  3d  of  December,  ISIS. 
The  remainder  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  as  then  organized,  was 
included  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  of  which  that  section  west 
of  Lake  Michigan  bore  the  name  of  the  Huron ^District.  This  .part 
of  the  West  increased  so  slowly  that,  by  the  census  of  183.9,  the 
Territory  of  Miclrgan  contained,  exclusive  of  the  Huron  District, 
but  .28,0*91)  souls,  while  that  had  only  a population  of  3, (HQ.  Em- 
igration began  to  set  in  more  strongly  to  the  Territory  of  Michigan 
in  consequence  of  steam  navigation  having  been  successfully  intro- 
duced upon  the  great  lakes  of  the  West.  The  first  steamboat  upon 
these  immense  inland  seas  was  the  u Walk-in-the-Wateiy5  which, 
in  1819,  went  as  far  as  Mackinaw;  yet  it  was  not  until  1820  that  a 
steamer  rode  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  six  years  more  had 
elapsed  ere  one  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Chicago. 

- The  year  1832  was  signalized  by  three  important  events  in  the 
history  of  the  West,  viz:  the  first  appearance  of  the  Asiatic 
Cholera,  the  Great  Flood  in  the  Ohio,  and  the  war  with  Black 
Hawk. 

The  West  has  suffered  serious  drawbacks,  in  its  progress,  from 
inefficient  systems  of  banking.  One  bank  frequently  was  made 
the  basis  of  another,  and  that  of  a third,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
country.  Some  three  or  four  shrewd  agents  or  directors,  in  estab- 
lishing a bank,  would  collect  a few  thousands  in  specie,  that  bad 
been  honestly  paid  in,  and  then  make  up  the  remainder  of  the 
capital  with  the  bills  or  stock  from  some  neighboring  bank.  Thus 
so  intimate  was  the  connection  of  each  bank  with  others,  that 
when  one  or  two  gave  way,  they  all  went  down  together  in  one 
common  ruin. 

In  1804,  the  year  preceding  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  Congress 
formed,  from  part  of  it,  the  “Territory  of  Orleans,”  which  was 
admitted  into  the  Union,  in  1812,  as  the  State  of  Louisiana.  In 
1S05,  after  the  Territory  of  Orleans  was  erected,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  purchase  from  the  French  was  formed  into  the  Territory 
of  Louisiana,  of  which  the  old  French  town  of  St.  Louis  was  the 
capital.  This  town,  the  oldest  in  the  Territory,  had  been  founded 
in  1TG4,  by  M.  Laclede,  agent  fora  trading  association,  to  whom 
had  been  given,  by  the  French  government  of  Louisiana,  a mono- 
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poly  of  the  commerce  in  furs  and  peltries  with  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  Missouri  and  Upper  Mississippi.  The  population  of  the 
Territory  in  1S05  was  trilling,  and  consisted  mainly  of  French 
Creoles  and  traders,  who  were  scattered  along  the  hanks  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Arkansas.  Upon  the  admission  of  Louisiana 
as  a State,  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  was  changed  to 
that  of  Missouri.  From  the  southern  part  of  this,  in  1310,  was 
erected  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  which  then  contained  but  a few 
thousand  inhabitants,  who  were  mainly  in  detached  settlements  on 
the  Mississippi  and  on  the  Arkansas,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  k*Post 
of  Arkansas/.1  The  first  settlement  in  Arkansas  was  made  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  about  the  year  1723,  upon  the  grant  of  the  noto- 
rious John  Law;  hut,  being  unsuccessful,  was  soon  after  aban- 
doned. In  1820,  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and 
Arkansas  in  183G. 

Michigan  was  admitted  as  a State  in  1837.  The  Huron  District 
was  organized  as  the  Wisconsin  Territory  in  IS 36,  and  was  admitted, 
into  the  Union  as  a State  in  ISIS.  The  first  settlement  in  Wis- 
consin was  made  in  1 605,  when  Father  Claude  Allouez  established 
a mission  at  La  Pointe,  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior. 
Four  years  after,  a mission  was  permanently  established  at  Green 
Bay;  and,  eventually,  the  French  also  established  themselves  at 
Prairie  du  Chien.  In  1319.  an  expedition,  under  Governor  Cass, 
explored  the  Territory,  and  found  it  to  be  little  more  than  the 
abode  of  a few  Indian  traders,  scattered  here  and  there.  About 
this  time,  the  Government  established  military  posts  at  Green  Bay 
and  Prairie  du  Chien.  About  the  year  1S25,  some  farmers  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Galena,  which  had  then  become  a noted  mineral 
region.  Immediately  after  the  war  with  Black  Hawk,  emigrants 
flowed  in  from  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  and  the  flourishing 
towns  of  Milwaukie,  Sheboygan,  Racine,  and  Southport  were  laid 
out  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
same  war,  the  lands  West  of  the  Mississippi  were  thrown  open  to 
emigrants,  who  commenced  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Madison  and  Burlington  in  1833.  Dubuque  had  long  before  been 
a trading  post,  and  was  the  first  settlement  in  Iowa.  It  derived  its 
name  from  Julian  Dubuque,  an  enterprising  French  Canadian, 
who,  in  1788,  obtained  a grant  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
acres  from  the  Indians,  upon  which  he  resided  until  his  death  in 
IS  10,  when  he  had  accumulated  immense  wealth  by  lead-mining 
and  trading.  In  June,  1S3S,  Iowa  was  erected  into  a Territory, 
and  in  1840  became  a State. 

Li  1 S 4 1 Minnesota  Territory  was  organized;  it  then  contained 
a little  less  than  five  thousand  souls.  The  first  American  estab- 
lishment in  the  Territory  was  Fort  Snelling,  at  the  mouth  of  St. 
Peter's  or  Minnesota  River,  which  was  founded  in  1819.  The 
I reiieh,  and  afterward  the  English,  occupied  this  country  with 
their  lur-trading  forts.  Pembina,  on  the  northern  boundary,  is  the 
oldest  village,  having  been  established  in  1S12  by  Lord  Selkirk,  a 
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Scottish  nobleman,  under-  a grant  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany. 

There  were  not  until  near  the  close  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  any 
American  settlements  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  not  a single  white  man  had  ever  been  known 
to  have  crossed  the  continent  north  of  the  latitude  of  St.  Louis. 
The  geography  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Pacific  slope  was  almost 
wholly  unknown,  until  the  explorations  of  Fremont,  between  the 
years  1842  and  1848.  That  region  had  formerly  been  penetrated 
only  by  fur  traders  and  trappers.  The  Mexican  war  of  1846-48, 
gave  to  the  Union  an  immense  tract  of  country,  the  large  original 
provinces  of  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico.  The  discovery  of 
gold  in  Upper  California  in  1848,  at  once  directed  emigration  to  that 
part  of  the  continent.  From  that  period  settlements  were  rapid  and 
territories  formed  in  quick  succession.  In  1848,  the  Mormons,  ex- 
pelled from  Missouri,  settled  in  Utah,  which  was  erected  into  a ter- 
ritory in  1850.  In  1848,  Oregon  became  an  organized  territory,  and 
California,  then  conquered  from  Mexico,  in  1850,  was  admitted  as  a 
State,  and  Oregon  in  1859.  The  emigration  to  California  was  im- 
mense for  the  first  few  years  : in  the  years  1852  and  1853,  her  pro- 
duct in  gold  reached  the  enormous  value  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  dollars. 

In  1854,  after  the  first  excitement  in  regard  to  California  had 
somewhat  subsided,  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were 
organized.  Kansas  became  for  a time  a favorite  country  for  emi- 
grants; and  at  last  a bloody  arena  between  the  free  soil  and  pro- 
slavery parties  for  mastery.  The  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
the  former,  resulted  in  its  success,  and  Kansas  was  admitted  as  a 
free  State  in  1861. 

The  formation  of  territories  from  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War  to 
the  close  of  the  Southern  Rebellion,  was  rapid  without  precedent,  as 
the  following  summary  exhibits.  This  was  consequent  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  vast  mineral  wealth  in  the  mountain  country: 

California,  ceded  bj  treaty  with  Mexico  in  1S48;  admitted  as  a State  in 
1850. 

New  Mexico,  ceded  by  treaty  with  Mexico,  and  organized  as  a Territory  in 
1848. 

Minnesota,  organized  as  a Territory  in  1849;  admitted  as  a State  in  1S5S. 

Utah,  organized  as  a Territory  in  1850. 

Arizona,  purchased  of  Mexico  in  1854;  organized  as  a Territory  in  1863. 

Oregon,  organized  as  a Territory  in  1848;  admitted  as  a State  in.  1859. 

Washington,  organized  as  a Territory  in  1853. 

Kansas,  organized  as  a Territory  in  1854:  admitted  as  a State  in  1861. 

Nebraska,  organized  as  a Territory  in  1854. 

Nevada,  organized  as  a Territory  in  l^bl ; admitted  as  a State  in  1864. 

Dacota ir,  organized  as  a Territory  in  1861. 

Colorado,  organized  as  a Territory  in  1861. 

Idaho,  organized  as  a Territory  in  1863. 

Montana,  organized  as  a Territory  in  1864. 
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West  Virginia  owes  her  existence  to  the  Great  Itehe^jion  : ,‘*r  rather 
to  the  patriotism  of  her  people,  who,  when  the  mother  State.  Virginia, 

plunged  into  the  vortex  of  seces- 


sion, resolved  to  stand  by  the  U nion. 
The  wisdom  of  their  loyalty  lias 
been  signally  shown  by  its  saving 
them  from  the  sore  desolation  that 
fell  upon  most  parts  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion. 

The  seal  of  the  state  is  remarka- 
bly appropriate.  It  has  the  motto, 
11  Mont  ani  semper  liberi  ” — mountain- 
eers always  free.  In  the  center  is  a 
rock,  with  ivy,  emblematic  of  sta- 
bility and  continuance;  the  face 
of  the  rock  bears  the  inscription. 
“June  20,  1863/’  the  date  of  found- 
ation, as  if  u graved  with  a pen  of 
iron  in  the  rock  forever.’’  On  the 


Au,s  OF  West  YmcnczA.  ri£?ht  stands  a farmer  clothed  in  the 

.IfoMani  semper  liberi- Mountaineers  always  fro*.  tradifcional  hunting-shirt  peculiar  to 

this  region;  his  right  arm  resting  on  the  plow  handles,  and  his  left 
supporting  a woodman’s  ax — indicating  that  while  the  territory  is  par- 
tially cultivated  it  is  still  in  process  of  being  cleared  of  the  original 
forest.  At  his  right  is  a sheaf  of  wheat  and  corn  growing.  On  the  left 
of  the  rock  stands  a miner,  indicated  by  a pickax  on  his  shoulder, 
with  barrels  and  lumps  of  mineral  at  his  feet.  On  his  led  is  an  anvil 
partly  seen,  on  which  rests  a sledge  hammer,  typical  of  the  mechanic 
arts — the  whole  indicating  the  principal  pursuits  and  resources  of  the 
>-tato.  In  front  of  the  rocks  and  figures,  as  if  just  laid  down  by  the 
latter,  and  ready  to  be  resumed  at  a moment’s  notice,  are  two  hunter’s 
rifles,  crossed  and  surmounted  at  the  place  of  contact  by  the  Phrygian 
cap,  or  cap  of  Liberty — indicating  that  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  state  were  won  and  will  he  maintained  by  arms. 

In  the  spring  of  1801,  when  the  question  of  secession  was  submitted 
to  the  people,  those  of  Eastern  Virginia  voted  almost  unanimously  in 
its  favor,  hut  in  the  northwestern  counties  quite  as  strongly  against,  it. 
In  tact,  the  desire  for  a separate  state  government  had  for  a quarter 
«T  a century  prevailed  in  this  section,  where  the  slaveholding  interest 
was  slight,  and  (lie  habits  of  the  people  diversq.  The  reasons  for  this- 
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were,  that  they  were  m a measure  out  off  from  intercourse  with  East- 
ern  Virginia  by  chains  of  mountains,  and  that  state  legislation  had 
been  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  their  resources.  The  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion  was  a favorable  moment  to  initiate  measures 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  long-desired  separation.  As  the  move- 
ment was  one  of  grave  importance,  we  must  give  it  more  than  a pass- 
ing notice,  from  a pen  familiar  with  the  subject.' 

“It  has  passed  into  history,  that  for  many  years,  while  the  western 
counties  of  'Virginia  had  the  preponderance  of  white  population  and 
taxable  property,  the  eastern  counties  controlled  the  legislation  of  the 
state,  by  maintaining  an  iniquitous  basis  xjf  representation.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  the  western  counties,  with  few  slaves,  were  a mere 
dependency  of  the  eastern,  with  many  slaves  ; and  the  many  revenues 
of  the  state  were  expended  for  the  benefit  mainly  of  the  tide-water  re- 
gion, while  the  west  paid  an  Unjust  proportion  of  the  taxes.  This  was 
always  a cause  of  dissatisfaction.  Besides,  there  was  no  homogeniety 
of  population,  or  interest,  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains  were  a natu- 
ral barrier  to  commercial  and  social  intercourse.  There  were  much 
closer  relations  in  these  respects  with  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  than 
with  the  tide-water  region,  growing  a3  well  out  of  the  substantial  sim- 
ilarity of  society,  as  the  short-sighted  policy  of  having  no  great  public 
improvement  in  the  direction  of  Richmond.  The  construction  of  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad,  and  its  connections,  intensified  the  isolation 
of  the  west  from. the  rest  of  the  state. 

“When  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  submitted  to  the  people,  the 
western  counties,  with  great  unanimity,  voted  against  it.  This  was 
on  the  23d  of  May,  1861.  The  traitors  never  waited  the  result  of  the 
popular  vote,  for  as  soon  as  the  ordinance  passed  the  convention,  Vir- 
ginia was  practically  hitched  on  to  the  Confederacy;  and  while  at 
Richmond  the  state  authorities  were  busy  in  the  military  seizure  of 
the  state,  the  people  of  Virginia,  who  were  still  loyal,  met  at  Wheeling 
immediately  after  the  vote  on  the  ordinance  and  called  a convention, 
the  members  of  which  should  he  duly  elected,  to  assemble  at  that  city 
on  the  11th  of  June.  The  loyal  people  of  the  whole  state  wore  invited 
to  join  in  this  movement.  There  was  nothing  in  the  state  constitu- 
tion against  it,  on  the  contrary,  it  provided  for  it  by  just  this  method. 
There  happened  to  he,  also,  a notable  precedent  for  this  action,  in  the 
history  of  the  state.  In  1771,  Lord  Dunmore,  the  colonial  governor 
of  Virginia,  dissolved  the  house  of  burgesses;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  legislation  in  any  event,  retired  with  his  council  on  board 
a British  man-of-war.  The  assembly  being  thus  deprived  of  a gov- 
ernment, met  together  in  convention,  as  private  citizens,  and  assumed 
the  powers  of  the  state.  They  issued  an  invitation,  without  any  leg- 
islative authority,  for  the  several  counties  or  districts  to  send  delegates 
to  a convention.  There  was  no  legal  or  authorized  act  calling  this 
convention,  or  for  the  choice  of  delegates;  but  it  was  the  spontaneous 
act  of  the  people,  who  were  in  favor  of  a tree  government.  The  con- 
vention met  in  1775,  and  declared  ‘the  necessity  of  immediately  put- 
ting the  country  in  a posture  of  defense,  for  the  better  protection  of 
our  lives,  liberties  and  property.’  And  after  enumerating  the  acts  by 
which  the  colonial  authorities  had  subverted  government,  asserted 
that  ‘we  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  present  want  of 
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government,  by  appointing  proper  guardians  of  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  our  country.’  And  thereupon  they  elected  state  officers  and  re- 
stored the  government. 

“Mark,  these  Virginians,  when  they  restored  the  government  thus 
abandoned,  did  not  proclaim  revolution  or  secession  from  Great 
Britain;  on  the  contrary,  they  said:  ‘Lest  our  views  be  misrepresented 
or  misunderstood,  we  publicly  and  solemnly  declare  before  Grod  and 
the  world  that  we  do  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  his  majesty 
King  George  the  Third,  as  our  lawful  and  rightful  king.’ 

“Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1861,  the  convention  assembled, 
there  being  quite  a number  of  delegates  from  the  eastern  counties. 
The  first  ordinance,  after  reciting  the  grievances  of  the  people,  sol- 
emnly declares:  'That  the  preservation  of  their  dearest  rights  and 
liberties,  and  their  security  in  person  and  property,  imperatively  de- 
mand the  reorganization  of  the  government;  and  that  all  acts  of  the 
convention  and  executive  (at  'Richmond)  tending  to  separate  this 
state  from  the  United  States,  or  to  levy  and  canyon  war  against  them, 
are  without  authority  and  void;  and  that  the  offices  of  all  who  adhere 
to  the  said  convention  and  executive,  whether  legislative,  executive 
or  judicial,  are  vacated They  then  proceeded  to  elect  a governor  and 
other  state  officers,  who  should  hold  their  offices  until  an  election  could 
he  had;  and  to  mark  the  era  of  reorganization,  they  added  the  words 
‘Union  and  Liberty’  to  the  1 Sic  semper  tyfannisd  of  the  state  arms. 

“This  was  not  revolution,  for  it  was  a case  within  the  constitution 
of  the  state.  It  could  not  be  revolution  to  support  the  constitution 
ami  laws,  both  of  which  the  Richmond  traitors  had  abrogated.  They 
could  not  be  the  government,  for  they  had  destroyed  it.  That  can  not 
be  revolution  which  upholds  or  sustains  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  viz: 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  in  pursuance  of  it. 

“But  it  is  said,  there  was  only  a fraction  of  the  people  who  joined 
in  this  movement.  A Ye  answer  in  the  language  of  another:  ‘Doubtless, 
it  is  desirable  that  a clear  majority  should  always  speak  in  government; 
but  where  a state  is  in  insurrection,  and  the  loyal  citizens  are  under  du- 
ress, the  will  of  the  people,  who  arc  for  the  constit  ution  and  the  laws,  is 
tiie  only  lawful  will  under  the  constitution;  and  that  will  must  be  col- 
lected as  far  as  is  practicable  under  the  external  force.’ 

“Immediately  upon  the  election  of  Francis  II.  Pif.rpont  as  gov- 
ernor, be  notified  the  president  of  the  United  States,  that  there  existed 
a treasonable  combination  against  the  constitution  and  laws,  known  as 
‘The  Confederate  States  of  America.’  whose  design  was  to  subvert  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  in  Virginia;  that  an  army  of  the  insur- 
ants was  then  advancing  upon  the  loyal  people  of  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  them  under  the  domination  of  the  Confederacy; 
and  that  he  had  not  at  his  command  sufficient  force  to  suppress  the 
insurrection,  and  as  governor  of  Virginia,  requested  national  aid.  This 
h*‘  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do,  if  he  were  governor  of  Virginia,  for 
th“  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  for  the  very  ease.  [See 
article  iv,  sec.  4.] 

“AN  as  he  governor  of  Virginia?  Who  was  to  decide  between  Gov. 
IT  rjiont,  at  Wheeling,  and  Gov.  Letcher,  at  Richmond?  Which  was 
liir  government  of  Virginia,  the  AY  heeling  or  the  Richmond? 

“Happily,  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  furnished  a solu* 
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lion  of  the  question,  and  put  forever  at  rest,  any  doubt  about  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Wheeling  government.  [Luther  v.  Borden,  7 How- 
ard Bep.  p.  l.J  This  is  the  case  growing  out  of  the  celebrated  Dorr 
rebellion  in  Juhode  Island,  in  1840,  and  involves  the  very  question 
under  consideration.  It  is  useless  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
that  conflict.  There  were  two  governors  and  legislatures  in  that  state 
— the  minority,  or  charter  government,  with  Gov.  King  at  its  head, 
and  the  majority,  or  popular  government,  with  Gov.  Dorr  at  its  head. 
John  Tyler,  a Virginian,  then  president  of  the  United  States,  decided 
in  favor  of  the  minority  or  charter  government;  and  in  pursuance  of  a 
request  of  Gov.  King  for  national  aid,  similar  to  that  made  by  Gov. 
Pierpont,  the 'president  offered  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the 
United  States  to  Governor  King,  and  the  Dorr  govern  ment  Thereupon 
succumbed  and  was  disbanded.  The  question  involved  was  carried  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  Chief  Justice  Taney  de- 
livered the  opinion  of  the  whole  court.  No  lawyer  can  deny,  that  if 
President  Tyler  had  recognized  the  Dorr  government,  the  supreme 
court  would  have  guided  its  judgment  accordingly.  The  supreme 
court  say: 

“‘The  power  of  deciding  whether  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  bound  to  interfere  (in  ease  of  domestic  violence  between  con- 
flicting parties  in  a state),  is  given  to  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  to  act  upon  the  application  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  executive, 
and  consequently  he  must  determine  what  body  of  men  constitute  the  legislature , 
and  urho  is  the  governor , before  he  can  act.  The  fact  that  both  parties 
claim  to  be  the  government  can  not  alter  the  ease,  for  both  can  not  he 
entitled  to  it.  If  there  be  an  armed  conflict,  it  is  a case  of  domestic 
violence,  and  one  of  the  parties  must  be  in  insurrection  against  the 
lawful  government  ; and  the  president  must  necessarily  decide  which  is 
the  government,  and  which  party  is  unlawfully  arrayed  against  it,  in 
order  to  perform  his  duty.  And  after  the  president  has  acted  and 
called  out  the  militia,  his  decision  can  not  he  reviewed  by  any  legal  tribunal , 
It  is  said  this  power  in  the  president  is  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  may 
be  abused.  All  power  may  be  abused  if  placed  in  unworthy  hands ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  other  hands  in  which  this 
power  could  be  more  safe  and  at  the  same  time  equally  effective.  At 
all  events,  it  is  conferred  upon  him  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  must , therefore , be  respected  and  enforced  by  its  judicial 
tribunals .’ 

“In  one  word,  the  question  between  two  governments  in  a state, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  not  a judicial  question  at  all,  hut  rests 
solely  with  the  president  under  the  constitution  and  laws;  and  his 
decision  is  final  and  binding,  and  settles  all  claims  between  conflicting 
jurisdictions  in  a state. 

“President  Lincoln  responded  nobly  to  the  call  of  Gov.  Pierpont, 
and  furnished  the  requisite  aid  to  tin1  restored  government.  The  battles 
of  Phillip!  and  Rich  Mountain  followed,  and  the  Confederates  were 
driven  out  of  Western  A irginia.  Here,  then,  was  a definite  and  final 
settlement  of  the  questions  as  to  who  was  governor  of  Virginia,  by  the 
president,  and  no  tribunal  or  authority  can  review  that  decision  or  call 
it  in  question.  The  heads  of  the  executive  departments  have  recog- 
nized the  restored  government — the  secretary  of  war  by  assigning 
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q a as  under  calls  for  volunteers;  the  treasurer  by  paying  over  to  the 
*mte,  upon  the  order  of  its  legislature,  her  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
*aJe$  of  public  lands,  and  so  on. 

• On  the  20th  of  August,  1861,  the  convention  at  Wheeling,  being 
Ktin  in  session,  provided  for  the  election  of  congressmen,  and  they 
were  received  into  the  lower  house.  They  also  called  the  legislature 

Virginia  together  at  Wheeling,  to  consist  of  such  members  as  had 
iwen  elected  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and 
provided  for  tilling  vacancies  if  any  by  election.  And  on  July  9th,  the 
legislature  elected  John  S.  Carlile  and  Waitman  T.  Willey  as  senators 
of  the  United  States,  from  Virginia,  to  supply  the  places  of  R.  M.  T. 
Hunter  and  James  M.  Mason.  These  senators  were  admitted  to  seats 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  were  so  recognized  by  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  federal  government,  so  that 
any  question  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  the  legislature  at  Wheeling  as 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  was  at  an  end. 

“Thus  the  State  of  Virginia,  with  a governor  and  legislature,  and 
other  state  machinery  in  operation,  recognized  by  ali  departments  of 
the  federal  government,  was  fully  adequate  to  the  exercise  of  all  the 
functions  of  a state,  as  well  then  and  now,  as  at  any  period  of  her 
history. 

■Let  us  now  turn  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  article  iv, 
see.  3.  which  reads  as  follows:  ‘New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the' 
congress  into  the  Union;  but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
wit  hin  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state,  nor  any  state  be  formed  by 
t he  junction  of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  con- 
wni  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
gress. 

'■Sow  if  is  apparent  that  to  form  a new  state  out  of  a part  of  the 
Suite  of  Virginia,  the  concurrent  consent  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
and  uf  congress  is  all  that  is  needed  under  the  constitution.  We  have 
•diown  that  the  government  at  Wheeling  was  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  a duly  constituted  governor,  legislature,  etc.;  and  the  way 
pointed  out  by  the  constitution  is  plain.  Let  us  now  see  whether  the 
is-  < v.'.sary  steps  were  taken  as  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
l.  nited  States. 

‘■On  August  20, 1861,  the  convention  passed  an  ordinance  providing  ' 
fir  the  submission  of  the  question  of  the  formation  of  a new  state  to 
the  people,  and  also  further  the  election  of  delegates  to  a convention 
K form  a constitution  for  the  new  state,  if  the  people  decided  in  favor  of 
it  ; and  also  for  the  various  details  of  the  movement.  The  governor 
was  directed  to  lay  before  the  general  assembly,  at  its  next  ensuing 
,i;t  ''ting,  for  their  consent,  the  result,  if  that  result  should  be  favorable 
ty  a new  state,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

1 1J,‘  peoples  expressed  themselves  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
t -v<*r  of  a new  state.  The  constitutional  convention  for  the  new  state 
J:y  1 and  prepared  a constitution,  which  was  ratified  by  the  people,  and 
• ' lu  eexary  officers  for  the  state  government  chosen.  At  the  next 
" ^"ii  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  on  May  13,  1862.  that  body  gave 
!•  tqnnal  consent  to  the  formation  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 

• iiiiin  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  and  directed  that  the  act  be 
transmitted  to  their  senators  and  representatives  in  congress,  and  they 
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were  requested  to  use  their  endeavors  to  obtain  the  consent  of  congress 
to  the  admission  of  the  new  state  into  the  Union. 

“At  the  following  session  of  congress,  the  application  was  formally 
made,  first  to  the  senate.  Pending  its  consideration,  an  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution  was  proposed,  providing  for  the  gradual  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  and  also  for  the  submission  of  the  amendment  to  the 
people  of  the  new  state;  and  if  approved  by  them,  the  president  of  the 
United  States  was,  by  proclamation,  to  announce  the  fact,  and  the 
state  should  be  admitted  into  tlve  Union.  In  this  shape  the  bill  for 
admission  passed  the  senate,  and  afterward  the  house,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  president.  The  constitutional  convention  for  the  new 
state  held  an  immediate  session,  approved  the  congressional  amend- 
ment, and  submitted  the  constitution  thus  amended,  to  the  people,  who 
also  approved  it  by  an  overwhelming  majority;  and  so,  now,  all  that 
was  needed  in  order  to  its  admission  into  the  Union,  was  the  procla- 
mation of  the  president,  /which  was  -accordingly  issued;  and  on  the 
20th  of  June.  1803,  the  new  member,  with  its  motto,  “ Jlontani  semper 
liberi”  was  born  into  the  family  of  states  in  the  midst  of  the  throes  of 
a mighty  revolution,  and  cradled  in  storms  more  terrible  and  de- 
structive than  any  that  ever  swept  among  its  mountains,  but  clothed 
in  the  majesty  of  constitutional  right. 

“ Until  the  time  fixed  by  act  of  congress,  West  Virginia  was  not  a 
state,  and  the  movement,  therefore,  did  not  interfere  with  the  regular 
and  successful  operation  of  the  government  of  Virginia.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  time  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  state  arrived, 
Gov.  Pierpoixt  and  the  officers  of  the  government  of  Virginia,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  act  of  the  legislature,  removed  to  Alexandria,  Va., 
where  the  seat  of  government  was.  and  stiil  is  located;  and  A.  J.  Bore- 
man,  the  first  governor  of  West  Virginia,  was  duly  installed,  and  the 
seat  of  government  temporarily  fixed  at  Wheeling,  until  the  times 
become  more  settled,  so  that  the  capital  of  the  new  state  maybe  located 
nearer  the  geographical  center  of  its  territory. 

“ The  area  of  the  new  state  is  23.000  square  miles — twenty  times  as 
large  as  Rhode  Island,  more  than  ten  times  as  large  as  Delaware,  five 
times  as  large  as  Connecticut,  three  times  as  large  as  Massachusetts, 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  Xew  Hampshire,  and  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  Maryland — an  area  about  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  It h ode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont. 

“According  to  the  census  of  1800,  it  had  a white  population  of 
335,000 — a population  much  greater  than  any  of  the  new  states,  at  the 
time  of  their  admission  into  the  Union,  and  much  greater  than  many 
of  the  old  states. 

“Jt  is  among  the  most  loyal  of  the  states,  for  she  has  always  filled 
her  quotas  under  all  calls  without  a draft:  she  furnished  more  than 
20,000  soldiers  tor  the  Union,  and  several  thousands  in  excess  of  all 
d rails.  The  revenue  of  the  whole  State  of  Virginia  in  1851)  was  onlv 
8533,000.  while  in  1800  the  forty-eight  counties  composing  the  new 
state  paid  over  8000.000  into  the  state  treasury. 

“The  new  state  has  a rich  legacy  committed  to  her  keeping,  and 
has  all  the  elements  to  make  a great  and  prosperous  common  wealth. 
Dumber,  coal.  iron,  petroleum,  salt,  etc.,  abound,  and  the  fertility  of 
her  soil  is  equal  to  that  of  most  states  in  the  Union.  And  now  that 
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she  is  freed  from  the  incubus  of  slavery,  and  wealth  and  enterprise' are 
beginning  to  develop  her  resources,  she  will  outstrip  many  of  the  more 
favored  states  and  take  her  place  among  the  foremost  common- 
wealths.” 


The  most  noted  towns  of  the  state  are  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg, 
both  of  which  are  on  the  Ohio.  Parkersburg  is  situated  on  the  river  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  a few  miles  below  Marietta,  Ohio, 
and  100  below  Wheeling.  It  has  a connection  with  the  west  by 
the  Cincinnati  k Marietta  railroad,  and  with  the  east  by  the  North- 
western railroad,  the  southernmost  fork  of  the  Baltimore  k Ohio  rail- 
road. It  is  a thriving  town  of  about  7000  inhabitants.  The  valley  of 
the  Little  Kanawha  is  of  growing  importance  from  its  wealth  in  pe- 
troleum: oil  wells  of  great  richness  are  being  worked.  Just  below 
Parkersburg  is  the  long  celebrated  Blannerhasset’s  Island,  so  charm- 
ingly described  by  Wirt  in  his  graceful  oratory  at  the  trial  of  .Aaron 
Burr  at  Richmond,  half  a century  ago.  Herman  Blannerhasset  was 
of  wealthy  Irish  parentage  and  born  in  England.  He  married  Miss 
Adeline  Agnew,  a grand -daughter  of  General  Agnew,  who  was  with 
Wolfe  at  Quebec.  She  was  a most  elegant  and  accomplished  woman 
and  he  a refined  and  scholarly  man.  In  1798  he  began  his  improve- 
ments upon  the  island.  Iu  1805,  Aaron  Burr  landed  on  the  island, 
where  he  was  entertained  with  hospitality  by  the  family. 

Wheeling  is  on  the  east  hank  of  Ohio  Elver,  and  on  both  sides  of' Wheeling 
creek,  351  miles  from  Kichmond,  5G  miles  from  PiVsburg,  and  3G5  above 
Cincinnati.  The  hills  back  of  the  city  come  near  the  river,  so  as  to  leave  hut 
a limited  area  for  building,  so  that  the  place  is  forced  to  extend  along  the 
high  alluvial  bank  for  two  miles.  A fine  stone  bridge  over  Wheeling  creek 
connects  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  city.  Wheeling  is  the  most 
important  place  on  the  Ohio  River  between  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg.  It  is 
surrounded  by  bold  hills  containing  inexhaustible  cpiantitics  of  bituminous 
coal,  from  which  the  numerous  manufacturing  establishments  are  supplied  at 
a small  expense.  The  place  contains  several  iron  foundries,  cotton  mills,  and 
factories  of  various -kinds.  A large  business  is  done  in  the  building  of  steam- 
boats. Population  I860,  14,000, 

The  National  Road,  from  Cumberland  across  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to 
St.  Louis,  passes  through  Wheeling,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
terminates  here,  making  this  place  a great  thoroughfare  of  travel  between  the 
east  and  west.  The  Oiiio  River  is  crossed  here  by  a magnificent  wire  sus- 
pension bridge,  erected  at  a cost  of  upward  of  §200,000.  Its  span,  one  of  t lie 
longest  in  the  world,  measures  1,010  feet.  The  bight  of  the  towers  is  153  feet 
above  low  water  mark,  and  GO  above  the.  abutments.  The  entire  bridge  is 
supported  by  12  wire  cables,  1,380  feet  in  length  and  4 inches  in  diameter, 
e."  h composed  of  550  strands.  These  cables  are  laid  in  pairs,  3 pairs  on 
each  side  of  the  flooring. 

In  1709  Col.  Lbenczer  Zanc,  his  brothers  Silas  and  Jonathan,  with  some 
« '!  <ts  from  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  visited  the  Ohio  for  the  pur- 
] ■ of  making  improvements,  and  severally  proceeded  to  select  posi- 
tions fop  their  future  residence.  They  chose  for  their  residence  t lie  site  now 
occupied  by  the  city  of  Wheeling,  and  having  made  the  requisite  preparations 
returned  to  their  former  homes,  and  brought  out  their  families  the  ensuing 
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year.  The  Znnes  were  men  of  enterprise,  tempered  with  prudence,  and  di- 
rected by  sound  judgment.  To  the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  these  three 
brothers,  the  Wheeling  settlement  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  security  and 
preservation  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Soon  after  the  settlement  of 
this  place  other  settlements  were  made  at  different  points,  both  above  and  be- 
low Wheeling,  in  the  country  on  Buffalo,  Short  and  Grave  creeks. 

The  name  of  Wheeling  was  originally  Weeling.  which  in  the  Delaware  lan- 
guage signifies  the  place  of  a head.  At  a very  early  day,  some  whites  de- 
scending the  Ohio  in  a boat,  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  and  were  mur- 
dered by  Indians.  The  savages  cut  off  the  head  of  one  of  their  victims,  and 
placing  it  on  a pole  with  its  face  toward  the  river,  called  the  spot  Weeling. 


Southern  View  of  WhciUng. 

Th::  view  shows  the  apiK-aroio-  i f Wh«-lins  an  it  is  otn«-n.d  up.n  jhe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Th* 
*t -an  1 1#< ‘sit  landing  and  part  siftin'  vityam  m-ii  in  tin-  <>*n!ral  part.  The  suspension  bridge  crossing  over  h 
Wheeling  Island  on  the  left.  Part  -f  the  railroad  depot  is  on  the  right. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Wheeling  was  the  siege  of  For'o 
Henry,  at  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  creek,  in  September,  1777.  The  fork  was 
originally  called  Fort  Fineastle,  and  was  a place  of  refuge  for  the  settlers  in 
Dunmore’s  war.  The  name  was  afterward  changed  to  Henry,  in  honor  of 
Patrick  Henry.  The  Indians  who  besieged  the  tort  were  estimated  at  from 
*)^()  to  500  warriors,  lt  d on  by  the  notorious  Pinion  Girty.  The  garrison 
numbered  only  d-  lighrimr  men,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Shepherd.  The 
savages  made  several  attempts  to  force  tleu.-civcs  into  the  fort;  they  were 
driven  back  by  the  unerring  rille  shots  of  the  brave  little  garrison.  A rein- 
forcement. of  about  f>'>  men  having  got  into  the  tort,  the  Indians  raised  the 
siege,  having  lost  from  00  to  100  men.  The  has  of  the  garrison  was  26 
killed,  all  of  whom,  excepting  three  or  four,  fell  in  an  ambuscade  outside  the 
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v:dh  before  the  attack  on  the  fort  commenced.  The  heroism  of  Elizabeth 
Zan>'  during  the  siege  is  worthy  of  record.  This  heroine  had  but  recently 
returned  from  school  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  totally  unused  to  such  scep.es 
as  were  daily  transpiring  on  the  frontier : 

“The  stock  of  gunpowder  in  the  fort  having  been  nearly  exhausted,  it  was  de- 
terudred  to  seize  the  favorable  opportunity  offered  by  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
to  send  for  a keg  of  gunpowder  which  was  known  to  be  in  the  house  of  Ebenezer 
Z:i ne,  about  sixty  yards  from  the  gate  of  the  fort.  The  person  executing  this  ser- 
vice would  necessarily  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  being  shot  down  by  the  In- 
dians, who  were  yet  sufficiently  near  to  observe  everything  that  transpired  about 
the  works.  The  colonel  explained  the. matter  to  his  men,  and,  unwilling  to  order 
one  of  them  to  undertako  such  a desperate  enterprise,  inquired  whether  any  man 
would  volunteer  for  the  service.  Three  or  four  young  men  promptly  stepped  for- 
ward in  obedience  to  the  call.  The  colonel  informed  them  that  the  weak  state  of 
the  garrison  would  not  justify  the  absence  of  more  than  one  man,  and  that  it  was 
(hr  themselves  to  decide  who  that  person  should  be.  The  eagerness  felt  by  each 
voluuto-i  co  undertake  the  honorable  mission  prevented  them  from  making  the  ar- 
rangement proposed  by  the  commandant;  and  so  much  time  was  consumed  in  the 
contention  between  them  that  dears  began  to  arise  that  the  Indians  would  renew 
the  attack  before  the  powder  could  be  procured.  At  this  crisis,  a young  lady,  the 
sister  of  Ebenezer  and  fci.il a«  .Kune,  came  that  she  might 

permitted  to  execute  the  service.  This  proposition  seemed  so  extravagant  that  it 
met  with  a peremptory  refusal;  but  she  instantly  renewed  her  petition  in  terms  of 
redoubled  earnestness,  and  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonel  and  her  relatives 
failed  to  dissuade  her  from  her  heroic  purpose.  It  was  finally  represented  to  her 
that  either  of  the  young  men,  on  account  of  his  superior  fieetness  and  familiarity 
with  scenes  of  danger,  would  be  more  likely  than  herself  to  do  the  work  success- 
fully. fcdie  replied  that  the  danger  which  would  attend  the  enterprise  was  the 
identical  reason  that  induced  her  to  offer  her  services,  fov,  as  the  garrison  was  very 
weak,  no  soldier’s  life  should  be  placed  iu  needless  jeopardy,  and  that  if  she  were 
to  fall  her  loss  would  not  be  felt.  Her  petition  was  ultimately  granted,  and  the 
gate  opened  for  her  to  pass  out.  The  opening  of  the  gate  arrested  the  attention  of 
several  Indians  who  were  straggling  through  the  village.  It  was  noticed  that  their 
eves  were  upon  her  as  she  crossed  the  open  space  to  reach  her  brother’s  house; 
but  seized,  perhaps,  with  a sudden  freak  of  clemency,  or  believing  that  a woman’s 
lite  was  not  worth  a load  of  gunpowder,  or  influenced  by  some  other  unexplained 
motive,  they  permitted  her  to  pass  without  molestation.  When  she  reappeared 
with  the  powder  in  her  arms  the  Indians,  suspecting,  no  doubt,  the  character  of  her 
burden,  elevated  their  firelocks  and  discharged  a volley  at  her  as  she  swiftly  glided 
toward  the  gate,  but  the  balls  all  flew  wide  of  the  mark,  and  the  fearless  girl 
reached  the  fort  in  safety  with  her  prize.  The  pages  of  history  may  furnish  a 
parallel  to  the  noble  exploit  of  Elizabeth  Zane,  but  an  instance  of  greater  self- 
devotion  and  moral  intrepidity  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere.” 


Sixteen  miles  above  Wheeling  on  the  river  is  the  thriving  business 
town  of  Wellsbury.  Eight  miles  east  of  this  place  in  a healthy,  beau- 
tiful site  among  the  hills,  is  the  flourishing  institution  known  as  Beth- 
any ( oil  ego.  it  was  founded  by  Elder  Alexander  Campbell,  and  is 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  hisciples  or  Christians.  Their 
E'  uliurity  is  that  they  have  no  creed — -just  simply  a belief  in  the 
Emu  k as  the  sufficient  rule  of  Christian  faith  and  practice;  thus  leav- 
ing its  interpretation  free  to  each  individual  mind. 

Below  \\  heeling  eleven  miles,  at  the  village  of  M'oundsville,  on  the 
tIV‘  r V**  N°ted  curiosity  of  this  region,  the  Mammouth  Mound. 

It  i-*  u.i  lo.*t  in  height,  and  is  in  full  view  of  the  passing  steamers. — 
An  agi  d oak,  cut  down  on  its  summit  some  years  since,  showed  by  its 
coij.vntriu  circles  that  it  was  about  500  vears  old. 
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Point  Pleasant  is  a small  village  at  the  junction  of  the  Kanawha  with  the 
Ohio.  It  is  noted  as  the  site  of  the  most  bloody  battle  ever  fought  with  the 
Indians  in  Virginia — the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant — which  took  place  in  Dun- 
more’s  war,  Oct.  10,  1774.  The  Virginians,  numbering  1,100  men,  were 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Andrew  Lewis.  The  Indians  were  under  the 
celebrated  Shawnee  chieftain  Cornstalk,  and  comprised  the  flower  of  the 
Shawnee,  Wyandot,  Delaware,  Mingo  and  Cayuga  tribes.  The  action  lasted 
from  sunrise  until  sunset,  and  was  contested  with  the  most  obstinate  bravery 
on  both  sides.  The  Virginians  at  length  were  victorious,  but  with  a loss  of 
more  than  200  of  their  number  in  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  were 
some  of  their  most  valued  officers.  This  event  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
rude  song,  which  is  still  preserved  among  the  mountaineers  of  western  Vir- 
ginia: 

SONG  ON  THE  SHAWNEE  BATTLE. 


Let  us  mind  the  tenth  day  of  October, 
Seventy- i'our,  which  caused  woe. 

The  Indian  savages  they  did  cover 
The  pleasant  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

The  baOIe  beginning  in  the  morning. 
Throughout  the  day  it  lashed  sore, 

Till  the  evening  shades  were  returning  down 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

Judgment  precedes  to  execution, 

Let  fame  throughout  all  dangers  go, 

Our  heroes  fought  with  resolution 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

Seven  score  lay  dead  and  wounded 
Of  champions  that  did  face  their  foe, 


By  which  the  heathen  were  confounded, 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

Col.  Lewis  and  some  --noble  oaptains 
Did  down  to  death  like  Uriah . go, 

Alas  ! their  heads  wound  up  in  napkins. 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  (Ohio. 

Kings  lamented  their  mighty  fallen 
Upon  the  mountains  of  Gilboa, 

And  now  we  mourn  for  brave  Hugh  Allen, 
Far  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

O bles3  the  mighty  King  of  Heaven 
For  all  his  wondrous  works  below, 
Who  hath  to  us  the  victory  given, 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 


Ceredo  is  a new  town  established  by  Kli  Thayer,  of  Massachusetts, 
just  before  the  rebellion,  and  settled  by  Kew  England  emigrants.  It 
is  on  the  Ohio  river,  about  five  miles  above  the  line  of  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky.  The  settlement  was  nearly  broken  up  by  the  rebel- 
lion. A few  miles  above  it  is  Guyandofte,  which  was  mostly  burnt  in 
the  war. 

Charleston  is  the  most  important  town  in  West  Virginia  excepting 
Wheeling  and  Parkersburg.  It  is  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Kanawha, 
40  miles  east  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  contains  several  thousand  people. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  this  valley  is  immense  in  salt  and  coal.  In 
coal  alone,  it  has  been  said,  this  valley  could  supply  the  whole  world 
for  fifty  years,  if  it  could  be  had  from  no  other  source.  The  Kanawha 
salt  works  commence  on  the  river  near  Charleston  and  extend  on  both 
sides  for  nearly  fifteen  miles.  Millions. of  bushels  of  salt  are  annually 
manufactured.  The  salt  water  is  drawn  from  wells  bored  in  solid 
rock  from  300  to  500  feet  in  depth.  Bituminous  coal,  which  abounds 
in  the  neighborhood,  is  used  in  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 

Lewis  burg  is  an  important  town  near  the  southeastern  line  of  the 
state,  on  the  direct  road  from  Charleston  to  Richmond,  about  loo 
miles  east  from  the  former,  and  200  west  from  the  latter;  near  it  and  in 
the  same  county,  are  the  Blue  Sulphur  and  White  Sulphur  Sprin<j*\  the 
latter,  the  most  celebrated  watering  place  in  the  south:  long  the  fa- 
vorite resort  of  the  wealthy  planters  and  prominent  politicians  of  the 
south. 
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The  situation  of  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  is  charming,  it  is  in  a 
beautiful  valley  environed  by  softly  curving  mountains.  Fifty  acres 
or  more  are  occupied  with  lawns  and  walks,  and  the  cabins  and  cot- 
tages for  the  guests,  built  in  rows  around  the  public  apartments,  the 
dining-room,  the  ball-room,,  etc.,  which  give  the  place  quite  a village 
air.  The  rows  of  cottages  are  variously  named,  as  Alabama  row, 
Louisiana,  Paradise,  Baltimore,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Wolf  and  Bachelor 
rows,  Broadway,  the  Virginia  lawn,  the  Spring,  the  Colonnade,  and 
other  specialities.  The  cottages  are  built  variously,  of  brick,  wood 
and  logs,  one  story  high.  The  place  is  205  miles  west  from  Richmond, 
and  242  southwest  of  Washington  City. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  are  some  thriving  noted  towns,  as  Morgantown,  Clarksburg, 
Weston,  etc.  At  the  latter  place  is  the  state  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 
The  Baltimore  & Ohio  railroad  is  doing  much  for  the  development  of 
this  region? of  the  state.  This  great  work  of  engineering  skill  is  here 
given  a more  than  passing  notice. 

The  -Baltimore  -&nd  ■ Ohio  Railroad,  3’79  miles  in  length,  extending  from 
the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  at  Baltimore,  to  those  of  the  Ohio,  at  Wheel- 


ing, is  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  engineering  skill 
on  the  continent.  This  im- 
portant undertaking  owes  its 
origin  to  the  far-reaching  sa- 
gacity of  Philip  E.  Thomas, 
a Quaker  merchant  of  Balti- 
more, who  lived  to  see  its 
completion,  although  nearly 
thirty  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment. At  that  period,  Bal- 
timore city  was  worth  but 
825,000,000,  yet  it  unhesita- 
tingly embarked  in  an  enter- 
prise which  cost  31,000,000. 
The  first  stone  was  laid  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1S2S,  by 
the  venerable  Charles  Car- 
roll, of  Carrollton,  who  pro- 
nounced it,  next  to  signing 
the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, the  most  important 
act  of  his  life.  . 


rJi'iV‘!V','\hTtVVi:;,frAt  iwn,  coo  feet  in  length,  and  “ This  was  at  a verv  early 

ux*t  aijuve  the  luvel  of  the  stream.  . , . . . . » 

period  in  the  history  ol  rail- 
ways: and  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  from  year  to  year,  old  theories  were 
exploded  and  new  principles  introduced,  increasing  ia  boldness  and  originality  as 
it  advanced.  Its  annual  reports  went  forth  as  text  books;  its  workshops  were 
practical  lecture  rooms,  and  to  have  worthily  graduated  in  this  school,  is  an  hon- 
oralih*  jmssport  to  scientific  service  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  its  struggles 
with  unparalleled  difficulties — financial,  physical,  legislative  and  legal — the  gallant 
liule  state  of  Maryland  found  men  equal  to  each  emergency  as  it  arose,  and  the 
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development  of  so  much  talent  and  high  character  in  various  departments,  should 
not  be  esteemed  the  smallest  benefit  which  the  country  has  derived  from  this  great 
enterprise.” 

“The  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  traversing  the  Alleghanies,  has 
already  become  somewhat  classic  ground.  The  vicinity  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  old 
Fort  Frederick,  Cumberland,  and  other  portions  along  the  Potomac  River,  have 
long  been  known  to  the  world  for  their  imposing  scenery,  as  well  as  for  their 
historical  interest.  It  is  beyond  Cumberland,  however,  that  the  grandest  and  most 
effective  views  on  this  route  are  presented.  The  Piedmont  grade;  Oakland,  with 
its  inviting  summer  atmosphere;  Valley  River  Falls;  the  Monongahela, and  other 
attractive  points,  inspire  wonder  in  all  who  witness  them. 

Nor  should  the  grand  scientific  features  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road  be 
overlooked.  To  say  nothing  of  its  unique  and  most  successfully  planned  grades 
(by  which  an  elevation  of  nearly  three  thousand  feet  above  tide  is  reached),  there 
are  its  numerous  splendid  bridges  of  iron,  and  brick,  and  stone;  its  massive  build- 
ings of  all  kinds;  its  solidly  arched  tunnels,  and  numerous  other  features,  devel- 
oping the  greatest  skill  and  ingenuity  upon  the  part  of  the  strong  minds  which 
wrought  them.  The  longest  finished  tunnel  in  America  is  King  wood  Tunnel , *261 
miles  from  Baltimore ; it  is  four  fifths  of  a mile  in  length,  and  cost  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars ! 

Our  engraving  of  ‘Tray  Run  Viaduct/  ” says  Leslie’s  Pictorial,  from  which  this 
is  copied,  “is  from  an  accurate  and  faithful  drawing,  made  upon  the  spot,  by  Mr. 
D.  C.  Hitchcock,  our  artist,  who  has  also  been  engaged  in  taking  numerous  views 
on  this  attractive  route  for  the  London  Illustrated  News.  Appropriate  to  our  no- 
tice of  the  Tray  Run  Viaduct,  we  may  quote  the  following  paragraphs  from  the 
‘Book  of  the  Great  Railway  Celebration  of  1867/  published  by  the  Appletons  : 
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Cheat  River  is  a rapid  mountain  stream,  of  a dark  coffee  colored  water,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  take  its  hue  from  the  forests  of  laurel,  hemlock  and  black  spruce  in  which  it  lias 
its  rise.  Our  road  crossed  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  Cranberry  grade  by  a viaduct.  This 
is  composed  of  two  noble  spans  of  iron,  roofed  in  on  abutments,  and  a pier  of  solid  free- 
stone taken  from  a neighboring  quarry.  Arrived  at  this  point,  we  fairly  entered  the  ‘ Cheat 
Fiver  valley,’  which  presents  by  far  the  grandest  and  most  boldly  picturesque  scenery  to  be 
found  on  the  line  of  this  road,  if  indeed  it  is  not  the  finest  series  of  railroad  views  on  our 
continent.  The  European  travelers  in  our  party  were  as  much  enraptured  by  it  as  were 
those  of  us  who  have  never  visited  the  mountains,  lakes  and  glens  of  Scotia  or  Switzer- 
land. For  several  miles,  we  ran  along  the  steep  mountain  side,  clinging,  as  it  were,  to  the 
gigantic  cliffs,  our  cars  like  great  cages  suspended — though  upon  the  safest  and  most  solid 
of  beds — midway,  as  it  were,  between  heaven  and  earth.  At  one  moment  the  view  was 
confined  to  our  immediate  locality,  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  as  we  were,  by  the  towering 
mountain  spurs.  At  the  next,  a slight  curve  in  the  road  opened  to  view  fine  stretches  of 
the  deep  valley,  with  the  dark  river  flowing  along  its  bottom,  and  glorious  views  of  the  for- 
est-covered slopes  descending  from  the  peaks  to  the  water’s  edge.  Amazed  at  the  grand- 
eur of  the  ever-varying  scenery  of  this  region,  a Freueh  gentleman  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed in  ecstacy,  ‘ Mngnijiquc!  Zcrc  is  nossing  like zis  in  France!  ’ The  engineering  dif- 
ficulties, overcome  in  the  part  of  the  road  within  the  first  few  miles  west  of  Cheat  Fiver 
bridge,  must  have  been  appalling  , but  for  ns  the  rough  places  had  been  made  smooth  as 
the  prairie  levels.  After  crossing  this  l iver  itself,  at  Rowlesburg,  the  next  point  was  to  as- 
cend along  its  banks  the  ‘Cheat  River  hill.’  The  ravine  of  Kyer’s  run,  a mile  from  the 
bridge,  76  feet  deep,  was  crossed  by  a solid  embankment.  Then,  after  bold  cutting  along 
the  steep,  rocky  hill  side,  we  reached  Buckeye  hollow,  which  is  10  b feet  below  the  road  level, 
and  finally  came  to  Tray  run,  which  we  crossed  at  a hight  of  150  feet  above  its  original 
bed  by  a splendid  viaduct,  600  feet  long,  founded  on  a massive  base  of  masonry  piled  upon 
the  solid  rock  below.  These  viaducts  are  of  iron — designed  by  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  one  of  „ 
Mr.  Latrobe’s  assistants — and  are  exceedingly  graceful,  as  well  as  very  substantial  struc- 
tures. When  we  reached  the  west  end  of  the  great  Tray  run  viaduct,  the  cars  halted,  and 
the  company  alighted  for  a better  view  of  the  works.  A walk  of  a few  feet  brought  us  to 
the  brow  of  the  precipice*  overlooking  the  river,  nearly  1100  feet  below.  The  view  from  this  spot, 
both  of  the  scenery  and  the  grand  structure  which  so  splendidly  spanned  the  immense  mount- 
ain ravine,  was  truly  in-piring.  From  our  great  elevation  the  stream  appeared  to  be  almost 
beneath  our  feet,  an  illusion  promptly  dispelled  when  the  strongest  and  longest  armed 
among  us  failed  to  throw  a stone  far  enough  to  drop  in  its  bed.  With  the  entire  train  full 
of  guests,  the  band  also,  alighted  here,  and  taking  position  near  the  cliff,  struck  up  the  pop- 
ular air  of  ‘ Love  Not,’  in  sweet  harmony  with  the  emotions  inspired  by  the  scene. 
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Kentucky  was  originally  included  in  the  limits  of  Virginia,  and  the  name, 
said  to  signify,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  “The  dark  and  bloody  ground,”  is  in- 
dicative of  her  early  conflicts  with  a 
wily  and  savage  foe.  The  first  ex- 
plorer of  her  territory  of  whom  we  have 
any  very  definite  knowledge  was  Col. 
James  Smith,  who  traveled  westward 
in  1766,  from  Holston  River,  with 
three  men  and  a mulatto  slave.  The 
beautiful  tract  of  country  near  the 
Kentucky  River  appears  to  have  been 
reserved  by  the  Indians  as  a hunting 
ground , and  consequently  none  of  their 
settlements  were  found  there.  The  dark 
forests  and  cane  thickets  of  Kentucky 
separated  the  Creeks,  Chcrokees  and 
Catawbas  of  the  soutli  from  the  hostile 
tribes  of  the  Shawnees,  Wyandots  and 
Delawares  of  the  north. 

In  1767,  John  Findley  and  some 
others  made  a trading  expedition  from  North  Carolina  to  this  region.  In 
1760,  Daniel  Boone  (the  great  pioneer  of  Kentucky),  with  five  others,  among 
whom  was  Findley,  undertook  a journey  to  explore  the  country.  After  a 
long  fatiguing  march  over  a mountainous  wilderness,  they  arrived  upon  its 
borders,  and  from  an  eminence  discovered  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Ken- 
tucky. Boone  and  his  companions  built  n cabin  on  Red  River,  from  whence 
they  made  various  excursions.  Boone  being  out  hunting  one  da}',  in  com- 
pany with  a man  named  Stuart,  was  surprised  and  both  taken  prisoners  by 
the  Indians.  They  eventually  succeeded  in  making  their  escape.  On  re- 
gaining their  camp,  they  found  it  dismantled  and  deserted.  The  fate  of  its 
inmates  was  never  ascertained.  After  an  absence  of  nearly  throe  years,  Boone 
returner]  to  his  family  in  North  Carolina. 

In  1770,  Col.  James  Knox  led  into  Kentucky  a party  from  Holston,  on 
Clinch  River,  who  remained  in  the  country  about  the  same  length  of  time 
with  Boone’s  party,  and  thoroughly  explored  the  middle  and  southern  part 
>>t  the  country.  Boone’s  party  traversed  the  northern  and  middle  region  with 
groat  attention.  Although  both  parties  were  in  the  country  together,  they 
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never  met.  When  these  pioneers  returned,  they  gave  glowing  description.- 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  throughout  the  western  territories  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  The  lands  given  to  the  V i rgi nia “troops  for  their  services 
in  the  French  war  were  to  be  located  on  the  western  waters,  and  within  two 
years  after  the  return  of  Boone  and  Knox,  surveyors  were  sent  out  for  this 
purpose.  In  1773,  Capt.  Bullitt  led  a party  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Falls, 
where  a camp  was  constructed  and  fortified. 

In  the  summer  of  1774,  parties  of  surveyors  and  hunters  followed,  and 
within  the  year  James  Harrod  erected  a log  cabin  where  Barrodsburg  is  now 
built;  this  soon  grew  into  a settlement  or  station — the  oldest  in  Kentucky. 

In  1775,  Daniel  Boor.e  constructed  a fort,  afterward  called  Boonesborough, 
during  which  time  his  party  was  exposed,  to  fierce  attacks  from  the  Indians. 
By  the  middle  of  April,  the  fort  was  completed,  and  soon  after  his  wife  and 
daughters  joined  him  and  resided  in  the  fort — the  first  white  women  who  ever 
stood  on  the  banks  of  Kentucky  Biver. 

In  1775,  the  renowned  pioneer  Simon  Kenton  erected  a log  cabin  where 
the  town  of  Washington  now  stands,  in  Mason  count}’.  In  the  winter  of  this 
year,  Kentucky  was  formed  into  a county  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia.  In 
the  spring  of  1777,  the  court  of  qtfarter  sessions  held  its  first  sitting  at  II  ar- 
rodshurg. 

The  years  1780  and  1781  were  distinguished  for  a great  emigration  to  Ken- 
tucky. and  great  activity  in  land  speculations,  and  by  inroads  of  the  Indians. 
In  1780,  an  expedition  of  Indians  and  British  troops,  under  Col.  Byrd,  threat- 
ened the  settlements  with  destruction.  Cannon  were  employed  against  the 
stockade  forts,  some  of  the  stations  were  destroyed,  and  the  garrisons 
taken. 

In  1781,  every  portion  of  the  country  was  continually  in  alarm,  and  many 
lives  were  lost.  The  most  important  battle  between  the  whites  and  Indians 
ever  fought  on  its  soil  was  on  the  19th  of  August,  1782,  near  the  Blue  Lick 
Springs.  The  celebrated  Col.  Boone  bore  a prominent  part  in  this  engage- 
ment, in  which  he  lost  a son.  The  whites  numbered  but  182,  while  the  In- 
dians were  twice  or  thrice  that  number.  From  the  want  of  due  caution  in 
advancing  against  the  enemy,  they  were,  after  a short  but  severe  action,  routed 
with  the  loss  of  seventy-seven  men  and  twelve  wounded.  Kentucky  being 
the  first  settled  of  the  western  states,  a large  number  of  expeditions  were  sent 
out  by  her  from  time  to  time  against  the  Indians  in  the  then  wilderness  coun- 
try north  of  the  Ohio;  these  were  mostly  within  the  present  limits  of  Ohio, 
which  thus  became  the  battle  ground  of  Kentucky,  and  was  watered  with 
the  blood  of  her  heroic  pioneers. 

After  the  revolutionary  war,  there  was  a period  of  political  discontent. 
This  arose  partly  from  the  inefficient  protection  of  Virginia  and  the  old  fed- 
eral congress  against  the  inroads  of  the  Indians,  and  partly  by  a distrust  lest 
the  general  government  should  surrender  the  right  to  navigate  the  Missis- 
sippi to  its  mouth. 

Kentucky  was  the  central  scene  of  the  imputed  intrigues  of  Aaron  Burr 
and  his  coadjutors  to  form  a western  republic.  \Vrhat  the  precise  designs  of 
Burr  really  were  lias  perhaps  never  been  fully  understood. 

Kentucky  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  1S12.  After  the  surrender  of 
Hull  at  Detroit,  the  whole  quota  of  the  slate,  consisting  of  upward  of  5.000 
volunteers,  was  called  into  active  service.  In  addition  to  these,  a force  of 
mounted  volunteers  was  raised,  and  at  one  time  upward  of  7,000  Kentuckians 
are  said  to  have  been  in  the  field,  aud  such  was  the  desire  in  the  state  to 
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enter  into  the  contest  that  executive  authority  was  obliged  to  interpose  to 
limit  the  number.  At  this  period,  Isaac  Shelby,  a hero  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  was  governor  of  the  state.  At  the  barbarous  - massacre  of  the  River 
Raisin,  and  also  in  the  unfortunate  attempt  to  relieve  Fort  Meigs,  many 
of  her  brave  sons  perished.  In  the  recent  war  with  Mexico,  several  of  her 
distinguished  citizens  engaged  in  the  contest. 

Kentucky  was  separated  from  Virginia  in  1786,  after  having  had  several 
conventions  at  Danville.  In  1792,  it  was  received  into  the  Union  as  an  in- 
dependent state.  The  first  constitution  was  formed  in  1790,  the  second  in 
1796,  The  financial  revulsion  which  followed  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  was  severely  felt  in  Kentucky.  The  violence  of  the  crisis  was  much 
enhanced  in  this  state  by  the  charter  of  forty  independent  banks  in  1818, 
with  a capital  of  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars,  which  were  permitted  to  re- 
deem their  notes  with  the  paper  of  the  bank  'of  Kentucky.  The  state  was 
soon  flooded  with  the  paper  of  these  banks.  This  soon  depreciated,  and  the 
state  laws  . ueh  that  the  creditor  was  obliged  to  receive  his  dues  at  one 
half  their  value.  The  people  of  the  state  became  .divided  .into  two  parties; 
the  debtor  party,  which  constituted  the  majority,  was  cMied  the  Relief,  and 
the  creditors  the  Anti-Relief  party.  The  judges  of  the  courts  declared  the 
acts  of  the  legislature,  in  sustaining  the  currency,  unconstitutional.  The  ma- 
jority attempted  to  remove  them  from  oflice  by  establishing  new  courts;  the 
people  became  divided  into  the  “new  court”  and  “old  court”  parties.  The 
contest  was  finally  decided  in  the  canvass  of  1826,  when  the  old  court  party 
per  vailed. 

Kentucky  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Ohio  River,  separating  it  from  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois;  E.  by  Virginia;  W.  by  the  Mississippi  River,  sepa- 
rating it  from  Missouri,  and  S.  by  Tennessee.  It  is  situated  between  36°  30' 
and  39°  10'  N.  Lat.,  and  between  81°  50'  and  S9°  20'  W.  Long.  Its  length 
is  about  400  miles,  and  its  breadth  170  miles,  containing  37,680  square 
miles. 

Kentucky  presents  a great  diversity  of  surface.  In  the  eastern  part,  where 
if  is  bordered  by  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  there  are  numerous  lofty  eleva- 
tions; and  on  the  Ohio  River,  through  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  state, 
there  is  a strip  of  hilly  but  fertile  land  from  five  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth. 
On  the  margin  of  the  Ohio  are  numerous  tracts  of  bottom  lands,  which  are 
periodically  overflowed.  Between  the  hilly  country  of  the  more  mountain- 
ous eastern  counties  and  Green  River  is  a fertile  tract,  frequently  called  the 
‘ garden  of  the  state.”  This  is  in  the  blue  limestone  region,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  the  beautiful  town  of  Lexington.  The  line  demarking  this  region 
parses  trom  the  Ohio  round  the  heads  of  Licking  and  Kentucky  Rivers, 
Dick’s  River,  and  down  Great  Green  River  to  the  Ohio;  and  within  this 
compass  of  above  one  hundred  miles  square  is  found  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  extraordinary  countries  on  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone.  The  soil  is 
ot  a loose,  deep  and  black  mold,  without  sand — on  first-rate  lands,  from  two 
t<*  three  feet  deep — and  exceedingly  luxuriant  in  all  its  productions.  It  is 
well  watered  by  line  springs  and  streams,  and  its  beautiful  climate  and  the 
salubrity  of  the  country  are  unequalled;  the  winter,  even,  being  seldom  so 
inclement  as  to  render  the  housing  of  cattle  necessary.  In  a state  of  nature, 
nearly. the  whole  surface  of  this  region  was  covered  with  a dense  forest  of 
m ‘je.-Uic  trees,  and  a close  undergrowth  of  gigantic  reeds,  forming  what  in 
the  country  arc  called  eanebrakes.  In  the  southern  part,  however,  on  the 
head  waters  of  Green  River  and  its  tributaries,  is  an  extensive  tract,  thinly 
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wooderl,  and  covered  in  summer  with  high  grass  growing  amid  scattered  and 
stunted  oaks.  Struck  with  the  contrast  this  region  presented  to  the  luxu- 
riant forests  of  the  neigboring  districts,  the  first  settlers  gave  the  country  the 
unpromising  name  of  “barrens” 

In  1800,  the  legislature  considering  this  tract  but  of  little  value,  made  a 
gratuitous  grant  of  it  to  actual  settlers.  This  land  proved  to  be  excellent  for 
grain,  and  also  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle.  The  whole  state,,  below  the 
mountains,  has,  at  the  usual  depth  of  eight  feet,  a bed  of  limestone,  which  has 
frequent  apertures.  The  rivers  have  generally  worn  deep  channels  in  the 
calcareous  rocks  over  which  they  flow.  There  are  precipices  on  the  Ken- 
tucky River  of  solid  limestone  300  feet  high.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are  widely 
diffused;  coal,  especially,  occupies  an  extensive  field.  Sait  springs  are  nu- 
merous, and  mineral  springs  are  found  in  many  places.  The  great  agricul- 
tural productions  are  hemp,  flax,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  wheat  and  live  stock. 
More  than  half  of  all  the  hemp  raised  in  the  Union  is  grown  in  Kentucky. 
Population,  in  1790,  73,077  ; in  1820,. 504,317 ; in  1840.  779,828;  in  1850, 
982,405  ; in  1SG0,  1,185,567,  of  whom  225,490  were  slaves. 


Showing  the  rippenmncc  of  the  place  from  the  railroad.  The  southern  entrance  of  the  tunnel  through 
the  limestone  blurt',  nnd  under  the  Swtte  Arsenal  and  foot  path  to  the  Cemetery,  j-  -.vn  on  the  ri'^ht.  The 
Capitol  and  eomo  other  public  buildings  are  seen  in  the  central  part,  Kentucky  Diver  in  front  on  the  left. 


Frankfort,  the  capital  of  Kentucky,  is  25  miles  N.  IV.  from  Lexington, 
and  53  K.  from  Louisville.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  right  or  north- 
east bank  of  Kentucky  River,  60  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  the  midst  of  the 
wild  and  picturesque  scenery  which  renders  that  stream  so  remarkable.  The 
city  stands  on  an  elevated  plain  between  the  river  and  the  hieh  bluffs,  which 
rise  150  feet  immediately  behind  the  town.  The  river,  which  is  navigable, 
for  steamboats  to  this  place,  is  nearly  100  yards  wide,  and  Cows  through  a 
deep  channel  of  limestone  rock.  A chain  bridge  crosses  the  river  here,  eon 
nccting  the  city  with  South  Frankfort,  its  suburb.  The  railroad  from  Lex- 
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imgion  passes  into  tho  city  in  a tunnel  through  the  limestone  rock  or  ledge 
on  which  the  State  Arsenal  is  erected.  Frankfort  is  well  built,  and  has  line 
edifices  of  brick  and  Kentucky  marble.  The  State  House  is  a handsome  ed- 
ifice of  white  marble.  Tho 
city  is  well  supplied  with  ex- 
cellent spring  water,  which  is 
conveyed  into  the  town  bv 
iron  pipes.  The  State  Peni- 
tentiary is  located  here,  and 
the  trade  of  the  place  is  fa- 
cilitated by  railroads  in  vari- 
ous directions.  The  Ken- 
tucky Military  Institute,  a 
thriving  institution,  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Frankfort.  Popu- 
lation about  5,000. 

^Frankfort  was  established 
by  the  Virginia  legislature  ic 
17S6,  though  the  first  survey 
of  €00  acres  was  made  by 
Robert  McAfee,  on  the  l€th 
of  July,  1773.  The  seat  of  government  was.  located  in  1792,  and  the  first 
session  of  the  assembly  was  held 
in  1793.  The  public  buildings 
not  being  ready,  the  legislature 
assembled  in  a large  frame  house 
belonging  to  Maj.  James  Love, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city." 

The  Frankfort  Cemetery  is  laid 
out  on  the  summit  of  the  high  and 
commanding  bluffs  which  imme- 
diately rise  in  an  eastern  direc- 
tion from  the  c-ity.  The  k-M;li- 
»ury  Monument’5  (an  engraving  of 
which  is  annexed)  was  erected  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, Feb.,  1848.  The  following 
inscriptions  and  names  are  en- 
graved upon  it,  viz : 

Military  Monument  Erected  nv 
Kentucky,  A.  I).,  1>00. 

Mexico,  lit.  J.  \V.  Powell;  Boones- 
homuijh'  Harmar  s Defeat,  Capt.  J. 

MeMurtsy;  Monterey,  P.  M.  Par- 
bmir;  Buena  Vista,  Col.  William  K. 

McKee,  Lieut.  Col.  Clay,  Cant.  Win. 

*’•  M'illis.  Adjutant  E.  P.  Vaughn; 

Bn.nn.  Col.  John  Allen,  Mai.  iJonja- 
n io  Craves,  Capt.  John  Woolfoik, 

< a;»r^  X.  (,.  S.  Hart,  Capt.  James  Meade,  Capt.  Robert  Edwards,  Capt.  Virgil  Me- 
t ra  a;  mi,  Capt.  William  i ’rice.  Capt.  John  Ldinundson,  Capt.  John  Simpson.  Capt 
! A--w.il  Hickman,  Lieut.  John  \V  illiamson;  Than  es,  Col.  Win.  Whitley,  Capt.  Elij  It 
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Craig,  Lieut.  Robert  Lo^an,  Lieut.  Tb.os.  C.  Graves.  Lieut.  Thus.  Overton,  Lieut. 
Francis  Chinn,  Ensign  Levi  Wells,  Ensign 8-haw  ban,  burgeon  Alex.  Mont- 

gomery. burgeon  Thomas  0.  Davis,  Surgeon  John  Irvin,  Surgeon  Thos.  Mcllvaine; 
Indian  ]\rars , Col.  John  Flovd,  Col.  Nathaniel  Jlar\Col.  Walker  Daniel,  Col.  Wm. 
Christian,  Col.  Rice  Galloway,  Col.  James  Harrow?,  Col.  Win.  Lynn,  Maj.  Evan 
Shelby,  Maj.  Blandf  Ballard,  Capt,  Christ  Irvin,  Capt.  Win.  McAfee,  Capt.  John 
Kennedy,  Capt.  Christopher  Crcpps,  Capt.  Rogers,  Capt.  Win.  Bryant,  Capt.  Tip- 
ton,  Capt.  Chapman,  Capt,  McCracken,  Capt.  James  Shelby,  Capt.  Samuel  Grant, 
Supv'r  Haney  Taylor,  Supv’r  Willis  Lee;  Massissinaicay,  St.  Clair’s  Defeat,  Col. 
Wm.  Oldham;  Us  till’s  Defeat,  Capt.  James  Estill,  Lieut  South;  Tippecanoe , Col. 
Joseph  II.  Daviess,  Col.  Abram  Owen;  Fort  Meigs,  Col.  Wm.  Dudley,  Capt.  John 
C.  Morrison,  Capt  Chris* r Irvin,  Capt,  Joseph  Clark,  Capt.  Thomas  Lewis;  Blue 
Licks , Col.  John  Todd,  Col  Stephen  Trigg,  Major  Silas  Harlan,  Maj.  Wm.  McBride, 
Capt.  Edward  Bulger,  Capt  John  Gordon,  Capt.  Isaac  Boone. 

The  principal  battles  and  campaigns  in  which  her  sons  devoted  their  lives  to 
their  country  are  inscribed  on  the  bands,  and  beneath  the  same  are  the  names  of 
the  officers  who  fell.  The  names  of  her  soldiers  who  died  fur  their  country  are  too 
numerous  to  be  inscribed  on  any  column.  By  order  of  the  legislature,  the  name 
of  Col.  J.  J.  Hardin,  of  the  1st  Reg.  Illinois  Infantry,  a son  of  Kentucky,  who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  is  inscribed  hereon. 

Kentucky  has  erected  this  column  in  gratitude  equally  to  her  officers  and  soldiers. 


To  the  memory  of  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson',  a faithful  public  servant  for  .neatly 
half  a century,  as  a member  of  the  Kentucky  legislature  and  senator  in  congress. 
Author  of  the  Sunday  Mail  Report,  and  of  the  laws  for  the  abolishment  for  debt  in 
Kentucky  and  in  the  United  States.  Distinguished  for  his  valor  as  a colonel  of  a. 
Kentucky  regiment  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  For  four  years  vice-president  of 
the  United  States.  Kentucky,  his  native  state,  to  mark  the  sense  of  his  eminent 
services  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  has  erected  this  monument  in  the  resting 
place  of  her  illustrious  dead.  Richard  Mentor  Johnson,  born  at  Bryant’s  Station, 
on  the  17th  day  of  October,  JL7S1  ; died  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  on  the  19th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1850. 


Philip  Norbourxf.  Barbour,  bom  in  Henderson,  Kentucky,  graduated  with 
merit  at  West  Point  in  1829;  and  immediately  commissioned  Lieutenant  3d  Regi- 
ment U.  S.  Infantry;  captain  by  brevet  fir  valor  in  the  Florida  War;  served  with 
distinction  at  Palo  Alto;  major  by  brevet  for  distinguished  gallantry  and  skill  at 
Resaea  de  la  Palma.  He  fell  at  the  head  of  his  command,  covered  with  honor  and 
glory,  at  the  storming  of  Monterey,  Sept.  21;  18-19.  Florida,  Palo  Alto,  Resaea  de 
Palma,-  Monterey.  Kentucky  has  erected  this  monument  to  a brave  and  noble  son. 

“At  its  session  of  1844-45,  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  adopted  measures  to  have 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  celebrated  pioneer;  Daniel  Boone,  and  those  of  his  wife, 
removed  from  their  place  of  burial  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  for  the  purpose 
of  interment  in  the  public  cemetery  at  Frankfort. 

The  consent  of  the  surviving  relations  of  the  deceased  having  been  obtained,  a 
commission  was  appointed,  under  whose  superintendence  the  removal  was  effected; 
and  the  13th  of  September,  1845,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  time  when  the  ashes  of  the 
venerable  dead  would  bo  committed  with  fitting  ceremonies  to  the  place  of  their 
final  repose.  The  deep  feeling  excited  by  the  occasion  was  evinced  by  the  as- 
sembling of  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  the 
ceremonies  were  most  imposing  and  impressive.  A procession,  extending  more 
than  a mile  in  length,  accompanied  the  coffin  to  the  grave.  The  hearse,  decorated 
with  evergreens  and  dowers,  and  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  was  placed  in  its  as- 
signed position  in  the  line,  accompanied,  as  pall  bearers,  by  tho  following  distin- 
guished pioneers,  viz. : Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  8cott;  General  James  Taylor, 
of  Campbell,  Capt.  James  Ward,  of  Mason  ; Gen.  Robert  1>.  McAfee  and  Deter  Jor- 
dan, of  Mercer;  Waller  Bullock,  Esq.,  of  Fayette;  Capt  Tiios.  Joyce,  of  Louisville 
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Mr.  Laud  in.  Sneed,  of  Franklin;  Col.  John  Johnston,  of  the  state  of  Ohio;  Major 
Z.  Williams,  of  Kenton,  and  Col.  Win.  Boone,  of  Shelby.  The  procession  was  ac- 
companied by  several  military  companies,  and  by  the  members  oi  the  Masonic  Fra- 
ternity, and  the  Independent  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  rich  regalia.  Arrived  at  the 
grave,  the  company  was  brought  together  in  a beautiful  hollow  near  the  grave,  as- 
cending from  the 
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Gr.vvks  or  D.vsiu,  Coovr  am*  his  Wife  at  Frank fokt. 

The  graves  of  Boone  ami  hi-?  wife  are  without  a monument  save  the  forest 
scene  by  which  they  art*  surrounded.  The  spot  where  they  were  interred  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  two  trees,  around  which  is  a simple  board  seat.  It  is  near 
the  edge  of  the  high  bluff  rising  from  the  river.  The  beautiful  valley  of 
Kentucky  Iltver  is  seen  iu  the  extreme  distance. 


center  on  every  side. 
Here  the  funeral  ser 
vices  were  perform- 
ed. The  hymn  was 
given  out  by  the 
liev.  Mr.  Godeil,  of 
the  Baptist  Church; 
prayer  by  Bishop 
Motile,  of  the  Metho- 
dist E.  Church;  ora- 
tion by  the  Honora- 
ble John  J.  Critten- 
den; closing  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Bullock,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian C h u r c h , 
and  benediction  by 
the  Kev.  P.  S.  Fall, 
of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  cofiins 
were  then  lowered 
into  the  graves.  The 
spot  where  the 
graves  are  situated 
is  as  beautiful  as  na- 
ture and  art  com- 
bined can  make  it.’ 


Only  two  persons 
were  present  of  all 

the  assembled  thousands  who  had  known  Boone  personally,  (.hie  of  these 
was  the  venerable  Col.  John  Johnston,  of  Ohio,  long  an  agent  of  the  U.  S. 
government  over  the  Indians,  having  been  appointed  to  that  office  by  Wash- 
ington. The  other  was  a humble  old  man  named  Ellison  Williams,  who 
walked  barefoot  from  Covington  to  Frankfort,  a distance  of  sixty  miles,  to 
sec  Boone’s  bones  buried,  but  be  was  a silent  mourner  and  an  entire  stranger 
in  that  vast  crowd.  He  left  as  his  dying  request  that  he  should  be  buried 
by  the  side  of  Boone,  and  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  in  1SG0  appropriated 
ninety  dollars  for  that  purpose.  At  the  same  session  they  passed  a bill  ap- 
propriating two  thousand  dollars  to  erec-t  a monument  over  the  remains  of 
Boone  and  his  wife.  The  originator  of  the  bill  was  the  Hon.  Samuel  Hay- 
craft,  senator  from  Hardin,  who  advocated  the  measure  in  a speech  of  “al- 
most matchless  beauty,  eloquence  and  patriotism.” 


Haurodsjujrg,  the  county  seat  of  Mercer  county,  is  situated  near  the 
.geographical  center  of  the  state,  thirty  miles  south  from  Frankfort,  on  an 
i aiiueuce.  1 mile  from  Sail  Kiver  and  S miles  from  Kentucky  River.  It 
contains  the  county  buildings,  7 churches,  2 banks  25  stores,  several  manu- 
facturing establishments,  the  Kentucky  University,  2 female  colleges,  anil 
about  2, mill  inhabitants.  Bacon  College,  founded  in  1SJG,  under  the  pat- 
ronage oi  (lie  Christian  denomination,  is  located  in  this  place.  The  liar 
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fodsburg  Springs  are  celebrated  for  the  .medicinal  virtue  of  their  waters,  and 
for  the  beauty  and  extent  of  the  adjoining  grounds. 

According  to  some  authorities,  Harrodsburg  was  the  first  settled  place  in 
Kentucky.  In  July,  1773,  the  McAfee  company  from  Bottetourt  county, 
Ya.,  visited  this  region,  and  surveyed  lands  on  Salt  River.  Capt.  James 
Harrod,  with  forty-one  men,  descended  the  Ohio  River  from  -the  Mononga- 
hola,  in  May,  1774,  and  penetrating  into  the  intervening  forest  made  his 
principal  camp  about  one  hundred  yards  below  the  town  spring,  under  the 
branches  of  a large  elm  tree.  About  the  middle  of  June,  Capt.  Harrod  and 
companions  laid  off  a town  plot  (which  included  the  camp),  and*  erected  a 
number  of  cabins.  The  place  received  the  name  of  Harrodstown,  afterward 
Oldtown.  and  finally  the  present  name  of  Harrodsburg.  The  first  corn  raised 
in  Kentucky  was  in  1775,  by  John  Harmon,  in  a field  at  the  east  end  of 
Harrodsburg.  During  the  year  1777,  the  Indians,  in  great  numbers,  col- 
lected about  Harrodsburg,  in  order,  it  was  supposed,  to  prevent  any  corn 
being  raided  for  the  support  of  the  settlers.  In  this  period  of  distress  and 
peril,  a lad  by  the  name  of  Hay,  seventeen  years  of  age,  rendered  himself  an 
■ object  of  general  favor  by  bis  courage  and  -enterprise.  He  often  rose  before 
day,  and  left  the  fort  on  an  old  horse  to  procure  (by  hunting)  food  for  the 
garrison.  This  horse’ was  the  only  one  left  unslaughtered  by  the  Indians 
of  forty  brought  to  the  country  by  Major  M’Oary.  He  proceeded,  on  these 
occasions,  cautiously  to  Salt  River,  generally  riding  in  the  bed  of  some  small 
stream  to  conceal  bis  course.  When  sufficiently  out  of  hearing,  he  would 
kill  his  load  of  game  and  bring  it  in  to  the  suffering  people  of  the  fort  after 
nightfall. 

Louisville,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Jefferson  county,  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  state,  and,  next  to  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg,  the  most  important  on  the 
Ohio.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  head  of  the  rapids, 
(>5  miles  by  railroad  W.  of  Frankfort,  130  below  Cincinnati,  590  W.  byS.  from 
Washington,  and  1,411  above  New  Orleans.  The  city  is  built  on  a gentle  ac- 
clivity, 75  feet  above  low  watermark,  on  a slightly  undulating  plain.  Eight 
handsome  streets,  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  run  east  and  west,  parallel  with 
the  river:  they  are  crossed  by  more  than  30  others  running  at  right  angles. 
The  situation  and  surrounding  scenery  of  Louisville  are  beautiful,  and  from 
some,  parts  is  had  a delightful  view  of  the  Ohio  River  and  of  the  town  of 
New  Albany,  a few  miles  below. 

Its  immediate  trade  extends,  into 'all  the  surrounding  country,  and  em- 
braces within  the  state  of  Kentucky  a circuit  of  one  of  the  most  productive 
regions  of  the  world.  The  manufactures  of  Louisville  are  very  extensive, 

• embracing  a great  variety.  It  has  foumleries  and  machine  shops,  steam  bag- 
ging factories,  cotton,  woolen  and  tobacco  factories,  mills  of  various  kinds, 
distilleries,  breweries,  agricultural  factories,  etc.  Ship  building  is  also  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  The  trade  of  Louisville  is  estimated  at  one  hundred 
millions  ofulollars  annually.  The  principal  agricultural  exports  are  tobacco, 
pork,  hemp,  and  flour.  It  is  connected  with  its  suburb  Portland  by  a rail- 
road operated  by  horse  power,  and  by  a canal  2\  miles  around  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio,  with  a total  lockage  of  22  feet.  It  is  also  connected  by  railroads 
wit'll  the  interior.  Since  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  Nashville,  an  im- 
mense trade  has  opened. with  the  .south,  which  has  given  a great  impulse  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  city.  Louisville  contains  many  splendid  public  build- 
ings, 10  banks,  about  50  churches,  and  a population,  in  1800,  of  75,190. 

The  Medical  Institute,  organized  in  1837,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city 
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council,  ranks  high  among  the  public  institutions  of  Louisville.  The  Uni- 
t* mity  of  Louisville  is  in  successful  operation,  and  has  buildings  which  are  an 
ornament  to  the  city.  The  Marine  Hospital,  designed  as  a refuge  for  sick 


View  of  the  Central  part  of  Louisville. 

Tl»e  view  shows  tho  appearance  of  tlv-  central  part  of  Louisville,  from  the  Indiana  side  of  the  Ohio. 
Th«  J.  ffvrsun  City  Kerry  Landing,  ami  Galt  House  appear  on  »he  left,  the  Louisville  Hotel  in  the  dis- 
4,u  the  right,  the  Court  House  and  City  Mall,  the  Catholic  and  other  Churches  in  the  central  part. 

and  infirm  mariners,  is  an  important  public  institution,  located  and  established 
here  in  1820,  by  a grant  from  the  state  of  8-1.0,000.  Another  Marine  Asy- 
lum has  been  erected  here  by  the  general  government.  The  Asylum  for  the 
L’oxl,  established  by  the  state  in  1842,  has  a spacious  building  erected  by 
the  joint  contributions  of  the  state  and  citizens  or'  Louisville.  The  students, 
be.-vide  their  literary  studies,  are  also  instructed  in  various  kinds  of  handi- 
craft. by  which  they  can  support  themselves  after  leaving  the  institution.  St. 

ph's  Lfirman/  is  a Catholic  benevolent  institution.  The  KnifuctA/  Ws- 
< rira/  Society,  in  this  place,  was  incorporated  in  1838:  it  lias  collected  valua- 
ble documents  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  state  and  of  the  west, 
i lie  Mercantile  Library  Association  has  a large  and  valuable  collection  of 
books.  The  Artesian  Well , at  Louisville,  sends  up  immense  'quantities  of 
mineral  water  of  rare  medicinal  value  in  various  complaints,  proving  a bless- 
as  great  as  it  was  unexpected  to  the  citizens. 

The  following,  relative  to  the  first  settlement,  etc.,  of  Louisville,  is  from 
*■  "bins’  Historical  Sketches  of  Ivy.: 

1 ‘i'Liiii  Thomas  Ihillitt,  of  Virginia,  undo  of  the  late  Alexander  Seott  Ihillitt, 
1 •'  •is  the  lirst  lieutenant-governor  of  Kentucky,  is  - aid  tit  have  laid  off  1 ,oni  iile 
11  !•'•••  l ids  was  before  the  first  log  cabin  was  built  in  Kentucky.  I <>r  several 
' ir»  alter  this,  the  silence  of  the  forest  was  undisturbed  by  the  white  man.  Tins 
1 "y  iv;h  («’iMsi(»nallv  visited  by  different  persons,  but  no  .settlement  was  made  lin- 
'd 1 7 ,S.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  a party,  consisting  of  a small  number  of 
families,  cam.  to  the  Tails  with  Cleorge  Rogers  Clark,  and  were  left  by  him  on  an 
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island  near  the  Kentucky  shore,  now  called  Corn  island.  The  name  is  suppose  1 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the  settlers  planted  their  first  In 
dian  corn  on  this  island. 

These  settlers  were  sixty  or  seventy  miles  distant  from  any  other  settlement,  and 
had  nothing  hut  their  insular  position  to  defend  them  from  the  Indians.  The  posts 
iu  the  Wabash  country,  occupied  by  the  British,  served  as  points  of  support  for 
the  incursions  of  the  savages.  After  these  had  been  taken  by  Clark,  the  settlers 
were  in:>pired  with  confidence,  and.  in  the  fall  of  1778,  removed  from  the  island  to 
the  site  now  occupied  by  Louisville.  Here  a block  house  was  erected,  and  the 
number  of  settlers  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  other  emigrants  from  Virginia. 

in  1780,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  ‘an  act  for  establishing  the  town  of 
Louisville,  at  the  falls  of  Ohio.'  By  this  act,  ‘John  Todd,  jr.,  Stephen  Trigg,  Geo. 
Slaughter,  John  Floyd,  William  Pope,  George  Meriwether,  Andrew  Hynes,  James 
Sullivan,  gentlemen,’  were  appointed  trustees  to  lay  off  the  town  on  a tract  of  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  which  had  been  granted  to  John  Connelly  by  the  British 
government,  and  which  he  had  forfeited  by  adhering  to  the  English  monarch. 
Each  purchaser  was  to  build  on  his  own  lot  ‘a  dwelling  house  sixteen  feet  by  twenty 
at  least,  with  a brick  or  -stone  chimney,  to  be  finished  within  two  years  from  the  day 
of  sale.’  On  account  of  the  interruptions  caused  by  the  inroads  of  the  Indians, 
the  time was-al’tenmrd  .extended.  The  state  of  the  settlers  was  one  of  constant 
danger  and  anxiety.  Their  foes  were  continually  prowling  around,  and  it  was 
risking  their  lives  to  leave  the  lort. 

The  settlement  at  the  falls  was  more  exposed  than  those  in  the  interior,  on  ac- 
count of  the  facility  with  which  the  Indians  could  cross  and  recross  the  river,  and 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pursuing  them.  The  savages  frequently  crossed  the 
rive*',  and  after  killing  some  of  the  settlers,  and  committing  depredations  upon 
property,  re  crossed  and  escaped.  In  1780,  Colonel  George  Slaughter  arrived  at 
tire  Palis  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  state  troops.  The  inhabitants  were  inspired 
with  a feeling  of  security  which  led  them  frequently  to  expose  themselves  with  too 
little  caution.  Their  foes  were  ever  on  the  watch,  and  were  continually  destroying 
valuable  lives.  Danger  and  death  crouched  in  every  path,  and  lurked  behind 
every  tree. 
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Medical  and  Laic  Colieyes , Louisville. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the  graveyards 
of  Louisville,  the  first  three  being  in  the  old  yard  in  the  city,  the  remainder 
in  the  Cave  Hill  Cemetery: 

Erected  V»y  I>r.  J.  M.  Talbot  0>  llu*  nunnery  of  Ms  Father,  C.-ipt.  Isiiam  Talbot,  who  de- 
parted tli i ^ lifo  July  IS'jy,  in  hid  Sl.-t  your,  lie  wus  born  i:i  Virginia.  At  n tender  age 
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he  entered  the  Army  of  tho  Revolution,  was  in  the  memorable  battles  of  Brandywine,  Ger- 
mantown and  Monmouth.  Visited  Ky.  in  ’79,  and  after  his  permanent  location  in  ’82,  was 
j:i  the  disastrous  engagement  with  the  Indians  at  the  Lower  Blue  Licks.  He  sustained 
through  life  the  character  of  a high  minded,  honorable  gentleman.  Ilis  Honesty  and  In- 
tegrity were  never  questioned,  and  far  better  than  all,  he  died  with  a bright  hope  of  enjoying 
eternal  Life  beyond  the  grave. 


lUrv.  Isaac  McCoy,  born  June  13th,  1734,  died  June  21st,  1836.  For  near  30  years,  his 
f!iti:o  time  and  energies  were  devoted  to  the  civil  and  religious  improvement  of  the  Abo- 
riginal tribes  of  this  country.  He  projected  and  founded  the  plan  of  their  Colonization, 
their  only  hope,  the  imperishable  monument  of  his  wisdom  and  benevolence. 

The  Indian’s  Friend,  for  them  he  loved  through  life. 

For  them  in  death  he  breathed  his  final  prayer. 

Now  from  his  toil  he  rests — the  care — the  strife — 

And  waits  in  heaven,  bis  works  to  follow  there. 

To  the  memory  of  M ajor  John  Harrison',  who  was  born  in  "Westmoreland  Co.,  Virginia, 
A.D.  1754.  . After  having  fought  for  the  Liberty  of  his  Country  during  the  struggles  of  the 
American  Revolution,  he  settled  in  Louisville  in  1780,  and  paid  nature’s  final  debt,  J uly  15th, 

3821.  

Pearson  Follansbee,  City  Missionary  in  Louisville,  born  March  4,  ISOS,  in  Vassalboro, 
Me.,  died  Sept.  6th,  1846.  “ He  went  about  doing  good.  Il-is  record  is  on  high.” 

00  — > 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Jo  UN  McKinley,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.  S.  Born  May  1,  1780;  died  July  19,  1852.  “In  his  manner  he  was  simple  and  uuaf- 
L-eted,  and  his  character  was  uniformly  marked  with  manliness,  integrity  and  honor.  He 
v ns  a candid,  impartial  and  righteous  judge,  shrinking  from  no  responsibility.  He  was 
fearless  in  the  performance  of  bis  duty,  seeking  only  to  do  right,  and  fearing  nothing  but 
to  do  wrong.”— //oa.  ,/.  Crittenden'*  r.emnrl'i  in  U.  S.  Court. 


Wm.  H.  G.  Butler,  horn  in  Jefferson  Co.,  Ind.,  Oct.  3,  1825,  died  at  Louisville,  Ky', 
Nov.  2,  1853.  A man  without  fear  and  without  reproach,  of  gentle  and  retiring  disposi- 
tion, of  clear  and  vigorous  mind;  an  accomplished  scholar,  a devoted  and  successful 
teacher,  a meek  and  humble  Christian,  lie  fell  by  the  hand  of  violence  in  the  presence  of 
his’loving  pupils,  a Martyr  to  his  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  This  monument  is 
erected  by  his  pupils,  and  a bereaved  community,  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  worth, 
and  to  perpetuate  their  horror  at  his  murder. 

• Jane  McCullough,  wife  of  John  Martin,  died  by  the  falling  of  the  Walnut  Presby- 
terian Church,  Aug.  27,  1854.  Aged  59  years. 

She  loved  the  Courts  of  God  below,  I Anil  while  engaged  in  worship  there, 
There  found  her  Saviour  nigh,  j Was  called  to  those  on  high. 


j 


Annexed  is  a view  of  tlie  magnificent  bridge  over  Green  ITivcr  on  tbe 
Louisville  arid  Nashville  Kailroad.  Excepting  the  Victoria  Bridge,  at  Mon- 
treal, it  is  the  largest  iron  bridge  on  this  continent.  The  iron  work  of  the 
superstructure,  which  was  built  by  Inman  & Gault,  of  Louisville,  was  begun 
iti  July,  1858,  and  by  July,  1351),  the  bridge  was  in  its  place  ready  for  the 
passage  of  trains. 

It  crosses  the  valiev  of  Green  Liver  near  the  town  of  Mumfordsville,  Kentucky, 
at  M;t  70  miles  from  Louisville,  and  twenty  miles  above  the  celebrated  .Mammoth. 
Gave,  which  is  located  on  the  same  stream.  Its  total  length  is  1,000  feet.,  consist- 
ing « »f  three  spans  of  *208  feet,  and  two  of  2s 3 feet  each  ; is  118  feet  above  low- 
water;  contains  038. 000  pounds  of  east,  and  381,000  pounds  of  wrought  iron,  and 
2,.V >0  cubic  feet  of  timber  in  the  form  of  rail  joists,  i'hnre  are  10,220  cubic  yards 
of  masonry  in  the  piers  and  abutments.  The  cost  of  the  superstructure,  inelud- 
iiiE  that  of  erection,  was  sixty-eight  dollars  per  foot  lineal — that  of  the  entire  work. 
•8 1 1*5,000.  The  plan  of  truss  is  that  invented  by  Albert  l'ink,  the  designer  and 
y tistno  tor  of  tlio  bridges  and  viaducts  on  tin*  Laltiinore  and  Ohio  Lailroad;  and 
jHTuliar  in  this,  that  it  is  srlf-eomponsuting  and  s«df  adjusting,  and  no  extremes 
of  temperature  can  put  it  in  such  a condition  thar  all  the  parts  can  not  act  in  their 
accustomed  manner  and  up  to  their  full  capacity." 
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The  celebrated  Mammoth  Cave , one  of  the  great  wonders  of  the  western 
world,  is  in  Edmondson  county,  near  the  line  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 


Railroad,  and  about  00  miles  from  each  of  the  two  cities.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  explored  to  .the distance  of  10  mites  without  reaching its.fcermination,  while 

the  aggregate  width  of  all 
its  branches  exceeds  forty 
miles. 
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chamber,  an  oval  hall,  1200 
hy  150  feet,  and  50  feet 
high.  Two  passage's,  of 
one  hundred  feet  width, 
open  into  it,  and  the  whole 
is  supported. without  a sin- 
gle column.  This  chamber 
was  used  by  the  races  of 
yore  as  a cemetery,  judg- 
ing from  the  hones  af  gi- 
gantic size  which  are  dis- 
covered.  A hundred  foot 
above  your  bead,  you  catch 
\ fitful  glimpse  of  a dark 


]y  away  like  a cloud;  and  heavy  buttresses,  apparently 
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bending  under  the  superincumbent  weight,  project  their  enormous  masses  from  the 
shadowy  wall.  The  scene  is  vast,  solemn,  and  awful.  In  the  silence  that  pervades, 
vou  can  distinctly  hear  the  throbbing  of  your  heart.  In  Audubon  Avenue , lead- 
ing from  the  hall,  is  a deep  well  of  pure  spring  water,  surrounded  by  stalagmite 
columns  from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  The  Little  Bat  Boom  contains  a pit  of  2S0 
feet  deep,  and  is  the  resort  of  myriads  of  bats.  The  .Grand  Gallery  is  a vast  tun- 
nel. many  miles  long  and  50  feet  high,  and  as  wide.  At  the  end  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  a mile  are  the  Kentucky  Cliffs,  and  the  Church,  100  feet  in  diameter  and 
0 1 feet  high.  A natural  pulpit  and  organ  loft  are  not  wanting.  ‘ In  this  temple 
religious  services  have  frequently  been  performed.’  The  Gothic  Avenue,  reached 
by  a flight  of  stairs,  is  40  feet  wide.  15  feet  high,  and  2 miles  long.  Milmmies  have 
been  discovered  here,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  curious  study  to  science; 
there  are  also  stalagmites  and  stalactites  in  Louisas  Boicer  and  Vulcan's  Furnace, 
(!u  the  walls  of  the  .. Register  Rooms  are  inscribed  thousands  of  names.  The 
Gothic  Chapel,  or  Stalagmite  Hall , is  an  elliptical  chamber,  80  feet  long  by  50 
wide.  Stalagmite  columns  of  immense  size  nearly  block  up  the  two  ends;  and 
two  rows  of  pillars  of  smaller  dimensions,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling, 
and  equi  distant  from  the.  wall  on  either  side,  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  hall. 
This  apartment  is  one  of  surprising  grandeur,  and  when  illuminated  with  lamps, 
inspires  the  beholder  with  feelings  of  solemnity  and  awe.  At  the  foot  of  the 
i.ireii  s Ann  Choir  is  a small  basin  of  sulphur  water.  Then  there  is  the  Breast - 
icork,  the  Elephant's  Head,  Lover's  Leap , Gatewood s Dining  Table,  and  the.  Cool- 
ing Tub.  a basin  6 feet  wide  and  3 feet  deep,  of  the  purest  water,  Napoleon's  In, me, 
etc.  The  Ball  Boom  contains  an  orchestra.  15  feet  high;  near  by  is  a row  of 
cabins  for  consumptive  patients — the  atmosphere  being  always  temperate  and  pure. 
The  Star  Chamber  presents  an  optical  illusion.  ‘In  looking  up,  the  ^spectator 
seems  to  see  the  firmament  itself,  studded  with  stars,  and  afar  oil’  a comet  with  a 
bright  tall.’  The  Temple  is  an  immense  vault,  covering  an  area  of  two  acres,  and 
covered  by  a single  dome  of  solid  rock,  120  feet  high.  It  rivals  the  celebrated 
vault  in  the  Grotto  of  Antiparos,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  In  the  middle 
of  the  dome  there  is  a large  mound  of  rocks  rising  on  one  side  nearly  to  the  top, 
very  steep,  and  forming  what  is  called  the  Mountain . The  River  Hall  descends 
like  the  slope  of  a.  mountain;  the  ceiling  stretches  away  before  you,  vast  and  grand 
as  the  firmament  at  midnight.  A short  distance  on  the  left  is  a steep  precipice, 
over  which  you  can  look  down,  by  the  aid  of  torches,  upon  a broad,  black  sheet 
of  water,  80  feet  below,  called  the  Dead  Sea.  This  is  an  awfully  impressive  place, 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  which  do  not  easily  pass  from  memory.” 

Afaysvillc  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  73  miles  N.E.  from 
Trank  fort,  441  below  Pittsburg,  and  55  above  Cincinnati  by  the  river.  It  is 
beautifully  located  on  a high  bank,  having  a range  of  lofty  verdant  hills  or 
bluffs  rising  immediately  behind  the  city.  Maysville  lias  a good  harbor,  and 
is  the  port  of  a large  and  productive  section  of  the  state.  Among  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  there  is  a handsome  city  hall,  2 large  seminaries,  a hospital 
and  7 churches.  Bagging,  rope,  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  and 
various  other  articles,  are  extensively  manufactured.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
hemp  markets  in  the  Union.  Population  about  3,000. 

Maysville  was  knowp  for  many  years  as  Limestone,  from  the  Creek  of  that 
name,  which  here  empties  into  the  Ohio.  It  received  its  present  name  from 
• bd.u  May,  the  owner  of  the  land,  a gentleman  from  Virginia.  The  fir>t  set- 
tlement was  made  at  this  place  in  1784,  and  a double  log  cabin  and  Unrk 
house  were  built  by  Edward  and  John  Waller,  and  George  Lewis,  of  Yir- 
Col.  Daniel  Boone  resided  here  in  1780,  and  while  here  made  a 
.!,  • with  the  Indians  at  the  month  of  Pishing  Gut,  opposite  Maysville. 
ihc  town  was  established  in  1738.  The  first  school  was  opened  in  17'.  0,  by 
L.''  < : Donaldson,  avIio  had  been  a captive  among  the  Indians.  The  frontier 
juJ  exposed  situation  of  Maysville  retarded  its  progress  foPiuany  years,  and 
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it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1815,  that  its  permanent  improvement  fairly 
commenced.  It  was  incorporated  a city  in  1S33. 


Vidw  >f  l ^ c of  L><:k)it'j  Nicer,  between  Newport  and  Covinyton. 

Tii','  .Su3]«.'n.'tiu!t  - Itetwwn  NVw;.mrr  ami  Ouvhi^roa  is  s«»n  in  tin;  central  part,  trussing  over  Licking 

River.  The  U.  S.  llirntcks,  hi  Mewporr,  aj'pear  on  tiw  .left,  part  of  Covington  on  the  right. 

Covington  is  in  Kenton  county,  on  five  west  side  of  Licking  Liver,  at  its 
mouth,  also  on  the  south  batik  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  at  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad:  it  is  GO  miles  N.X.E. 
from  Frankfort.  It  is  built  on  a beautiful  plain  several  miles  in  extent,  and 
the  streets  are  so  arranged  as  to  appear,  from  the  hills  back  of  Cincinnati,  as 
a continuation  of  that  city,  of  which,  with  Newport,  it  is  a suburb.  The  fa- 
cilities of  .communication  are  such  that  many  persons  reside  here,  whose 
places  of  business  are  in  Cincinnati.  Its  manufacturing  interests  are  ex- 
tensive and  varied.  A magnificent  suspension  bridge  is  now  constructing 
over  the  Ohio,  to  connect  Covington  with  Cincinnati.  Population  about 
15.000. 

Newport  is  on  a handsome  plain,  on  .the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Cincinnati: 
it  is  separated  from  Covington  by  Licking  River,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a beautiful  suspension  bridge.  An  U.  8.  arsenal  and  barracks  arc  located 
here.  It  contains  several  rolling  mills,  iron  founderics,  steam  mills,  etc. 
Population  about  12,000. 

The  valley  of  the  Ohio,  a short  distance  from  the  Licking,  was  the  scene  of 
a most  sanguinary  event  years  before  white  men  had  settled  in  this  vicinity. 
It  was  Rogers’  defeat  and  massacre,  which  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1770,  at 
which  time  this  spot,  and  t he  site  of  the  now  flourishing  city  of  Cincinnati, 
opposite,  was  one  dense  forest:- 

Col.  Ravid  Rogers  and  Capt.  Renham,  with  100  men,  were  in  two  large  lceel 
bo  ats,  on  their  way  from  New  Orleans,  with  supplies  of  ammunition  and  provis- 
ion* for  the  western  posts.  In  October,  winn  near  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  a 
low  Indians  were  scon,  and  supposing  himself  to  be  superior  in  numbers,  Rodgers 
landed  to  attack  them,  and  was  led  into  an  ambuscade  of  40‘<)  India  ns.  The  whites 
fought  with  desperation,  but  in  a furious  onset  with  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife, 
the  commander,  with  about  ninety  of  "his  ncn.  were  soon  dispatched.  '1  he  escape 
of  Capt.  Renham  was  almost  miraculous.  A shot  passed  through  both  legs,  shat- 
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f,:rini  tlio  bones.  With  great  pain  he  dragged  himself  into  the  top  of  a fallen  tree, 
where  he  lay  concealed  from  the  search  of  the  Indians  after  the  battle  was  over. 
11.*  remained  there  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  when,  being  in  danger  of 
famishing,  he  shot  a raccoon  which  he  perceived  descending  a tree  near  where  he 
lav.  Just  at  that  moment  he  heard  a human  cry,  apparently  within  a few  rods. 
Supposing  it.  to  be  an  enemy,  be  loaded  his  gun  and  remained  silent.  A second, 
and  then  a third  halloo  was  given,  accompanied  by  the  exclamation,  ‘Whoever  von 
are,  for  God’s  sake  answer  me?’  This  time  Benham  replied,  and  soon  found  the 
unknown  to  he  a fellow  soldier,  with  both  arms  broken  ! Thus  each  was  enabled 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  other.  Benham  could  load  and  shoot  game,  while 
!»is  companion  could  kick  it  to  Benham  to  cook.  In  this  way  they  supported  them- 
selves for  several  weeks  until  their  wounds  healed  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to 
move  down  to  the  mouth  of  Licking  Kiver,  where  they  remained  until  the  27th  of 
November,  when  a flat-boat  appeared  moving  by  on  the  river.  They  hailed  the 
boat,  but  the  crew  fearing  it  to  be  an  Indian  decoy,  at  first  refused  to  come  to  their 
aid,  but  eventually  were  prevailed  upon  to  take  them  on  board.  Both  of  them  re- 
covered. Benham  served  through  the  Indian  wars  down  to  the  victory  of  Wayne, 
and  subsequently  resided  near  Lebanon,  Ohio,  until  his  death,  about  the  year 
1808. 

The  Blue  Lich  Springs  is  a watering  place  of  high  repute  on  the  Licking 
River,  in  Nicholas  county,  19  miles  from  Lexington,  and  80  miles  south- 
easterly from  Covington.  At  an  early  period,  the  Licks  became  a place  of 
much  importance  to  the  settlers,  as  it  was  chiefly  here  that  they  procured,  at 
great  labor  and  expense,  their  supply  of  salt.  • In  modern  times  it  has  be- 
come a fashionable  place  of  resort,  the  accommodations  greatly  extended, 
and  the  grounds  improved  and  adorned.  The  Blue  Lick  water  has  become 
an  article  of  commerce,  several  thousand  barrels  being  annually  exported. 

It  was  at  this  place,  on  the  19th  of  Aug.,  1782,  that  a bloody  battle  was 
fought  with  the  Indians,  “which  shrouded  Kentucky  in  mourning/’  and, 
next  to  St.  Clair’s  defeat,  has  become  famous  in  the  annals  of  savage  war- 
fare. Just  prior  to  this  event,  the  enemy  had  been  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Bryant’s  Station,  a post  on  the  Elkhorn,  about  five  miles  from  Lexington. 
As  the  battle  was  a sequel  to  the  other,  we  give  the  narrative  of  the  first  in 
connection,  as  described  in  Mc-Cluiig’s  Sketches: 

In  the  summer  of  1782,  600  Indians,  under  the  influence  of  the  British  tit  De- 
troit, assembled  at  old  Chillicothe,  to  proceed  on  art  expedition  to  exterminate  the 
“ Long  Knife  ” from  Kentucky,  and  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  August,  this  body 
gathered  around  Bryant's  Station.  The  fort  itself  contained  about  forty  cabins, 
placed  in  parallel  lines,  connected  bv  strong  palisades,  and  garrisoned  by  forty  or 
fifty  men.  It  was  a parallelogram  of  thirty  rods  in  lemrth  by  twenty  in  breadth, 
forming  an  inclosnre  of  nearly  four  acres,  which  was  protected  by  digging  a trench 
four  or  five  feet  deep,  in  which  strong  and  heavy  pickets  were  planted  by  ramming 
the  earth  well  down  against  them.  These  were  twelve  feet  out  of  the  ground, 
being  formed  of  hard,  durable  timber,  at  least  a foot  in  diameter.  Such  a wall,  ic 
must  be  obvious,  defied  climbing  or  leaping,  and  indeed  any  means  of  attack,  can- 
non excepted.  At  the  angles  were  small  squares  or  block-houses,  which  projected 
bgvond  tin*  palisades,  and  served  to  impart  additional  strength  at  the  corners,  as 
well  as  permitted  the  besieged  to  pour  a raking  fire  across  the  advanced  party  of 
the  assailants.  Two  folding  gates  were  in  front  and  rear,  swinging  on  prodigious 
wooden  hinges,  sufficient  for  the  passage  in  and  out  of  men  or  wagons  in  times  of 
sei-urity.  Those  were  of  course  provided  with  suitable  bars. 

This  was  the  state  of  things,  as  respects  the  means  of  defense,  at  I>rvant’s  Sta- 
mm on  the  morning  of  the  loth  of  August,  1782,  while  the  savages  lay  concealed 
in  file  thick  weeds  around  it.  which  in  those  days  grew  so  abundantly  and  tall,  as 
would  have  sufficed  to  conceal  mounted  horsemen.  They  waited  for  daylight,  and 
lh“  opening  of  the  gates  for  the  garrison  to  get  water  for  the  day’s  supply  from  an 
adjacent  spring,  before  they  should  commence  the  work  of  carnage. 
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It  seems  that  the  garrison  here  were  rather  taken  off  their  guard.  Some  of  the 
palisade  work  had  not  been  secured  as  permanently  as  possible,  and  the  original 
party  which  built  the  fort  had  been  tempted,  in  the  hurry  of  constructing  and  their 
fewness  of  hands,  to  restrict  its  extent,  so  as  not  to  include  a spring  of  water  within 
its  limits.  tlreat  as  were  these  disadvantages,  they  were  on  the  eve  of  exposure  tc 
a still  greater  one.  for  had  the  attack  been  delayed  a few  hours,  the  garrison  would 
have  been  found  disabled  by  sending  off  a reinforcement  to  a neighboring  station 
— Holder's  settlement— on  an  unfounded  alarm  that  it  was  attacked  by  a party  of 
savages.  As  it  was,  no  sooner  had  a few  of  trie  men  made  their  appearance  out- 
side of  the  gate  than  they  were  fired  on.  and  compelled  to  regain  the  inside. 

According  to  custom,  the  Indians  resorted  to  stratagem  for  success.  A detach- 
ment of  one  hundred  warriors  attacked  the  south-east  angle  of  the  station,  calcu- 
lating to  draw  the  entire  body  of  the  besieged  to  that  quarter  to  repel  the  attack, 
and  thus  enable  the  residue  of  the  assailants,  five  hundred  strong,  who  were  on  the 
opposite  side  in  ambush  near  the  spring,  to  take  advantage  of  its  unprotected  situ- 
ation. when  the  whole  force  of  the  defense  should  bo  drawn  off  to  resist:  the  assault 
at  the  south-east.  Their  purpose,  however,  was  comprehended  inside,  and  instead 
of  returning'  the  fire  of  the  smaller  party,  they  secretly  dispatched  an  express  to 
Lexington  for  assistance,  and  began  to  repair  the  palisades,  and  otherwise  to  put 
•themselves  in  the  best  possible  posture  of  defense. 

'The  more  experienced  of  the  garrison  felt  satisfied  that  a powerful  party  was  in 
ambuscade  near  the  spring,  but  at  the  same  time,  they  supposed  that  the  Indians 
would  not  unmask  themselves  until  the  firing  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort 
was  returned  with  such  warmth  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  feint  had  suc- 
ceeded. Acting  upon  this  impression,  and  yielding  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  the 
case,  they  summoned  all  the  women,  without  exception,  and  explaining  to  them  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  wore  placed,  and  the  improbability  that  any  injury 
would  Vie  offered  them  until  the  firing  had  been  returned  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  f«*rt,  they  urged  them  to  go  in  a body  to  the  spring  and  each  to  bring  up  a 
bucket  full  of  water,  frome  of  the  ladies  had  no  relish  for  the  undertaking,  and 
asked  why  the  men  could  not  bring  water  as  well  as  themselves?  observing  that 
they  were  not  bullet  proof,  and  that  the  Indians  made  no  distinction  between  male 
and  female  scalps.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  women  were  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  water  every  morning  to  the  fort,  and  that  if  the  Indians  saw  them  engaged 
as  usual,  it  would  induce  them  to  believe  that  their  ambuscade  was  undiscovered, 
and  that  they  would  not  unmask  themselves  for  the  sake  of  firing  upon  a few 
women,  when  they  hoped,  by  remaining  concealed  a few  moments  longer,  to  obtain 
complete  possession  of  the  fort.  That  if  wen  should  go  down  to  the  spring  the  In- 
dians  would  immediately  suspect  that  something  was  wrong,  would  despair  of  suc- 
ceed lug  by  ambuscade,  and  would  instantly  rush  upon  them,  follow  them  into  the 
fort.  "V  shoot  them  down  at  the  spring.  The  decision  was  soon  over.  A few  of 
the  boldest  declared  their  readiness  to  bravo  the  danger,  and  the  younger  and  more 
timid  rallying  In  the  rear  of  these  veterans,  they  ill  marched  down  in  a body  to 
the  spring,  within  point  blank  shot  of  five  hundred  Indian  warriors!  Some  of  the 
girls  -ould  not  help  betraying  symptoms  of  terror,  but  the  married  women,  in  gen- 
era’, moved  with  a steadiness  and  composure  whieh  compiMely  deceived  the  In- 
dians. Not  a shot  was  fired.  The  party  were  permitted  to  fill  their  buckets  one 
alter  another,  without  interruption,  and  although  their  steps  became  quicker  and 
quit  ker  on  their  return,  and  when  near  the  fort  degenerated  into  a rather  unmili- 
tary mderity,  attended  with  some  little  crowding  at  the  gate.  yet.  not  more  than  one 
filth  of.  the  water  was  spilled. 

V>  lion  an  ample  supply  of  water  had  been  thus  obtained,  and  the  neglected  de- 
fense* completed,  a party  of  thirteen  men  sallied  out  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
assault  had  been  made.  They  were  fired  on  by  the  savages,  and  driven  again  within 
the  palisades,  but  without  sustaining  anv  loss  of  lib*.  Immediate! v the  five  hun- 
dred  on  tin* 'opposite  side  rushed  to  the  assault  of  what  they  deemed  the  unpro- 
tected side  of  the  fort,  without  entertaining  anv  doubts  of  their  success.  A well 
directed  five,  however,  put  them  promptly  to  flight.  Some  of  the  more  daring  and 
desperate  approached  near  enough  with  burning  arrows  to  tire  the  houses,  one  or 
two  of  which  wore  burned,  but  a favorable  wind  drove  the  flames  away  from  the 
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nuiss  of  the  buildings,  and  the  station  escaped  the  danger  threatened  from  this 
source.  A second  assault  from  the  great  body  of  the  Indians,  was  repelled  with 
the  same  vigor  and  success  as  the  first. 

Disappointed  of  their  object  thus  far,  the  assailants  retreated,  and  concealed 
themselves  under  the  bank  of  the  creek  to  await  and  intercept  the  arrival  of  the 
assistance  which  they  were  well  aware  was  on  its  way  from  Lexington.  The  ex- 
press from  Bryant’s  Station  reached  that  town  without  difficulty,  but  found  its 
male  inhabitants  bad  left  there  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  Holder’s  Station,  which 
was  reported  to  be  attacked.  Following  their  route,  he  overtook,  them  at  Boones- 
borough,  and  sixteen  mounted  men,  with  thirty  on  foot,  immediately  retraced  * heir 
steps  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged  at.  Bryant’s.  When  this  reinforcement  ap- 
proached the  fort,  the  firing  had  entirely  ceased,  no  enemy  was  visible,  and  the 
party  advanced  in  reckless  confidence  that  it  was.  either  a false  alarm,  or  that  the 
Indians  had  abandoned  the  siege.  Their  avenue  to  the  garrison  was  a lane  be- 
tween two  cornfields,  which  growing  rank  and  thick  formed  an  effectual  hiding 
place  to  the  Indians  even  at  the  distance  of  a few  yards.  The  line  of  ambush  ex- 
tended on  both  sides  nearly  six  hundred  yards.  Providentially  it  was  in  the  heat 
of  midsummer, -and  dry  accordingly,  and  the  approach  of  the  horsemen  raised  a- 
cloud  of  dust  so  thick  as  to  compel  the  enemy  to  fire  at  random,  and  the  whites 
happily  escaped  without  losing  a man.  The  footmen,  on  hearing  the  firing  in 
front,  dispersed  amidst  the  corn,  in  Lopes  of  reaching  the  garrison  unobserved. 
Here  they  were  intercepted  by  the  savages,  who  threw  themselves  between  them 
and  the  fort,  and  but  for  the  luxuriant  growth  of  corn  they  must  all  have  been  shot 
down.  As  it  was,  two  men  were  killed  and  four  wounded  of  the  party  on  foot,  be- 
fore it  succeeded  in  making  its  way  into  the  fort. 

Thus  reinforced,  the  garrison  felt  assured  of  safety,  while  in  the  same  measure 
the  assailing  party  began  to  despair  of  success. 

One  expedient  remained,  which  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
the  brave  spirits  who  were  gathered  for  the  defense  of  their  wives  and  little  ones*. 
As  the  shades  of  evening  approached,  Girty,  who  commanded  the  party,  addressed 
the  inmates  of  the  fort.  Mounting  a stump,  from  which  he  could  be  distinctly 
heard,  with  a demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  he  assured  the  garrison  that  a 
reinforcement with  cannon  would  arrive  that  night,  that  the  station  must  fall,  that  he 
could  assure  them  of  protection  if  they  surrendered,  but  could  not  restrain  the 
Indians  if  they  carried  the  fort  by  storm;  adding,  he  supposed  they  knew  who  it 
was  that  tints  addressed  them.  A young  man.  named ‘Reynolds,  fearing  the  effect 
which  the  threat  of  cannon  might  have  on  the  minds  of  the  defending  party,  with 
the  fate  of  Martin’s  and  Ruddle's  Stations  fresh  in  their  memories,  left  no  oppor- 
tunity for  conference,  bv  replying  instantly,,  that  he  knew  him  well,  and  held  him 
in  such  contempt  that  he  had  called  a good  for  nothing  dog  he  had  by  tin*  name 
of  Simon  Girty.  ‘ Know  you,’  added  lie,  ‘ we  all  know  you  fora  renegade  cowardly 
villain,  that  delights  in  murdering  women  and  children?  Wait  until  morning, 
and  you  will  find  on  what  side  the  reinforcements  are.  We  expect  to  leave  not 
t>ne  of  your  cowardly  souls  alive,  and  if  you  are  caught,  our  women  shall  whip  you 
to  death  with  hickory  switches.  Clear  out,  you  cut-throat  villain.’  Some  of  the 

Kentuckians  shouted  out,  ‘edioot  the  d d rascal!*  and  Girty  was  glad  to  retreat 

out  of  the  range  of  their  rifles  lest  some  one  of  the  garrison  might  be  tempted  to 
adopt  the  advice. 

The  night  passed  away  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  and  at  daylight  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Indian  camp  was  found  deserted.  Fires  were  still  burning  brightly,  and 
several  pieces  of  meat  were  left  upon  their  roasting  sticks,  from  which  it  was  in- 
ferred that  they  had  retreated  just  before  daybreak. 

B'ittle  of  the  Blue  Licks. — Early  in  the  day  reinforcements  began  to  drop  in, 
and  by  noon  107  men  were  assembled  at  Bryant's  Station,  among  whom  were  Cols. 
Boone,  Todd,  and  Trigg:  Majors  Ilarland,  McBride,  M’Garv.  and  Levy  Todd:  and 
Captains  Bul/.n*  and  Gordon;  of  the  last  six  named,  except  Todd  and  M Gary,  all 
Lli  in  the  subsequent  battle.  A tumultuous  conversation  ensued,  and  it  was  unan- 
imously resolved  to  pursue  the  enemy  forthwith,  notwithstanding  that  they  wore 
tin  re  to  one  in  numbers.  The  Indians,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  lelt  a broad 
and  obvious  trail,  and  manifested  a willingness  to  be  pursued.  Notwithstanding, 
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such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  Kentuckians,  that  they  overlooked  these  consid 
orations,  and  hastened  on  with  fatal  resolution,  most  of  them  being  mounted. 

The  next  day,  about  noon,  they  came,  for  the  first  time,  in  view  of  the  enemy 
it  the  Lower  Blue  Licks.  A number  of  Indians  were  seen  ascending  the  rocky 
ridge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Licking.  They  halted  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  Kentuckians,  and  gazed  at  them  a few  moments,  and  then  calmly  and  leisurely 
disappeared  over  the  top  of  the  hill.  An  immediate  halt  ensued.  A dozen  or 
tw«»ntv  officers  met  in  front  of  the  ranks  arid  entered  into  a consultation.  The 
wild  and  lonely  aspect  of  the  country  around  them,  their  distance  from  any  point 
of  support,  with  the  certainty  of  their  being  in  the  presence  of  a superior  enemy, 
seems  to  have  inspired  a portion  of  seriousness  bordering  upon  awe.  AU  eyes 
were  now  turned  upon  Boone,  arid  Col.  Todd  asked  his  opinion  as  to  what  should 
be  done.  The  veteran  woodsman,  with  his  usual  unmoved  gravity,  replied: 

That  their  situation  was  critical  and  dedicate ; that  the  force  opposed  to  them 
was  undoubtedly  numerous  and  ready  for  battle,  as  might  readily  be  seen  from  the 
leisurely  retreat  of  the  few  Indians  who  had  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  hill;  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lick,  and  was 
apprehensive  that  an  ambuscade  was  formed. at  the  distance  of  a mile  in  advance, 
where  two  ravines,  one  upon  each  side  of  the  ridge,  ran  in  such  a manner  that  a 
concealed  eoemv  might  assail  them  at  once  both' in  front  and  flank,  before  they 
were  apprised  of  the  danger. 

It  would  be  proper,  therefore,  to  do  one  of  two  things.  Either  to  await  the  arri 
yal  of  Logan,  who  was  now  undoubtedly  on  his  march  to  join  them,  with  a strong 
force  from  Lincoln,  or,  if  it  was  determined  to  attack  without  delay,  that  one  half 
of  their  number  should  march  up  the  river,  which  there  bends  in  an  elliptical  form, 
cross  at  the  rapids  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  while  the  other  division 
attacked  in  front.  At  any  rate,  he  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  reconnoitering 
the  ground  carefully  before  the  main  body  crossed  the  river. 

Boone  was  heard  in  silence  and  with  deep  attention,  t^ome  wished  to  adopt  the 
first  plan ; others  preferred  the  second;  and  the  discussion  threatened  to  be  drawn 
out  to  some  length,  when  the  boiling  ardor  of  M’Gary,  who  could  never  endure  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  without  instant  battle,  stimulated  him  to  an  act,  which  had 
nearly  proved  destructive  to  his  country.  lie  suddenly  interrupted  the  consulta- 
tion with  a loud  whoop,  resembling  the  war-cry  of  the  Indians,  spurred  his  horse 
into  the  stream,  waved  his  hat  over  his  head,  and  shouted  aloud:  ‘Let  all  who  are 
not  cowards  follow  me!’  The  words  and  the  action  together,  produced  a i electri- 
cal effect.  The  mounted  men  dashed  tumultuously  into  the  river,  each  striving  lo 
be  foremost.  The  footmen  were  mingled  with  them  in  one  rolling  and  irregular 
mass. 

No  order  was  given,  and  none  observed.  They  struggled  through  a deep  ford  as 
well  as  they  could’.  M Gary  still  leading  the  \an.  closely  followed  by  Majors  liar 
land  and  McBride.  With  the  same  rapidity  they  ascended  the  ridge,  which,  Wy- 
the trampling  of  Buffalo  foragers,  had  been  stripped  bare  of  all  vegetation,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  dwarfish  cedars,  and  which  was  rendered  still  more  desolate 
in  appearance,  by  the  multitude  of  rocks,  blackened  by  the  sun,  which  was  spread 
over  its  surface. 

Suddenly  the  van  halted.  They  had  reached  the  spot  mentioned  by  Boone, 
where  the  two  ravines  head,  on  each  side  of  the  ridge.  Here  a body  of  Indians 
presented  themselves,  and  attacked  the  van.  M’Gary’s  party  instantly  returned 
the  fire,  but  under  great  disadvantage.  They  were  upon  a bare  and  open  ridge; 
the  Indians  in  a bushy  ravine.  The  center  and  roar,  ignorant  of  the  ground,  hur- 
ried up  to  the  assistance  of  the  van,  but  were  soon  stopped  by  a terrible  fire  from 
the  ravine,  which  Hanked  them.  They  found  themselves  inclosed  as  if  in  the  wings 
of  a net,  destitute  of  proper  shelter,  while  the  enemy  were,  in  a great  measure, 
covered  from  their  tire.  Still,  however,  they  maintained  their  ground.  The  action 
became  warm  nod  bloody.  The  parties  gradually  closed,  the  Indians  emerged 
from  the  ravine, * and  the  fire  became  mutually  destructive.  The  officers  suffered 
dreadfully.  Todd  and  Trigg,  in  the  rear;  Harland,  McBride,  and  young  Boone,  in 
front,  were  already  killed. 

The  Indians  gradually  extended  their  line,  to  turn  the  right  of  the  Kentuckians. 
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and  cut  off  their  retreat.  This  was  quickly  perceived  by  the  weight  of  the  fire 
from  that  quarter,  and  the  rear  instantly  fell  back  in  disorder,  and  attempted  to 
rush  through  their  only  opening  to  the  river.  The  motion  quickly  communicated 
itself  to  the  van,  and  a hurried  retreat  became  general.  The  Indians  instantly 
so  rung  forward  in  pursuit,  and  falling  upon  them  with  their  tomahawks,  made  u 
cruel  slaughter.  From  the  battleground  to  the  river,  the  spectacle  was  terrible. 
The  horsemen  generally  escaped,  but  the  foot,  particularly  the  van,  which  had  ad- 
vanced farthest  within  the  wings  of  the  net,  were  almost  totally  destroyed.  Co!. 
Boone,  after  witnessing  the  death  of  his  son  and  many  of  his  dearest  friends, 
found  himself  almost  entirely  surrounded  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  re- 
treat. . 

Several  hundred  Indians  were  between  him  and  the  ford,  to  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  fugitives  were  bending  their  flight,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
savages  was  principally  directed.  Being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ground, 
he,  together  with  a few  friends,  dashed  into  the  ravine  which  the  Indians  had  occu- 
pied, but  which  most  of  them  had  now  left  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  After  sustaining 
one  or  two  heavy  fires,  and  baffling  one  or  two  small  parties,  who  pursued  him  for 
a short  distance,  he  crossed  the  river  below  the  ford,  by  swimming,  and  entering 
the  wood  at  a point  where  there  was  no  pursuit,  returned  by  a circuitous  route  to 
Bryant’s  Station.  In  the  meantime,  the  great  mass  of  the  victors  and  vanquished 
crowded  the  bank  of  the  ford. 

The  slaughter  was  great  in  the  river.  The  ford  was  crowded  with  horsemen  and 
foot  and  Indians,  all  mingled  together.  Some  were  compelled  to  seek  a passage 
above  by  swimming;  some,  who  could  not  swim,  were  overtaken  and  killed  at  the 
edge  of  the  water.  A man  by  the  name  of  Netherland,  who  had  formerly  been 
strongly  suspected  of  cowardice,  here  displayed  a coolness  and  presence  of  mind, 
equally  noble  and  unexpected. 

Being  among  the  first  in  gaining  the  opposite  bank,  he  then  instantly  checked 
his  horse,  and  in  a loud  voice,  called  upon  his  companions  to  halt,  fire  upon  the 
Indians,  and  save  those  who  were  still  in  the  stream.  The  party  instantly  obeyed, 
and  facing  about,  poured  a close  and  fatal  discharge  of  rifle0  upon  the  foremost  of 
the  pursuers.  The  enemy  instantly  fell  back  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  gave 
time  for  the  harrassed  and  miserable  footmen  to  cross  in  safety.  The  check,  how- 
ever, was  but  momentary.  Indians  were  seen  crossing  in  great  numbers  above  and 
below,  and  the  flight  again  became  general.  Most  of  the  foot  left  the  great  buffalo 
track,  and  plunging  into  the  thickets,  escaped  by  a circuitous  route  to  Bryant's 
Station. 

But  little  loss  was  sustained  after  crossing  the  river,  although  the  pursuit  was 
urged  keenly  for  twenty  miles.  From  the  battle-ground  to  the  ford,  the  loss  was 
very  heavy;  and  at  that  stage  of  the  retreat,  there  occurred  a rare  and  striking  in-  * 
stance  of  magnanimity,  which  it  would  be  criminal  to  omit.  The  reader  could  not 
have  forgotten  young  Reynolds,  who  replied  with  such  rough  but  ready  humor  to 
the  pompous  summons  of  flirty,  at  the  siege  of  Bryant’s.  This  young  man,  after 
bearing  his  share  in  the  action  with  distinguished  gallantry,  was  galloping  with 
several  other  horsemen  in  order  to  reach  the  ford.  The  great  body  of  fugitives 
bad  {(receded  them,  and  their  situation  was  in  the  highest  degree  critical  and  dan- 
gerous. 

About  half  way  between  the  battle-ground  and  the  river,  the  party  overtook 
('apt  Patterson,  on  foot,  exhausted  by  the  rapidity  of  the  flight,  and  in  consequence 
of  former  wounds  received  from  the  Indians,  so  infirm  as  to  be  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  muiu  body  of  the  men  on  foot.  The  Indians  were  close  behind  him,  and 
his  fate  seemed  inevitable.  Reynolds,  upon  coming  up  with  this  bravo  ofiicer,  in- 
stantly sprung  from  his  horse,  aided  Patterson  to  mount  into  the  saddle,  and  con- 
timi'  d his  own  flight  on  foot  Being  remarkably  active  and  vigorous,  he  contrived 
t'»  '*bule  bis  pursuers,  and  turning  oil'  from  the  main  road,  plunged  into  tlio  river 
n-  ar  the  spot  where  Boone  bad  crossed,  and  swam  in  safety  to  the  opposite  side. 

1 nlorttmately  he  wore  a pair  of  buckskin  breeches,  which  had  become  so  heavy 
m i lull  of  water  as  to  prevent  his  exerting  himself  with  his  usual  activity,  and 
"'hilti  sitting  down  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  them  off’,  he  was  overtaken  bv  a party 
of  Indians,  and  made  prisoner. 
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A prisoner  is  rarely  put  to  death  by  the  Indians,  unless  wounded  or  infirm,  until 
; hey  return  to  their  own  country;  and  then  his  late  is  decided  in  solemn  council. 
Young  Reynolds,  therefore,  was  treated  kindly,  and  compelled  to  accompany  his 
captors  in  the  pursuit.  A small  party  of  Kentuckians  soon  attracted  their  atten- 
tion; and  he  was  left  in  charge  of  three  Indians,  who,  eager  in  pursuit,  in  turn 
committed  him  to  the  charge  of  one  of  their  number,  while  they  followed  their 
companions.  Reynolds  and  his  guard  jogged  along  very  leisurely;  the  former  to- 
tally unarmed;  the  latter,  with  a tomahawk  and  rifle  in  his  hands.  At  length  the 
j ud van  stopped  to  tie  his  moccasin,  when  Reynolds  instantly  sprung  upon  him, 
knocked  him  down  with  his  list,  and  quickly  disappeared  in  the  thicket  which  sur- 
rounded them.  For  his  act  of  generosity,  Capt.  Patterson  afterward  made  him  a 
present  of  two  hundred  acres  of  first  rate  land. 

The  melancholy  intelligence  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
whole  land  was  covered  with  mourning,  for  it  was  the  severest  loss  that  Kentucky 
had  ever  experienced  in  Indian,  warfare.  Sixty  Kentuckians  wore  slain  '•'and  a 
number  taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Indians,  while  the  battle  lasted,  was  also 
considerable,  though  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  whites. 

On  the  verv  day  of  the  battle,  Col.  Logan  arrived  at  Bryant’s  Station  with  four 
hundred  ana  miy  men.  Fearful  of  some  disaster,  lie  marched  on  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  and  soon  met  the  foremost  of  the  fugitives.  Learning  from  them  the  sad 
tidings,  lie  continued  on,  hoping  to  come  up  with,  the  enemy  at.  the  field,  of  battle 
which  he  reached  on  the  second  day.  The  enemy  were  gone,  but  the  bodies  of  the 
Kentuckians  still  lay  unburied  on  the  spot  where  they  had  fallen,  immense  (locks 
of  buzzards  were  soaring  over  the  battle  ground,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  had 
become  so  much  swollen  and  disfigured  that  it  was  impossible  to  recognize  the 
features  of  the  most  particular  friends.  .Many  corpses  were  floating  near  the  shore 
of  the  northern  bank,  already  putrid  from  the  action  of  the  sun.  and  partially  eaten 
by  fishes.  The  whole  were  carefully  collected  by  Col.  Logan,  and  interred  as  de- 
cently as  the  nature  of  the  soil  would  permit.” 
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South-western  view  of  Lexington  Court  House. 

Lexington,  the  county  seat  of  Fayette  county,  is  a remarkably  m at  and 
beautiful  city,  situated  on  a branch  of  Flkhorn  River,  25  miles  »S.M.  from 
Frankfort,  85  from  Cincinnati,  77  S.K.  from  Louisville,  and  517  from  Wash- 
ington City.  The  streets  of  Lexington  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  well 
paved,  and  bordered  with  ornamental  trees.  Many  of  the  private  residences 
and  several  of  the  public  edifices  arc  fine  speimens  of  architecture!  taste, 
while  the  surrounding  country,  rich  and  highly  cultivated,  is  adorned  with 
elegant,  mansions.  The  city  contains  a court  house,  a Masonic  Hail,  (In- 
state Lunatic  Asylum,  12  churches,  the  Transylvania  University,  several 
academies  and  an  orphan  asylum.  It  is  celebrated  throughout  the  Union  i’ui 
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its  intelligent  and  polished  society,  and  as  an  elegant  place  of  residence. 
Population  about  12,000. 

Lexington  was  founded  in  177G.  About  the  first  of  April  in  this  year,  a 
block  house  was  built  here,  and  the  settlement  commenced  under  the  influ- 
ence "of  Col.  Robert  Patterson,  joined  by  the  Messrs.  McConnels,  Lindseys, 
and  James  Masterson.  Maj.  John  Morrison  removed  his  family  soon  after 
from  Harrodsburg,  and  his  wife  was  the  first  white  woman  in  the  infant  set- 
tlement. It  appears  that  a party  of  hunters  in  1775,  while  encamped  on 
the  spot  where  Lexington  is  now  built,  heard  of  the  first  conflict  between  *be 
British  and  Provincial  forces,  at  Lexington,  Mass.  In  commemoration  of 
this  event,  they  called  the  place  of  their  encampment  Lexington. 

Transylvania  University,  the  oldest  college  in  the  state,  was  ■'established  in 
1708,  and  has  departments  of  law  and  medicine.  The  medical  school  has 
eiiiht  professors.  Connected  with  the  institution  is  a fine  museum  and  a very 
valuable  library,  with  chemical  apparatus,  etc.  The  State  Lunatic  Asylum  lo- 
cated- here  is  a noble  institution.  Lexington  was  incorporated  by  Virginia  in 
1782,  and  was  for  several  years  the  seat  of  government  of  the  state.  The 
*■  Kentucky  Gazette  ” was  established  here  in  1787,  bv  the  brothers  John  and 
Fielding  Bradford,  and,  excepting  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  is  the  oldest  paper 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

Ashland . the  home,  of’  JIex&y  Clay,  is  about  one  and  a half  miles  from 
Lexington.  Mr.  Clay  lived  at  Ashland  between  forty  and  fifty  years.  His 

house  was  a modest,  spacious, 
^ " '7-  agreeable  mansion,  two  sto- 

ries high.  Since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Clay,  this  building 
having  become  somewhat 
A dilapidated  and.  insecure,  his 

id  son,  James  B.  Clay,  llsq., 

glU  had  it  taken  down  and  a. 

• more  elegant  edifice  erected 

■ upon  the  same  spot,  and  with 

but  slight  modifications  of 
' I the  original  plan.  Mr.  Clay 
has  many  interesting  relics 
of  his  father,  which  are  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  new 
building.  The  estate,  consisting  of  about  GOO  acres,  bore  the  name  of  Ash- 
land before  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Clay,  probably  on  account  of 
the  ash  timber,  with  which  it  abounds.  By  Mr.  C.’s  management,  it  became 
one  of  the  most  delightful  retreats  in  the  west;  the  whole  tract,  except  about 
200  acres  of  park,  was  under  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  When  its 
illustrious  occupant  was  living,  it  was  the  abode  of  elegant  hospitality,  and 
thousands  then  annually  thronged  thither  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  states- 
man, who  had  such  a hold  upon  the  affections  of  his  countrymen  that,  when 
he  was  defeated  for  the  presidency,  an  intensity  of  sorrow*  was  every  where 
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Asixi.a nd.  UbsIjjgnck  or  Js r.suv  Clay. 


*A  friend  tells  us  that  he  recollects  attcndii  in  a distant  New  England  city,  an  im- 
promptu politic  • 1 mooting  which,  Ik*  l gathci  ij  ; :i  public  hall  at  this  tunc.  Various 
*peeches  of  condolence  had  been  made  by  those,  who,  in  their  ardor,  had  regarded  the  sue- 
«;e<<  ot  their  candidate  as  identified  with  the  salvation  of  their  country,  when  an  aged  train, 
with  silvered  hair,  arose  to  offer  comfort  in  the  general  sorrow.  He  had  but  three  w ords  ; 
but,  tdiri 'ti.tn-like,  he  st.irre  1 for  those  three  straightway  to  the  BlSl.i:.  He  raised  his  tall 
slender  form  to  its  full  highl,  v . ilh  palms  uplifted,  an. I then  bowing  submissively.,  uttered 
in  prayerful  tones — “ Thr  Lord  ” 
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exhibited  that  never  was  equalled  by  any. similar  occurrence  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  A stranger  in  the  place  not  long  subsequent,  thus  describes 
his  impressions  of  the  town  and  visit  to  Ashland: 

No  where  is  there  a more  delightful  rural  tract  in  all  our  broad  land,  than  that 
part  of  this  state  in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington — the  celebrated  “ blue  grass  ” region 
of  Kentucky.  For  miles  and  miles,  in  every  direction,  it  is  bedecked  with  grace- 
ful curving  lawns,  wood  embowered  cottages,  and  tall  open  forests,  where  not  a 
shrub  rises  to  mar  the  velvety  sward  that  every  where  carpets  the  earth  in  living 
green.  Enter  the  dwellings,  and  you  will  find  them  the  abodes  of  elegance  and 
taste.  Your  reception  will  be  frank  and  hospitable.  The  town,  Lexington,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  country.  It  has  a highly  cultivated  population,  institutions  of  liter- 
ature, elegant  mansions,  partly  concealed  in  groves  of  locusts,  whose  tiny  fragile 
leaves  gently  dance  in  the  sunlight  to  the  softest  zephyr,  and  is,  moreover,  the  home 
of  one  whose  very  name  holds  a dear  place  in  our  memories. 

In  a minor  street  of  this  beautiful  town,  is  a plain  two  story  brick  edifice,  over 
the  doors  of  which  is  the  sign,  IT.  & R CLAY.  One  morning,  a few  weeks 
since,  1 entered  its  plainly,  furnished  office,  and,  in  the  absence  of  its  occupants, 
helped  myself  to  a chair  and  a newspaper,  that  industrious  whig  sheet,  the  New 
York  Tribune.  In  a few  minutes  in  walked  a tall,  elderly  gentleman,  attired  in 
black  coat  and  white  -pantaloons.  My  eyes  had  never  before  rested  upon  him,  but 
it  needed  not  a second  glance  to  know  Henry  Clay.  I presented  a letter  of  intro- 
duction, upon  which,  after  some  little  conversation,  he  invited  me  out  to  tea  at  his 
seat,  Ashland,  some  twenty  minutes  walk  from  the  central  part  of  the  town.  At 
the  appointed  hour,  1 was  on  my  way  thither,  and  from  a gate  on  the  roadside  ap- 
proached the  mansion  by  a winding  path  of  maybe  thirty  rods  in  length.  It  stands 
on  a smooth,  undulating  lawn  of  the  purest  green,  fringed  by  a variety  of  trees. 
The  open  door  disclosed  to  my  view  two  elderly  ladies,  seated  in  one  of  the  three 
rooms  into  which  a common  entry  led.  One  of  them,  Mrs.  Clay,  called  to  me  to 
walk  in,  and  directed  me  to  the  flower  garden  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  where  stood 
Judge  K.,  of  Ohio,  and  her  husband.  The  former,  as  I was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Clay,  received  me  with  the  stiffness  of  the  north — the  latter  met  me  in  the  cordial, 
offi  hand  manner  of  an  old  acquaintance.  He  then  showed  us  some  rare  plants, 
joked  with  his  little  grandchild,  and  we  entered  the  house.  Passing  through  the 
room  where  sat  his  lady  and  the  wife  of  the  judge,  he  pleasantly  said — “these 
ladies  have  some  conspiracy  together,  let  us  walk  into  the  parlor.*'  On  the  hearth 
was  an. elegant  rug,  with  the  words  worked  in  it,  ‘‘Protection  to  American*  Indus- 
try around  were  busts  and  paintings.  The  furniture  was  old  fashioned,  but 
rich,  and  an  air  of  comfort  pervaded  the  apartment  Among  the  curiosities  shown 
us  by  Mr.  Clay,  was  the  identical  wine  glass  used  by  Washington  through  the  dev- 
olution. 

The  conversation -of  Mr.  Clay  is  frequently  anecdotical,  and  his  knowledge  of 
all  parts  of  our  country,  their  condition,  prospects  and  people,  renders  it  easy  foi 
him  to  adapt  himself  in  familiar  topics  to  the  great  variety  of  characters  that 
assemble  at  his  residence.  1 1 is  manner  is  one  of  entire  ease.  Taking  out  a golden 
snuff  box,  he  drew  in  a pinch  of  its  exhilarating  powder  with  an  air  of  solid  satis- 
faction ; then  spreading  his  handkerchief  in  his  lap,  he  leaned  forward  his  whole 
body,  with  his  forearms  folded  and  resting  on  his  knees,  and  talked  with  us  in  the 
most  genial,  social  way,  like  a fine,  fatherly,  old  country  gentleman — as,  indeed, 
he  is. 

Now  that  1 have  seen  Henry  Clay,  I do  not  wonder  at  the  hold  he  has  upon  the 
affections  of  our  people,  lJenevolence  is  the  strongest  expression  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  the  humblest  individual  can  not  but  feel,  in  his  presence,  as  much  at 
ease  as  if  by  bis  own  fireside.  His  manner  is  irresistible:  such  ns  would  enable 
him,  if  need  there  was,  to  say  disagreeable  tbiiv's  in  a way  that  would  occasion 
you  to  thank  him  for  it.  Literally,  his  is  the  power  to  give  ‘‘hard  facts  with  soft 
words.” 

When  Henry  Clay  walks  the  streets  of  Lexington,  the  citizens  gaze  upon  him 
with  pride,  and  greet  hitu  with  pleasure.  A kind  word  and  a smile  he  lias  for 
every  bVly,  no  matter  w.hat  their  age,  sex,  or  condition;  and  little  children  run  up 
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to  take  him  bv  the  hand,  with  a “how  do  }'ou  do,  Mr.  Clav?”  My  landlord,  an 


Irishman  by  birth,  said  to  me,  “I  have  kno-a 
opposed  to  him  in  polities ; but  I can  not  help 


Henhv  Cut  Moncmf.xt. 

Situated  about  a mile  from  the  centra!  part  of  Lexington, 
near  the  Railroad  from  Covington,  in  the  Lexington  Ceme- 
tery. 


n Mr.  Clay  for  many  years,  and  am 
liking  the  man.” 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Mon- 
ument erected  to  Henry  Clay,  in 
the  Lexington  Cemetery,  was 
laid  July  4,  1857,  with  imposing 
ceremonies,  and  the  structure 
completed  in  1858.  It  is  con- 
structed of  magnesian  lime- 
stone, obtained  from  Boone’s 
Creek,  about  14  miles  distant. 
The  remains  of  Henry  Clay,  his 
mother,  and  some  other  rela- 
tives, are  to  be  deposited  in  the 
vaulted  chamber  in  the  base  of 
the  monument.  At  the  top  of 
the  column,  the  flutings  are  13 
spiked  spears,  representing  the 
original  states  of  the  Union. 
The  statue  of  Clay,  surmount- 
ing the  whole,  is  11  feet  in  hight. 
The  hight  of  the  monument 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  statue  is  119  feet.  The  fol- 
lowing inscription  appears  on 
one  of  the  blocks  of  stone: 

“I  would  rather  be  right,  than  be 
President.” 

National  Guard,  Ft.  Louis,  July  4th, 

i . 


The  following  inscription  is  copied  from  the  monument  of  Maj.  Barry,  in 
the  public  square,  or  court  house  yard: 

To  the  memory  of  Wnxr.v.u  Tav.’.o'u  !3ap.ry,  this  monument  is  erected  by  his  friends  in 
Kentucky  (the  site  being  granted  by  the  County  Court  of  Fayette),  as  a.  testimony  of  their 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  virtues  and  talents.  lie  was  horn  6th  Feb.,  1784,  in  Lunen- 
burg City,  Vo.,  and  came  to  Kentucky  in  his  12th  year.  Was  successively  a member  of 
both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  a Judge,  a Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress, 
Lieut.  Gov.  of  Ky.,  and  an  Aideeamp  to  Gov.  Shelby  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  On  An- 
drew Jackson’s  accession  to  the  Presidency,  he  was  called  to  his  Cabinet  as  Post  Master 
General,  which  office  he  held  until  1-t  of  May,  1S36,  when  he  was  appointed  Fnv.  Ex.  «fc 
Min.  Plen.  to  Spain.  He  was  elected  llon’y  Member  of  the  French  Univ.  Stat.  Soc.,  in 
June,  1833.  He  died  at  Liverpool,  on  his  way  to  Madrid,  on  30th  Aug.,  1836.  His  body 
lies  on  Albion’s  white  shores;  his  Fame  in  the  History  of  fcis  Country,  and  is  as  immortal 
os  America’s  Liberty  and  Glory. 


About  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Lexington,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ken- 
tin-V.  y Bivor,  is  the  small,  dilapidated  village  of  Booncsborough,  a point  noted 
in  the  history  of  the^tate.  It  was  here  that  Daniel  Boone,  the  great  pioneer, 
ImiU  the  fir.  t lort  ever  erected  in  Kentucky,  and  made  the  commencement  of 
a permanent  settlement.  Here,  loo,  was  convened  more  than  eighty  years 
ago  the  first  legislative  assembly  that  ever  sat  west  of  the  mountains,  the  leg- 
islature of  TnniSf/lcauM)  the  history  of  which  is  r.s  follows: 

“Col.  R iehard  Henderson,  a man  of  ardent  temperament-  and  great  talents,  fornicd 
the  most  extensive  speculation  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  country.  l*av- 
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inn;  formed  a company  for  that  purpose,  lie  succeeded  in  negotiating,  with  the  head 
chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  a treaty  (known  as  the  treaty  of  Watauga),  by  which 
all  that  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Cumberland  River,  the  mountains  of  the 
same  name,  and  the  Kentucky  River,  and  situated  south  of  the  Ohio,  was  transferred, 
for  a reasonable  consideration,  to  the 
companv.  By  this  treaty  Henderson 
and  his  associates  became  the  proprie- 
tors of  all  that  country  which  now  com- 
prises more  than  one  half  of  the  state 
of  Kentucky.  This  was  in  1775.  They 
immediately  proceeded  to  establish  a 
proprietory  government,  of  which  Hen- 
derson became  the  president,  and  which 
had  its  scat  at  Boonesborough.  The 
new  country  received  the  name  of  Tran- 
sylvania, The  first  legislature  assem- 
bled at  j ioo'uci s 0.0.1  ou gh,  and  held  its  sit- 
tings under  the  shade  of  a large  elm 
tree,  near  the  walls  wf  the  fort.  It  was 
composed  of  Squire  Boone,  Daniel  Boone, 

William  Coke.  Samuel  Henderson,  Rich- 
ard Moore,  Richard  Calloway,  Thomas 
Slaughter,  John  Lythe,  Valentine  Har* 
month  James  Douglass,  James  H:\rrod, 

Nathan  Hammond,  Isaac  Hite,  Azariah 
Davis,  John  Todd,  Alexander  8.  Han- 
oi ridge,  John  Floyd  and  Samuel  Wood. 

These  members  formed  themselves  into 
a legislative  body,  by  electing  Thomas 
Slaughter  chairman  and  Matthew  Jew- 
ett clerk.  This  eismontane  legislature, 
the  earliest  popular  body  that  assembled 
on  this  side  of  the  Apalnehian  mountains,  was  addressed  by  Colonel  ITcndersoni 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  associates,  in  a speech  of  sufficient  dignity  and  of  ex* 
cellent  sense.  A compact  was  entered  into  between  the  proprietors  and  the  colo- 
nists, by  which  a free,  manly,  liberal  government  was  established  over  the  terri 
tnry.  'The  most  important  parts  of  this  Kentucky  Magna  Charta  were:  1st  That 
the  election  of  delegates  should  be  annual.  2d.  IViTeefc  freedom  of  opinion  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  3d.  That  judges  should  be  appointed  by  the  proprietors,  but  an- 
swerable for  mal-conduct  to  the  people;,  and  that  the  convention  have  the  sole 
power  of  raising  and  appropriating  all  moneys  and  electing  their  treasurer.  'This 
epitome  of  substantial  freedom  and  manly,  rational  government,  was  solemnly  ex- 
ecuted under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  three  proprietors  acting  for  the  company, 
and  Thomas  Slaughter  acting  for  the  colonists.  The  .purchase  of  Henderson  from 
the  Cherokces  was  afterward  annulled  by  act  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  chartered  rights  of  that  state.  But,  as  some  compensation  for  the 
services  rendered  in  opening  the  wilderness,  and  preparing  the  way  for  civiliza- 
tion, the  legislature  granted  to  the  proprietors  a tract  of  land  twelve  miles  square, 
on  the  Ohio,  below  the  mouth  of  Breen  River."  * 

The  fort  at  Boonesborough  was  built  in  1775.  The  engraving  is  from  a 
drawing  by  Col.  Henderson.  The  structure  must  have  been  about  2G0  feet 


*Mr.  Uendorson  was  born  In  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  in  1715.  When  a boy  hi*  father 
removed  to  North  Carolina  and  b-  oamc  county  sheritT,  and  the  son  obtained  much  of  his 
education  in  his  father's  office.  Ho  studied  law,  showed  talents  of  tlio  highest  order,  and 
was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the  superior  court.  In  177?,  Judge  Henderson  was  appointed 
commissioner  to  extend  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  into  Pow- 
ell's Valley.  In  the  same  year  ho  opened  an  office  at  French  Lick,  afterward  Nashville, 
for  tho  sale  of  his  lands.  JLc  died  iu  17^3,  a - I 00  yea.#.  His  four  sons  studied  law  and 
attained  distinction. 
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long  and  150  feet  broad.  It  was  several  times  attacked  by  tbe  Indians,  but 
always  unsuccessfully.  The  last  time  was  iu  September  of  177S,  when  the 
enemy  appeared  in  great  force. 

“There  were  nearly  five  hundred  Indian  warriors,  armed  and  painted  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  what  was  still  more  formidable,  they  were  conducted  by  Canadian 
officers,  well  skilled  in  the  usages  of  modern  warfare.  As  soon  as  they  were  ar- 
rayed in  front  of  the  fort,  the  British  colors  were  displayed,  and  an  officer,  with  a 
flag,  was  sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  with  a promise  of  quarter  and 
good  treatment  in  case  of  compliance,  and  threatening  the  ‘hatchet'  in  case  of  a 
storm.  Boone  requested  two  days  for  consideration,  which,  in  defiance  of  all  ex- 
perience and  common  sense,  was  granted.  This  interval,  as  usual,  was  employed 
in  preparation  for  an  obstinate  resistance.  The  cattle  were  brought  into  the  fort, 
the  horses  secured,  and  all  things  made  ready  against  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Boone  then  appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  and  communicated  to  Cant.  Du- 
quesne,  their  leader,  the  resolution  of  his  men  to  defend  the  fort  to  the  last  extremity. 
Disappointment  and  chagrin  were  strongly  painted  upon  the  face  of  the  Canadian 
at  this  answ  er,  bur  endeavoring  to  disguise  liis  feelings,  he  declared  that  Gov.  Ham- 
ilton had  "Ordered  him  not  to  injure  the  men  if  it  could  be  avoided,  and  that  if  nine 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  fort /.would  come  out  and  treat  with  them  they 
would  instantly  depart  without  further  hostility. 

The  word  “treat'  sounded  so  pleasantly  in  the  ears  of  the  besieged  that  they 
agreed  at  once  to  the  proposal,  and  Boone  himself,  attended  by  eight  of  his  men, 
went  out  and  mingled  with  the  savages,  who  crowded  around  them  in  great  num- 
bers, and  with  countenances  of  deep  anxiety.  The  treaty  then  commenced  and 
was  soon  concluded,  upon  which  Duquesne  informed  Boone  that  it  was  a custom 
with  the  Indians,  upon  the  conclusion  of  a treaty  with  the  whites,  for  two  warriors 
to  hike  hold  of  the  hand  of  each  white  man. 

Boone  thought  this  rather  a singular  custom,  but  there  was  no  time  to  dispute 
about  etiquette,  particularly,  as  lie  could  not  bo  more  in  their  power  than  he  al- 
ready was,  so  he  signified  his  willingness  to  conform  to  the  Indian  mode  of  ce- 
menting friendship.  Instantly,  two  warriors  approached  each  white  man,  with  the 
word  ‘brother’  upon  their  lips,  but  a very  different  expression  in  their  eyes,  and 
grappling  him  with  violence,  attempted  to  hear  him  off.  They  probably  (unless 
totally  infatuated)  expected  such  a consummation,  and  all  at  the  same  moment 
sprung  from  their  enemies  and  ran  to  the  fort,  under  a heavy  fire,  which  fortunately 
only  wounded  one  man. 

The  attack  instantly  commenced  by  a heavy  fire  against  the  picketing,  and  was 
returned  with  fatal  accuracy  by  the  garrison.  The  Indians  quickly  sheltered  them- 
selves, and  the  action  became  more  cautious  and  deliberate.  Finding  but  little 
effect  from  the  fire  of  his  men,  Duquesne  next  resorted  to  a more  formidable  mode 
of  attack.  The  fort  stood  on  the  south  hank  of  the  river,  within  sixty  yards  of  the 
water.  Commencing  under  the  hank,  where  their  operations  were  concealed  from 
the  garrison,  they  attempted  to  push  a mine  into  the  fort.  Their  object,  however, 
was  fortunately  discovered  by  the  quantity  of  fresh  earth  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  throw  into  the  river,  and  by  which  the  water  became  muddy  for  some 
distance  below.  Boone,  who  had  regained  his  usual  sagacity,  instantly  cut  a trench 
within  the  fort  in  such  a manner  as  to  intersect  the  line  of  their  approach,  and 
thus  frustrated  their  design. 

The  enemy  exhausted  all  the  ordinary  artifices  of  Indian  warfare,  but  were 
steadily  repulsed  in  every  effort.  Finding  their  numbers  daily  thinned  by  the  de- 
liberate but  fatal  fire  of  the  garrison,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  final  success,  they 
broke  up  on  the  ninth  dav  of  the  siege,  and  returned  home.  The  loss  of  the  gar- 
ru-on  was  two  men  killed  and  four  wounded.  On  the  part  of  the  savages,  thirty- 
;,".en  were  killed  and  many  wounded,  who,  as  usual,  were  all  carried  off.  ’ 

Danville , county  seat  of  Boyle  county,  is  situated  in  a fertile  district  of 
country,  on  a small  branch  of  the  Kentucky  lliver,  10  miles  south  from  Frank- 
lort  and  bo  from  Lexington.  It  contains  9 churches,  2 banks,  the  Kentucky 
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Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (an  elegant  building),  several  mills  and  fac- 
tories, and  about  2,500  inhabitants.  Center  College,  chartered  in  1819,  is  lo- 
cated here;  the  Dev.  Dr.  Chamberlain  became  its  first  president  in  1828. 
There  are  also  here  2 female  academies  and  a theological  institute.  The 
town  was  laid  out  by  Walker  Daniel,  who  gave  it  its  name;  it  was  established 
by  the  legislature  in  1787,  and  was  for  many  years  the  seat  of  government 
for  Kentucky.  The  first  court  house  and  jail  in  the  limits  of  Kentucky  were 
erected  here,  and  here  the  first  constitution  of  state  government  was  formed. 

j Pam,  Shelbgville,  Cynthicma , Versailles,  Carrol  ton,  Georgetown  and  JBanh- 
toicn  arc  all  important  towns  in  this  part  of  the  state,  the  largest  of  which 
has  a population  of  2,500.  That  well  known  Catholic  institution,  St.  Jo- 
seph’s College,  is  at  Bardstown,  and  Georgetown  College  is  at  Georgetown. 

Paducah,  the  seat  of  justice  for  McCracken  county,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  Tennessee  Diver,  is  an  important  shipping  port,  847  miles  below  Louis- 
ville. It  is  a place  of  active  business,  and  a great  amount  of  agricultural 
products  are  brought  down  the  Tennessee  Diver  to  this  place,  consisting  of 
tobacco,  pork,  live  stoc-k,  etc.,  it  being  the  depot  for  the  product  of  the  valley 

of  that  stream.  It 
has  large  ware- 
houses, 2 banks, 
10  churches,  a 
large  number  of 
stores,  and  about 
5,000  inhabitants. 
It  was  laid  out  in 
1827  by  General 
William  Clark,  of 
St.  Louis,  brother 
of  Gen.  George 
Dogers  Clark, 
and  named  after 
the  Indian  chief 

Paducah,  who  once  resided  in  this  region.  The  town  is  substantially  built, 
and  has  a very  thriving  appearance,  being  the  largest  and  most  important 
place  in  Kentucky  west  of  Louisville.  Hon.  Linn  Boyd  resided  in  this  vi- 
cinity, where  he  died  in  lim'd.  lie  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives from  1851  to  1855.  and  in  1852  was  prominent  as  a candidate  of  the 
democratic  party  for  the  nomination  for  the  presidency. 

Henderson,  capital  of  Henderson  county,  12  miles  below  Evansville  and 
210  below  Louisville,  is  the  principal  shipping  point  on  the  Ohio  for  the  to- 
bacco, corn  and  other  rich  products  of  the  fertile  valley  of  Given  Diver.  It 
is  a thriving  business  town,  and  lias  about  8,900'  inhabitants.  Siuithkuul, 
on  the  Ohio,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  is  a point  {’or  the  re- 
shipment.  of  goods  up  that  river.  Owensboro,  capital  of  Daviess  county,  155 
miles  below  Louisville,  on  the  Ohio;  Hickman,  capital  of  Fulton  county,  on 
the  Mississippi,  85  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  extreme  south- 
western corner  of  the  state,  arc  both  busy  town-;,  each  having  about  2,500  in- 
habitants. Pawling  Green,  JfopkinsrilU  and  /lUMclcille.  arc  county  seats  and 
important  interior  towns  in  Lower  Kentucky,  with  each  from  2,000  to  8,000 
inhabitants.  Columbus , a village  of  about  1,200  inhabitants,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, 25  miles  below  Cairo,  is  the  terminus  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Dail- 
road. 


Landing  at  Padccah. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  MISCELLANIES,  ETC. 

Kentucky,  next  to  Virginia,  is  the  greatest  tobacco  producing  state  in  (he 
Union.  The  statistics  of  1850  gave  her  total  product  at  55A  millions  of 
pounds,  while  that  of  Virginia  exceeded  it  but  a little  over  a million.  The 
plant  is  most  extensively  cultivated  in  western  Kentucky,  in  the  Green 
lliver  country  and  vicinity;  and  the  greatest  tobacco  raising  county  is  Chris- 
tian, the  annual  yield  of 
which  is  six  millions  of 
pounds.  This  part  of 
the  state  was  much  set- 
tled by  Virginians,  who 
followed  out  the  general 
law  of  emigrants,-  of  es- 
pecial 1 y eulti  v a 1 1 n -g 
those  crops  to  which 
they  had  been  accus- 
tomed on  the  soil  of 
their  birth.  , 

<vlt  is  a curious  fact  in 
the  history  of  tobacco  that 
the  exports  from  this 
country  have  varied  hut 
very  little  in  the  last  fifty 
years;  in  1790,  our  coun- 
try, in  round  numbers, 
sent  abroad  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  thousand 
hogsheads;  in  1840,  one 
hundred  and  nineteen 
thousand.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  facts  de- 
veloped in  statistics,  and 
may  probably  be  directly 
traced  to  the  fact  that  the 
population  and  wealth  of 
European  countries  have 
not  increased,  and  that 
the  duties  levied  upon  its 
introduction  are  as  high 
as  can  possibly  be  borne. 
Xo  article  of  commerce 
A Tobacco  Plantation.  P“VS  a duty  SO  enormous, 

compared  with  its  home 

price,  as  American  tobacco.  From  it  is  derived  an  important  part  of  the  revenue  of 
“hnost  every  European  government.  In  Great  Britain,  the  import  duty  is  three 
shillings  sterling  (seventy-live  cents)  per  pound — about  twelve  hundred  per  cent, 
upon  the  original  cost — and  two  dollars  per  pound  on  manufactured  tobacco;  thus  lor 
"'hut  her  people  give  us  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars  the^  pay  to  their  own  govern- 
nu-nt.  for  the  privilege  of  using  it.  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars,  which' is  twice  the 
sum  realized  by  the  American  producer  for  all  the  tobacco  exported  to  every  part 
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of. the  world!  As  might  be  supposed,  the  most  stringent  laws  govern  its  :-rr  >z:\* 
tion  into  that  country,  and  a large  fleet  of  ships  and  a heavy  marine  are  szrrmrvV 
to  detect  smugglers  who  alone  traffic  in  this  article.  It  is  therefore  nor  szr.  rbzzg 
that  among  all  the  wonders  of  London,  and  all  the  creations  of  that  greax  babyi: a 
dedicated  to  commerce,  few  are  so  remarkable  as  the  government  vrareh  ;:-~rs  us-rd 
for  bonding  or  storing  tobacco.  Their  interiors  present  such  vast  areas  gwxrM 
that  they  become  bewildering  to  the  eye,  and  they  never  had  any  rivals  in  size  ul •::! 
the  erection  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  are  aiAvs 
of  hogsheads,  whose  number  is  immense.  In  all  convenient  places  are  large  sw  -as 
for  weighing,  together  with  ether  apparatus  connected  with  the  operation  of  exam- 
ining the  staple." 

The  amount  of  the  present  production  of  tobacco  is  about  two  hundred  millions 
of  pounds.  The  home  consumption  is  increasing  faster  than  the  population.  I:s 
use  is  most  detrimental  to  our  people  by  increasing  their  mental  activity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  bodies,  through  its  continual  strain  upon  the  nervous  system  and 
weakening  of  the  appetite  and  digestive  organs.  It  is  at  the  seasons  of  greatest  ex- 
citement that  he  who  uses  the  plant  is  certain  to  do  so  in  unwonted  quantities.  A 
youiig  volunteer,  relating  his  experience  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  truthfully 
remarked,  though  in  coarse  phrase,  ‘‘Carboys  chawed  lots  of  tobacco  that  dry!' 
So  fascinating  the  habit,  that  few  can  break,  from  it;  and  he  who  succeeds  should 
be  more  honored  than  he  who  storms  a battery.  Multitudes  essay  the  trial;  gener- 
ally, they  only  make  the  good  resolution  at  the  precise  moment  when  under  the 
exh  lie  rating  influence  of  a quid  of  extra  s.w.e  revolving  against  the  inner  wall  of 
their  cheek.  The  corresponding  depression  that  succeeds  the  disuse  is  continu- 
ally pressing  for  the  stimulus,  with  a power  akin  to  that  of  a raging  thirst,  day  in 
and  day  out,  week  in  and  week  out,  month  in  and  month  out.  until  finally  a weak 
moment  arrives,  when  the  will  gives  way  and  the  victim  flies  for  relief  to  his  chains 
again — only  to  repeat  in  the  future  a similar  futile  attempt  to  escape  his  enslave- 
ment. A gentleman  who  had  ceased  using  it  for  five  years  stated  that  the  desire 
was  even  then  continually  upon  him.  and  he  ‘‘would  give  anything”  for  the  indul- 
gence, were  it  not  for  the  accompanying  suffering  that  he  knew  would  accrue. 
Probably  few  persons  use  tobacco  to  excess  but  acknowledge  to  themselves  that,  in 
their  individual  experience,  the  sum  of  misery  from  it  a thousand  fold  outweighs 
the  sum  of  gratification. 

It  is  ofteu  amusing  to  witness  the  resolution  with  which  those  who  use  tobacco 
part  even  temporarily  from  the  indulgence.  ‘‘Fanny  Kemble  used  to  relate,  with 
great  gust*),  a cigar  adventure  she  met  with  while  traveling  in  Georgia,  it  appears 
that  the  day  was  hot,  the  roads  rough,  and  she  an  invalid — the  passengers  in  the 
stage,  herself  and  a gentleman.  As  the  heavy  vehicle  rumbled  along,  there  mingle  1, 
with  the  dust  that  constantly  penetrated  its  interior,  the  fumes  of  a most  execrable 
cigar.  Every  blast  of  the  ‘Stygian  fume*  sent  a tremor  of  deadly  sickness  through 
Fanny's  heart.  The  gentleman,  her  traveling  companion,  remonstrated  with  the 
driver,  explained  the  mischief  he  was  doing,  and  promised  the  independent  Je.hu, 
at  the  end  of  the  journey,  the  reward  of  twenty-five  choice  Havanas  if  he  would 
throw  away  his  vile  weed.  The  driver’s  reply  was,  ‘Yes,  yes,  in  a minute,’  hilt  the 
evil  complained  of  continued  until  finally  it  became  insufferable.  Then  it  was  that 
Fanny  leaned  out  of  the  coach  window  and  said,  ‘Fir.  I appeal  to  your  generosity 
to  throw  away  that  cigar,  and  I know,  from  the  proverbial  politeness  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  mv  request  will  be  granted.’  ‘Vos,  yes,’  said  the  driver,  with  some  trep- 
idation. ‘I  intended  to  do  it,  but  1 wanted  first  to  smoke  it  short  enough  to  put  in 
mv  hat!’” 


EARLY  TIMES  AMONG  THE  r ION  EE  US  OF  KENTUCKY. 

Tiiat  eccentric  and  talented  Methodist  preacher,  .Peter  Cartwright,  has 
given  in  his  autobiography  some  valuiblc  reminiscences  of  life  among  the 
pioneers  of  Kentucky,' from  which  wo  extract  this  article  as  a valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  times: 

l was  boru  September  I,  in  Amherst  county,  on  James  Fiver,  in  the  state 
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of  -Virginia.  My  -.parents  were  -poor.  My  father  was  a soldier  in  the  great  strug- 
gle for  liberty,  in  tile  Revolutionary  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  served  ov^r  two 
years.  My  mother  was  an  orphan.  .Shortly  after  the  united  colonies  gained  their 
independence,  my  parents  moved  to  Kentucky,  which  was  a new  country.  It  was 
nn  almost  unbroken  wilderness  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky  at  that  early  day,  and 
this  wilderness  was  filled  with  thousands  of  hostile  Indians,  and  many  .thousands 
of  the  emigrants  to  Kentucky  lost  their  lives  by  these  savages.  There  were  no 
roads  for  carriages  at  that  time,  and  although  the  emigrants  moved  by  thousands, 
they  had  to  move  on  pack  horses.  Many  adventurous  young  men  went  to  this  new 
country.  The  fall  mv  father  moved,  there  were  a great  many  families  who  joined 
together  for  mutual  safety,  and  started  for  Kentucky.  Besides  the  two  hundred 
families  thus  united,  there  were  one  hundred  young  men,  well  armed,  who  agreed 
to  guard  these  families  through,  and,  as  a compensation,  they  were  to  be  supported 
for  their  services.  After  we  struck  the  wilderness  we  rarely  traveled  a day  but  we 
passed  some  white  persons,  murdered  and  scalped  by  the  Indians  while  going  to 
or  returning  from  Kentucky.  We  traveled  on  till  Sunday,  and,  instead  of  resting 
that  day,  the  voice  of  the  company  was  to  move  on. 

It  was  a dark,  clou dv  day,  misty  with  rain.  Many  Indians  were  seen  through 
the  day  skulking  round  by  our  guards.  Late  in  the  evening  we  came  to  what  was 
called  u Camp  Itefeat,”  where  a number  of  emigrant  families  had  been*  all  mur- 
dered by  the  savages  a short  time  before.  Here  the  company  called  a halt  to  camp 
for  the  night  It  was  a solemn,  gloomy  time;  every  heart  quaked  with  fear. 

Soon  the  captain  of  our  young  men’s  company  placed  his  men  as  sentinels  all 
round  the  encampment.  The  stock  and  the  women  and  children  were  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  encampment  Most  of  the  men  that  were  heads  of  families,  were 
placed  around  outside  of  the  women  and  children.  Those  who  were  not  placed  in 
this  position,  were  ordered  to  take  their  stand  outside  still,  in  the  edge  of  the  brush. 
It  was  a dark,  dismal  night,  and  all  expected  an  attack  from  the  Indians. 

That  night  my  father  was  placed  as  a sentinel,  with  a good  rifle,  in  the  edge  of 
the  brush.  Shortly  after  he  took  his  stand,  and  all  was  quiet  in  the  camp,  lie 
thought  he  heard  something  moving  toward  him,  and  grunting  like  a swine.  He 
knew  that  there  was  no  swine  with  the  moving  company,  but  it  was  so  dark  he 
could  not  see  what  it  was.  Presently  ho  perceived  a dark  object  in  the  distance, 
but  nearer  him  than  at  first,  and  believing  it  to  be  an  Indian,  aiming  to  spring  upon 
him  and  murder  him  in  the  dark,  he  leveled  his  1-iQe,  and  aimed  at  the  dark  lump 
as  well  as  lie  could,  and  fired.  lie  soon  found  he  had  hit  the  object,  for  it  flounced 
about  at  a terrible  rate,  and  my  father  gathered  himself  up  and  ran  into  camp. 

When  his  gun  fired,  there  was  an  awful  screaming  throughout  the  encampment 
by  the  women  and  children.  My  father  was  soon  inquired  of  as  to  what  was  the 
matier.  lie  told  them  the  circumstance  ■ of  the  case,  but  some  said  he  was  scared 
and  wanted  an  excuse  to  come  in;  hut  he  affirmed  that  there  was  no  mistake,  that 
there  was  something,  and  he  had  shot  it ; .and  if  they  would  get  a light  and  go  with 
him,  if  he  did  not  show  them  something,  then  they  might  call  him  a eowavii  for- 
ever. They  got  a light  and  went  to  the  place,  and  there  found  an  Indian,  with  a 
rifle  in  one  hand  and  a tomahawk  in  the  other,  dead.  My  father’s  rifle-ball  had 
struck  the  Indian  nearly  central  in  the  head. 

When  we  came  within  seven  miles  of  the  Crab  Orchard,  where  there  was  a fort 
and  the  first  white  settlement,  it  was  nearly  night.  We  halted,  and  a vote  was 
taken  whether  we  should  go  on  to  the  fort,  or  camp  there  for  the  night  Indians 
had  been  seen  in  our  rear  through  the  day.  All  wanted  to  go  through  except  seven 
families,  who  refused  to  go  any  further  that  night.  The  main  body  went  on.  but 
they,  the  seven  families,  carelessly  stripped  off  their  clothes,  laid  down  without  any 
guards,  and  went  to  sleep.  Some  time  in  the  night,  about  twenty-five  Indians 
rushed  on  them,  and  every  one,  men,  women,  and  children,  was  slain,  except  one 
man,  who  sprang  from  ids  b -duind  ran  into  the  fort,  barefooted  and  in  his  night 
clothes.  Ho  brought  the  melancholy  news  of  the  slaughter.  These  murderous 
bands  of  savages  lived  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  would  cross  over  into  Ken- 
tucky, kill  and  steal,  and  then  recross  the  Ohio  into  their  own  eountrv. 

Kentucky  was  claimed  by  no  particular  tribe  of  Indians,  but  was  regarded  as  a 
common  hunting-ground  by  the  various  tribes,  cast,  west,  north,  and  south.  It 
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abounded  in  various  valuable  game,  such  a*  buffalo,  elk,  bear,  deer,  turkeys,  and 
many  other  smaller  game,  and  hence  the  Indians  struggled  hard  to  keep  the  white 
people  from  taking  possession  of  it.  It  was  chiefly  settled  by  Virginians,  as  noble 
and  brave  a race  of  men  and  women  as  ever  drew  the  breath  of  life. 

In  the  fall  of  1793,  my  father  determined  to  move  to  what  was  then  called  the 
Green  River  country,  .in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  of  Kentucky.  lie  did  so, 
and  settled  in  Logan  county,  nine  miles  south  of  Russellville,  the  county  seat,  and 
within  one  mile  of  the  state  line  of  Tennessee. 

Logan  county,  when  my  father  moved  to  it,  was  called  “ Rogues’  Harbor.”  Here 
many  refugees,  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  Union,  lied  to  escape  justice  or  punish- 
ment; for  although  there  was  law,  yet  it  could  not  be  executed,  and  it  was. a des- 
perate state  of  society.  Murderers,  horse  thieves,  highway  robbers,  and  counter- 
feiters fled  here  until  they  combined  and  actually  formed  a majority.  The  honest 
and  civil  part  of  the  citizens  would  prosecute  these  wretched  banditti,  but  they 
would  swear  each  ether  clear;  and  they  really  put  all  law  at  defiance,  and  carried 
on  such  desperate  violence  and  outrage  that  the  honest  part  of  the  citizens  seemed 
to  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  uniting  and  combining  together,  and  taking  the 
law  info  their  own  hands,  under  the  name  of  Regulators.  This  was  a very  des- 
perate > • «.te  f things. 

Shortlv  after  the  Regulators  had  formed  themselves  into  a society,  and  estab- 
lished their  code  of  by-laws,  on  a court  day  at  Russellville,  the  two  bands  met  'in- 
town.  Soon  a quarrel  commenced,  and  a general  battle  ensued  between  the  rogues 
and  Regulators,  and  they  fought  with  guns,  pistols,  dirks,  knives,  and  clubs.  Some 
were  actually  killed,  many  wounded,  the  rogues  proved  victors,  kept  the  ground, 
and  drove  the  Regulators  out  of  town.  The  Regulators  rallied  again,  hunted,  killed, 
and  lynched  many  of  the  rogues,  until  several  of  them  tied,  and  left  for  parts  un- 
known. Many  lives  were  lost  o.n  both  sides,  to  the  great  scandal  of  civilized  peo- 
ple. This  is  but  a partial  view  of  frontier  life.* 

When  my  father  settled  in  Logan  county,  there  was  not  a newspaper  printed 
south  of  Green  River,  no  mill  short  of  forty  miles,  and  no  schools  worth  the  name. 


*The  most  notorious  of  the  desperadoes  who  infested  the  settlements  were  two  brother 
named  Harpe,  of  whom  Judge  Hall,  in  his  Western  Sketches,  has  given  this  narrative  : 

In  the  fall  of  1S01  or  1832,  a company  consisting  of  two  men  and  three  women  arrived 
in  Lincoln  county,  Ivy.,  and  encamped  about  a mile  from  the  present  town  of  Stanford. 
The  appearance  of  the  individuals  composing  this  party  was  wild  and  rude  in  the  extreme. 
The  one  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  band,  was  above  the  ordinary  stature  of  men. 
His  frame  was  bony  and  muscular,  his  breast  broad,  his  limbs  gigantic.  His  clothing  was 
uncouth  and  shabby,  his  exterior,  weatherbeaten  and  dirty,  indicating  continual  exposure 
to  the  elements,  and  designating  liin1.  as  one  who  dwelt  far  from  the  habitations  of  men, 
and  mingled  not  in  die  courtesies  of  civilized  life.  His  countenance  was  bold  and  ferocious 
and  exceedingly  impulsive,  from  its  strongly  marke  t expression  of  villainy.  His  face, 
which  was  larger  than  ordinary,  exhibited  the  lines  of  ungovernable  passion,  and  the  com- 
plexion announced  that  the  ordinary  feelings  of  the  human  breast  were  in  him  extinguished. 
Instead  of  the  healthy  hue  which  indicates  the  social  emotions,  there  was  a livid  unnatu- 
ral redne-s,  resembling  that  of  a dried  and  lifeless  skin.  His  eye  was  fearless  and  steady, 
but  it  was  also  artful  and  audacious,  glaring  upon  the  beholder  with  an  unpleasant  fixed- 
ness and  brilliancy,  like  that  of  a ravenous  animal  gloating  on  its  prey.  He  wore  no  cov- 
ering on  his  head,  and  the  natural  protection  of  thick  coarse  hair,  of  a fiery  redness,  un- 
combed and  matted,  gave  evidence  of  long  exposure  to  the  rudest  visitations  of  the  sun- 
beam and  the  tempest.  He  was  armed  with  a rifle,  and  a broad  leathern  belt,  drawn  closely 
around  his  waist,  supported  a knife  and  a tomahawk.  He  seemed,  in  short,  an  outlaw, 
destitute  of  all  the  nobler  sympathies  of  human  nature,  and  prepared  at  all  points  l'or  as- 
sault or  defense.  The  other  nan  was  smaller  in  size  than  him  who  led  the  party,  but  sim- 
ilarly armed,  having  the  same  suspicious  exterior,  and  a countenance  equally  lieree  and 
sinister.  The  females  were  coarse,  and  wretchedly  attired. 

The  men  stated  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  inhabitants,  that  their  names  were  Harpe, 
and  that  they  were  emigrants  from  North  Carolina.  They  remained  at  their  encampment 
the  greater  part  of  two  days  and  a night,  spending  the  time  in  rioting,  drunkenness  and 
debauchery.  When  they  left,  they  took  tlu:  road  leading  to  Green  River.  The  dav  suc- 
ceeding their  departure,  a report  reached  the  neighborhood  that  a young  gentleman  of 
wealth  from  Virginia,  named  Lankford,  had  been  robbed  and  murdered  on  what  was 
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Sunday  was  a day  sec  i.r-art  i-.;>r  hunting.  fiahi-rig.  horse  racing,  cttrd  playing,  balls, 
dances,  and  all  kinds  of  jollity  and  mirth.  V/e  killed  our  meat  out  of  the  woods, 
■wild  ; and  beat  our  meal  and  hominy  with  a pestle  and  mortar.  We  stretched  a 
deer  skin  over  a hoop,  burned  holes  in  it  with  the  prongs  of  a fork,  sifted  our  meal, 
baked  our  bread,  eat  it,  and  it  was  first-rate  eating  too.  We  raised,  or  gathered 
out  of  the  woods,  our  own  tea.  We  had  sage,  bohea,  cross-vine,  spice,  and  sassa- 
fras teas,  in  abundance.  As  for  codec.  J am  not  sure  that  I ever  smelled  it  for  ten 
years.  We  made  o&r  sugar  .out  of  the  water  of  the  maple-tree,  and  our  molasses 
too.  These  were  groat  iumw-ies  in  those  days. 

'Wo  raised  our  own  cotton  and  flax.  We  water-rotted  our  flax,  broke  it  by  hand, 
scutched  it;  picked  the  seed  out  of  the  cotton  with  our  lingers;  our  mothers  and 
sisters  carded,  spun,  and  wove  it  into  cloth,  and  they  cut  and  made  our  garments 
and  bed-clothes,  etc.  And  when  wo  got  on  a new  suit  thus  manufactured,  and 
sallied  out  into  company.  v:e  thought-  ourselves  “so  big  as  anybody .” 

Time  rolled  on,  population  increased  fast  around  us,  the  country  improved,  horse- 
thieves  and  murderers  were  driven  away,  and  civilization  advanced  considerably. 
Ministers  of  different  denominations  came  in,  and  preached  through  the  country; 


then  caked,  arid  is  still;  known  as  the  “ Wilderness  Hoad,”  which  rims  through  the  Rock- 
cn.We  bills.  Suspicion  immediately  fixed  upon  the  Harpes  as  the  perpetrators,  and  Cap- 
tain Ixdlenger,  at  the  in-ad  of  a few  bold  and  resolute  men,  started  in  pursuit.  They  ex- 
pervtteed  great  difficulty  in  following  their  trail,  owing  to  a heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  had 
obliterated  most  of  their  tracks,  but  finally  came  upon  them  while  encamped  in  a bottom 
on  Green  River,  near  the  spot  where  the  town  .of  Liberty  now  stands.  At  first  they  made 
a show  of  resistance,  but  upon  being  informed  that  if  they  did  not  immediately  surrender, 
they  would  be  shot  down.,  they  yielded  themselves  prisoners.  They  were  brought  back 
•to  Stanford,  and  there  examined.  Among  their  effects  were  found  some  fine  linen  shirts, 
marked  with -the  initials  of  Lankford.  One  had  been  pierced  by  a bullet  and  was  stained 
with  blood.  They  had  also  a considerable  sum  of  money,  in  gold.  It  was  afterward  as- 
certained that  this  was  the  kind  of  money  Lankford  had  with  him.  The  evidence  against 
them  being  thus  conclusive,  they  were  confined  in  the  Stanford  jail,  but  were  afterward 
Sent  for  trial  to  Danville,  where  the  district  court  was  in  session.  Here  they  broke  jail, 
and  succeeded  in  making  their  escape.  ** 

They  vnerc  next  heard  of  in  Adair  count;;,  near  Columbia.  In  passing  through  that 
county,  they  met  a .small  boy,  the  son  of  Colonel  Trabue,  with  a pillow-case  of  meal  or 
flour,  an  article  they  probably  needed,  This  boy,  it  is  supposed,  they  robbed  and  then 
murdered,  as  he  was  never  aRerward  heard  of.  Many  years  afterward,  human  bones,' an- 
swering the  size  of  Colonel  Trabue’s  son  at  the  time  of  his  disappearance,  were  found  in 
a sink  hole  near  the  place  where  he  was  said  to  have  been  murdered.  The  Harpes  still 
shaped  their  course  toward  the  mouth  of  Green  River,  marking  their  path  by  murders  and 
robberies  of  the  most  horrible  and  brutal  c ha  racier.  The  district  of  country  through  which 
they  pas.'od  w n at  tbai  dme  very  Lining,-  scl  ic , i:ul  Loin  this  reason  their  outrages  went 
unpunished.  . They  seemed  inspired  with  the  deadliest  hatred  against  the  whole  human 
Pace,  and  such  was  their  implacable  inis  mihropy,  that  they  were  known  to  kill  where  there 
was  no  temptation  to  rob.  One  of  their  victims  was  a little  girl,  found  at  some  distance 
from  her  home,  whose  tender  age  and  helplessness  would  have  been  protection  against  any 
bur  incarnate  fiends.  The  last  dreadful  act  of  barbarity,  which  led  to  their  punishment 
and  expulsion  from  the  country,  exceeded  in  atrocity  all  the  others. 

Assuming  the  guise  of  .Methodist  preachers,  they  obtained  lodgings  one  night  at  a soli- 
tary house  on  the  road.  Mr.  Stag-all,  the  master  of  the  house,  was  absent,  but  they  found 
h:s  wife  and.. children,  and  a stranger,  who,  like  themselves  had  stopped  for  the  night. 
Here  they  convolved  and  made  inquiries  about  the  two  noted  Harpes,  who  wero  represented 
ns  prowling  about  the  country.  When  they  reliled  to  rest,  they  conliived  to  secure  an  ax. 
which  they  carried  with  them  to  their  chamber.  I:i  t lie  dead  of  night,  they  crept  softly 
d°wu  stairs,  and  assassinated  the  whole  family,  together  with  the  stranger,  in  their  sleep. 
anj.1  then  selling  fire  to  the  house,  made  their  escape.  When  Stagall  returned,  he  found 
ii  > wile  to  welcome  him;  no  home  to  receive  him.  Distracted  with  grief  and  rage,  he 
turned  Ins  horse’s  head  Irani  the  smoldering  ruins,  and  repaired  to  ihc  house  of  Captain 
T !m  J. i -i -per.  keeper  was  one  of  the  mo.-  ;>  on.,'  .!  meu  of  his  day,  and  fearless  as  pow- 
c.'tul.  Collecting  four  or  live  other  men  well  armed,  they  mounted  and  started  in  pursuit 
ot  vengeance,  it  was  agreed  that  keeper  should  attack  “ l>ig  Jiarpe,”  leaving  “ kittle 
liarpe  ” t>  be  disposed  of  by  Sugall.  The  others  were  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  i -si.-i  (.neper  and  Stag  ill,  as  circumstances  might  require. 

ihis  party  lbund  the  women  belonging  to  the  Harpes  attending  to  their  little  camp  b.v 
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but  the  Methodist  preachers  were  the  pioneer  messengers  of  salvation  in  these  ends 
of  the  earth.  Even  in  Rogues’  Harbor  there  was  a Baptist  church  a few  miles  west 
of  my  father’s,  and  a Presbyterian  congregation  a few  miles  north,  and  the  Meth- 
odist Ebenezer  a few  miles  south. 

Somewhere  between  1800  and  1801,  in  the  upper  part  of  Kentucky,  at  a memor- 
able place  called  ‘"Cane  Ridge,”  there  was  appointed  a sacramental  meeting  by 
some  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  at  which  meeting,  seemingly  unexpected  by 
ministers  or  people,  the  mighty  power  of  God  was  displayed  in  a very  extraordin- 
ary manner;  many  were  moved  to  tears,  and  bitter  and  loud  crying  for  mercy. 
The  meeting  was  protracted  for  weeks.  Ministers  of  almost  all  denominations 
flocked  in  from  far  and  near.  The  meeting  was  kept  up  by  night  and  day.  Thou- 
sands heard  of  the  mighty  work,  and  came  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  carriages  and 
wagons.  It  was  supposed  that  there  were  in  attendance  at  times  during  the  meet- 
ing from  twelve  to  twenty-five  thousand  people.  Hundreds  fell  prostrate  under  the 
mighty  power  of  God,  as  men  slain  in  battle.  Stands  were  erected  in  the  woods, 
from  which  preachers  of  different  churches  proclaimed  repentance  toward  God 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  was  supposed,  by  eye  and  ear  witnesses, 
that  between  one  and  two  thousand  souls  were  happily  and  powerfully  converted 
to  God  during  the  meeting.  It  was  not  unusual  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  to 
seven  preachers  lobe  addressing  the  listening  thousands  at  the  same  time  from  the 
different  stands  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  heavenly  fire  spread  in  .almost  every 
direction.  It  was  said,  by  truthful  witnesses,  that  at  times  more  than  one  thousand 
persons  broke  out  into  loud  shouting  all  at  once,  and  that  the  shouts  could  be  heard 
for  miles  around. 

From  this  camp-meeting,  for  so  it  ought  to  be  called,  the  news  spread  through  all 
the  Churches,  and  through  all  the  land,  and  it  excited  great  wonder  and  surprise; 
but  it  'kindled  a religious  flame  that  spread  all  over  Kentucky,  and  through  many 
other  states.  And  I may  here  be  permitted  to  say,  that  this  was  the  first  camp- 
meeting  ever  held  in  the  United  States , and  here  our  camp-meetings  took  their 
rise. 

To  show  the  ignorance  the  early  Methodist  preachers  had  to  contend  with  in 
the  western  wilds,  1 will  relate  an  incident  that  occurred  to  Wilson  Lee,  in  Ken- 
tucky : 

There  was  in  the  congregation  a very  wicked  Dutchman  and  his  wife,  both  of 


the  road  side;  the  men  having  gone  aside  into  the  woods  to  shoot  an  unfortunate  traveler, 
of  the  name  of  Smith,  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  whom  the  women  had  begged 
might  not  be  dispatched  before  their  eyes.  It  was  this  halt  that  enabled  the  pursuers  to 
overtake  them.  The  women  immediately  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  miscreants,  mounting 
their  horses,  which  were  large,  fleet  and  powerful,  fled  in  separate  directions,  keeper 
singled  out  the  Big  Harpe,  and  being  better  mounted  than  his  companions,  soon  left  them 
far  behind.  Little  Ilarpe  succeeded  in  escaping  from  .Stagall,  and  he,  with  the  rest  of  his 
companions,  turned  and  followed  the  track  of  keeper  ami  Big  Ilarpe.  After  a chase  of 
about  nine  miles,  keeper  came  within  gun  shot  of  the  latter  and  fired.  The  ball  entering 
his  thigh,  passed  through  it  and  penetrated  his  horse,  and  both  fell.  Harpe’s  gun  escaped 
from  his  ham!  and  rolled  some  eight  or  ten  feet  down  the  bank.  Reloading  his  rifle  kee- 
per ran  to  where  the  wounded  outlaw  lay  weltering  in  his  biood,  and  found  him  with  one 
thigh  broken  and  the  other  crushed  beneath  his  horse,  keeper  rolled  the  horse  away,  and 
set  Ilarpe  in  an  easier  position.  The  robber  begged  that  he  might  not  he  killed,  keeper 
told  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  front  him,  but  that  Stagall  was  coming  up,  and  could 
not  probably  be  restrained.  Harpe  appeared  very  much  frightened  at  hearing  this,  and  im- 
plored keeper  to  protect  him.  In  a few  moments  Stagall  appeared,  and  without  uttering  u 
word,  raised  his  rifle  and  shot  Harpe  through  the  head.  1 hey  then  severed  the  head  from 
the  tx>Jv,  and  stuck  it  upon  a polo  where  the  road  crosses  the  creek,  from  which  the  place 
was  then  named  and  is  yet  called  H<irpc's  Ileud.  Thus  perished  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  noted  freebooters  that  has  ever  appeared  in  America.  Save  courage,  he  was  without 
one  redeeming  quality,  and  his  death  freed  the  country  from  a terror  which  had  long  para- 
lyzed it<  boldest  spirits. 

The  Little  Harpe  afterward  joined  the  band  of  Mason,  and  became  one  of  his  most  val 
liable  assistants  in  the  dreadful  trade  of  robbery  and  murder.  He  was  one  of  the  two 
bandits  that,  tempted  by  the  reward  f < »r  their  leader’s  head,  murdered  him,  and  eventually 
themselves  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  as  previously  related. 
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whom  were  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  plan  of  salvation.  If ?3 
wife  was  a notorious  scold , and  so  much  was  she  given  to  this  practice,  that  she 
made  hef  husband  unhappy,  and  kept  him  almost  always  in  a perfect  fret,  so  that 
he  led  a most  miserable  and  uncomfortable  life.  It  pleased  God  that  day  to  cause 
,h  • preaching  of  Mr.  Leo  to  reach  their  guilty  souls,  and  break  up  the  great  deep 
jf  their  hearts.  They  wept  aloud,  seeing  their  lost  condition,  and  they,  then  and 
there,  resolved  to  do  better,  and  from  that  time  forward  to  take  up  th*  cross  and 
bear  it,  be  it  what  it  might 


A Ileliylous  Encampment  i)i  the  Wilderness. 

The  congregation  were  generally  deeplv  affected.  Mr.  Lee  exhorted  them  and 
prayed  for  them  as  long  as  he  consistently  could,  and.  having  another  appointment 
some  distance  off  that  evening,  he  dismissed  the  congregation,  got  a little  refresh- 
ment. saddled  his  horse,  mounted,  and  started  for  his  evening  appointment.  After 
riding  some  distance,  he  saw,  a little  ahead  of  him.  a man  trudging  along,  carry- 
ing a woman  on  his  back.  This  greatly  surprised  Mr.  Lee.  He  very  naturally 
supposed  that  the  woman  was  a cripple,  or  had  hurt  herself  in  some  wav,  so  that 
she  could  not  walk.  The  traveler  was  a small  man,  and  the  woman  large  and 
heavy. 

llefore  he  overtook  them  Mr.  Lee  began  to  east  about  in  his  mind  how  he  could 
render  them  assistance.  When  he  came  up  to  thorn,  lo  and  behold,  who  should  it 
he  but  the  Dutchman  and  his  wife  that  had  been  so  affected  under  his  sermon  at 
meeting.  Mr.  Lee  rode  up  and  spoke  to  them,  and  inquired  of  the  man  what  hail 
happened,  or  what  was  the  matter,  that  he  was  carrying  his  wife. 

The  Dutchman  turned  to  Mr.  Lee  and  said,  “IVsure  you  did  tell  us  in  your  sar- 
mon  dat  wo  must  take  vp  de  cross  and  follow  do  Saviour,  or  dat  we  could  not  he 
saved  or  go  to  heaven,  and  1 does  desire  to  go  to  heaven  so  much  as  any  pody;  and 
dish  vile  is  so  pad  she  s^old  and  scold  all  do  tim  and  dish  woman  is  de  crcatest 
cross  I have  in  de  whole  world,  and  f does  take  her  irp  and  parr,  her,  for  I must 
sure  my  son/.'' 

1'  ro m l oll,  for  years,  a blessed  revival  of  religion  spread  through  almost  the. 
entire  inhabited  parts  of  the  west,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  the  Carolina-*,  and  many 
other  parts,  especially  through  the  Cumberland  country,  which  was  so  called  Irom 
the  Cumberland  River,  which  headed  and  mouthed  in  Kentucky,  but  in  its  great 
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bond  circled  south  through  Tennessee,  near  Nashville.  The  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists  in  a great  measure  united  in  this  work,  met  together,  prayed  together, 
and  preached  together. 

In  this  revival  originated  our  camp-meetings,  and  in  both  these  denominations 
they  were  held  every  year,  and,  indeed,  have  been  ever  since,  more  or  less.  They 
would  erect  their  camps  with  logs,  or  frame  them,  and  cover  them  with  clapboards 
or  shingles.  They  would  also  erect  a shed,  sufficiently  large  to  protect  five  thou- 
sand people  from  wind  and  rain,  and  cover  it  with  boards  or  shingles;  build  a 
large  stand,  seat  the  shed,  and  here  they  would  collect  together  from  forty  to  fifty 
miles  around,  sometimes  further  than  that.  Ten,  twenty,  and  sometimes  thirty 
ministers,  of  different  denominations,  would  come  together  and  preach  night  and 
day,  four  or  five  days  together;  and,  indeed,  I have  known  these  camp-meetings  to 
last  three  or  four  weeks,  and  great  good  resulted  from  them.  I have  seen  more 
than  a hundred  sinners  fall  like  dead  men  under  one  powerful  sermon,  and  1 have 
seen  and  heard  more  than  five  hundred  Christians  all  shouting  aloud  the  high 
praises  of  God  at  once ; and  1 will  venture  to  assert  that  many  happy  thousands 
were  awakened  and  converted  to  God  at  these  camp  meetings.  .Some  sinners 
mocked,  some  of  foe  old  dry  professors  opposed,  some  of  the  old  starched  Presby- 
terian preachers  preached  against  these  exercises,  but  still  the  work  went  on  and 
spread  almost  in  every  direction,  gathering  additional  force,  until  our  country 
seemed  all  coming  home  to  God. 

In  this  great  revival  the  Methodists  kept  moderately  balanced  ; for  we  had  ex- 
cellent preachers  to  steer  the  ship  or  guide  the  flock.  But  some  of  cur  members 
ran  wild,  and  indulged  in  some  extravagancies  that  were  hard  to  control.  The 
Presbyterian  preachers  and  members,  not  being  accustomed  to  much  noise  or 
shouting,  when  they  yielded  to  it  went  into  great  extremes  aDd  downright  wild- 
ness, to  the  great  injury  of  the  cause  of  God. 
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QCol.  Daniel  Boone , the  celebrated 
L pioneer  of  Kentucky,  was  horn  of 
J*  S English  parentage,  in  Pennsylvania, 
^ in  1734.  When  a small  boy.  his  pa- 

S’  rents  emigrated  to  the  banks  of  the 

Yadkin,  in  North  Carolina.  “At 
that  time  the  region  beyond  ‘the  Blue  Ridge  was  an  unknown  wilderness  to  the 
white  people,  for  none  had  ventured  thither,  as  far  as  is  known,  until  about  the 
year  1750.  It  was  almost  twenty  years  later  than  this,  when  Boone  was  approach- 


other  families,  he  started  with  his  own  to  make  a settlement  on  the  Kain-tvck-ee 
River.  The  hostile  Indians  compelled  them  to  fall  back,  and  Boone  resided  on  the 
Clinch  River  until  1775,  when  he  went  forward  and  planted  the  settlement  of 
Booncsborough,  in  the  present  Madison  county,  Kentucky.  There  be  built  a log 
fort,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  several  other  settlers  joined  him  Ilis 
wife  and  daughters  were  the  first  white  women  ever  seen  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Kentucky  River,  lie  beeame  a great  annoyance  to  the  Indians,  and  while  at  the 
Blue  Licks,  on  the  Licking  River,  in  February,  1 . 7S,  engaged  with  others  in 
making  salt,  he  was  captured  by  some  Shawnee  warriors  from  the  Ohio  country, 
and  taken  to  Chillicothe.  The  Indians  became  attached  to  him,  and  he  was  adopted 
into  a family  as  a son.  A ransom  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  offered  for  him,  but 
the  Indians  refused  it.  He  at  length  escaped  (in  July  following  bis  capture),  when 
lie  ascertained  that  a large  body  of  Indians  were  preparing  to  march  against  Bonnes* 
borough.  They  attacked  that  station  three  times  before  the  middle  of  > ptember, 
but  were  repulsed.  During  Boone's  captivity,  his  wife  and  children  had  returned 
to  the  house  of  her  father,  on  the  Yadkin,  where  the  pioneer  visited  them  in  3 77V ), 
and  remained  with  them  for  many  months.  He  returned  to  Kentucky  in  17S0, 
with  his  family,  and  assisted  Colonel  Clark  in  his  operations  against  the  Indians  in 
tho  Illinois'  country.” 
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At  the  close  of  the  war,  Boone  settled  down  quietly  upon  his  farm.  But  he  was 
not  long  permitted  to  remain  unmolested.  His  title,  owing  to  the  imperfect  nature 
of  the  land  laws  o/  Kentucky,  was  legally  decided  to  be  defective,  and  Boone  was 
deprived  of  all  claim  to  the  soil  which  he  had  explored,  settled,  and  so  bravely  de- 
fended. In  1795,  disgusted  with  civilized  society,  he  sought  a new  home  in  the 
wilds  of  the  far  west,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  then  within  the  dominion  of 
Spain.  He  was  treated  there  with  kindness  and  attention  by  the  public  authorities, 
and  he  found  the  simple  manners  of  that  frontier  people  exactly  suited  to  his  pe- 
culiar habits  and  temper.  With  them  he  spent  the  residue  of  his  days,  and  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  .Sept.  26th,  1820,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.  lie  was  bur- 
ied in  a coffin  which' he  had  had  made  for  years,  and  placed  under  his  bod,  ready 
to  receive  him  whenever  he  should  he  called  from  these  earthly  scenes.  In  the 
summer  of  1845,  his  remains  were  removed  to  Frankfort.  In  person,  Boone  was 
live  feet  ten  inches  in  bight,  and  of  robust  and  powerful  proportions.  He  was  or- 
dinarily attired  as  a hunter,  wearing  a hunting  shirt  and  moccasins.  His  biogra- 
pher, who  saw  him  at  his  residence,  on  the  Missouri  Kiver,  but  a short  time  before 
his  death,  says  that  on  his  introduction  to  Col.  Boone,  the  impressions  were  those 
of  surprise,  admiration  and  delight.  In  boyhood,  he  had  read  of  Daniel  Boone,  the 
pioneer  of  Kentucky,  the  celebrated  hunter  and  Indian  fighter,  and  imagination' 
bad  portrayed  a rough,  fierce-looking,  uncouth  specimen  of  humanity,  and  of 
course,  at  this  period  of  life,  a fretful  and  unattractive  old  man.  But  in  every  re- 
spect the  reverse  appeared.  His  high,  bold  forehead  was  slightly  bald,  and  his  silver 
locks  were  combed  smooth;  his  countenance  was  ruddy  and  fair,  and  exhibited  the 
simplicity  of  a child.  11  is  voice  was  soft  and  melodious;  a smile  frequently  played 
over  his  features  in  conversation;  his  clothing  was  the  coarse,  plain  manufacture 
of  the  family,  hut  everything  about  him  denoted  that  kind  of  comfort  which  was 
congenial  to  his  habits  and  feelings,  and  evinced  a happy  old  age.  His  room  was 
part  of  a range  of  log  cabins,  kept  in  order  by  his  affectionate  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter, and  every  member  of  the  household  appeared  to  delight  in  administering 
to  the  comforts  of  “grandfather  Boone,”  as  he  was  familiarly  called. 

When  age  had  enfeebled  his  once  athletic  frame,  he  made  an  excursion,  twice  a 
year,  to  some  remote  hunting  ground,  employing  a companion,  whom  he  bound  by 
a written  contract  to  take  care  of  him,  and  should  be  die  in  the  wilderness  to  bring 
his  body  to  the  cemetery  which  he  had  selected  as  a final  resting-place. 

George  Rogers  Clark  was 
born  in  Albemarle  county.  Vir- 
ginia, in  1752.  He  possessed 
a most  extraordinary  military 
genius,  and  became  conspicu- 
ously prominent  in  the  con- 
quest and  settlement  of  the 
whole  west.  “He  first  appeared 
in  history  as  an  adventurer  be- 
yond the  Alleghanies,  in  1772. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  land-surveyor  for  some  time,  and  that  year 
he  went  down  the  Ohio  in  a canoe  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  in 
company  with  Rev.  David  .Tones,  then  on  his  way  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  west- 
ern tribes.  He  was  captain  of  a company  in  Dunmorc’s  army,  which  mare  lied 
against  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  iri  1774.  Ever  since  his  trip 
iri  1772,  he  ardently  desired  ah  opportunity  to  explore  those  deep  wildernesses  in  the 
great  vallevs,  and  in  1775  he  accompanied  some  armed  settlers  to  Kentucky,  as 
their  commander.  During  that  and  the  following  year,  he  traversed  a great  ex- 
tent of  country  south  of  the  Ohio,  studied  the  character  of  the  Indians,  and  made 
himself  master  of  many  secrets  which  aided  in  his  future  success.  He  beheld  a 
beautiful  country,  inviting  immigration  hut  t he  pathway  t->  it  was  made  dangerous 
by  the  enemies  of  the  colonists,  who  sallied  forth  from  the  British  posts  at  Detroit, 
Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes,  with  Indian  allies.  Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  pos- 
sessing these  posts,  Clark  submitted  the  plan  of  an  expedition  against  them  to  the 
^ irginia  legislature,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1778  he  was  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio 
(now  Louisville)  with  four  companies  of  soldiers.  There  lie  was  joined  by  Simon 
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Kenton,  another  hold  pioneer,  lie  marched  through  the  wilderness  toward  those 
important  posts,  and  at  the  close  of  summer  all  but  Detroit  were  in  his  possession. 
Clark  was  now  promoted  to  colonel,  and  was  instructed  to  pacify  the  western 
tribes,  if  possible,  and  bring  them  into  friendly  relations  with  the  .Americans., 
While  thus  engaged,  he  was  informed  of  the  re  capture  of  Vincennes.  With  his 
usual  energy,  and  followed  by  less  than  two  hundred  men,  he  traversed  the  drowned 
lands  of  Illinois,  through  deep  morasses  and  snow  floods,  in  February,  1770,  and  on 
the  19th  of  that  month  appeared  before  Vincennes.  To  the  astonished  garrison,  it 
seemed  as  if  these  rough  Kentuckians  had  dropped  from  the  clouds,  for  the  whole 
country  was  inundated.  The  fort  was  speedily  surrendered,  and  commander  Ham- 
ilton (governor  of  Detroit),  and  several  others,  were  sent  to  Virginia  as  prisoners. 
Colonel  Clark  also  captured  a quantity  of  goods,  under  convoy  from  Detroit,  valued 
at  $50,000;  and  having  sufficiently  garrisoned  Vincennes  and  the  other  posts,  he 
proceeded  to  build  Fort  Jefferson,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  below  the 
Ohio.  When  Arnold  invaded  Virginia,  in  1781,  Colonel  Clark  joined  the  forces 
under  the  Baron  Steuben,  and  performed  signal  service  until  the  traitor  had.  de- 
parted. He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  the  same  year,  and  went  beyond 
the  mountains  again,  hoping  to  organize  an  expedition  against  Detroit.  Ills  scheme 
•failed,  and.  for  awhile  Clark  was  "in" command  of  a post  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
In  the  autumn  of  1782,  he  penetrated  the  Indian  country  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
lakes,  with  a thousand  men,  and  chastised  the  tribes  severely  for  their  marauding 
excursions  into  Kentucky,  and  awed  them  into  comparatively  peaceful  relations. 
For  these  deeds,  John  Randolph  afterward  called  Clark  the  ‘American  Hannibal, 
who,  by  the  reduction  of  those  military  posts  in  the  wilderness,  obtained  the  lakes 
for  the  northern  boundary  of  our  Union  at  the  peace  of  1783.’  Clark  made  Ken- 
tucky his  future  home,  and  during  Washington  s administration,  when  Genet,  the 
French  minister,  attempted  to  organize  a force  in  the  west  against  the  Spaniards, 
Clark  accepted  from  him  the  commission  of  maior-ceneral  in  the  armies  of  France. 
The  project  was  abandoned,  and  the  hero  of  the  north  west  never  appeared  in 
public  life  afterward.”  General  Clark  was  never  married,  and  he  was  long  in  in- 
ti im  health.  He  died  in  February,  ISIS,  and  was  buried  at  Locust  Grove,  near 
Louisville. 

'"Gen.  Charles  Scott  was  a native  of  Cumberland  county,  Virginia.  Ho  raised 
the  first  company  of  volunteers  in  that  state,  south  of  the  James  River,  that  actually 
entered  into  the  continental  service.  much  was  he  appreciated  that  in  1777  the 
shire-town  of  Bowhattan  county  was  named  in  honor  of  him.  Congress  appointed 
him  a.  brigadier  in  the  continental  army  on  the  1st  of  April,  1777.  He  served  with 
distinction  during  the  war,  and  at,  its  termination  he  went  to  Kentucky,  lie  settled 
in  Woodford  county,  in  that  state,  in  1785.  He  was  with  St.  Clair  at  his  <•  do  at  in 
1791,  and  in  179-1  he  commanded  a- portion  of  Wayne's  army  at  the  battle  of  the 
Fallen  Timber.  He  was  governor  of  Kentucky  from  1.808  to  1812.  lie  died  on 
the  2:81  of  October,  1820,  aged  seventy-four  years.” 

Scott  was  a man  of  strong  natural  powers,  but  somewhat  illiterate  and  rough  in 
his  manners.  He  was  eccentric,  and  many  amusing  anecdotes  are  related  of  him. 
When  a candidate  for  governor,  he  was  opposed  by  Col.  Allen,  a native  of  Ken- 
tucky, who,  in  an  address  to  the  people  when  Scott  was  present,  made  an  eloquent  ap- 
peal. The  friends  of  the  latter,  knowing  he  was  no  orator,  felt  distressed  for  him, 
but  Scott,  nothing  daunted,  mounted  the  stump,  and  addressed  the  company  nearly 
as  follows : 

“Well,  boys,  I am  suro  you  must  all  be  well  pleased  with  the  speech  you  have  just  heard. 
It  does  my  heart  good  to  think  we  have  so  smart  a man  raised  up  among  us  hero.  Ho  is  a 
native  Kentuckian.  I see  a good  many  of  you  here  that  I brought  out  to  this  country  when 
a wilderness.  At  that  time  we  hardly  expected  wo  should  live  to  see  such  a smart  man 
raided  up  among  ourselves.  You  who  were  with  me  in  those  early  times  know  we  had  no 
■ time  for  education,  no  means  of  improving  from  books.  We  dared  not, then  go  about  cur 
most  common  affair.-'  without  arms  in  our  hands,  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  Indians. 
Hut  wo  guarded  and  protected  the  country,  and  now  every  one  van  go  where  he  pleases,  and 
you  now  sec  what  smart  fellows  are  growing  up  to  do  their  country  honor.  Hut  I think  it 
would  be  a pity  to  make  this  man  governor;  I think  it  would  ho  bi  tter  to  send  him  to  Con- 
gress. I don’t  think  it  requires  a very  smart  man  to  make  a governor,  if  he  has  sonso 
enough  to  gather  smart  men  about  who  can  help  him  on  with  the  business  of  state.  It 
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would  suit  a worn-out  old  wife  of  s>  man  like  myself.  But  as  to  this  young  man,  I am  very 
proud  of  him,  as  much  so  as  any  of  his  kin,  if  any  of  them  have  been  here  to-day  listening 
to  his  speech.”  Scott  then  descended  from  the  stump,  and  the  huzzas  for  the  old  soldier 
made  the  welkin  ring. 

Gen.  Benjamin  Logan,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pioneers,  was  born  in  Yir 
giuia,  of  Irish  parentage,  about  the  year  1742.  He  was  a sergeant  in  lloquet’s  ex- 
pedition, and  was  in  Dumuore’s  campaign,  in  1775,  he  came  to  Kentucky  with 
Boone,  Henderson,  and  others.  The  next  year  he  brought  out  his  family,  and 
established  a fort,  called  “Logan’s  Fort,”  which  stood  at  St.  Asaph’s,  about  a mile 
west  of  the  present  town  of  Stanford,  in  Lincoln  county.  That  period  is  memora- 
ble in  the  history  of  Kentucky,  as  one  or  peculiar  peril.  The  woods  literally 
swarmed  with  Indians.  Having  been  reinforced  byseveral  white  men,  Logan  de- 
termined to  maintain  himself  at  all  hazards. 

“ On  the  20th  of  May,  1777,  this  fort  was  invested  by  a force  of  a hundred  Indians;  and 
on  the  morning  of  that  dav,  as  some  of  the  females  belonging  to  it  were  engaged,  outside 
of  the  gate,  In  milking  the  cows,  the  men  who  acted  as  the  guard  for  the  occasion,  were 
fired  upon  by  a party  of  the  Indians,  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  a thick  canebrake. 
One  man  was  shot  dead,  another  mortally  wounded,  and. .a. third  so  badly,  as  to-be  disabled 
from  making  his  « : the  remainder  made  good  their  retreat  into  the  fort,  and  closed 

the  gate.  Harrison,  one  of  the  wounded,  men,  by  a violent  exertion,  ran  a few  paces  and 
fell.  His  struggles  and  exclamations  attracted  the  notice,  and  awakened  the  sympathies, 
of  the  inmates  of  the  station.  The  frantic  grief  of  his  wife  gave  additional  interest  to 
the  scene.  The  enemy  forbore  to  fire  upon  him,  doubtless  from  the  supposition  that  some 
of  the  garrison  would  attempt  to  save  him,  in  which  event  they  were  prepared  to  fire  upon, 
them  from  the  canebrake.  The  case  was  a trying  one;  and  there  was  a strong  conflict  be- 
tween sympathy  and  duty,  on  the  part  <d  the  garrison.  The  number  of  effective  uten  had 
been  reduced  from  fifteen  to  twelve,  aud  it  was  exceedingly  hazardous  to  put  the  lives  of 
any  of  this  small  number  in  jeopardy;  yet  the  lamentations  of  his  family  were  so  distress- 
ing, and  the  scene  altogether  so  moving,  as  to  call  forth  a resolute  determination  to  save 
him  if  possible.  Logan,  always  alive  to  the  impulses  of  humanity,  and  insensible  to  fear, 
volunteered  his  services,  and  appealed  to  some  of  his  men  to  accompany  him.  But  so  ap- 
palling was  the  danger,  that  all,  at  first,  refused.  At  length,  John  Martin  consented,  and 
rushed,  with  Logan,  from  the  fort;  but  he  had  not  gone  far.  before  he  shrunk  from  the 
imminence  of  the  danger,  and  sprung  back  within  the  gate  Logan  paused  tor  a moment, 
then  dashed  on,  alone  and  undaunted — reached,  unhurt,  the  spot  where  Harrison  lay — 
threw  him  on  his  shoulders,  and,  amidst  a tremendous  shower  of  rifle  balls,  made  a safe 
and  triumphant  retreat  into  the  fort. 

The  fort  was  now  vigorously  assailed  by  the  Indian  force,  and  as  vigorously  defended 
by  the  garrison.  The  men  were  constantly  at  their  posts,  whilst  the  women  were  actively 
engaged  m molding  bullets.  But  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  was  not  their  only  griev- 
ance. The  scarcity  of  powder  and  bail,  one  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  to  which  the 
settlers  were  not  uufrequently  exposed,  began  now  to  be  seriously  felt.  There  were  no  in- 
dications that  the  siege  would  be  speedily  abandoned;  and  a protracted  resistance  seemed 
impracticable,  without  an  additional  supply  of  the  munitions  of  war.  The  settlements  on 
Hols  ton  could  furnish  a supply — but  how  was  it  to  be  obtained?  And,  even  if  men  could 
be  found  rash  and  desperate  enough  to  undertake  the  journey,,  how  improbable  was  it  that 
the  trip  could  be  accomplished  in  time  for  the  relief  to  be  available.  Logan  stepped,  for- 
ward, in  this  extremity,  determined  to  take  the  dangerous  office  upon  himself.  Encour- 
aging his  men  with  the  prospect  of  a safe  and  speedy  return,  he  left  the  fort  under  cover 
qt  the  night,  and,  attended  by  two  faithful  companions  of  his  own  selection,  crept  cau- 
tiously through  the  Indian  lines  without  discovery.  Shunning  the  ordinary  route  through 
Cumberland  Gap,  he  moved,  with  incredible  rapidity,  over  mountain  and  valley — arrived 
at  the  settlement  on  the  Holston — procured  the  necessary  supply  of  powder  and  lead — im- 
mediately retraced  his  steps,  and  was  again  in  the  fort  in  ten  days  from  the  time  of  his 
departure,  lie  returned  alone.  The  necessary  delay  in  the  transportation  of  the  stores, 
induced  him  to  intrust  them  to  the  charge  of  his  companions;  and  his  presence  at  St. 
A-.tph’s  was  all-important  to  the  safety  of  its  inhabitants.  His  return  inspired  them  with 
f ■ e . 1 1 ourage;  and,  in  a few  days,  the  appearance  of  Col.  Bowman’s  party  compelled  the 
Indians  to  retire.” 

In  the  year  1772,  I/Ognn  was  first  in  command  under  Bowman,  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Indian  town  of  Cbillieothe.  It  failed  through  the  imbecility  of  the  com- 
mander; but  Logan  gained  grout  credit  for  his  bravery  and  generalship  on  the  oeeu- 
HIO!*.  In  the  summer  id’  17SS,  lie  conducted  a successful  expedition  against  the 
Indians  in  the  Miami  country.  From  this  period  until  lii.s  death,  Gen.  Logan  do- 
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voted  liimself  to  the  cultivation  of  hi  ' farm.  He- was  a member  of  the  comention 
of  1792,  which  framed  the  first  constitution  of  Kentucky.  He  died  full  of  years 
and  of  honors. 

Gov.  Isaac  Shelby , the  first  governor  of  Kentucky,  and  the  “ hero  of  two  wars.” 

wa3  of  Welsh 
descent,  and 
was  born  near 
II  agars  town, 
Maryland,  i ri 
1 i5(J.  At  the 
age  of  21  years 
h e emigrated 
t o Virginia, 

and  engaged  as  a surveyor  there,  and  in  1775,  in  Kentucky.  Early  in  the  .Revo- 
lution he  was,  for  a time,  in  the  commissary  department;  but  later,  in  1780,  he  was 
commissioned  as  a colonel  by  Virginia,  and  raised  300  riflemen,  lie  gained  gre^x 
distinction  id  several  actions,  especially  in  the  important  battle  of  King’s  Moun- 
tain, the  .■ turning,  point  of  the  Revolution  in  the  south.  He  was  the  most  promi- 
nent officer  in  this  celebrated  victory,  and  originated  the  expedition  which  led  to 
it  After  this  he  served  under  Gen.  Marion. 

In  1782,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  but 
soon  after  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  down  upon  a farm  for  life.  He  was 
elected  the  first  governor  of  the  new  state,  and  after  an.  interval  of  comparative 
repose,  he  was  again  the  incumbent  of  that  important  office  in  1812.  Another  war 
with  Great  Britain  was  then  impending  The  lire  of  3776  still  warmed  his  bosom, 
and  he  called  his  countrymen  to  arms,  ;vhon  the  proclamation  of  war  went  forth. 
Henry  Clay  presented  him  with  a sword,  voted  by  the  legislature  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  his  gallantry  at  King’s  Mountain,  thirty-two  years  before,  and  with  that 
weapon  he  marched  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  Kentucky  volunteers,  toward  the 
Canada  frontier,  in  1813,  though  the  snows  of  three  score  and  three  winters  were 
upon  his  head.  He  fought  gallantly  upon  the  Thames,  in  Canada;  and  for  his 
valor  there,  congress  honored  him  with  a gold  medal.  President  Monroe  appointed 
him  secretary  of  war  in  1817,  but  he  declined  the  honor,  for  he  coveted  the  repose 
which  old  age  demands.  His  last  public  act  was  the  holding  of  a treaty  with  the 
Chickasaw  Indians,  in  1818,  with  General  Jackson  for  his  colleague.  II is  sands 
of  life  were  now  nearly  exhausted.  In  February,  1820,  he  was  prostrated  by  par- 
alysis, yet  he  lived,  somewhat  disabled,  until  the  18th  of  July,  1826,  when  apo- 
plexy terminated  his  life.  He  was  then  almost  seventy-six  years  of  age,  and  died 
as  ho  had  lived,  with  the  hope  of  a Christian.” 

Col.  llichard  M.  Johnson , vice  president  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  I»ry- 
ut's  Station,  five  miles  north-east  of  Lexington,  in  Oct.,  1781.  The  outline  of  the 
history  of  this  one  of  the  most  distinguished  natives  of  Kentucky,  is  given  in  the 
monumental  inscription,  copied  on  page  90S  of  this  work. 

“ Henry  _ Clay  was 
born  in  Hanover  county, 
Virginia,  April  12, 1777. 
Having  received  a coin 
men  school  education, 
he  became  at  an  early 
ago,  a copyist  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  at 
Richmond.  At  nine- 
teen he  commenced  the 
study  of  law,  and  short- 
ly afterward  removed  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1799,  and  soon  obtained  extensive  practice,  lie  began  bis  political  career,  by 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  frame  a new  constitution  for 
the  state  of  Kentucky.  In  1SU3,  lie  was  elected  to  the  legislature  bv  the  citizen 
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of  Fayette  county;  and  In  IS05,  he  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  senate  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  of  General  Adair,  who  had  resigned.  In  1S07,  he  was 
again  elected  a member  of  the  general  assembly  of  Kentucky,  and  was  chosen 
speaker.  In  the  following  year  occurred  his  duel  with  Humphrey  Marshall.  In 
1809,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
Mr.  Thurston,  resigned.  In  I S 1 l,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  was  chosen  speaker  on  the  iirst  day  of  his  appearance  in  that  body, 
and  was  five  times  re-elected  to  this  office.  During  this  session,  his  eloquence 
aroused  the  country  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  Great  Britain,  and  awakened  a na- 
tional spirit.  In  1814,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  peace  at  Ghent.  Keturning  from  this  mission,  he  was  re-elected  to  con- 
gress. and  in  1818,  he  spoke  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  South 
American  Republics.  In  the  same  year,  he  put  forth  his. strength  in  behalf  of  a 
national  system  of  internal  improvements.  A monument  of  stone^  inscribed  with 
his  name,  was  erected  on  the  Cumberland  road,  to  commemorate  his  services  in 
behalf  Gf  that  improvement. 

In  the  session  of  1819-20,  he  exerted  himself  for  the  establishment  of  protec- 
tion^■■to  American  industry,  and  this  was  followed  by  services  in  adjusting  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  After  the  settlement  of  these  questions,  he  withdrew  from 
congress,  in  order  to  attend  to  his  private  affairs.  In  1823  he  returned  to  congress 
and  was  re-elected  speaker;  and  at  this  session  he  exerted  himself  in  support  of 
the  independence  of  Greece.  Under  John  Quincy  Adams,  he  filled  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state;  the  attack  upon  Mr.  Adams’  administration,  and  especially  upon 
the  secretary  of  state,  by  John  Randolph,  led  to  a hostile  meeting  between  him  and 
Mr.  Clay,  which  terminated  without  bloodshed.  In  1829  he  returned  to  Kentucky  ; 
and  in  1831  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  where  he  commenced  his  la- 
bors in  favor  of  the  Tariff;  in  the  same  month  of  his  reappearance  in  the  senate, 
he  was  unanimously  nominated  for  president  of  the  United  States.  In  1836,  he 
was  re-elected  to  the  senate,  where  he  remained  until  1842,  when  he  resigned,  and 
took  his  final  leave,  as  he  supposed,  of  that  body.  In  1839,  he  was  again  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency,  but  General  Harrison  was  selected  as  the  candidate.  He 
also  received  the  nomination  in  1844,  lor  president,  and  was  defeated  in  this  elec- 
tion by  Mr.  Folk. 

He  remained  in  retirement  in  Kentucky  until  1849,  when  he  was  re-elected  to 
the  senate  of  the  United  States.  Here  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  measures 
known  as  the  Compromise  Acts.  His  efforts  during  this  session  weakened  his 
strength,  and  he  went  for  his  health  to  Havana  and  New  Orleans,  but  with  no  per- 
manent advantage;  he  returned  to  Washington,  but  was  unable  to  participate  in 
the  active  duties  of  the  senate,  and  resigned  his  scat,  to  take  effect  upon  the  6th 
of  September.  18f>2.  lie  died  in  Washington  City,  June  29,  3852.  lie  was  inter- 
ested in  the’ success  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  was  fora  long  time  one  of 
its  most  efficient  officers,  ami  also  its  president.” 

Gen,  Zachary  Taylor  was  a Virginian  born,  and  a Kentuckian  bred.  In  1785, 
while  he  was  an  infant  a year  old,  his  parents  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Louis- 
ville. At  the  age  of  24  years,  he  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant  of  infantry,  and 
continued  in  the  service  of  his  country  until  his  death,  while  holding  the  position 
ol  President  of  the  United  States,  July  9,  1850,  at  the  age  of  65  years.  His  bio- 
graphy is  written  in  honorable  lines  in  the  history  of  his  country,  and  his  memory 
is  warmly  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  her  people. 
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I'hc  tom  tor  y now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Ohio  was,  originally, 
part  of  that  vast  region  formerly  claimed  by  France,  between  the  Alleghany 

and  Itocky  Mountains,  known  by  the 
general  name  of  Louisiana.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  river  that 
forms  its  southern  boundary.  The 
word  Ohio,  in  the  Wyandot,  signifies, 
“fair”  or  “ beautiful  river,”  which 
was  the  name  given  to  it  by  the 
French,  the  first  Europeans  who  ex- 
plored this  part  of  the  country. 

The  disastrous  expedition,  under 
La  Salle,  who  was.  murdered  by  his 
own  men,  did  not  abate  the  ardor  of 
the  French  in  their  great  plan  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  vast  region 
westward  of  the  English  colonies. 
Iberville,  a French  officer,  having  in 
charge  an  expedition,  sailed  from 
France  to  the  Mississippi.  lie  en- 
tered the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  proceeded  upward  for  several  hundred 
miles.  Permanent  establishments  were  made  at  different  points,  and  from 
this  time,  the  French  colonies  west  of  the  Alleghanics  increased  in  numbers 
and  strength.  Previous  to  the  year  1725,  the  colony  had  been  divided  into 
quarters,  each  having  its  local  governor,  but  all  subject  to  the  superior  coun- 
cil general  of  Louisiana.  One  of  these  quarters  was  established  north-west 
of  the  Ohio. 

Before  the  year  1750,  a French  post  had  been  fortified  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wabash,  and  a communication  opened  with  Canada,  through  that  river 
ami  t lie  Maumee.  About  the  same  time,  and  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  French,  the  “Ohio  Company”  was  formed,  and  made  some  attempts  to 
establish  trading  houses  among  the  Indians. 

The  claims  of  the  different  European  monarchs  to  large  portions  of  Amer- 
ica, were  founded  on  the  first  discoveries  of  their  subjects.  In  1000,  the 
English  monarch  granted  to  t he  London  Company,  a tract  of  land  two  hun- 
dred miles  along  the  coast,  “up  into  the  kind  throughout  from  sea  to  sea,  west 
and  north-west.”  In  1002,  Charles  II  granted  to  certain  settlers  on  the  Con- 
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neeticut,  a tract  which  extended  its  present  limits  north  and  south,  due 
west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  1749,  the  year  after  the  formation  of  the  Ohio  Company,  it  appears  that 
the  English  built  a trading  house  upon  the  Great  Miami.  -In  1752,  this  was 
destroyed,  after  a severe  battle,  and  the  traders  were  carried  away  to  Canada. 
This  was  the  first  British  settlement  in  this  section  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  The  Moravian  missionaries,  prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  had 
a number  of  stations  within  the  limits  of  Ohio.  As* early  as  17G2,  the  mis- 
sionaries,  lieckewelder  and  Post,  were  on  the  Muskingum.  Mpry  Hcclce- 
vedder,  the  daughter  of  the  missionary,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 'white 
child  born  in  Ohio. 

After  Braddoek’s  defeat,  in  1755,  the  Indians  pushed  their  excursions  as 
far  as  the  Blue  Ridge.  In  1764,  Gen.  Bradstreet,  having  dispersed  the  In- 
dian forces  besieging  Detroit,  passed  into  the  Wyandot  country  by  way  of 
Sandusky  Bay.  A treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by  the  chiefs  and  head  men. 
The  Sbawneos,  of  the  Scioto  River,  and  the  Delawares,  of  the  Muskingum, 
however,  still  continued  hostile.  Col.  Roquet,  in  1764,  with  a body  of  troops, 
marched  from  Port  Pitt  into  the  heart  of  the  Ohio  country,  on  the  Mus- 
kingum River.  This  expedition  was  conducted  with  great  prudence  and 
skill,  and  with  scarcely  any  loss  of  life.  A treaty  of  peace  was  effected  with 
the  Indians,  who  restored  the  prisoners  they  had  captured  from  the  white 
settlements.  The  next  war  with  the  Indians  was  Lord  Dunmore’s,  in  1774. 
In  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  Indians  were  defeated  at  Point  Pleasant,  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  Ohio.  Shortly  after,  peace  was  made  with  the  Indians 
at  Camp  Charlotte,  a few  miles  north  of  the  site  of  the  city  of  Chillicothe. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  most  of  the  western  Indians  were  more  or 
less  united  against  the  Americans.  In  the  summer  of  1780,  Gen.  Clark  led 
a body  of  Kentuckians  against  the  Shawnees.  Old  Chillicothe,  on  the  Lit- 
tle Miami,  was  burnt  on  their  approach,  but  at  Piqua,  on  Mad  River,  six 
miles  below  the  site  of  Springfield,  they  gave  battle  to  the  whites  and  were 
defeated.  Their  towns,  Upper  and  Lower  Piqua,  were  destroyed.  In  March, 
1782,  a party  of  Americans,  in  cold  blood,  murdered  94  of  the  defenseless  Mo- 
ravian Indians,  within  the  limits  of  Tuscarawas  county.  In  June  following, 
Col.  Crawford,  at  the  head  of  about  500  men,  was  defeated  by  the  Indians, 
three  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Upper  Sandusky,  in  Wyandot  county.  Col. 
Crawford  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  retreat,  and  burnt  at  the  stake  with  hor- 
rible tortures. 

'After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  states  which  owned  western 
unappropriated  lands,  with  a single  exception,  ceded  their  lands  to  t lie  United 
States.  Virginia,  in  1784.  ceded  all  her  claim  to.  lands  north-west  of  the 
Ohio.  In  1786,  Connecticut  also  ceded  her  claim  of  soil  and  jurisdiction  to 
all  the  territory  within  her  chartered  limits  west  of  Pennsylvania.  She  also, 
in  May,  1801,  ceded  her  jurisdictional  claims  to  all  that  territory  called  the 
‘•Western  Reserve  of  Connecticut.”  New  York  and  Massachusetts  also 
ceded  all  their  claims.  Numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  by  virtue  of  their  prior 
possession,  asserted  their  respective  claims,  which,  also,  had  to  be  extin- 
guished, for  which  purpose  treaties  with  t tie  several  tribes  were  made  at  \uii- 
ous  times. 

The  Indian  title  to  a large  part  of  the  territory  within  the  limits  of  Ohio 
having  become  extinguished,  legislative  action  on  the  part  of  congress  be- 
came necessary  before  commencing  settlements.  In  17S5,  they  passed  an 
ordinance  for  determining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  these  lands.  Under  that 
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ordinance,  the  first  seven  ranges,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Pennsylvania  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Ohio,  were  surveyed.  Sales  of  parts  of  these  were  made 
in  New  York  in  1787,  and  sales  of  other  parts  of  the  same  range  were  made 
at  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia.  No  further  sales  were  made  in  that  dis- 
trict until  the  land  office  was  opened  in  Steubenville,  July  1,  1801. 

In  October,  1787,  the  U.  S.  board  of  treasury  sold  to  Manassah  Cutler  and 
Winthrop  Sargeant,  the  agents  of  the  New  England  Ohio  Company,  a tract 
of  land,  bounded  by  the  Ohio,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  western  boundary  of  the  seventh  range  of  townships  then  sur- 
veying: thence  by  said  boundary  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  tenth 
township  from  the  Ohio,  etc.  These  bounds  were  altered  in  1792.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  purchase  commenced  at  Marietta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, in  the  spring  of  1788.  and  was  the  first  settlement  formed  in  Ohio. 

The  same  year  in  which  Marietta  was  first  settled,  congress  appointed  Gen. 
Arthur  St.  Clair  governor.  The  territorial  government  was  organized,  laws 
v- e i o made  or  adopted  by  the  governor  and  Judges  Parsons  and  Yarnum. 
The  county  of  Washington,  embracing  about  half  the  territory  within  the 
present  limits  of  Ohio,  was  established  by  the  proclamation  of  the  governor. 
A short  time  after  the  settlement  had  commenced,  an  association  was  formed 
under  the  name  of  the  t;  Scioto  Land  Company.”  A contract  was  made  for 
the  purchuse  of  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Ohio  Company.  Plans  and  descrip- 
tions of  these  lands  being  sent  to  France,  they  were  sold  to  companies  and 
individuals.  On  Feb.  19,  1791,  two  hundred  and  eighteen  of  those  pur- 
chasers left  France,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria,  Ya.,  from  whence  they  went 
to  Marietta,  where  about  fifty  of  them  landed:  the  remainder  of  them  pro- 
ceeded to  Gallipolis,  which  was  laid  out  about  that  time.  Their  titles  to  the 
lands  proving  defective,  congress,  in  1798,  granted  them  a tract  oil  the  Ohio, 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  River,  called  the  s’  French  Grant.” 

In  January,  1789,  a treaty  was  made  at  Fort  Ilarmar,  between  Gov.  St. 
Clair  and  the  Wyandots,  Chippewa  s,  Pottawatomie?,  and  Sacs,  in  which  for- 
mer treaties  were  renewed.  It  did  not,  however,  produce  the  favorable  re- 
sults anticipated.  The  Indians,  the  same  year,  assumed  a hostile  appear- 
ance, hovered  around  the  infant  settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum, 
and  between  the  Mia  mis.  Nine  persons  were  killed,  the  new  settlers  became 
alarmed,  and  block  bouses  were  erected. 

Negotiations  with  the  Indians  proving  unavailing.  Gen.  Ilarmar  was  di- 
rected to  attack  their  towns.  He  marched  from  Cincinnati,  in  Sept.,  1790, 
with  1,200  men,  and  went  into  the  Indian  country  near  the  site  of  Fort 
VVuyne,  in  north-western  Indiana,  and,  after  some  loss,  succeeded  in  burning 
towns,  and  destroying  standing  corn,  but  the  object  of  the  expedition  in 
intimidating  the  Indians  was  entirely  unsuccessful.  As  the  Indians  continued 
hostile,  a new  army  was  assembled  at  Cincinnati,  consisting  of  about  3,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Gov.  St.  Clair,  who  commenced  his  march  toward 
the  Indian  towns  on  the  Maumee.  On  the  4th  of  Nov.,  1791,  when  near  the 
present  northern  line  of  Darke  county,  the  American  army  was  surprised 
about  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  by  the 
whole  disposable  lorce  of  the  north-west  t ri D< ‘ The  Americans  were 
totally  defeated:  upward  of  six  hundred  were  killed,  among  whom  was  Gen. 
Rutier. 

In  the  spring  of  1794,  an  American  army  assembled  at  Greenville,  in 
Darke  county,  under  tlm  command  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  consisting  of 
about  2, GUO  regular  troops,  and  1,500  mounted  volunteers  from  Kentucky. 
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The  Indians  had  collected  their  whole  force,  amounting  to  about  2,000  war- 
riors, near  a British  fort  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  Maumee.  On  the  20th 
of  Aug.,  1794,  Gen.  Wayne  encountered  the  enemy  in  a short  and  deadly 
conflict,  when  the  Indians  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion.  After  destroying 
all  the  houses  and  cornfields  in  the  vicinity,  the  victorious  army  returned  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Auglaize,  where  Wayne  erected  Fort  Defiance.  The  In- 
dians. being  convinced  of  their  inability  to  resist  the  American  arms,  sued 
for  peace.  A grand  council  of  eleven  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  assembled 
at  Greenville,  when  they  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  United  States  their  sole 
protector,  and  never  to  sell  their  lands  to  any  other  power. 

At  this  period  there  was  no  fixed  seat  of  government.  The  laws  were 
passed  whenever  they  seemed  to  be  needed,  at  any  place  where  the  territorial 
legislators  happened  to  assemble.  The  population  of  the  territory  continued 
to  increase  and  extend.  From  Marietta,  settlers  spread  into  the  adjoining 
country.  The  Virginia  military  reservation  drew  a considerable  number  of 
Revolutionary  veterans,  and  others  from  that  state.  The  region  between  the 
Miainis,  from  the  Ohio  far  upward  toward  the  sources  of  Mad  River,  became 
chequered  with  farms.  The  neighborhood  of  Detroit  became  populous,  and 
Connecticut,  by  grants  of  land  within  the  tract  reserved  in  her  deed  of  ces- 
sion, induced  many  of  her  citizens  to  seek  a home  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Erie. 

The  territorial  legislature  first  met  in  1799.  An  act  was  passed  confirming 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  judges  and  governor,  the  validity  of  which  had  been 
doubted.  This  act,  as  well  as  every  other  which  originated  in  the  council, 
was  prepared  and  brought  forward  by  Jacob  Burnet,  afterward  a distinguished 
judge  and  senator,  to  whose  labors,  at  this  session,  the  territory  was  indebted 
for  some  of  its  most  beneficial  laws.  William  H.  Harrison,  then  secretary  of 
the  territory,  was  elected  delegate  to  congress.  In  1S02,  congress  having  ap- 
proved the  measure,  a convention  assembled  in  Chillieothe  and  formed  a state 
constitution,  which  became  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state  by  the  act  of  the 
convention  alone,  and  by  this  act  Ohio  became  one  of  the  states  of  the  federal 
union. 

The  first  general  assembly  under  the  state  constitution  met  at  Chillieothe, 
Marrh  1.  1803.  Eight  new  counties  were  made  at  this  session,  viz:  Gallia, 
Scioto,  Franklin,  Columbiana,  Butler,  Warren,  Greene  and  Montgomery. 
In  1805,  the  United  States,  by  a treaty  with  the  Indians,  acquired  for  the 
use  of  the  grantees  of  Connecticut  all  that  part  of  the  Western  Reserve  which 
lies  west  of  the  Cuyahoga.  By  subsequent  treaties,  all  the  country  watered 
by  the  Maumee  and  Sandusky  was  acquired,  and  the  Indian  title  to  lands 
in  Ohio  is  now  extinct. 

About  the  year  1810,  the  Indians,  who,  since  the  treaty  at  Greenville,  had 
been  at  peace,  began  to  commit  depredations  upon  the  western  settlers.  The 
celebrated  Tecumseh  was  active  in  his  efforts  to  unite  the  native  tribes  against 
the  Americans,  and  to  arrest  the  further  extension  of  the  settlements.  In 
1811,  Gen.  Harrison,  then  governor  of  Indiana  territory,  marched  against 
the  Indians  on  the  Wabash.  The  battle  of  Tippecanoe  ensued,  in  which  the 
Indians  were  totally  defeated.  In  the  war  of  1812,  with  Great  Britain,  Ohio 
bore  her  full  share  in  the  contest.  Her  sons  volunteered  with  alacrity  their 
services  in  the  field,  and  hardly  a battle  was  fought  in  the  north-west  in 
which  some  of  these  citizen  soldiers  did  not  seal  their  devotion  to  their  coun- 
try in  their  blood. 

In  181  (J,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Columbus.  In  1S17,  the 
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first  resolution  relating  to  a canal  connecting  the  Ohio  Kiver  with  Lake  Erie 
was  introduced  into  the  legislature.  In  1825,  an  act  was  passed  “to  provide 
for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  state  by  navigable  canals.”  The  con- 
struction of  these  and  other  works  of  improvement  has  been  of  immense  ad- 
vantage in  developing  the  resources  of  Ohio,  which  in  little  more  than  half  a 
century  has  changed  from  a wilderness  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of 
the  union. 

Ohio  is  bounded  N.  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  E.  by  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  W.  by  Indiana,  and  southerly  by  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  being 
separated  from  these  last  named  two  states  by  the  Ohio  River,  which'’ washes 
the  borders  of  the  state,  through  its  numerous  mean  derings,  for  a distance  of 
more  than  430  miles.  It  is  about  220  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  200 
from  N.  to  S.*  situated  between  38°  32' and  42°  K , Lat.,  and  between  80°  35' 
and  84°  40'  W.  Long.  The  surface  of  the  state  covers  an  area  of  about 
39,964  square  miles,  or  25,576,  960  acres,  of  which  about  one  half  are  im- 
proved. 

The  land  in  the  interior  of  the  state  and  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  is  gen- 
erally level,  and  in  some  places  marshy.  Prom  one  quarter  to  one  third  of 
the  territory  of  the  state,  comprising  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  bordering 
on  the  Ohio  River,  is  hilly  and  broken.  On  the  margin  of  the  Ohio,  and 
several  of  its  tributaries,  are  alluvial  lands  of  great  fertility.  The  valleys  of 
the  Scioto  and  the  Great  and  Little  Miami  are  the  most  extensive  sections  of 
level,  rich  and  fertile  lands  in  the  state.  In  the  north-west  section  of  the 
state  is  an  extensive  tract  of  great  fertility,  called  the  “Black  Swamp,”  much 
of  which,  since  the  year  185?),  has  been  opened  into  farms  with  un- 
precedented rapidity.  Though  Ohio  has  no  elevations  which  may  be 
termed  mountains,  the  center  of  the  state  is  about  1,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  summit  of  the  abrupt  hills  bordering  on  the  Ohio,  several 
hundred  feet  high,  are  nearly  on  a level  with  the  surrounding  country  through 
which  the  rivers  have  excavated  their  channels  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

Ohio  possesses  in  abundance  the  important  minerals  of  coal  and  iron.  The 
bituminous  coal  region  commences  at  the  Ohio  River,  and  extends  in  a belt, 
between  the  Scioto  and  Muskingum  Rivers,  nearly  to  Lake  Erie.  Great  quan- 
tities of  iron  ore  are  found  in  the  same  section  in  a bed  about  100  miles  long 
by  12  wide,  said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  in  the  United  States  for  the  fiuer 
castings.  Salt  springs  are  frequent  and  very  valuable.  Marble  and  free- 
stone, well  adapted  for  building  purposes,  abound.  Almost  all  parts  are  suit- 
able for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  state  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil.  Indian  corn  is  the  staple  production.  Large  crops  of 
wheat,  great  quantities  of  pork,  butter,  cheese  and  wool  are  annually  pro- 
duced. The  grain  crops  of  Ohio  are  very  large;  the  estimate  for  I860,  a 
favorable  year,  was:  Indian  corn,  80  millions  of  bushels;  wheat,  30  millions; 
and  oats,  20  millions.  It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  state  has  the  natural 
capacity  to  feed  18  millions  of  people.  Population  in  1S00  was  45,365;  in 
1820,  581,434;  in  1850,  1,9S0,408,  ahd  in  1860,  2,377,917. 

Marietta,  the  capital  of  Washington  county  and  oldest  town  in  the  state, 
L beautifully  situated  on  the  left  or  cast  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  at  its  con- 
fidence with  the  Ohio,  104  miles  south-enot  of  Columbus,  62  below  Wheeling, 
^ and  300,  by  the  river,  above  Cincinnati.  It  is  built  principally  on  level 
ground,  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery.  Many  of  the  houses  are  con- 
structed with  great  neatness,  having  fine  gardens,  and  ornamental  trees  and 
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shrubbery,  which  mark  the  New  England  origin  of  its  population.  The 
founders  of  the  town  comprised  an  unusual  number  o.f  persons  of  refinement 
and  taste.  Very  many  of  them  had  served  as  officers  in  the  armies  of  the 
revolution,  and  becoming  ruined  in  their  fortunes  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, were  thus  prompted  to  seek  a new  home  in  the  wilds  of  the  west.  Ma- 
rietta College,  in  this  place,  was  chartered  in  1835,  and  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  state.  Population  about  5,000. 

In  the  autumn  of  17S5,  a 
detachment  of  U.  8.  troops, 
under  the  command 'of  Maj. 
Doughty,  commenced  the 
erection  of  Fort  Ilarmar,  on 
the  wrest  bank  of  the  Musk- 
ingum. It  was  uamed  in 
honor  of  Col.  Ilarmar,  to 
v/hose  r e g i m ent  M aj or 
Doughty  was  attached.  In 
the  autumn  of  17.87,  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Ohio  Company 
organized  in  New  England., 
preparatory  to  a settlement. 
In  the  course  of  the  winter 
following,  a party  of  about 
40  men,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Col.  Eufus  Put- 
nam, proceeded  over  the  Al- 
leghanies  by  the  old  Indian 
path  which  had  been  opened 
into  Braddoek’s  road,  and 
boats  being  constructed,  they  proceeded  down  the  river,  and  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1788,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  state  of  Ohio. 

"As  8t.  Clair,  who  had  been,  appointed  governor  the  preceding  October,  had  not 
yet  arrived,  it  became  n*.-ccs»a;'y  t > erect  a t<  mporar  government  for  tin  ir  internal 
security,  for  which,  purpose  a set  of  laws  was  pa<s  • l and  published,  by  being  nailed 
to  a tree  in  the  village,  and  Return  Jonathan  Meigs  was  appointed  to  administer 
them.  It  is  a strong  evidence  of  the  good  habits  of  the  people  of  the  colony,  that 
during  three  months  but  one  difference  occurred,  and  that  was  compromised.  In- 
deed. a hotter  set  of  men  altogether  could  scarce  have  been  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose than  Putnam's  little  band.  Washington  might  well  say,  ‘no  colony  in  America 
was  ever  settled  under  such  favorable  auspices  as  that  which  was  first  commenced 
at  the  Muskingum.  Information,  property  ami  strength  will  be  its  characteristics. 
I know  many  of  the  settlers  personally,  and  there  never  were  men  better  calculated 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  such  a community.’ 

On  the  fid  of  July,  a meeting  of  the  directors  and  agents  was  hold  on  the  banks 
of  the  Muskingum,  for  the  purpose  of  naming  the  new-born  city  and  its  public 
squares.  As  the  settlement  had  been  merely  ‘The  Muskingum,’  the  name  Marietta 
was  now  formally  given  to  it,  in  honor  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  an  oration  was  delivered  by  James  M.  Varmun,  who,  with 
S.  H.  I ’arsons  and  John  Armstrong,  had  been  appointed  to  the  judicial  bench  of 
the  territory,  on  the  16th  of  October,  17b7.  Five  days  later,  the  governor  arriv*  1, 
and  the  colony  began  to  assume  form.  The  ordinance  of  17S7  provided  two  dis- 
trict grades  of  government  for  the  north-west  territory,  under  the  first  of  which  the 
whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  and  thro©  judges,  and  this  form  was 
at  once  organized  upon  the  governor’s  arrival.  The  first  law,  which  was  ‘for  regu- 
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SOOTHEBJi  VIEW  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MoUXt),  Ma  HI  ETTA. 

The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  .Mound  as  seen 
from  the  dwelling  «f  Mr.  Rosseter,  in  Marietta,  opposite  tho 
grave-yard.  Its  base  is  a tegular  circle,  11.5  feet  in  diameter ; 
its  perjieadicular  altitude  is  SO  feet.  It  is  surrounded  l»y  a ditch 
4 feet  deep  and  15  wide,  defended  by  a parapet  4 feet  high, 
through  which  is  a gate-way. 
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nting  and  establishing  the  militia,’  was  published  upon  the  25th  of  July,  and  the 
iext  day  appeared  the  governor’s  proclamation,  erecting  all  the  country  that  1 id 
neon  ceded  by  the  Indians  east  of  the  Heioto  Hirer  Into  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington. 

From  that  time  forward,  notwithstanding  the  doubt  yet  existing  as  to  the  In- 
dians, all  at  Marietta  went  on  prosperously  and  pleasantly.  On  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, the  first  court  was  held,  with  becoming  ceremonies,  which  was  the  first  civil 
court  ever  convened  in  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio. 

‘The  procession  was  formed  at  the  Point  (where  most  of  the  settlers  resided),  in 
the  following  order:  1st,  the  high  sheriff,  with  his  drawn  sword;  2d.  the  citizens; 
3d,  the  officers  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Harmar;  4th,  the  members  of  the  bar;  oth, 
the  supreme  judges;  Oth,  the  governor  and  clergyman;  7th,  the  newly  appointed 
judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  generals  Rufus  Putnam  and  Benj.  Tapper. 

They  marched  up  a path  that  had  been  cut  and  cleared  through  the  forest  to 
Campus  Martins  llill  (stockade),  where  the  whole  counter  marched,  and  the  judges 
(Putnam  and  Tapper)  took  their  seats.  The  clergyman,  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  then  in- 
voked the  divine  blessing.  The  sheriff,  OVl.  Ebenezer  Sprout  (one  of  nature’s  no- 
bles), proclaimed  with  bis  solemn  ‘Oh  yes’  that  a court  is  opened  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  even-handed  justice  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  to  the  guilty  and  the  inno- 
cent, without  respect  of  persons;  none  to  be  punished  without  a trial  by  their 
peers,  and  then  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  and  evidence  in  the  case.’  Although-  this 
tcene  was  exhibited  thus  early  in  the  settlement  of  the  state,  few  ever  equaled  it 
in  the  dignity  and  exalted  character  of  its  principal  participators.  Many  of  them 
belong  to  the  history  of  our  country,  in  the  darkest  as  well  as  most  splendid  pe- 
riods of  the  revolutionary  war.  To  witness  this  spectacle,  a large  body  of  Indians 
was  collected  from  the  most  powerful  tribes  then  occupying  the  almost  entire  \ve«. 
They  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  making  a treaty.  Whether  any  of  them 
entered  the  hall  of  justice,  or  what  were  their  impressions,  we  are  not  told.’  ” 


Campus  3 far  lias,  at  Marietta , in  1791. 

*Soon  after  landing.  Campus  Martins,  a stockaded  fort,  was  begun  on  the 
verge  of  that  beautiful  plain,  overlooking  t ho  Muskingum,  on  which  arc 
seated  those  celebrated  remains  of  antiquity,  but  it  was  not  completed  with 
palisades  and  bastions  until  the  winter  of  1790-1.  Lt  was  a square  of  ISO 
ieet  on  :»  side.  At  each  corner  was  a strong  block -house,  surmounted  by  a 
tower  and  sentry-box : 

These  houses  wore  20  feet  square  below,  and  24  feet  above,  and  projected  0 feet 
beyond  the  curtains,  or  main  walls  of  the  fort.  The  intermediate  curtains  w<ro 
built  up  with  dwelling  houses,  made  of  wood,  whipsawed  into  timbers  lour  inches 
thick,  and  of  the  requisite  width  and  length.  These  were  laid  up  similar  to  tho 
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structure  of  log  houses,  with  the  ends  nicely  dove  tailed  or  fitted  together  so  as  to 
make  a neat  finish.  The  whole  were  two  stories  high,  and  covered  with  good  shin- 
gle roofs.  Convenient  chimneys  were  erected  of  bricks,  lor  cooking  and  warming 
the  rooms.  A number  of  the  dwelling  houses  were  built  and  owned  by  private  in- 
dividuals, who  had  families.  In  the  west  and  south  fronts  were  strong  gateways; 
and  over  that  in  the  center  of  the  front  looking  to  tiie  Muskingum  Kiver,  was  n 
belfry.  The  chamber  underneath  was  occupied  by  the  Hon.  Winthrop  Sargeant, 
as  an  office,  he  being  secretary  to  the  governor  of  the  N.  W.  Territory,  Hen.  8t. 
Clair,  and  performing  the  duties  of  governor  in  his  absence.  The  dwelling  houses 
occupied  a space  from.  15  to  30  feet  each,  and  were  sufficient  lor  the  accommoda- 
tion of  forty  or  fifty  families,  and  did  actually  contain  from  200  to  300  persons, 
men,  women  and  children,  during  the  Indian  war. 

Before  the  Indians  commenced  hostilities,  the  block-houses  were  occupied  as  fol- 
lows:— the  south-west  one  by  the  family  of  Gov.  St.  Clair;  the  north-west  one  for 
public  worship  and  holding  of  courts.  The  south-east  block-house  was  occupied 
by  private  families;  and  the  north-east  as  an  office  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
directors  of  the  company.  The  area  within  the  walls  was  144  feet  square,  and  af- 
forded a fine  parade  ground.  In'  the  center  was  a well,  80  feet  in  depth,  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  a siege.  A large  sun-dial  stood  for 
many  years  in  the  square,  placed  on  a handsome  post,  and  gave  note  of  the  march 
of  time.  It  is  still  preserved  as  a relic  of  the  old  garrison.  After  the  war  com- 
menced, a regular  military  corps  was  organized,  and  a guard  constantly  kept  night 
and  day.  The  whole  establishment  formed  a very  strong  work,  and  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  head  that  planned  it 

Ship  building,  at  Marietta,  was  carried  on  quite  extensively  at  an  early  day. 
From  the  year  1800  to  1807,  the  business  was  very  thriving.  Com.  Abra. 
Whipple,  a veteran  of  the  Revolution,  conducted  the  one  first  built,  the  St. 
Clair,  to  the  ocean. 

At  that  time  Marietta  was  made  £t’a  port  of  clearance,”  from  which  vessels  could 
receive  regular  papers  for  a foreign  country.  “This  circumstance  was  the  cause 
of  a,  curious  incident,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1806  or  1 SOT.  A ship,  built  at 
Marietta,  cleared  from  that  port  with  a cargo  of  pork,  flour,  etc.,  for  New  Orleans. 
From  thence  she  sailed  to  England  with  a load  of  cotton,  and  being  chartered  to 
take  a cargo  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  Americans  being  at  that  time  carriers  for  half 
the  world,  readied  that  port  in  safety.  Her  papers  being  examined  by  a naval 
officer,  and  dating  from  the  port  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  she  was  seized,  upon  the  plea 
of  their  being  a forgery,  as  no  such  port  was  known  in  the  civilized  world.  With 
considerable  difficulty  the  captain  procured  a map  of  the  United  t;tato>,  and  point- 
ing with  his  finger  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  traced  the  course  of  that  stream 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio;  from  thence  lie  led  the  astonished  and  admiring  naval 
officer  along  the  devious  track  of  the  latter  river  to  the  port  of  Marietta,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  from  whence  he  had  taken  his  departure.  This  explan- 
ation was  entirely  satisfactor}’,  and  the  American  was  dismissed  with  every  token 
of  regard  and  respect.” 

One  of  the  early  settlers  in  this  region,  gave  Mr.  Hove,  for  his  work  on 
Ohio,  the  annexed  amusing  sketch,  illustrating  pioneer  life: 

People  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  an  old  settled  country,  can  form  but  a faint 
idea  of  the  privations  and  hardships  endured  by  the  pioneers  of  our  now  flourish- 
ing and  prosperous  state.  When  1 look  on  Ohio  as  it  is.  and  think  what  it  was  in 
1802,  when  1 first  settled  here.  I am  struck  with  astonishment,  and  can  hardly 
credit  my  own  senses.  When  I emigrated,  I was  a young  man,  without  any  prop- 
erty, trade,  or  profession,  entirely  dependent  on  my  own  industry  for  a living.  I 
purchased  00  acres  of  new  land  on  credit,  2 1 g miles  from  any  house  or  road,  and 
built  a camp  of  poles,  7 by  4 feet,  an  1 <>  feet  high,  with  three  sides  and  a tire  in 
front.  I furnished  myself  with  a loaf  of  bread,  a piece  of  pickled  pork,  some  po- 
tatoes, borrowed  a frying  pan,  and  commenced  housekeeping.  I was  not  hindered 
from  my  work  bv  company;  for  the  first  week  1 did  not  see  a living  soul,  but,  to 
make  amends  for  the  want  of  if,  1 had  every  night  a most  glorious  concert  of 
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waives  and  owls.  1 soon  (like  Adam)  saw  the  necessity  of  a lvelp-mato,  and  per- 
suaded a voung  woman  to  tie  her  destiny  to  mine.  1 built  a log-house  20  feet 
square — quite  'aristocratic  in  those  days — and  moved  into  it  I was  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  a jack-knife:  with  that  1 made  a wooden  knife  and  two  wooden 
forks^  which  answered  admirably  for  us  to  eat  with.  A bedstead  was  wanted  : l 
took  two  round  poles  for  the  posts,  inserted  a pole  in  them  for  aside  rail,  two  other 
poles  were  inserted  for  end  pieces,  the  ends  of  which  were  put  in  the  logs  of  the 
house — some  puncheons  were  then  split  and  laid  from  the  side  rail  to  the  crevice 
between  the  logs  of  the  house,  which  formed  a substantial  bed-cord,  on  which  we 
laid  our  straw  bed,  the  only  one  we  had — on  which  we  slept  as  soundly  and  woke  as 
happy  as  Albert  and  Victoria. 


s not  to 
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A Pioneer'  Dwelling  in  the  Woods. 

In  process  of  time,  a yard  and  a half  of  calico  was  wanted ; I started  on  foot 
through  the  woods  ten  miles,  to  Marietta,  to  procure  It;  but  alas!  when  1 arrived 
there  I found  that,  in  the  absence  of  both  money  and  credit,  the  calico  w 
be  obtained.  The  dilemma  was  a serious  one,  and  how  to  escape  1 coul 
vise;  but  I had  no  sooner  informed  my  wife  of  my  failure,  tha 
1 had  a pair  of  thin  pantaloons  which  1 could  very  well  spai 
quite  a decent  frock:  the  pants  were  cut  up,  the  frock  made,  i 
chil  l was  dressed. 

The  long  winter  evenings  were  rather  tedious,  and  in  order  to  make  them  pass 
)vc  smoothly,  bv  great  exertion,  1 purchased  a share  in  the  Bclpre  library,  G miles 
atant.  trom  this  I promised  myself  much  entertainment,  but  another  obstacle 
presented  itself— 1 had  no  candles ; however,  the  woods  afforded  plenty  of  pine 
knots — with  these  1 made  torches,  by  which  1 could  read,  though  L nearly  spoiled 
my  eyes.  Many  a night  have  I passed  in  this  manner,  till  12  or  1 o’clock  reading 
to  my  wife,  while  she  was  hatchcling,  carding  or  spinning.  Time  rolled  on,  the 
payments  for  my  land  became  due,  and  money,  at  that  time,  in  Ohio,  was  a cash 
article:  however,  l did  not  despair,  f bought  a few  steers;  some  I bartered  for 
and  others  1 got  on  credit — my  credit  having  somewhat  improved  since  the  calico 
expedition — slung  a knapsack  on  my  back,  and  started  alone  with  my  cattle  for  Rom- 
ney, on  ihe  Potomac,  where  1 sold  them,  then  traveled  on  to  Litchfield  (Ymmvti- 
cm.  paid  for  my  land,  and  had  just  $1  left  to  bear  my  expenses  home,  GOO  miles 
distant.  .Before  1 returned,  1 worked  arid  procured  50  cents  in  cash;  with  this  ami 
mv  dollar  1 commenced  my  journey  homeward.  1 laid  out  my  dollar  for  cheap 
h.iir  combs,  and  these,  with  a little  \ ankec  pleasantry,  kept  me  very  comfortably 
at  the  private  houses  where  I stopped  till  1 got  to  Owego,  on  the  Susquehanna, 
"l|(?re  1 hud  a power  of  attorney  to  collect  some  money  for  a neighbor  in  Ohio. 
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At  Marietta  are  some,  ancient  works,  which,  although  not  more  remarka- 
ble than  others  in  the  state,  and  not  so  extensive  as  some,  are  more  generally 
known,  from  having  been  so  frequently  described  by  travelers.  They  are  on 
an  elevated  plain,  above  the  present  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  on  the  east 
side,  and  about  half  a mile  from  its  junction  with  the  Ohio.  They  consist 
of  walls  and  mounds  of  earth  in  direct  lines,  and  in  square  and  circular 
forms.  The  largest  square  fort,  or  town,  contained  about  forty  acres,  en- 
compassed by  a wall  of  earth,  from  six  to  ten  feet  high.  On  each  side  were 
three  openings,  probably  gateways.  On  the  side  next  the  Muskingum  there 
was  a covert  way,  formed  of  two  parallel  walls  of  earth,  upward  of  200  feet 
apart,  extending  probably,  at  the  time  of  their  construction,  to  the  river. 
There  was  also  a smaller  fort,  consisting  of  20  acres,  having  walls,  gateways 
and  mounds.  The  mound  in  the  present  graveyard  is  situated  on  the  south- 
east of  the  smaller  fort.  The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monu- 
ments in  this  yard: 

Sacred  to  tH<umei»oty -of* OvmmodorQ tA®rahxm"‘ WmrptfLi?,  whose  naval  skill  and  courage 
v.  ill  -r  ./e  v cii:, -io  the  pride  and  boast  of  his  country.  In  the  Revolution,  he  was  the  fust 
on  the  sea?  to  hurl  defiance  at  proud  Britain,  gallantly  leading  the  way  to  wrest  from  the 
mistress  of  the  seas  her  scepter,  and  there  wave  the  &rar  spangled  banner.  lie  also  con- 
ducted-to  the  sea  the  first  square  rigged  vessel  ever  built  on  the  Ohio,  opening- to  commerce 
resources  bej-ond  calculation.  He  was  born  Sept.  20th,  A.D.  1733,  and  died  May  26th,  1S19, 
aged  85  years. 

Gen.  Herns  Putnam,  died  May  4,  1S24,  in  the  S7th  year  of  hia  age. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  his  Excellency,  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  who  was  born  at  Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut,  Nov.  — , 1760,  and  died  at  Marietta,  March  29,1825.  For  many 
years  hi?  time  and  talents  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  faiseountry.  He  successively  filled 
the  place  of  Judge  of  the  Territory  North-west  of  the  Ohio,  Senator  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Governor  of  the  State,  and  Post  Master  General  of  the  United  States.  Tc 
the  honoured  and  revered  memory  of  an  ardent  Patriot,  a practical  Statesman,  an  enlight- 
ened Scholar,  a dutiful  Son,  an  indulgent  Father,  an  affectionate  Husband,  this  monument 
is  erected  by  Iu3  mourning  widow,  Sophia  Meigs. 


In  memory  of  Doctor  Samuel  Hit.dreth,  a native  of  Massachusetts,  who  died  at  Belpre, 
August  Gth,  A.D.  1823,  aged  73  years. 

Death  is  the  good  man's  friend — the  messenger  who  calls  him  to  his  Father’s  house. 


M artha  Beainkrd,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Spencer,  Jr.,  and  grand-daughter  of  Moj. 
Gen.  Joseph  Spencer,  officers  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution  in  1775,  the  latter  a member 
of  the  Continental  Congress  of  1778,  born  at  Lebanon.  Connecticut.,  Jan.  18,  17S2,  married 
ir>  Virginia  to  Stephen  Badoliff  Wilson,  May  20th,  1 798,  died  at  Marietta,  Jan.  10th,  1852. 


Gall  I polis,  the  county  seat  of  Gallia  county,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Ohio,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  102  miles  south-easterly  from 
Columbus,  and  contains  about  2,S00  inhabitants.  It  was  settled  in  1791,  by 
a French  colony,  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  “Scioto  Company,” 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Ohio  Company. 
The  agents  of  the  Scioto  Company,  in  Paris,  were  Joel  Barlow,  of  the 
United  States;  Playfair,  an  Englishman ; and  a Frenchman,  named  J)c  Sais- 
son.  A handsome,  but  deceptive  French  map  was  engraved,  and  glowing 
representations  of  the  country  were  given,  and,  I cing  about  the  beginning 
of  the  French  llcvolution,  tie  “flattering  delusion”  took  strong  hold.  The 
terms  to  induce  emigration  were  as  follows:  The  company  proposed  to  take 
the  emigrant  to  their  lands  and  pay  the  cost,  and  the  latter  hound  himself 
to  work  three  years  for  the  company,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  lifty  acres, 
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a house,  and  cow.  About  five  hundred  Frenchmen  left  their  native  country, 
debarked  mostly  at  Alexandria,  Ya.,  and  made  their  way  to  the  promised 
land. 

The  location  of  Gallipolis  was  effected  just  before  the  arrival  of  the 
French.  Col.  Rufus  Putnam  sent  Maj.  Burnham,  with  about  40  men,  for 


/ 


Gallipoli- s’,  i.  e.  : Town  of  the  French,  in  1791. 

that  purpose,  who  inide  the  edearing,  and  erected  block-houses  and  cabins  on 
the  present  public  square.  Eighty  loir  cabins  were  constructed,  20  in  each 
row.  At  each  of  the  corners  were  block-houses,  two  stories  high.  Above 
the  cabins,  on  the  square,  were  two  other  parallel  rows  of  cabins,  which,  with 
a high  stockade  fence,  formed  a sufficient  fortification  in  times  of  danger. 
These  upper  cabins  were  a story  and  a half  high,  built  of  hewed  logs,  and 
finished  in  better  style  than  those  below,  being  intended  for  the  richer  class. 
The  following  is  from  a communication  to  the  American  Pioneer,  from  one 
of  the  colonists,  Waldeururd  aleulette: 

At  an  early  meeting  of  the  colonists,  the  town  was  named  Gallipolis  (town  of 
the  French).  1 did  not  arrive  till  nearly  all  the  colonists  were  there,  i descended 
the  river  in  1791,  in  fiat  boats,  loaded  with  troops,  commanded  by  Gen.  St  Clair, 
destined  for  an  expedition  against  the  Indians.  Some  of  my  countrymen  joined 
that  expedition;  among  others  was  Count  Malartie,  a captain  in  the  French  guard 
j'd  Louis  XVI.  General  St.  Clair  made  him  one  of  his  aids-de-camp  in  the  battle, 
in  which  he  was  severely  wounded,  lie  went  back  to  Philadelphia,  from  whence 
in*  returned  to  France.  The  Indians  were  encouraged  to  greater  depredations  and 
murders,  by  their  success  in  this  expedition,  but  most  especially  against  the  A mer- 
man settlements.  From  their  intercourse  with  the  French  in  Canada,  or  some 
other  cause,  they  seemed  less  disposed  to  trouble  us.  Immediately  after  St.  Clair  s 
defeat,  Col.  Sproat,  commandant  at  Marietta,  appointed  four  spies  for  Gallipolis — 
two  Americans  and  two  French,  of  which  1 was  one,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
treaty  at  Greenville,  in  1797,  that  we  wero  released. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  difficulties,  the  difference  of  tempers,  education,  and 
j'  in,  the  inhabitants  lived  in  harmony,  and  having  little  or  nothing  to  do, 

amir  themselves  agreeable  and  useful  to  each  other.  The  Americans  and  hunters, 
employed  by  the  company,  performed  the  first  labors  of  clearing  the  township 
which  was  divided  into  lots. 

Although  the  French  were  willing  to  work,  yet  the  clearing  of  an  American 
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wilderness  and  Its  heavy -timber,  war*  far  move  than  they  could  perform.  To  mi- 
grate from  the  eastern  states  to  the  “far  west/’  is  painful  enough  now-a-davs,  hut 
how  much  more  so  it  must  be  for  a citizen  of  a large  European  town!  Even  a 
farmer  of  the  old  countries  would  find  it  very  hard,  if  not  impossible  to  clear  land 
in  the  wilderness.  Those  hunters  were  paid  by  the  colonists  to  prepare  their  gar- 
den ground,  which  was  to  receive  the  seeds  brought  from  France;  few  of  the  col- 
onist-; knew  how  to  make  a garden,  but  they  were  guided  by  a few  books  on  that 
subject,  which  the}*  had  brought  likewise  from  France.  The  colony  then  began  to 
improve  in  its  appearance  and  comfort.  The  fresh  provisions  were  supplied  by  the 
company’s  hunters,  the  others  came  from  their  magazines. 

R reckon  ridge,  in  his  Recollections,  gives  some  reminiscences  of  Gallipolis, 
related  in  a style  of  charming  simplicity  and  humor.  He  was  then  a boy  of 
nine  years  of  age  : 

Rehold  me  once  more  in  port,  and  domiciled  at  the  house,  or  inn,  of  Monsieur,  or 
rather,  Dr.  Saugrain,  a cheerful,  sprightly  little  Frenchman,  four  feet  six,  English 
measure,  and  a chemist,  natural  philosopher  and  physician,  both  in  the  English  and 
Frentdi  signification  of  the  word.  . . . This  singular  village  was  settled  by  people 
from  .Paris  and  Lyons,  chiefly  artisans  and  artists,  peculiarly  unfitted  to  sit  down 
in  the  wilderness  and  clear  away  forests.  1 have  seen  half  a dozen  at  work  in 
taking  down  a tree,  some  pulling  ropes  fastened  to  the  branches,  while  others  were 
cutting  around  it  like  beavers.  Sometimes  serious  accidents  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  their  awkwardness.  Their  former  employment  had  been  only  calculated 
to  administer  to  the  luxury  of  highly  polished  and  wealthy  societies.  There  were 
carvers  and  gilders  to  the  king,  coach  makers,  freizurs  and  peruke  makers,  and  a 
variety  of  others  who  might  have  found  some  employment  in  our  larger  towns,  hut 
who  were  entirely  out  of  their  place  in  the  wilds  of  Ohio.  Their  means  by  this 
■time  had  been  exhausted,  and  they  were  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  the 
comforts  and  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  country  back  from  the  river  was 
still  a wilderness,  and  the  Clallipotkins  did  not  pretend  to  cultivate  anything  more 
than  small  garden  spots,  depending  for  their  supply  of  provisions  on  the  boats 
which  now  began  to  descend  the  river;  but  they  had  to  pay  in  cash,  and  that  was 
become  scarce.  They  still  assembled  at  the  ball  room  twice  a week;  it  was  evi- 
dent, however,  that  they  felt  disappointment,  and  were  no  longer  happy.  The  pre- 
dilections of  the  best  among  them,  being  on  the  side  of  the  Bourbons,  the  horrors 
of  the  French  revolution,  even  in  their  remote  situation,  mingled  with  their  private 
misfortunes,  which  had  at  this  time  nearly  reached  their  acme,  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  that  they  had  no  title  to  their  lands,  having  been  cruelly  deceived  by 
those  from  whom  they  had  purchased.  It  is  well  known  that  congress  generously 
mad*!  them  a grant  of  twenty  thousand  acres,  from  which,  however,  but  few  of  th  an 
ever  derived  any  advantage. 

As  the  Ohio  was  now  more  frequented,  the  house  was  occasionally  resorted  to, 
and  especially  by  persons  looking  out  for  land  to  purchase.  The  doctor  had  a small 
apartment  which  contained  his  chemical  apparatus,  and  1 used  to  sit  by  him  as 
often  as  1 could  watching  the  curious  operation  of  his  blow-pipe  and  crucible.  I 
loved  the  cheerful  little  man,  and  he  became  very  fond  of  me  in  return.  Many  of 
my  countrymen  used  to  come  and  stare  at  his  doings,  which  they  were  half  inclined 
to  think  had  a too  near  resemblance  to  the  black  art. 

The  doctor  was  a great  favorite  with  the  Americans,  as  well  for  his  vivacity  and 
sweetness  of  temper,  which  nothing  could  sour,  as  on  account  of  a circumstance 
which  gave  him  high  claim  to  the  esteem  of  the  backwoodsmen.  He  had  shown 
himself,  notwithstanding  his  small  stature  and  great  good  nature,  a very  hero  in 
combat  with  the  Indians.  He  had  descended  the  Ohio  in  company  with  two 
lTcivh  philosophers,  who  were  believers  in  the  primitive  innocence  and  goodness 
of  the  children  of  the  forest.  They  could  n<\  be  persuaded  that  any  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  Indians;  as  they  had  no  intentions  to  injure  that  people, 
they  supposed  no  harm  could  he  meditated  on  their  part.  Dr.  Saugrain  was  not 
altogether  so  well  convinced  of  their  good  intentions,  and  accordingly  kept,  his  pis- 
tols loaded.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Sandy,  a canoe  with  a party  of  warriors  ap- 
proached the  boat;  the  philosophers  invited  them  on  board  by  signs,  when  they 
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rather  too  willingly.  The  -first  thing  they  did  on  coming  on  hoard  of  the  boat 
virus  to  salute  the  two  philosophers  with  the  tomahawk;  and  they  would  have  treated 
the  doctor  in  the  same  way  but  that  he  used  his  pistols  with  good  effect — killed  two 
of  the  savages,  and  then  leaped  into  the  water,  diving  like  a clipper  at  the  flash  ot 
the  guns  of  the  others,  and  succeeded  in  swimming  to  the  shore  with  several  severe 
wounds  whose  scars  were  conspicuous. 

The  doctor  was  married  to  an  amiable  young  woman,  hut  not  possessing  as  much 
vivacity  as  himself.  As  Madam  Saugrain  had  no  maid  to  assist  her,  her  brother,  a 
hoy  of  my  age,  and  myself  were  her  principal  helps  in  the  kitchen.  We  brought 
water  and  wood,  and  washed  the  dishes.  1 used  to  go  in  the  morning  about  two 
two  miles  for  a little  milk,  sometimes  on  the  frozen  ground,  barefooted.  L tried  a 
pair  of  savots,  or  wooden  slides,  but  was  unable  to  make  any  use  of  them,  although 
they  had  been  made  by  the  carver  to  the  king.  Little  perquisites,  too,  sometimes 
fell  to  our  share  from  blacking  boots  and  shoes;  my  companion  generally  saved 
his,  while  mine  would  have  burned  a hole  in  my  pocket  if  it  hacl  remained  there. 
In  the  spring  and  summer,  a good  deal  of  my  time  was  passed  in  the  garden,  weed- 
ing the  beds.  While  thus  engaged,  I formed  an  acquaintance  with  a young  lady, 
of  eighteen -or "twenty,  on  the  other  side  of  the  palings,  who  was  often  similarly  oc- 
cupied. Our  friendship,  which  was  purely  Platonic,  commenced  w ith  the  story  of 
lliue  Heard,  recounted  by  her,  and  with  the  novelty  and  pathos  of  which  1 was 
juich  interested. 

Soon  after  Breckenridge  left  the., place,  but  in  1807  again  saw  Gallipolis: 

As  we  passed  Point  Pleasant  and  the  Island  below  it,  Gallipolis,  which  I looked  for  with 
anxious  feelings,  hove  in  sight.  I thought  of  the  French  inhabitants — I thought  of  my 
friend  Saugntiu,  and  I recalled,  in  the  liveliest  colors,  the  incidents  of  that  portion  of  my 
life  which  was  passed  here.  A year  is  a long  time  at  that  period — every  day  is  crowded 
with  new  and  great  and  striking  events.  When  the  boat  landed,  I ran  up  the  bank  and 
looked  around;  but  alas!  how  changed!  The  Americans  had  taken  the  town  in  hand, 
ami  no  trace  of  t/ntirjrritij,  that  is,  of  twelve  yews  ago,  remained.  I hastened  to  the  spot 
where  I expected  to  find  the  abode,  the  little  log  house,  tavern  and  laboratory  of  the  doc- 
tor, but  they  had  vanished  like  the  palace  of  Aladdin.  After  some  inquiry,  I found  a little 
frenchman,  who,  like  the  old  woman  of  Goldsmith’s  villaye,  was ‘'the  sad  historian  of  the 
de-erted  plain” — that  is,  deserted  by  one  rac«*  to  be  peopled  by  another.  He  led  me  to 
where  a few  logs  might  be  seen,  as  the  only  remains  of  the  once  happy  tenement  which  had 
sheltered  me — but  all  around  it  was  a common;  the  town  had  taken  a different  direction. 
Mv  heart  sickened;  the  picture  which  my  imagination  had  drawn — the  scenes  which  my 
memory  love  1 to  cherish,  were  blotted  out  and  obliterated.  A volume  of  reminiscences 
seemed  to  be  annihilated  in  an  instant!  I took  a hasty  glance  at  the  new  town  as  I re- 
turned to  the  boat.  1 saw  brick  houses,  painted  frames,  fanciful  inclosures,  ornamental 
trees.  Even  the  pond,  which  li.td  carried  off  a third  of  the  French  population  by  it;  main- 
ril't  had  disappeared,  and  a pretty  green  had  usurped  its  place,  with  a neat  brick  court 
house  in  the  midst  of  it.  This  was  too  much;  I hastened  my  pace,  and  with  sorrow  once 
more  pushed  into  the  stream. 

Cincinnati,  the  metropolis  of  Ohio,  and  capital  of  Hamilton  county,  is  on' 
the  right  or  northern  bank  of  the  Ohio,  11  G miles  south-west  of  Columbus, 
L>.>,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  from  Pittsburg.  Pa.;  1,447  above  New  Or- 
leans, by  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers;  518  west  from  Baltimore,  G17 
horn  Philadelphia,  704  from  New  York,  G55  east  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  492 
*rom  Washington  City.  Lat.  30°  G'30";  Long.  84°27'W.  from  Greenwich, 
•T  7°  25'  \\  . from  Washington.  It  is  the  largest  inland  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  frequently  called  the  “Quceu  City  of  the  West.” 

S»*on  alter  the  lirst  settlement  of  Ohio  was  commenced  at  Marietta,  several 
parties  were  formed  to  occupy  and  improve  separate  portions  of  Judge 
bymmrs’  purchase  between  the  Miami  Livers.  The  first,  led  by  Maj.  Stites, 

• a i out  the  town  of  Columbia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami.  The  second 
ffirly,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  in  number,  under  Matthias  Denman  and  Bobert 
Patterson,  after  much  difficulty  and  danger,  caused  by  floating  ice  in  the 
Ghio,  landed  on  its  north  bank,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  Deo.  24, 
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1788.  Here  they  proceeded  to  lay  out  a town,  which  they  called  Losanti- 
ville , which  was  afterward  changed  to  Cincinnati.  The  original  price  paid 
by  Mr.  Denman  for  the  land  on  which  the  city  now  stands,  was,  in  value, 
about  fifteen  pence  per  acre.  A third  party  of  adventurers,  under  the  imme- 
diate care  of  Judge  Symmes,  located  themselves  at  North  Bend. 

For  some  time  it  was  a matter  of  doubt  which  of  the  rivals,  Columbia,  Cin- 
cinnati or  North  Bend  would  eventually  become  the  seat  of  business.  The 
garrison  for  the  defense  of  the  settlements  having  been  established  at  Cincin- 
nati, made  it  the  head-quarters  and  depot  of  the  army.  In  addition  to  this, 


Cincinnati  from  the  Kentuebj  side  of  the  Ohio . 


Parts  of  Covin -ton  and  Newport.  Ky.,  appear  on  the  right ; a,  landing,  Cincinnati;  b,  the  suburb  of 
Fulton,  up  the  Ohio,  on  the  left  of  which  is  Fast  Walnut  Hills,  and  through  which  passes  the  Little.  Miami 
Bailroad,  'lcauinu  to  the*  eastern  cities;  c,  Mount  Ad.uiis,  on  which  is  the  Cincinnati  Observatory ; <f,  posi- 
tion of  Walnut  Hills,  three  miles  from  the  city  ; e,  Mount  Auburn,  4S<>  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Ohio;  /, 
Vine- street  Hill,*  four  miles  beyond  which  are  the  elegant  country  seats  at  Clifton  ; g,  valley  of  Mill-creek, 
on  which  is  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  and  the  railroad  track  to  Dayton. 

as  soon  as  the  county  courts  of  the  territory  were  organized,  it  was  created 
the  seat  of  justice  for  Hamilton  county.  These  advantages  turned  the  scale 
in  favor  of  Cincinnati. 

At  first.  North  Bend  had  a decided  advantage  over  if,  as  the  troops  de- 
tailed by  Gen.  Harmar  for  the  protection  of  the  Miami  settlers  were  landed 
there,  through  the  influence,  of  Judge  Symmes.  i t appears,  however,  that  the 
detachment  soon  afterward  took  its  departure  for  Cincinnati.  The  tradition 
is,  that  Ensign  Luce,  the  commander  ofjhe  party,  while  looking  out  very 
leisurely  for  a suitable  site  on  which  to  erect  a block-house,  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  a beautiful,  black-eyed  female,  to  whom  he  became  much 
attached.  She  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  settlers  at  the  Bend.  Her  husband 
saw  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  if  he  remained  where  he  was.  Ife 
therefore  resolved  at  once  to  remove  to  Cincinnati.  The  ensign  soon  fol- 
lowed. and,  as  it  appears,  being  authorized  to  make  a selection  for  a military 
work,  he  chose  Cincinnati  as  the  site,  and  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  Judge  Symmes,  he  removed  the  troops  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
block-house.  Soon  after  Maj.  Doughty  arrived  at  Cincinnati  with  troops 
from  Fort  Harmar,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  Fort  Washington.  The 

* The  bulk  of  the  German  population  is  in  that  portion  of  the  city  between  the  base  of 
Mt.  Auburn  an<l  Vine-street  II ill.  The  line  of  the  canal  to  Toledo  cuts  off  the  German  set- 
tlement from  the  south  part  of  the  city.  “Over  the  Rhino, ’’  »’.  «*.,  over  tho  canal,  is,  in 
common  parlance,  tho  appellation  giver,  to  that  quarter.  Tho  total  German  population  is 
estimated  at  40,000. 
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following  details  upon  the  history  of  the  place  is  extracted  from  Howe’s  Hist. 
Collections  of  Ohio. 

Soon  as  the  settlers  of  Cincinnati  landed,  they  commenced  erecting  three  or 
four  cabins,  the  first  of  which  was  built  on  Front,  east  of  and  near  Main- 
street.  The  lower  table  of  land  was  then  covered  with  sycamore  and  maple 
trees,  and  the  upper  with  beech  and  oak.  Through  this  dense  forest  the 
streets  were  laid  out,  their  corners  being  marked  upon  the  trees.  This  survey 
extended  from  Eastern  How,  now  Broadway,  to  Western  Bow,  now  Central- 
avenue,  and  from  the  river  as  far  north  as  Northern  How,  now  Seventh  street. 

In  January,  1790,  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  then  governor  of  the  north-west 
territory,  arrived  at  Cincinnati  to  organize  the  county  of  Hamilton.  In  the 
succeeding  fall,  Gen.  Ilarmar  marched  from  Fort  Washington  on  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians  of  the  north-west.  In  the  following  year  (1791), 
the  unfortunate  army  of  St.  Clair  marched  from  the  same  place.  On  his  re- 
turn, St.  Clair  gave  Major  Zeigler  the  command  of  Fort  Washington  and  re- 
paired to  FMhu:I?d|)hia.  Soou  after,  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Wil- 
kinson. This  year,  Cincinnati  had  little  increase  in  its  population.  About 
one  half  of  the  inhabitants  were  attached  to  the  army  of  St.  Clair,  and  juany 
killed  in  the  defeat. 

In  1792,  about  fifty  persons  were  added  by  emigration  to  the  population  of 
Cincinnati,  and,  a house  of  worship  erected.  In  the  spring  following,  the 
troops  which  had  been  recruited  for  Wayne’s  army  landed  at  Cincinnati  and 
encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  river  between  the  village  of  Cincinnati  and 
Mill-creek.  To  that  encampment  Wayne  gave  the  name  of  “Hobson’s  choice,” 
it  being  tbe  only  suitable  place  for  that  object.  Here  he  remained  several 
months,  constantly  drilling  Lis  troops,  and  then  moved  on  to  a spot  now  in 
Darke  county,  where  he  erected  Fort  Greenville.  In  the  fall,  after  the  army 
had  left,  the  small-pox  broke  out  in  the  garrison  at  Fort  Washington,  and 
spread  with  so  much  malignity  that  nearly  one  third  of  the  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens fell  victims.  In  July,  1794,  the  army  left  Fort  Greenville,  and  on  the 
20th  of  August  defeated  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  the  “Fallen  Timbers,”  in 
what  is  now  Lucas  county,  a few  miles  above  Toledo.  Judge  Burnet  thus 
describes  Cincinnati  at  about  this  period: 

Prior  to  tbe  treaty  of  Greenville,  which  established  a permanent  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Indian r\  but  few  improvements  had  been  made  of  any 
description,  and  scarcely  one  of  a permanent  character.  In  Cincinnati,  I ort  Wash- 
ington was  the  most  remarkable  object.  That  rude,  hut  highly  interesting  struc- 
ture stood  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  produced  east  of  Eastern  How,  now 
Broadway,  which  was  then  a two  pole  alley,  and  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
town,  as  originally  laid  out.  It  was  composed  of  a number  of  strongly  built,  hewed 
log  cabins,  a story  and  a half  high,  calculated  for  soldiers'  barracks,  fctome  of  them, 
more  conveniently  arranged,  and  better  finished,  were  intended  for  oilicers’  quar- 
ters. They  were  so  placed  ns  to  form  a hollow  square  of  about  an  acre  of  ground, 
with  a strong  block-house  at  each  angle.  It  was  built  of  large  logs,  cut  from  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood,  which  was  a tract  of  fifteen  acres,  reserved  by  congress 
m the  law  of  1792,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  garrison. 

# fi»e  artificers’  yard  was  an  appendage  to  the  fort,  and  stood  on  the  bank  of  the 
nv.  r,  immediately  in  front.  It  contained  about  two  acres  of  ground,  inclosed  by 
Muuil  contiguous  buildings,  occupied  as  work-shops  and  quarters  for  laborers. 
Within  the  inclosure;  there  was  a large  two  story  frame  house,  familiarly  cabled 
tb  “yellow  house,”  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  quartermaster  general, 
which  was  the  most  commodious  ami  best  finished  edifice  in  Cincinnati. 

On  the  north  side  of  Fourth-street,  immediately  behind  the  fort,  Col.  Sargeant, 
secretary  of  the  territory,  had  a convenient  frame  house,  anti  a spacious  garden, 
cultivated  with  care  and  taste.  On  the  cast  side  of  the  fort,  Dr.  Allison,  the  sur 
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gec.n  general  of  the  army,  hal  a plain  frame  dwelling,  in  the  cd¥fl5f  of  a large  lot 
cultivated  as  a garden  and  fruiterv,  which  was  called  Peach  Grove.  The  Pres- 
byterian Church,  an  interesting  edifice,  stood  on  Main-street,  in  front  of  the  spa- 
cious brick  building  now  occupied  by  the  First  Presbyterian  congregation,  it  was 
a substantial  frame  building,  about  40  feet  by  30,  inclosed  with  clapboards,  but 
neither  lathed,  plastered  nor  ceiled.  The  floor  was  of  boat  plank,  resting  on 
wooden  blocks,  in  that  humble  edifice  the  pioneers  and  their  families  assembled, 
statedly,  for  public  worship;  and,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  they  always 
attended  with  loaded  rifles  by  their  sides.  That  building  was  afterward  neatly 
finished,  and  some  years  subsequently  (181 4)  was  sold  and  removed  to  Vine-street, 
On  the  north  side  of  Fourth-street,  opposite  where  St.  Paul’s  Church  now  stands, 
there  stood  a frame  school-house,  inclosed,  but  unfinished,  in  which  the  children 
of  the  village  were  instructed.  On  the  north  side  of  the  public  square,  there  was 
a strong  log  building,  erected  and  occupied  as  a jail.  A room  in  the  tavern  of 
George  Avery,  near  the  frog-pond,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Fifth-streets,  had 


been  rented  for  the  accommodation  of  the  courts;  and  as  the  penitentiary  system 
had  not  been  adopted,  and  Cincinnati  was  a of  justice,  it  was  .ornamented  v ii-h 
a pillory,  stocks -and  whipping-post,  and  occasionally  with  a gallows.  These  were 
ail  the  structures  of  a public  character  then  in  the  place.  Add  to  those  the  cabins 
and  other  temporary  buildings  for  the  shelter  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  will  com- 
plete the  schedule  of  the  improvements  of  Cincinnati  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of 
Greenville. 

It  may  assist  the  reader  in  forming  something  like  a correct  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Cincinnati,  and  of  what  it  actually  was  at  that  time,  to  know  that  at  the 


*The  engraving  represents  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  as  it  appeared  in  February, 
l$d7,  and  is  engraved  from  a drawing  then  taken  by  Mr.  Howe  for  his  “Historical  Collec- 
tions of  Ohio.’'  It  stood  on  the  west  side  of  Vine,  just  north  of  Fourth-street,  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  tho  Summer  Garden.  Its  original  site  was  on  the  spot  now  occupied 
bv  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Fourth-street.  In  the  following  spring,  it  was  taken 
U »wn,  and  the  materials  used  for  the  construction  of  several  dwellings  i:i  the  part  of  Cinein  • 
j.ati  railed  Texas.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  timber  was  found  to  be  perfectly  sound. 
In  17‘J1,  a number  of  the  inhabitants,  formed  then -elves  into  n company,  T*>  escort  the  Rev. 
.J  unes  Kemper  from  beyond  the  Kentucky  River  to  Cincinnati ; and  after  his  arrival,  a 
subscription  was  set  on  foot  to  build  this  church,  which  was  erected  in  1702.  This  sub- 
scription paper  is  still  in  existence,  and  bears  date  January  Hi,  1702.  -Among  its  signers 
wore  Gen.  Wilkinson,  CapUiins  Lord,  Peters  and  Shaylor,  of  the  regular  service,  l)r.  Alli- 
son, surgeon  to  St.  Clair  and  Wavne,  Winthrop  Sargoant,  Cr.pt.  Robert  Elliott  aud  others 
principally  citizens,  to  tho  number  of  10b,  not  one  of  whom  survive. 
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intersection  of  Main  and  Fifth-streets  there  was  a pond  of  water,  full  of  alder 
bushes,  from  which  the  frogs  serenaded  the  neighborhood  during  the  summer 
and  fall,  and  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  construct  a causeway  of  logs,  to  pass 
it  That  morass  remained  in  its  natural  state,  with  its  alders  and  its  frogs,  several 
yeai*s  after  Mr.  B.  became  a resident  of  the  place,  the  population  of  which,  includ- 
ing the  garrison  and  followers  of  the  army,  was  about  six.  hundred.  The  fort  was 
then  commanded  by  William  11.  Harrison,  a captain  in  the  army,  but  afterward 
president  of  the  United  States.  In  1797,  Gen.  Wilkinson,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  made  it  his  head-quarters  for  a few  months,  but  did  not,  apparently, 
interfere  with  the  command  of  Capt.  Harrison,  which  continued  till  his  resignation 
in  1798. 


During  the  period  now  spoken  of,  the  settlements  of  the  territory,  including  Cin- 
cinnati, contained  but  few  individuals,  and  still  fewer  families,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  mingle  in  the  circles  of  polished  society.  That  fact  put  it  in  the  power 
of  the  military  to  give  character  to  tiie  mannors  and  customs  of  the  people.  Such 


The  engraving  is  from  a drawing  made  l>y  Win.  Biu-knall,  Esq.,  now  of  fruition,  England.  The  principal  ' 
part  of  the  village  was  upon  the  landing.  1’ort  Washington  (shown  by  the  flag)  was  the  most  conspicuous 
otiject  then  iu  Cincinnati.  Its  site  was  on  the  south  side  of  Third -street,  just  west  of  Broadway,  or,  as 
it  was  early  called,  Eastern  Row. 


a school,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  make  the  most  favor- 
able impression  on  the  morals  and  sobriety  of  any  community,  as  was  abundantly 
proven  by  the  result 

Idleness,  drinking  and  gambling  prevailed  in  the  army  to  a greater  extent  than  it  has 
done  to  any  subsequent  period.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
several  years  in  the  wilderness,  cut  off  from  all  society  but  their  own,  with  but  few 
comforts  or  conveniences  at  hand,  and  no  amusements  but  Such  as  their  own  inge- 
nuity could  invent.  Libraries  were  not  to  be'  found — men  of  literary  minds,  or 
polished  manners,  were  rarely  met  with;  and  they  had  long  been  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  modest,  accomplished  female  society,  which  always  produces  a salu- 
tary influence  on  the  feelings  and  moral  habits  of  men.  Thus  situated,  the  officers 
were  urged,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  to  tax  their  wits  for  expedients  to  fill  up  the 
chasms  of  leisure  which  were  loir,  on  their  hands,  after  a full  discharge  of  their  uni- 
tary duties;  and,  as  is  too  frequently  the  ease,  in  sueli  circumstances,  the  bottle, 
the  dice-box  and  the  card-table  were  among  the  expedients  resorted  to,  because 
they  were  the  nearest  at  hand,  and  the  most  easily  procured. 

It  is  a/listressing  fact  that  a \ ry  large  proportion  of  the  officers  under  General 
ayrie.  and  subsequently  under  Gen.  Wilkinson,  were  hard  drinkers,  llarrison, 
< lark,  Shomherg,  Ford,  Strong,  and  a few  others,  were  the  only  exceptions.  Such 
were  the  habits  of  the  army  when  they  began  to  associate  with  the  inhabitants  of 
(.  Micinnati,  and  of  the  western  settlements  generally,  and  to  give  tone  to  public 
sentiment.  As  a natural  consequence,  the  citizens  indulged  in  the  same  practices 
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and  formed 'the  same  ha-bits.  As  a proof  of  this,  it  may  be  stated  that  when  Hr. 
Barnet,  came  to  the  bur,  there  were  nine  resident  lawyers  engaged  in  the  practice, 
of  whom  he  is  and  has  been  for  many  years  the  only  survivor.  They  ail  became 
confirmed  sots,  and  descended  to  premature  graves,  excepting  his  brother,  who  was 
a young  man  of  high  promise,  but  whose  life  was  terminated  by  a rapid  consump- 
tion, in  the  summer  of  1801.  He  expired  under  the  shade  of  a tree,  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  ori  the  banks  of  Ihrint  creek,  a few  miles  from  ChilJicothe. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1793,  Win.  Maxwell  established,  at  Cincinnati,  “the 
Centinel  of  the  North-Western  Territory,”  with  the  motto,  “open  to  all  parties — 
influenced  by  none.”  It  was  on  a half  sheet,  royal  quarto  size,  and  was  the  first 
newspaper  printed  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  1796,  Edward  Freeman  became 
the  owner  of  the  paper,  which  he  changed  to  “Freeman's  Journal,”  which  he  con- 
tinued until  the  beginning  of  1800,  when  he  removed  to  Chillicothe.  On  the  28th 
of  May.  1799,  Joseph  Carpenter  issued  the  first  number  of  a weekly  paper,  entitled 
the  “Western  8py  and  Hamilton  Gazette.”  On  the  11th  of  January,  1794,  two 
keel  boats  sailed  "from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburgh,  each  making  a trip  once  in  four 
weeks.  .Each  boat  was  so  covered  as  to  be  protected  against  rifle. and  musket  balls, 
and  had  port  holes  to  fi.ro  cut.  at,  and  was  provided  with  six  pieces,  carrying  pound 
balls,  a number  of  muskets  and  ammunition,  as  a protection  against  the  Indians 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  In  1801,  the  first  sea  vessel  equipped  for  sea,  of  100 
tuns,  huik  at  Marietta,  passed  dawn  the  Ohio,  carrying  produce  ; and  the  banks  of 
the  river  at  Cincinnati  were  crowded  with  spectators  to  witness  this  novel  -event. 
Dec.  19,  1801,  toe  territorial  legislature  passed  a bill  removing  the  seat  of  gov 
eminent  from  Chill-icothe  to  Cincinnati. 

January  2,  1802,  the  territorial  legislature  incorporated  the  town  of  Cincinnati, 
and  the  following  officers  were  appointed : David  Ecigler,  president;  Jacob  Burnet, 
recorder;  Win.  Ramsay,  David  E.  Wade,  Chat.  Avery,  John  Reily,  Wat.  Stanley, 
Samuel  Dick,  and  Win.  Ru finer,  trustees;  Jo.  Prince,  assessor;  Abram  Cary,  col- 
lector; and  James  Smith,  town  marshal.  In  1795,  the  town  contained  94  cabins, 
10  frame  houses,  and  about  500  inhabitants. 


Cincinnati  is  situated  in  a beautiful  valley  of  about  12  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, surrounded  by  bills,  which  rise  to  the  bight  of  about  500  feet.  This 
valley  is  divided  nearly  in  the  center  by  the  Ohio  River.  On  the  Kentucky 
side  of  the  Ohio,  the  towns  of  Covington  and  Newport  are  situated  in  it,  and 
it  is  there  pierced  by  the  smaller  valley  of  the  Licking  River,  running  south- 
erly. On  the  Ohio  side  the  valley  is  also  pierced,  below  the  settled  part  of 
Cincinnati,  by  the  valley  of  Mill  creek,  running  northerly.  Cincinnati  is 
laid  out  with  considerable  regard  to  regularity;  the  streets  in  the  center  of 
the  city  being  broad,  and  intersecting  c.ach  other  at  right  angles.  Many  of 
the  hills  surrounding  the.  city  are  adorned  by  stately  and  elegant  mansions, 
with  ornamental  grounds  attached;  while  some  of  them  are  yet  covered  with 
groves  of  ancient  forest  trees. 

The  greater  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  two  terraces,  or  plains,  sometimes 
called  “bottoms,”  of  which  the  first  is  about  50,  and  the  second  108  feet 
above  low  water  mark.  These  elevations,  in  grading,  have  been  reduced 
more  nearly  to  a gradual  ascent  of  from  5 to  10  degrees  from  the  river. 
The  city  extends  more  than  three  miles  along  the  river.  The  central  por- 
tions are  compactly  and  handsomely  built,  with  streets  about  GO  feet  wide, 
bordered  with  spacious  warehouses,  stores,  etc.,  many  of  which  are  magnifi- 
cent structures,  of  beautiful  brown  freestone,  rising  to  the  bight  of  0 stories, 
and  with  fronts  of  elaborate  architecture.  Main-street  extends  from  the 
steauiboax  Li tiding,  in  a northerly  direction,  and  Broadway,  Sycamore,  Wal- 
nut, Vine,  Race.  Him,  and  Plum-streets,  are  parallel  to  it.  It  is  intersected 
at  right,  angles  by  14  principal  streets,  named  Water,  First.  Second,  Third, 
etc.  An  open  area  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  about  1,000  lV-et  front,  cast 
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from  the  foot  of  Main -street,  embracing  some  10  acres,  is  reserved  fur  the  land- 
ing, and  usually  presents  a scene  or  great  activity.  The  shore  is  paved  with 
stone  from  low  water  mark  to  the  top  of  the  first  bank,  and  furnished  with 


I7ei0  on  Fourth  street,  Cincinnati. 

Thi>  first  IjitiMing  on  tin?  left  i*  th  - iron  front  rlottiinu:  store  of  Spr:iaru<>  .fc  On.  Tlio  I‘or.t  OlVir.-  a n •)  Cu-s- 
t'  1!  jtiso  aiv  in  tin  rj|nu:t ure  wit li  t!i>-  (Jr*-'  i.m  front.  Mit’  Sn.-ll  .V.  U.cmiitlsbur^'n  Furniture  Waivroi  -us, 
Shillii  i’b  Dry  <'.«•>*•  is’  cstuliHstmn-ut,  appear  Im-vou.I. 

lloating  wharves,  which  accommodate  themselves  to  the  great  variation  in 
the  bight  of  the  river.  From  GO  to  80  steamboats  are  often  seen  here  at 
once,  presenting  a scene  of  animation  and  business  life. 

The  Ohio  Fiver,  at  Cincinnati,  is  1,800  feet,  or  about  one  third  of  a mile, 
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wide,  and  its  mean  annual  range  from  low  to  high  water  is  about  50  feet: 
the  extreme  range  may  be  10  feet  more.  The  water  is  at  its  lowest  point  of 
depression  usually  in  August,  September  and  October,  and  the  greatest  rise, 
in  December,  March,  May  and  June.  Its  current,  at  its  mean  bight,  is' three 
miles  an  hour;  when  higher,  or  rising,  it  is  more,  and  when  very  low  it  does 
not  exceed  two  miles.  The  navigation  of  the  river  is  rarely  suspended  by 
ice.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  raised  from  the  Ohio  by  steam  power, 
capable  of  forcing  into  the  reservoir  5,000,000  gallons  of  water  each  twelve 
hours.  The  reservoir  is  elevated  about  200  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Ohio, 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  5,000,000  gallons. 

In  point  of  commercial  importance,  Cincinnati  occupies  a front  rank  in 
the  west.  By  means '-of  the  numerous  steamers  which  are  constantly  plying 
to  and  fro  on  the  bosom  of  tho  majestic  river,  which  rolls  gracefully  on  the 
south  of  the  city,  and  the  several  canals  and  railroads  which  enter  here, 
Cincinnati  is  connected  with  every  available  point  of  importance  in  the 
Treat  and  Id  eddy  productive  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  trade  is  not, 
however,  con  lined  to  the  interior:  and  a vast  amount  of  foreign  importation 
and  exportation  is  done.  The  pork  business  is  carried,  on  more  extensively 
here  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  world. 

Manufacturing  is  entered  into  here  with  great  energy,  and  employs  a vast 
amount  of  capital.  Numerous  mills  and  factories  are  in  operation,  besides 
foundories,  planing  mills,  rolling  mills,  saw  mills,  rolling  mills,  Souring  mills, 
type  founderies.  machine  shops,  distilleries,  etc.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery is  driven  by  steam,  and  there  are  now  about  300  steam  engines  in 
operation  in  the  city.  Steamboat  building  is  an  extensive  and  important 
business  here.  Among  the  most  important  branches  of  manufacture  is  that 
of  iron  castings,  implements  and  machinery  of  various  kinds,  as  steam  en- 
gines, sugar  mills,  stoves,  etc.,  some  of  the  establishments  employing  hun- 
dreds of  hands.  The  manufacture  of  clothing  is  also  a great  interest  ; and 
in  the  extent  of  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  the  factories  surpass  any  others 
in  the  Union.  Cincinnati  is  also  the  most  extensive  book  publishing  mart 
in  the  west.  The  total  value  of  the  product  of  the  manufacturing  and  in- 
dustrial pursuits  of  Cincinnati,  for  1859,  was  ascertained  by  51  r.  Cist  to  sum 
up  more  than  one  hundred  and  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  Among  the 
heaviest  items  were,  ready  made  clothing  15  millions;  iron  castings,  (>4 
millions;  total  iron  products,  13  millions;  pork  and  beef  packing,  Uk  mil- 
lions; candles  and  lard  oil,  0 millions;  whisky,  54  millions;  furniture,  03 
millions;  domestic  liquors,  3k  millions;  publications,  newspapers,  books,  etc., 
millions;  and  patent  medicines,  2 millions. 

Cincinnati  was  the  first  city  in  the  world  to  adopt  the  steam  fire  engine. 
The  machine  used  is  of  Cincinnati  invention,  by  Abel  Shawk.  The  fire  de- 
partment is  under  pay  of  the  city.  It  is  admirably  conducted,  and  so  efficient 
that  a serious  conflagration  is  very  rare.  The  huge  machines,  when  on  their 
way  to  a fire,  are  drawn  through  the  streets  by  four  powerful  horses  moving 
at  full  gallop,  and  belching  forth  flames  and  smoke,  form  an  imposing  spec- 
tacle. « 

Cincinnati  has  the  first  Observatory  built  on  the  globo  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  “the  people.”  It  is  a substantial  stone  building,  on  the  bill  cast,  of 
the  city,  500  feet  above  the  Ohio,  riamed  Mt.  Adams,  from  dolm  Quincy 
Adams,  who  laid  t lie  corner  stone  of  the  structure,  Nov.  9,  1843.  The  tel- 
escope is  of  German  manufacture;  it  is  an  excellent  instrument,  and  cost 
about  §10,000. 
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The  public  buildings  of  Cincinnati  arc  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of 
beautiful  architecture"  The  Mechanics’  Institute  is  a substantial  building, 
erected  by  voluntary  subscription.  The  Ohio  School  Library  and  that  of  (lie 
Mechanics’  Institute  are  merged  in  one,  which  is  free  to  the  public:  it  has 


Pikes  Building. 


24,000  volumes.  The  Catholic  Institute,  which  adjoins  itr  is  an  ele- 
gant and  capacious  structure  with  a front  of  freestone.  The  Cincin- 
nati College  edifice  is  a large  building  of  compact  gray  limestone. 
In  it  are  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Young 
Mens’  Mercantile  Library  Association.  This  association  has  a largo 
and  excellent  library,  besides  all  the  principal  American  and  foreign 
periodicals.  The  Masonic  Temple,  coriver  of  Third  and  Walnut,  cost 
$150,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  imposing  buildings  in 
the  Union.  The  material  is  a light  freestone,  and  the  style  Byzan- 
tine. The  County  Court  House  is  the  largest  building  in  the  city. 
It  cost  more  than  a million  of  dollars:  its  front  is  of  gray  limestone, 
and  the  whole  structure  is  of  the  most  durable  character.  Among  the 
theaters  of  the  city,  Pike’s  Opera  House,  for  its  beauty,  had  a national 
reputation.  It  cost  with  the  ground,  nearly  half  a million  of  dollars: 
its  magnificent  opera  hall  was  justly  the  pride  of  the  citizens.  It  was 
burnt  in  lSGd,  and  is  now  re-built,  but  without  the  opera  hall. 
A mong  the  1 10  churches  of  the  city,  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  on  BiglUh 
street,  and  the  Jewish  Synagogue  opposite  it,  are  the  most  imposing. 

Cincinnati  has  its  lull  share  of  literary  and  benevolent  institutions  : 
five  medical  and  lour  commercial  colleges,  the  Weslyan  Female,  and  St. 
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Xavier  Colleges.  The  common  school  system  is  on  the  principle  now  in 
vogue,  of  graded  schools.  The  scholars  are  divided  into  three  classes — the 
common,  intermediate  and  high  schools.  And  these,  in  turn,  are  graded,  one 
year  being  given  to  each  grade.  A child  is  taken  at  six  years  of  age,  and  at 
eighteen  graduates  at  the  high  school,  with  an  education  based  on  the  com- 
mon branches,  and  completed  with  some  of  the  languages  and  higher 
branches  of  science.* 

Cincinnati  is  the  center  of  many  extensive  railway  lines,  running  north, 
east,  south  and  west,  and  also  the  terminus  of  the  Miami  Canal,  extending 
to  Lake  Erie  and  Toledo,  and  the  Whitewater  Canal,  penetrating  the  heart 
of  Indiana.  Population,  in  1S00,  759;  in  1810,  2,540;  in  1S20,  0,002; 
1830,24,831;  1840,  46,338;  1850,  118,761;  in  1860.  171.293;  the  suburbs, 
Covington  and  Newport,  would  increase  this  to  about  200,000. 

Cincinnati  is  noted  for  the  successful  manufacture  of  wine  from  native 
grapes,  particularly  the  Catawba.  The  establishment  of  this  branch  of  in- 
'dustrv  is  due  to  the  unremitting  exertions  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth,  a 

O O 1 

resident  of  Cincinnati  for  more  than  half  a century. 

Prior  to  this,  the  manufacture  of  American  wine  had  been  tried  in  an 
experimental  way,  but  it  had  failed  as  a business  investment.  Learning  that 
wine  could  be  made  from  the  Catawba  grape,  a.  variety  originating  in  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Longworth  entered  systematically  into  its  cultivation,  and  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  numerous  vineyards,  he  offered  a market  on 
his  own  premises  for  all  the  must  (juice),  that  might  be  brought  him,  with- 
out reference  to  the  quantity. 

"At  the  same  time  lie  offered  a reward  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  whoever  should 
discover  a better  variety.  It  proved  a great  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  the  Catawba 
vine  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati,  to  know  that  a man  of  Mr.  Lorig  worth's 
means  stood  ready  to  pay  cash,  at  the  rate  of  from  a dollar  to  a dollar  and  a quar- 
ter a gallon,  for  ail  the  grape  juice  that  might  be  brought  to  him,  without  reference 
to  the  quantity,  lc  was  in  this  way,  and  by  urgent  popular  appeals  through  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers,  that  he  succeeded,  after  many  failures,  and  against  the 
depressing  influence  of  much  doubt  and  indifference,  in  bringing  the  enterprise  up 


£Tho  forcing  system  prevails  in  the  graded  schools  of  our  largo  cities  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent. It  would  seem  as  if,  iu  the  opinion  of  those  v.rUo  control  these  institutions, 
denee  had  neglected  to  make  the  day*  of  sufficient  length,  for  children  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion. In  seme  of' our  large  ei tics,  doubtless  many  children  can  be  found,  on  any  winter 
night,  between  the  late  hours  of  8 and  10,  busy  pouring  over  their  books — a necessity  re- 
quired f>>r  a respectable  scholarship.  Many,  if  the  writer  can  believe  alike  teachers  and 
parents,  break  down  under  the  system.  Others,  doubtless,  are  to  reap  bitter  fruits  in  after 
life,  in  long  years  of  suffering,  if,  more  happily,  they  fail  to  fill  premature  graves! 

11.  II.  Barney,  Esq.,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Ohio,  himself  with 
thirty-two  years  of  experience  as  a teacher,  thus  expresses  hi?  views  on  this  subject: 

“This  ill-judged  system  of  education  has  proved,  in  numerous  instances,  fata!  to  the 
health  of  the  inmates  of  our  public  schools,  exhausting  their  physical  energies,  irritating 
their  nerves,  depressing  and  crushing,  to  a great  extent,  that  elasticity  of  spirit,  vigor  of 
body,  and  pleasantness  of  pursuit,  which  arc  essential  to  the  highest  success  in  education 
as  well  as  in  every  other  occupation. 

Parents,  guardians,  physicians,  and  sensible  men  and  women  everywhere,  bear  testimony 
against  a system  of  education  which  ignores  the  health,  the  happiness,  and,  in  some  esses, 
even  the  life  of  the  pupil.  Yet  this  absurd,  cruel  system  is  still  persevered  in,  and  will 
continue  to  bo,  so  long  as  our  public  schools  are  mainly  filled  with  the  children  of  the 
poorer  and  humbb  r classes  of  society,  and  so  lung  as  the  course  of  study  anil  number  of 
study  hours  are  regulated  and  determined  by  tlm-e  who  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in 
the  education  or  bringing  up  of  children,  or  who,  by  educating  their  own  ollkpiing,  at  homo 
or  iu  private  schools,  have,  in  a measure,  shielded  them  from  the  evils  of  this  stern,  rigor- 
ous, unnatural  system  of  educating  the  iutcllcet  »t.  the  expense  of  the  body,  the  alfoctiouSj 
the  disposition,  and  the  present  as  well  as  life  long  welfare  of  tho  pupil.” 
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to  its  present  high.  and  stable  position.  When  he  took  the  matter  in  hand  there 
was  much  to  discourage  any  one  not  possessed  of  the  traits  of  constancy  of  pur- 
pose and  perseverance  peculiar  to  Mr.  Longworth.  Many  had  tried  the  manufac- 
ture of  wine,  and  had  failed  to  give  it  any  economical  or  commercial  importance. 


Long wor4 h' s Vi n eg ard. 

Situated  on  the  banka  ot'  the  Ohio,  four  miles  above  Cincinnati. 


Tt  was  not  believed,  until  Mr.  Longworth  practically  demonstrated  if,  after  many 
long  and  patient  trials  of  many  valued  varieties  from  France  and  Madeira,  none 
of  which  gave  any  promise  of  success,  that  a native  grape  was  the  only  one  upon 
which  any  hope  could  be  placed,  and  that  of  the  native  grapes,  of  which  he  had 
experimented  unon  every  known  variety,  the  Catawba  offered  the  most  assured 
promise  of  success,  and  was  the  one  upon  which  all  vine-growers  might  with  con- 
fidence depend.  It  took  years  of  unremitted  care,  multiplied  and  wide-spread  in- 
vestigations, and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  to  establish  this  fact, 
and  bring  the  agricultural  community  to  accept  it  and  act  under  its  guidance. 
The  success  attained  by  Mr.  Long  worth*  soon  induced  other  gentlemen  resident 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  and  favorably  situated  for  the  purpose,  to  undertake 
the  culture  of  the  Catawba,  and  several  of  them  are  now  regularly  and  extensively 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wine.  The  impetus  and  encouragement  thus  given 
t>>  the  business  soon  led  the  German  citizens  of  Hamilton  county  to  perceive  its 
advantages,  and  Trader  their  thrifty  management  thousands  of  acres,  stretching  up 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  are  now  covered  with  luxuriant  and  profitable  vine- 
vards,  rivaling  in  profusion  and  beauty  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Italy  and  France. 
Hie  oldest  vineyard  in  the  county  of  Hamilton  is  of  Mr.  Longworth’s  planting. 
The  annual  product  of  these  vineyards  may  be  set  down  at  between  five  and  six 
hundred  thousand  gallons,  worth  at  present  from  one  and  a half  to  two  dollars  a 
gallon  ; but  the  price,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  consumption,  will  probably  ad- 


" ‘ Mr.  Longworth  was  always  curious  after  new  and  interesting  things  of  Nature’.;  pro- 
ducing. It  was  the  remark  of  an  old  citizen  of  Cincinnati,  that,  if  Mr.  Longworth  va-  to 
i : iMiddenly  thrown,  neelc  and  heels,  into  the  Ohio  River,  ho  would  cotno  to  the  surface  with 
a now  variety  of  fish  in  each  hand.  His  chief  interest  in  horticultural  matters,  however, 
ha-*  been  expended  upou  tho  strawberry  and  the  grape.  The  perfection  of  variety  and  cul- 
t’;;«‘  to  which  ho  has,  by  his  experiments  and  labors,  brought  these  two  important  fruits  of 
the  country,  have  established  their  extensive  and  systematic  cultivation  in  all  parts  of  tho 
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van  co  rather  than  decline.  It  is  the  prophecy  of  Mr.  Flagg,  Mr.  Long  worth’s  son- 
in-law,  the  gentleman  who  has  charge  of  the  commercial  department  of  his  wine 
business,  that,  in  the  course  of  comparatively  few  years,  the  annual  product  of 
the  Sparkling  Catawba  will  be  counted  by  millions  of  bottles,  while  that  of  the 
still  sorts  will  be  estimated  by  its  millions  of  gallons.  Mr.  Longworth  alone  bot- 
tles annually  over  J 50,000  bottles,  and  has  novviVi  his  cellars  a ripening  stock  of 
300,000  bottles.  These  collars  are  situated  on  the  declivity  of  East  Sixth-street, 
on  the  road  to  Observatory  Hill.  They  occupy  a space  ninety  feet  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  and  consist  of  two  tiers  of  massive  stone  vaults,  the  lower  of  which 
is  twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Here  are  carried  on  all  the 
various  processes  of  wine  making,  the  mashing,  pressing,  fining,  racking^  bottling, 
labeling  and  boxing;  and  beneath  the  arches  and  along  the  walls  are  the  wine  butts, 
arranged  and  numbered  in  the  order  of  the  several  vintages;  piles  of  bottles  stand 
about,  ready  for  the  bottlers.” 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  grape  crop  in  the  Ohio  valley  lias  been 
much  injured  by  mildew  and  rot,  yet  the  crop,  thus  far,  has  been  as  reliable 
as  any  other  fruit.  The  most  certain  locality  for  the  production  of  the 
grape  in.; Ohio,  is  Kelly’s  Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  near  Sandusky  City,  where 
the  vines  bear  fruit  when  they  fail  in  all  other  localities.  This  is  ascribed  to 
the  uniformity  of  temperature  at  night,  during  the  summer  months,  by  which 
the  formation  of  dew  is  prevented,  and  consequently  of  mildew.  The  grape 
is  now  cultivated  in  vineyards,  for  making  wine,  in  twenty-one  states  of  the 
Union.  In  the  mountain  regions  of*  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  South 
Carolina,  the  increase  lias  been  rapid  and  extensive.  That  district  and  Cal- 
ifornia appear  to  be  tlio'most  favorable  grape  producing  parts  of  the  Union. 

Longworth’s  garden  is  among  the  curiosities  of  Cincinnati,  and  was  for- 
merly greatly  visited  by  strangers.  Ir  is  an  inelosure  of  several  acres,  near 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Adams.  The  mansion,  with  its 
art- treasures,  is  in  the  midst.  On  the  grounds  are  several  fine  conservato- 
ries, filled  with  rare  plants,  a grape-house  for  foreign  vines,  and  experi- 
mental forcing-house,  for  new  varieties  of  strawberries  and  other  plants. 
Mr.  Longworth  died  February  10,  1863,  at  the  advanged  age  of  eighty-one. 

The  suburbs  of  Cincinnati  are  very  beautiful.  Over  on  the  hills  the  whole 
surface  of  the  country,  for  miles  and  miles  in  every  direction,  is  disposed,  in 
exquisite  undulations,  with  charming  country  seats,  scattered  here  and  there. 
The  prominent  localities  are  Walnut  Hills,  the  seat  of  Lane  Seminary,  Mt. 
Auburn,  Avondale  and  Clifton,  the  last  containing  the  most  elegant  of  rural 
scats.  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  an  inelosure  of  163  acres,  is  four  miles  from 
Cincinnati — a city  of  the  dead  in  a beautiful  location,  and  where  nature  and 
art  join  their  attractions. 

North  Jiend,  once  the  home  of  General  Harrison,  is  16  miles  below  the 
city,  and  four  from  the  Indiana  line,  at  the  northermost  point  of  a bend  in  the 
Ohio  Fiver.  This  place  derives  its  chief  interest  from  having  been  long  the 
residence  of  William  Henry  Harrison.  The  family  mansion  stood  on  a level 
plat  about  300  yards  back  from  the  Ohio,  amid  pleasing  scenery.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  a few  years  since.  The  engraving  on  the  following  page  is 
copied  from  a drawing  made  in  1S-10  by  Mr.  Howe  for  his  work  oti  Ohio. 
The  eastern  half  of  the  mansion,  that  is,  the  part  on  the  reader’s  right,  from 
the  door  in  the  main  building,  was  built  of  logs.  The  whole  structure  was 
clapboarded  and  painted,  and  had  a neat  appearance. 

This  dwelling  became  noted  in  tho  presidential  campaign  of  IS  10,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Gen.  Harrison  to  the  presidency — commonly  called  “tho 
Hard  Cider  Campaign.''  it  is  said  that  some  opponent  had  declared  in  a public 
speech  that  he  was  untie  for  the  office,  because  ho  never  had  shown  the  ability  to 
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raise  himself  beyond  the  occupancy  of  a log  cabin,  in  which  he  lived  very  coarsely, 
with  no  better  beverage  than  hard  cider.  It  was  an  unfortunate  charge  for  the 
wishes  of  the  accuser.  The  taunt  of  his  being  a poor  man,  and  living  in  a log 
cabin,  was  seized  upon  by  the  whigs  as  an  evidence  of  his  incorruptibility  in  the 

many  responsible  stations  he  had 
held,  and  the  log  cabin  became  at 
once  the  symbol  of  the  party. 
Thousands  of  these  were  erected 
forthwith  all  over  the  land  as  ral- 
lying points  for  political  meetings. 
Miniature  cabins  were  carried  in 
political  processions,  and  in  some 
cases  barrels  labeled  “hard  cider.” 
Such  enthusiasm  as  was  excited 
among  the  masses  of  the  western 
pioneers  by  the  nomination  of  their 
favorite  military  leader  had  never 
before  been  exceeded,  immense 
mass  meetings,  with  processions 
and  song  singing  became  the  order 
of  the  time.  A mong  the  songs  sung 
by  assembled  multitudes  in  all 
parts  of  the  'country,  the  most  popu- 
ular  was  one  entitled  "Tqjpeca- 
no*  ami  Tyler  too,  in  which  occurreu  in  esc  verses: 

"What  has  caused  this  great  commotion,  motion,  motion, 

Our  country  through? 

It  is  the  ball  that's  rolling  on 
For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too, 

For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too: 

And  with  them  we'll  beat  little  Van, 

Van,  Van,  Van,  Van  is  a used  up  man, 

And  with  them  we’ll  beat  little  Van. 

The  latch-string  hangs  outside  the  door,  door,  door. 

And  is  newer  pulled  through , 

For  it  never  was  the  custom  of 
Old  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too, 

Old  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too  : 

And  with  them  we’ll  beat  little  Van, 

Van,  Van,  Van,  Van  is  a used  up  man, 

And  with  them  we’ll  beat  little  Van. 

The  tomb  of  Harrison  is  near  by,  on  a small  oval  mound,  elevated  about  159 
foot  above  the  Ohio,  and  commanding  a view  of  beauty.  It  is  a plain  brick  struc- 
ture, without  inscription. 


Near  the  tomb  of  lfarrison  is  the  grave^of  Judge  Symmes.  On  a tablet  there  is 
tills  inscription : 

Here  rest  the  remains  of  John  Cloves  Symmes,  who  at  the  foot  of  these  hills  made  the 
t.r.'t  settlement  between  the  Miami  Rivers.  Born  at  Long  Island,  state  of  New  York,  July 
21,  A.  D.  17-i2H;  died  at  Cincinnati,  February  25,  A.  I).  1 SI 4. 

Judge  Symmes,  before  hi-  removal  to  tlm  west,  was  a member  of  congress  fiom 
New  Jersey,  and  also  chief  justice  of  that  state,  den.  Harrison  married  his 
daughter,  who,  as  late  as  JStiO,  still  survived.  At  the  treaty  of  droenvillc,  the  In- 
dm  in  told  Judge  Symmes,  and  others,  that  in  the  war  they  had  frequently  brought 
up  their  rifles  to  shoot  him,  and  then  on  recognizing  him  refused  to  pull  the  trig- 
cer.  This  was  in  consequence  of  his  previous  kindness  to  them,  and  spoke  volumes 
in  his  praise,  as  well  as  honor  to  the  native  instinct  of  the  savages. 


North  Bsxn, 

Residence  of  President  Harrison. 
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Throe  miles  below  North  Bend,  on  the  Ohio,  was  Sugar  Camp  Settlement,  com 
posed  ol  about  thirty  houses,  and  a block-house  erected  as  a defense  against  the 

Indians.  This  was  about  the 
time  of  the  first  settlement 
of  Cincinnati.  Until  within 
a few  years,  this  block- 
house was  standing.  The  ad- 
joining cut  is  from  a draw- 
ing taken  on  the  spot  in  1846. 
We  give  it  because  it  shows 
the  ordinary  form  of  these 
struetu  res.  Tli  e fr  d i s t i n - 

guishing  feature  is  that  from 
the  hightof  a man’s  shoulder 
the  building  the  rest  of  the 
way  up  projects  a foot  or  two 
from  the  lower  part,  leaving 
at  the  point  of  junction  be- 
tween the  two  parts  a cavity 
through  which  to  thrust  rifles 
on  the  approach  of  enemies. 

Hamilton , the  capital  of  Butler  county,  is  25  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  on 
the  Miami  Canal,  river  and  railroad  to  Dayton,  and  at  the  terminus  of  a 
railroad  to  Richmond.  A hydraulic  canal  of  28  feet  fall  gives  excellent 
water  power,  and  there  are  now  in  operation  several  flourishing  manufactur- 
ing establishments — paper,  flouring,  woolen,  planing  mills,  iron  foundries, 
etc.  Population  8000.  The  well  known  Miami  University  is  12  miles  north- 
west of  Hamilton,  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Oxford. 


John  Claves  Syrnmes,  the  author  of  the  “Theory  of  Concentric  Spheres,”  demon- 
strating that  the  earth  is  hollow,  inhabited  by  human  beings,  and  widely  open  at 
the  poles,  was  a native  of  New  Jersey,  and  a nephew  of  Judge  8ymmes.  He  re- 
sided in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Hamilton,  where  he  died  in  1829,  aged  about 
50  years.  In  early  life  he  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign.  He  was  with  Scott  in 
his  Niagara  campaign,  and  acted  with  braver v.  In  a short  circular,  dated  at  St. 


Louts,  in  1818,  Capt.  Sy mines  first  promul- 
gated the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
theory  to  the  world.  From  time  to  time, 
he  published  various  articles  in  the  pub- 
lic prints  upon  the  subject.  He  also  de- 
livered lectures,  first  at  Cincinnati  in  1820, 
and  afterward  in  various  places  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio. 

“ In  the  year  1802,  Capt.  Syrnmes  petitioned 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  setting 
forth,  in  the  first  place,  his  belief  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a habitable  and  accessible  concave 
to  this  globe;  his  desire  to  embark  on  a voy- 
age of  discovery  to  one  or  other  of  the  polar 
regions;  his  belief  in  the  great  profit  am!  honor 
his  country  would  derive  from  such  a dis- 
covery; and  prayed  that  congress  would  equip 
and  lit  out  for  the  expedition,  two  vessels, 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred 
tuns  burden:  and  grant  such  other  aid  as  gov- 
ernment might  deem  neeessm-v  to  promote  the 
object.  Tnis  petition  was  presented  in  the 
senate  by  Col.  Richard  M.  John-on,  on  the  ' 
refer  it  to  the  committee  of  foreign  relations 
laid  on  the  table — Ayes,  25,  Ju  December,  1 
houses  of  congress,  which  met  with  a similar 


Of  “Syniav-s’  If->lo”  ry . Tr  is  surmounted 

l*y  » at  tho  poles.” 

Jh  ilav  of  March,  1 22.  when  (a  motion  to 
having  failed),  after  a lew  remarks  it  was 
ridd,  he  forwarded  similar  petitions  to  both 
fate.  In  January  ls24,  he.  petitioned  the 
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gether  is  preserved,  also  the  copper  eagle,  which,  for  fifty  years,  perched  on 
the  spire  of  the  old  state  house. 

In  1800,  the  old  state  house  was  commenced  and  finished  the  next  year, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  legislature  and  courts.  It  is  believed  that  it 

was  the  first  public  stone  edi- 
fice  erected  in  the  territory. 
The  mason  work  was  done  by 
Major  Wm.  llutledge,  a sol- 
dier of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  carpentering  by  William 
Guthrie.  The  territorial  leg- 
islature held  their  session  in 
it  for  the  first  time  in  1801. 
The  convention  that  framed 
the  first  constitution  of  Ohio 
was  held  in  it,  the  session 
commencing  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November,  1S02.  In 
April,  1803,  the  first  state  leg- 
islature met  in  the  house,  and 
held  their  sessions  until  1810. 
The  sessions  of  1810-11,  and 
1811-12,  were  held  at  Zanes- 
ville, and  from  there  removed 
back  to  Chillicothe  and  held 
in  this  house  until  1S1G,  when 
Columbus  became  the  perma- 
nent capital  of  the  state.  This  ancient  edifice  was  standing  until  within  a 
lew  years.  t 

In  the  war  of  1S12,  Chillicothe  was  a rendezvous  for  United  States  troops.  They 
were  stationed  at  Camp  Hull,  a stockade  one  mile  X.  of  the  town,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Scioto.  A large  number  of  loutish  prisoners,  amounting  to  several  hundred, 
were  at  one  time  confined  at  the  camp.  On  one  occasion,  a conspiracy  was  formed 
between  tiie  soldiers  and  their  officers  who  were  confined  in  jail.  The  plan  was 
for  the  privates  in  camp  to  disarm  their  guard,  proceed  to  the  jail,  release  the 
o Hirers,  burn  the  town,  and  escape  to  Canada.  The  conspiracy  was  disclosed  by 
two  senior  British  officers,  upon  which,  as  a measure  of  security,  the  officers  were 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  in  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Four  deserters  were  shot  at  camp  at  one  time.  The  ceremony  was  impressive 
ami  horrible.  The  soldiers  were  all  marched  out  under  arms,  with  music  playing, 
to  witness  the  death  of  their  comrades,  and  arranged  in  one  long  extended  line  in 
front  of  the  camp,  facing  the  river.  Close  by  the  river  bank,  at  considerable  dis- 
tances apart,  the  deserters  were  placed,  dressed  in  full  uniform,  with  their  coats 
buttoned  up  and  caps  drawn  over  their  faces.  They  were  confined  to  stakes  in  a 
kneeling  position  behind  their  coffins,  painted  black,  which  came  up  to  their  waists, 
exposing  the  upper  part  of  their  persons  to  the  fire  of  their  fellow-soldiers.  ' Two 
sections,  of  six  men  each,  were  marched  before  each  of  the  doomed.  Signals  were 
given  by  an  officer,  instead  of  words  of  command,  so  that  flic  unhappy  men  should 
not  be  apprised  of  the  moment  of  their  death.  At  the  given  signal  the  first  sec- 
tions raised  their  muskets  and  poured  the  fatal  volleys  into  the  breasts  of  their 
comrades.  Three  of  the  four  dropped  dead  in  an  in  taut;  but  the  fourth  sprang 
up  with  great  force,  and  gave  a scream  of  agonv.  The  reserve  section  stationed 
before  him  were  ordered  to  their  places,  and  another  volley  completely  riddled  his 
bosom.  liven  then  the  thread  of  life  seemed  hard  to  sunder. 

On  another  occasion,  an  execution  took  place  at  the  same  spot  tin  lor  most  mel- 
ancholy circumstances.  It  was  that  of  a mere  youth  of  nineteen,  the  son  of  a 


Old  State  House,  Chillicothe. 
[Drawn  by  Henry  Howe,  in  1S4G.] 
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widow.  In  a frolic  he  had  wardered  several  miles  from  camp,  and  was  on  his  re- 
turn when  lie  shipped  in  an  inn  l»v  the  war  side.  The  landlord,  a fiend  in  human 
shape,  apprised  of  the  reward  of  3'>0,  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  deserters, 
j.i-rsnaded  him  to  remain  over  night.  with  the  offer  of  taking  him  into  camp  in  the 
morning,  at  which  he  stated  he  had  business.  The  youth,  unsuspicious  of  any- 
thin'*’wrong,  accepted  the  offer  made  with  such  apparent  kindness,  when  lo!  on 
his  arrival  next  day  with  the  landlord,  he  surrendered  him  as  a deserter,  swore 
false! V as  to  the  facts,  claimed  and  obtained  the  reward.  The  court-martial,  igno- 
rant of  the  -circumstances,-  condemned!  him  to  death,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  no 
more,  that  his  innocence  was  known. 
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ground  to  plant  seeds  for  a crop  .to  support  their  dim i lies,  hoping  that  the  red  men 
i;f  the  forest  would  suiter  them  to  remain  and  improve  the  soil.  They  seemed  to 
hope  that  white  men  would  no  longer  provoke  the  Indians  to  savage  warfare. 

fcloon  after  thev  landed,  the  four  men,  the  heads  of  the  families,  started  up  the 
Scioto  to  see  the" paradise  of  the  west,  of  which  they  had  heard  from  the  mouths 
of  white  men  who  had  traversed  it  during  their  captivity  among  the  natives.  Leav- 
ing the  little  colony,  now  consisting  of  four  women  and  their  children,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  they  traversed  the  beautiful  bottoms  of  the 
Scioto  as. far  up  as  the  prairies  above,  and  opposite  to  where  Piketon  now  stands. 
One  of  them.  Peter  Patrick  by  name,  pleased  with  the  country,  cut  the  initials  of 
his  name  on  a beech,  near  the  river,  which  being  found  in  after  times,  gave  the 
name  of  Pee  Pee  to  the  creek  that  flows  through  the  prairie  of  the  slune  name; 
and  from  that  creek  was  derived  the  name  of  Pee  Pee  township  in  Pike  county. 

Encamping  near  the  site  of  Piketon,  they  were  surprised  by  a party  of  Indians, 
who  killed  two  of  them  as  they  lay  by  their  fires.  The  other  two  escaped  over  the 
bills  to  the  Ohio  River,  which  they  struck  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Scioto,  just 
as  some  white  men  going  down  the  river  in  a pirogue  were  passing.  They  were 
going  to  Port  Vincennes,  on  the  W abash.  The. tale  of  woe  which  was  told  by  these 
men, With  eh+.rcatics-to  be  taken  on  board,  was  at  first  insufficient  for  their  relief. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  Indians  to  compel  white  prisoners  to  act  in  a similar 
inaun-.-.r  to  entice  boats  t<<  the  shore  for  murderous  and  marauding  purposes.  .After 
keeping  them  some  time  running  down  the  shore,  until  they  believed  that  if  there 
was  an  ambuscade  of  .Indians  on  shore,  they  were  out  of  its  reach,  they  took  them 
on  hoard,  and  brought  them  to  the  little  settlement,  the  lamentations  at  which  can 
not  be  described,  nor  its  feeling  conceived,  when  their  peace  was  broken  and  their 
hopes  blasted  by  the  intelligence  of  the  disaster  reaching  them.  My  informant 
was  one  who  came  down  in  the  pirogue. 

There  was.  however,  no  time  to  be  lost;  their  safety  depended  on  instant  flight 
— and  gathering  up  all  their  movables,  they  put  off  to  Limestone,  now  Mavsville,  as 
a place  of  greater  safety,  where  the  men  in  the  pirogue  left  them,  and  my  informant 
said,  never  heard  of  them  more. 

C>rdevi((f?,  the  county  seat  of  Pickaway  county,  on  the  Scioto  River,  on 
the  line  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  on  the  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to 
Wheeling,  is  2d  miles  S.  from  Columbus,  and  10  N.  from  Clnllicothe.  It 
has  numerous  mills  and  factories,  and  an  extensive  wafer  power.  Population 
about  5,000. 

It  was  laid  out  in  1810,  as  the  seat  of  justice,  by  Daniel  Dresbateb,  on 
land  originally  belonging  to  Zciger  and  Watt.  The  town  is  on  the  site  of 
ancient  fortifications,  one  of -which  having  been  circular,  originated  the  name 
of  the  place.  The  old  court  house,  built  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  and  de- 
stroyed in  1841,  stood  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  There  were  two  forts,  one 
being  an  exact  circle  of  G9  feet  in  diameter,  tbo  other  an  exact  square,  55 
rods  on  a side.  The  former  was  surrounded  by  two  walls,  with  a deep  ditch 
between  them;  the  latter  by  one  wall,  without  any  ditch.  Opposite  each 
gateway  a small  mound  was  erected  inside,  evidently  for  defense. 

Three  and  a half  miles  south  of  Cireleville  are  the  celebrated  Pickaway  Plains, 
said  to  contain  the  richest  body  of  land  in  southern  Ohio.  They  are  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  greater  or  upper  plain,  and  the  lesser  or  lower  one.  They  com- 
prise about  2O.UO0  acres.  When  lirst  cultivated  the  soil  was  very  black,  the  result 
of  vegetable  d-*e. imposition,  and  their  original  fertility  was  such  as  to  produce  one 
hundred  bushels  of  corn,  or  (iftv  of  wheat  to  the  a re.  Formerly  the  plains  were 
adorned  with  a great  variety  of  flowers. 

Of  all  places  in  the  west,  th’s  p ^-eminently  deserves  the  frame  of  “classic 
ground,’’  lor  this  was  the  seat  of  tin-  powerful  Shawnee  tribe.  Here,  in  oMen  time, 
burned  the  council  fires  of  the  red  man;  here  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  general 
council  were  disettss'-d,  and  the  important  questions  of  nonce  and  war  decided. 
On  these  plains  the  allied  tribes  marched  forth  and  met  lion.  Lewis,  and  fought 
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the  sanguinary  battle  at  Point  Pleasant,  on  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  Ohio,  at  the 
eve  of  the  Revolution.  Here  it  was  that  Logan  made  his  memorable  speech,  and 
here,  too,  that  the  noted  campaign  of  Dunmore  was  brought  to  a close  by  a treaty, 
or  rather  a truce,  at  Camp  Charlotte. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  invest  this  region  with  extraordinary  interest, 
is  the  fact,  that  to  those  towns  were  brought. so  many  of  the  truly  unfortunate 
prisoners  who  were  abducted  from  the  neighboring  states.  Here  they  were  immo- 
lated on  the  altar  of  the  red  men’s  vengeance,  and  made  to  suffer,  to  the,  death,  all 
the  tortures  savage  ingenuity  could  invent,  as  a sort  of  expiation  for  the  aggres- 
sions of  their  race. 

Old  Chillicothe,  which  was  the  principal  village,  stood  on  the  site  of  Westfall, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto,  4 miles  below  Circleville.  It  was  here  that  Logan, 
the  Mingo  chief,  delivered  his  famous  speech  to  John  Gibson,  an  Indian  trader. 
On  the  envoy  arriving  at  the  village,  Logan  came  to  him  and  invited  him  into  an 
adjoining  wood,  where  they  sat  down.  After  shedding  abundance  of  tears,  the 
honored  chief  told  his  pathetic  story — called  a speech,  although  conversationally 
given.  Gibson  repeated  it  to  the  officers,  who  caused  it  to  be  published  in  the 
Virginia  Gazette  of  that  year,  so  that  it  fell  under  the  observation  of  Air.  Jefferson, 
who  gave  it- to  the: world  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia:  and  as  follows: 

I appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  be  ever  entered  Logan’s  cabin  hungry,  and  I -gave 
him  not  meat  ; if  ever  he  came  cold  or  naked,  and  I gave  him  not  clothing  ? 

During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  in  his  tent,  an  advo- 
cate for  peace.  Nay,  such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  those  of  my  own  country  pointed 
at  me  as  they  passed  by,  and  said,  u Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men.”  I had  even  thought 
to  live  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Crssap,  the  last  spring,  in  cool 
blood,  and  unprovoked,  cut  oil  all  the  relatives  of  Logan  ; not  sparing  even  my  women  and 
children.  There  runs  not  a drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  human  creature.  This 
called. on  me  for  revenge.  1 have  sought  it.  I have  killed  many.  I have  fully  glutted  my 
vengeance.  For  jny  country,  T rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  Yet,  do  not  harbor  the 
thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt.  fear.  lie  will  not  turn  on  his  heel 
to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan?  Not  one. 

This  brief  effusion  of  mingled  pride,  courage,  and  sorrow,  elevated  the  character 
of  the  native  American  throughout  the  intelligent  world;  and  the  place  wire  re  it 
was  delivered  can  never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  touching  eloquence  is  admired  by 
men. 

The  last  years  of  Logan  were  truly  melancholy.  He  wandered  about  from  tribe 
to  tribe,  a solitary  and  lonely  man  ; dejected  and  broken-hearted,  by  the  loss  of 
his  friends  and  the  decay  of  his  tribe,  lie  resorted  to  the  stimulus  of  strong  drink 
to  drown  his  sorrow.  Me  was  at  last  murdered  in  Michigan,  near  Detroit.  He- 
was,  at  the  time,  sitting  with  his  .blanket  over  his  head,  before  a camp.-iiic,  his 
elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  and  liis  head  upon  his  hands,  buried  in  profound  re- 
flection, when  anTnlian.  who  had  token  some  offense,  stole  behind  him  and  buried 
his  tomahawk  in  his  brains.  Thus  perished  the  immortal  Logan,  the  last  of  his 
race. 

At  the  various  villages,  were  the  burning  grounds  of  the  captives  taken  in  war. 
These  were  on  elevated  sites,  so  that  when  a victim  was  sacrificed  by  fire,  the 
smoke  could  be  seen  at  the  other  towns. 

The  chief,  Cornstalk,  whose  town  was  oil  Scippo  Creek,  two  miles  south- 
easterly from  Old  Chillicothe,  was  a man  of  true  nobility  of  soul,  and  a 
brave  warrior. 

_ At  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  he  commanded  the  Indians  with  consummate  skill,  and 
w at  any  ti me  his  warriors  were  believed  to  waver,  his  voice  could  be  heard  above  the  din 
of  battle,  exclaiming  in  his  native  tongue,  “ Be  strong! — be  strong!”  When  lie  returned 
to  the  Pickiiwa-y  towns,  after  the  battle,  lie  called  a council  of  the  nation  to  consult  what 
should  be  done,  and  upbraided  them  in  net  suffering  him  to  make  peace,  as  lie  desired,  on 
tie  evening  before  the  battle.  “ What,”  said  he,  “ will  you  do  now?  The  Big  Knife  is 
coming  on  us,  and  we  shall  all  be  killed.  Now  you  must  fight  or  we  are  undone.”  But 
no  one  answering,  he  said,  “ then  let  us  kill  all  our  women  and  children,  and  go  and  light 
until  we  die.”  But  no  answer  was  made,  when,  rising,  lie  struck  his  tomahawk  in  a post 
of  the  council  house  amj  exclaimed,  “ I'll  go  and  make  peace,”  to  which  till  the  warriors 
grunted  4‘ough!  oughff’and  runners  were  instantly  dispatched  to  Dunmore  to  solicit 
peace. 
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In  the  summer  of  1777,  he  was  .atrociously  murdered  at  Point  Pieusant.  As  his'  mur- 
derers were  approaching,  his  son  Flinipsieo  trembled  violently.  “ His  father  encouraged 
him  not  to  be  afraid,  tor  that  the  Great  Mm  above  had  sent  him  there  to  be  killed  and  die 
with  him.  As  the  men  advanced  to  the  door,  Cornstalk  rose  up  and  met  them:  they  fired 
and  seven  or  eight  bullets  went  through  him.  So  fell  the  great  Cornstalk  warrior — whose 
name  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  consent  of  the  nation,  as  their  great  strength  and 
support.”  Had  he  lived,  it  is  believed  that  he  would  have  been  friendly  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  he  had  come  over  to  visit  the  garrison  at  Point  Pleasant  to  communicate  the  de- 
sign of  the  "Indians  of  uniting  with  the  British.  His  grave  is  to  be  seen  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant to  the  present  day. 


State  Ccqritol,  at  Columbus . 

Columbus,  the  scat  of  justice  for  Franklin  county,  and  capital  of  Ohio, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scioto,  110  miles  N.E.  from  Cincinnati,  100  N.W. 
from  Marietta,  and  130  S.E.  from  Cleveland,  is  on  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude with  Zanesville  arid  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  same  meridian  with  De- 
troit, M ich.,  and  Milledgeville,  Geo. 

The  site  of  Columbus  is  level,  and  it  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  broad, 
spacious  streets:  Broad-street,  the  principal  one,  is  120  feet  wide.  In  the 
center  of  the  city  is  a public  square  of  10  acres,  inclosed  by  a neat  railing  ; 
and  in  the  environs  is  Goodule  Park,  a tract  of  -10  acres,  covered  with  a 
growth  of  native  trees.  The  new  state  house,  or  eapitol,  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  buildings  in  the  Union.  It  is  301  feet  long  by  18-1  wide,  and 
from  its  base  to  the  top  of  the  rotunda  is  157  feet.  The  material  is  a hard, 
whitish  limestone,  resembling  marble. 

Columbus  is  surrounded  by  a rich  and  populous  country,  and  is  a place  of 
active  bud  ness.  The  National  road,  passes  through  it  from  east  to  west, 
and  the  Columbus  feeder  connects  it  with  the  Ohio  canal.  Several  plank 
roads  and  turnpikes  terminate  here,  and  numerous  railroads,  stretching  out 
their  iron  arms  in  every  direction,  give  it  convenient  communication  with 
all  parts  of  the  state  and  Union. 
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In  the  environs  of  the  city  arc  the  various  state  institutions.  The  State 
Penitentiary  is  a large  and  substantial  edifice  : the  buildings  and  inclosures 
form  a hollow  square  of  six  acres;  about  1,000  convicts  have  been  confined 
here  at  one  time.  The  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  a noble  structure,  occupies 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  and  has  thirty  acres  attached  to  it,  covered  with 
trees  and  shrubbery.  The  Leaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  is  a handsome  building, 
surrounded  with  grounds  laid  out  with  taste.  The  Ohio  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  is  surrounded  by  a plot  of  ground,  of  about  9 acres, 
laid  out  with  graveled  walks,  and  planted  with  trees.  The  Starling  Medi- 
cal College  is  a handsome  Gothic  edifice.  The  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
German  Lutherans,  is  about  three  fourths  of  a mile  from  the  center  of  the 
city.  Columbus,  as  a commercial  depot,  has  superior  facilities,  and  it  has 
numerous  and  extensive  manufacturing  establishments.  Population,  in  1S20, 
1,400;  in  1840,  6,048;  in  1S50,  18,138;  and  in  1860,  18,947. 

From  the -first  organization  of  the  state  government  until  LSI 6,  there  was  no  per- 
manent state  capital.  The  sessions  of  the  legislature  wore  held  at  Chillicothe  until 
1810;  the  sessions  of  1810-11  and  1-811-12.  were  held  at  Zanesville;  after  that, 
until  December,  IS  16,  tiny  were  again  hold  at  Chillicothe,  at  which  time  the  leg- 
islature was  first  convened  at  Columbus. 

Among  the  various  proposals  to  the  legislature,  while  in  session  at  Zanesville, 
for  the  establishment  of  a permanent  seat  of  government,  were  those  of  Lyne  Star- 
ling, James  Johnston,  Alex.  MLaughlin  and  John  Kerr,  the  after  proprietors  of 
Columbus,  for  establishing  it  on  the  “high  bank  of  the  Scioto  River,  opposite 
Franklin  ton,’' which  site  was  then  a native  forest.  On  the  14  th  Feb.,  1812.  the 
legislature  passed  a law  accepting  their  proposals,  and  in  one  of  its  sections, 
selected  Chillicothe  ns  a temporary  seat  of  government  merely.  By  an  act  amend- 
atory of  the  other,  passed  Feb.  17,  1S16,  it  was  enacted,  u that  from  and  after,  the 
second  Tuesday  of  October  next,  the  seat  of  government  of  this  state  shall  be 
established  at  the  town  of  Columbus.” 


Ohio  While  Sulphur  Springs. 

On  tin?  19th  of  Feb..  1812,  the  proprietors  signed  and  acknowledged  their  arti- 
cles at  Zanesville,  as  partners,  under  the  law  for  the  living  out,  etc.,  of  the  town  ot 
Columbus.  The  contract  having  been  closed  between  the  proprietors  and  the  state, 
the  town  was  laid  out  in  the  spring  of  IS  12.  under  the  direction  ol  Moses  \\  right. 

For  the  first  few  years  Columbus  improved  rapidly.  Emigrants  flowed  in,  appa- 
rently, from  all  quarters,  and  the  improvements  and  general  business  of  the  place 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  Columbus,  however,  was  a rough  spot 
in  the  woods,  oil’  from  any  public  road  of  much  consequence.  The  east  and  west 
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travel  passed  through  Zanesville,  Lancaster  and  Cliillieothe,  and  the  mails  came  in 
cross-lino  on  horseback.  The  first  successful  attempt  to  carry  a mail  to  or  from 
Columbus,  otherwise  than  on  horseback,  was  by  Philip  Zin n,  about  the  year  1810, 
once  a week  between  Chillicotlie  and  Columbus.  The  years  from  1819  to  1.820, 
were  the  dullest  years  of  Columbus  ; but  soon  after  it  began  to  improve.  The  lo- 
cation of  the  national  road  and  the  Columbus  feeder  to  the  Ohio  canal,  gave  an 
impetus  to  improvements. 

The  Ohio  White  Sulphur  Springs  are  beautifully  situated  on  the  Scioto 
River,  in  Delaware  county,  17  miles  north  of  Columbus,  near  the  line  of  the 
Springfield,  lit.  Vernon  and  Pittsburg-  llailroad.  Upon  the  estate  are  four 
medicinal  springs  of  different,  properties : one  is  white  sulphur,  one  magne- 
sian, and  two  chalybeate.  The  spring  property  consists  of  320  acres,  part 
of  it  woodland,  handsomely  laid  off  in  walks  and  drives.  The  healthiness 
of  the  location  and  the  natural  attractions  of  the.  spot,  joined  to  the  liberal 
and  generous  accommodations  furnished  by  the  proprietors,  have  rendered 
this,  at  the '-present  - time,  the  anost  popular  -watering'  place  in  the  west. 

Sacatk,  the  capital  of  Licking  county,  oh  the  Central  Ohio  liailroad,  33 
miles  easterly  from  Columbus,  is  a pleasant  town  of  about  4,000  inhabitants. 
Six  miles  west  of  .Newark  is  Granville,  noted  far  its  educational  institutions, 
male  and  female,  and  the  seat  of  Dennison  University,  founded  in  1832,  by 
the  Baptists.  This  was  one  of  the  early  settled  spots  in  Central  Ohio.  The 
annexed  historical  items  are  from  the  sketches  of  Rev.  Jacob  Little: 

In  1804,  a company  was  formed  at  Granville,  Mass.,  with  the  intention  of  making  a 
settlement,  in  Ohio.  This,  called  “ the  Scioto  Company,”  was  the  third  of  that  name  which 
effected  settlements  in  this  state.  The  project  met  with  great  favor,  and  much  enthusiasm 
was  elicited;  in  illustration  of  which,  a song  was  composed  and  sung'  to  the  tune  of  “ Pleas- 
ant Ohio.”  by  tlie  young*  people  in  the  house  and  at  labor  in  the  field.  We  annex  two 
stanzas,  which  are  more  curious  than  poetical: 


When  rambling  o’er  these  .mountains 
And  rocks,  where  ivies  grow 
Thick  as  the  hairs  upon  your  head, 
’Mongst  which  you  can  not  go  ; 

Great  storms  of  snow,  cold  winds  that  blo-i 
We  scarce  can  undergo  ; 

Says  I,  my  boys,  we’ll  leave  this  place 
For  the  pleasant  Ohio. 


Out  precious  friends  that  stay  behind. 
We’re  sorry  now  to  leave  ; 

But  if  they’ll  stay  and  break  their  shins. 
For  them  we’ll  never  grieve ; 

Adieu,  my  friends  ! come  on  my  dears, 
This  journey  we’ll  forego. 

And  settle  Licking  creek, 

In  yonder  Ohio. 


The  Scioto  company  consisted  of  114  proprietor?,  who  made  a purchase  of  28,000  acres. 
Iu  the  autumn  of  1805,  234  persons,  mostly  from  Last  Granville.  Mass.,  came  on  to  the 
purchase.  Although  they  had  been  forty-two  days  on  the  road,  their  first  business,  on  their 
arrival,  having  organized  a church  before  they  left  the  east,  was  to  hear  a sermon.  The 
first  tree  cut  was  that  by  which  public  worship  was  held,  which  stood  just  in  front  of  the  site 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  On  the  first  Sabbath,  November  1 6th,  although  only  about  a 
dozen  trees  had  be -n  cut,  they  held  divine  worship,  both  forenoon  and  afternoon,  at  that 
spot.  The  novelty  of  worshiping  ia  the  woods,  the  forest  extending  hundreds  of  miles 
every  way,  the  hardships  of  the  journey,  the  winter  setting  in,  the  fresh  thoughts  of  home, 
with  all  the  friends  and  privileges  left  behind,  and  the  impression  that  such  must  be  the 
accommodations  of  a new  country,  all  rushed  on  their  nerves  and  made  this  a day  of  varied 
intn  e-t.  When  they  began  to  sing,  the  echo  of  their  voices  among  the  trees  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  in  the  beautiful  meeting  house  they  had  left,  that  they  could  no 
longer  restrain  their  tears.  Thy  rerpt.  token  they  rmnunbered  Zion.  The  voices  of  part  of 
the  choir  were  for  a season  suppressed  with  emotion. 

An  incident  occurred,  which  some  Mrs.  Sigourney  should  put  into  a poetical  dress. 
Deacon  Thoophilus  Reese,  a Welsh  Baptist,  had  two  or  three  years  before  built  a cabin  a 
mile  and  a halt  north,  and  lived  all  this  time  without  public  worship.  He  had  lost  his 
cow.--,  and  he  trine  a lowing  of  the  oxen  belonging  to  the  company,  set  out  toward  them. 
As  lie  ascended  the  hills  overlooking  the  town-plot,  he  heard  the  singing  of  the  choir. 
The  reverberation  of  the  >onnd  fro  in  hill-tops  ami  trees,  threw  the  good  man  into  a serious 
dilemma.  The  music  at  first  seemed  to  be  behind,  then  m the  tops  of  the  tiees  or  the 
chuuls.  He  stopped  till,  by  accurate  listening,  he  caught  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and 
went  on,  till  pulsing  the  brow  of  the  hill,  when  lie  saw  the  audience  sitting  on  the  level 
below,  lie  went  home  and  told  his  wife  that  ”thr  promise  of  Cod  is  a bond;”  a Welsh 
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phrase,  signifying  that  we. have  security,  equal  to  a. bond,  that  religion  will  prevail  ©verv- 
v.  here.  He  said,  “these  must  he  (fond  people.  J am  not  afraid  to  go  among  them.’’ 
1 hough  he  could  not  understand  English,  he  constantly  attended  the  reading  meeting. 
Hearing  the  music  on  that  Occasion  made  such  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  that  when  he. 
became  old  and  met  the  first  settlers,  he  would  always  tell  over  this  story. 


Court  House , Zanesville. 


Zanestille,  the  capital  of  Muskingum  county,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Muskingum  Hirer,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking 
creek,  54  miles  E.  of  Columbus,  S2  from  Wheeling,  and  179  E.X.E.  from 
Ciuclitmi ti.  The  Muskingum,  in  passing  the  town,  has  a natural  descent  of 
nine  feet  in  a distance  of  about  a mile,  which  is  increased  by  dams  to  sixteen 
feet,  thus  affording  great  water-power,  which  is  used  by  extensive  manufac- 
tories of  various  kinds.  The  number  of  factories  using  steam  power  is  also 
large,  arising  from  the  abundance  of  bituminous  coal  supplied  from  the  sur- 
rounding li ills.  Steamboats  can  ascend  from  the  Ohio  to  this  point,  and 
several  make  regular  passages  between  Zanesville  and  Cincinnati.  The  Cen- 
tral Ohio  Kailroad  connects  it,  with  Columbus  on  one  band  and  Wheeling  ou 
the  other;  the  Zanesville,  Wilmington  and  Cincinnati  Kailroad,  about  1M0 
miles  long,  terminates  here,  and  connects  with  another  loading  north  to 
Cleveland. 

Five  bridges  cross  the  Muskingum  here,  including  the  railroad  bridge, 
connecting  the  city  with  Putnam,  South  Zanesville  and  West  Zanesville,  all 
of  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  business  interests  of  Zanesville 
proper.  There  are  5 flouring  mills,  also  iron  founderies  and  machine  shops, 
which  do  an  extensive  business.  The  railroad  bridge  is  of‘  iron,  53S  feet  in 
length,  and  contains  07  tuns  of  wrought  iron  and  loO  tuns  of  cast  iron. 
The  water  of  the  river  is  raised,  by  a forcing  pump,  into  a reservoir  on  a hill 
100  feet- high,  containing  nearly  a million  of  gallons,  and  from  thence  dis- 
tributed through  the  city  in  iron  pipes.  Zanesville  has  excellent  schools, 
among  which  is  the  Free  Fchool,  supported  by  a fund  of  from  $!->00,OfM)  to 
£500,000,  bequeathed  by  J.  Mclntire,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  place. 
Within  a circuit  of  a mile  from  the  court  house  are  about  Id, 000  inhabit- 
ants: within  t lie  city  proper,  about  10,000. 

In  May,  1 7*. M>,  congress  passed  a law  authorising  Kbcnezcr  Z.rne  to  open 
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a road  from  Wheeling.  Va.,  to  Limestone,  now  Maysvillc,  Ky.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  dir.  Zane,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Jonathan  Zane,  and  his 
son-in-law,  John  Melntire,  both  experienced  woodsmen,  proceeded  to  mark 
out  the  new  road,  which  was  afterward  cut  out  by  the  latter  two.  As  a com- 
pensation for  opening  this  road,  congress  granted  to  Ebenezer  Zane  the  priv- 
ilege of  locating  military  warrants  upon  three  sections  of  land,  not  to  exceed 
one  mile  square  each.  One  of  these  sections  was  to  bo  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Muskingum,  and  one  of  the  conditions  annexed  to  Mr.  Zaue’s  grant  was,  that 
he  should  keep  a ferry  at  that  spot.  This  was  intrusted  to  Win.  M’Culloeh 
and  II.  Crooks.  The  first  mail  ever  carried  in  Ohio  was  brought  from 'Ma- 
rietta to  M’Culloch’s  cabin,  by  Daniel  Oonvers,  in  179$. 

In  1799,  Messrs.  Zane  and  MTntire  .laid  out  the  town,  which  they  called  West- 
bourn,  a name  which  it  continued  to  bear  until  a post-office  was  established  by  the 
postmaster  general,  under  the  name  of  Zanesville,  and  the  village  soon  took  the 
same  name.  A few  families  from  the  Kanawha,  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the 
• river-  soon-after  M Culloch  arrived,  and  The  settlement  received  pretty  numerous 
accessions  until  it  became  a point  of  importance.  It  contained  one  store  and  no 
tavern.  The  latter  inconvenience,  however,  was  remedied  bv  Mr.  MTntire,  who, 
for  public  accommodation,  rather  than  for  private  emolument,  opened  a house  of 
entertainment,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  MTntire  and  his  lady  to  say  that  their  accommo- 
dations, though  in  a log  cabin,  were  such  as  to  render  their  house  the  traveler’s 
home.  Prior  to  that  time  there  were  several  grog  shops  where  travelers  might 
stop,  and  after  partaking  of  a rude  supper,  they  could  spread  their  blankets  and 
bearskins  on  the  floor,  ansi  sleep  with  their  feet  to  the  fire.  But  the  opening  of 
Mr.  MTntire’ s house  introduced  the  luxury  of  comfortable  beds,  and  although  his 
board  was  covered  with  the  fruits  of  the  soil  and  the  chase,  rather  than  the  luxu- 
ries of  foreign  climes,  the  fare  was  various  and  abundant  This,  the  first  hotel  at 
Zanesville,  stood  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Market  and  Second-streets,  a few 
rods  from  the  river,  in  an  open  maple  grove,  without  any  underbrush;  it  was  a 
pleasant  spot,  well  shaded  with  trees,  and  in  full  view  of  the  falls.  Louis  Philiippe, 
late  king  of  France,  was  once  a guest  of  Mr.  MTntire. 

At  that  time,  all  the  iron,  nails,  castings,  flour,  fruit,  with  many  other  articles 
now  produced  here  in  abundance,  wore  brought  from  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling, 
either  upon  pack-horses  across  the  country,  or  by  the  river  in  canoes.  Oats  ami 
corn  were  usually  brought  about  fifty  miles  up  the  river,  in  canoes,  and  were  worth 
from  To  cents  to  $ l per  bushel:  flour,  $b  to  $8  per  barrel.  In  1802,  David  Har- 
vey opened  a tavern  at  the  intersection  of  Third  and  Main  streets,  which  was  about 
the  first  shingle  roofed  house  in  the, town.  Mr.  MTntire  having  onh*  kept  enter- 
tainment for  public  accommodation,  discontinued  after  the  opening  of  Mr.  Har- 
vey’s tavern. 

In  iSii-l,  when  the  legislature  passed  an  act  establishing  the  county  of  Mus- 
kingum, the  commissioners  appointed, t<>  select  a site  for  the  countv  seat,  reported 
in  favor  of  Zanesville.  The  county  seat  having  been  established,  the  town  im- 
proved more  rapidly,  and  as  the  unappropriated  United  States  military  lands  had 
been  brought  into  market  during  the  preceding  year  ( [Soil),  and  a land  ofiiec 
established  at  Zanesville,  many  purchases  and  settlements  were  made  in  the 
county. 

The  seat  of  government  had  been  fixed  temporarily  at  Cliiilieothc,  but  lor  sev- 
eral reasons,  many  members  of  the  legislature  were  dissatisfied,  and  it  was  known 
that  a change  of  location  was  desired  by  them. 

In  February.  1810,  the  desired  law  was  passed,  fixing  the  seat  of  govern  mot-  nt 
Z ioesvi  [«',  until  otherwise  provided.  The  legislature  sat  here  during  the  srs-i«ms 
of  Tn-’ll  and  Tl-’rd.  when  the  pro-  nt  site  of  (V>iun  bus  having  been  fixed  upon 
for  the  permanent  soar,  the  Dltillicotho  interest  prevailed,  and  the  temporal  / - at 
was  once  more  fixed  at  tbar.  place,  until  suitable  buildings  could  be  erected  at 
Columbus. 

The  project  of  removing  the  seat  of  government  had  been  agitated  as  early  as 
1307  or  ’8,  and  the  uotielpafion  entertained  that  Zanesville  would  be  selected,  gave 
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increased  activity  to  the  progress  of  improvement.  Much  land  was  entered  in  the 
county,  and  many  settlements  made,  although  as  late  as  1813,  land  was  entered 
within  three  miles  of  Zanesville.  In  1SG9,  parts  of  the  town  plat  were  covered 
with  the  natural  growth  of  timber. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments,  the  first  three  in 
the  ancient  graveyard,  on  the  hill  at  the  head  of  Main -street,  in  Zanesville, 
the  others  in  tlie  extensive  cemetery  in  Putnam,  the  village  opposite : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Me  Entire,  who  departed  this  life  July  29,  1815,  aged  56 
years.  He  was  born  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  laid  out  the  town  of  Zanesville  in  1800,  of 
which  he  was  the  Patron  and  Father.  He  was  a member  of  the  Convention  which  formed 
the  Constitution  of  Ohio.  A kind  husband,  an  obliging  neighbor,  punctual  to  his  engage- 
ments; of  liberal  mind,  and  benevolent  disposition,  his  death  was  sincerely  lamented. 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  "William  Raynolds,  a native  of  Virginia,  ho  emigrated  to  Ohio 
in  1S04,  and  settled  in  the  town  at  the  foot  oi  this  hill,  where  he  departed  this  life  iNov.  12, 
1844,  aged  50  years. 

Who,  though- formed  man  age  when  corruption  ran  high, 

And  folly  alone  seemed  with  folly  to  vie  ; 

When  genius  with  traffic  too  commonly  strain’d. 

Recounted  her  merits  by  what  she  had  gain’d, 

Yet  spurn'd  at  those  wanks  of  debasement  and  pelf, 

And  in  poverty’s  spite,  dared  to  think  for  himself. 


Man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  mourners  go  about  the  streets.  Within  this  ea.-e  lieth 
the  mortal  part  of  David  Harvey,  who  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Ilogen,  county  of  Corn- 
wall, England,  June  .21,  1740 ; arrived  in  Frederick  to  w n , Md.,  June,  1774,  and  voted  for 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  ; supported  the  war  by  furnishing  a soldier  during 
the  term  thereof,  according  to  a.n  act  of  the  Assembly  of  that  State.  Arrived  on  the  bank 
of  the  Muskingum  River,  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  10th  of  Dec.,  1800.  Died  May,  1S45,  aged 
69  years. 


William  Welles,  born  in  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  1754.  Among  the  pioneers  of  the  North 
West  Territory,  he  shared  largely  in  their  labors,  privations  and  perils.  In  1790,  be  lo- 
cated at  Cincinnati.  As  Commissary  he  was  with  the  n.rmy  of  St.  Clair,  and  was  wounded 
i i its  memorable  defeat.  In  1800,  he  settled  in  Zanesville,  subsequently  he  removed  to 
Putnam,  where  lie  lived  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  died  universally 
lamented,  on  the  26th  of  Jan.,  1914. 


Du.  Increase  Matthews,  born  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  Dec.  22,  1772.  Died  Juno 
C,  1856.  ‘‘  Blessed  is  the  man  in  whoso  spirit  there  is  no  guile.”  Psalms  xxxii,  2.  l>r. 

Matthews  emigrated  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  1809.  In  the  spring  of  1801  he  removed  to  Zanes- 
ville* ami  the  same  yea  r bought  the  land  which  forms  .the,  cemetery,  including  the  town  plat 
of  Putnam.  For  some  time  lie  was  the  only  physician  in  the  county.  Among  the  early 
pioneers  of  the  valley  of  the  Muskingum,  his  many  unostentatious  virtues,  and  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  his  life  and  character  were  known  and  appreciated. 


Coshocton , tli c capital  of  Coshocton  county,  is  a small  village,  o0  miles 
above  Zanesville,  at  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum,  and  on  the  line  of  the 
Pittsburg,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad.  This  vicinity  was  a favorite 
residence  of  the  Indians,  especially  the  Shawnces,  and  they  had  numerous 
villa  ires  on  the  Muskingum  and  its  branches. 

Refora  the  settlement  of  the  country,  there  were  several  military  expeditions  into 
this  region.  The  first  was  made  in  the  lull  of’  17f>t.  !>v  Col.  Henry  Roquet.  with  a 
large  bodv  of  Hritish  regulars  and  borderers  of  Pennsylvania  and  \ irginia.  Over- 
awed !»v  his  superiority,  and  unable  by  li is  vigilance  to  effect  a surprise,  the 
combined  tribes  made  a peace  with  him.  in  which  they  agreed  to  deliver  up  their 
captive*.  The  delivery  took  place  on  the  9th  of  November,  at  or  near  the  sio*  <>! 
Coshocton.  '1  he  number  brought  in  was  200,  men,  women  and  children,  all  trom 
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the'  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The  scene  which-  then  took  place  was 
very  affecting,  as  related  by  Hutchins. 

Language,  indeed,  can  but  weakly  describe  the  scene,  one  to  which  the  poet  or  painter 
might  have  repaired  to  enrich  the  highest  colorings  of  the  variety  of  the  human  passions, 
liio  philosopher,  to  find  ample  subject  for  the  most  serious  reflection,  and  the  man  to  exer- 
cise all  the  tender  and  sympathetic  feelings  of  the  soul.  There  were  to  be  seen  fathers 
and  mothers  recognizing  and  clasping  their  once  lost  babes,  husbands  hanging  around  the 
necks  of  their  newly  recovered  wives,  sisters  and  brothers  unexpectedly  meeting  together, 
after  a long  separation,  scarcely  able  to  speak  the  same  language,  or  for  some  time  to  be 
sure  that  they  were  the  children  of  the  same  parents.  In  all  these  interviews  joy  and  rap- 
ture inexpressible  were  seen,  while  feelings  of  a very  different  nature  were  painted  in  the 
looks  of  others,  (lying  from  place  to  place,  in  eager  inquiries  after  relatives  nert  found; 
trembling  to  receive  nu  answer  to -questions;  distracted  with  doubts,  hopes  and  fears  on 
obtaining  no  account  of  those  they  sought  for;  or  stiffened  into  living  monuments  of  hor- 
ror and  woe,  on  learning  their  unhappy  fate. 

The  Indians,  too,  as  if  wholly  forgetting  their  usual  savageness,  bore  a capital  part  "in. 
Lightening  this  most  affecting  scene.  They  delivered  up  their  beloved  captives  with  the 
utmost  reluctance — shed  torrents  of  tears  over  them — recommending  them  to  the  care  and 
.protection  of  the  commanding  officer.  Th car  regard  to'  them  'continued  all  the  while  they 
remained  in  camp.  They  visited  them  from  day  to  day,  brought  them  what  corn,  skins, 
horses,  and  other  matters  had  been  bestowed  upon  them  while  in  their  families,  accompa- 
nied with  other  presents,  and  all  the  marks  of  tire  most  sincere  and  tender  affection.  Nay, 
they  didn’t  stop  here,  (nit  when  the  army  marched,  some  of  the  Indians  solicited  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  accompany  their  former  captives  to  Fort  Pitt,  and  employed  them- 
selves in  hunting  and  bringing  provisions  for  them  on  the  way.  A young  Mingo  carried 
this  still  farther,  and  gave  an  instance  of  love  which  would  make  a figure  even  in  romance. 
A young  woman  of  Virginia  was  among  the  captives,  to  whom  he  had  formed  so  strong 
an  attachment  as  to  call  her  his  wife.  Against  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  imminent 
danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  approaching  the  frontier,  he  persisted  in  following 
her,  at  the  risk  of  being  killed  by  the  surviving  relatives  of  many  unfortunate  persons  who 
had  been  taken  captive  or  scalped  by  those  of  his  nation. 

But  it  must  not  be  deemed  that  there  were  not  some,  even  grown  persons,  who  showed 
an  unwillingness  to  return.  The  Shawnees  were  obliged  to  bind  some  of  their  prisoners, 
and  force  them  along  to  the  camp,  and  some  women  who  had  been  delivered  up,  afterward 
found  means  to  escape,  and  went  back  to  the  Indian  tribes.  Some  who  could  not  make 
their  escape,  clung  to  their  savage  acquaintances  at  parting,  and  continued  many  days  in 
bitter  lamentations,  even  refusing  sustenance. 

In  1774,  in  Punmore’s  war,  a second  expedition,  of  400  Virginians,  under 
Col.  Angus  M’Donald,  entered  the  country,  and  destroyed  the  Wakatomica 
towns,  and  burnt  the  corn  of  the  Indians.  This  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Dres- 
den, a low  miles  below  the  forks. 

In  the  summer  of  17S0,  a third  expedition,  called  {he  Cos/iocion  campaign” 
was  made,  under  Col.  Broadhead.  The  troops  rendezvoused  at  Wheeling,  and 
marched  to  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum.  They  took  about  40  prisoners,  whom  they 
tomahawked  and  scalped  in  cold  blood.  A chief',  who,  under  promise  of  protec- 
tion. came  to  make  peace,  was  conversing  with  Broadhead,  when  a man,  named 
Wetzel,  came  behind  him,  and  drawing  a concealed  tomahawk  from  the  bosom  of 
his  hunting  shirt,  lifted  it  on  high  and  then  buried  it  in  his  brains.  The  confiding 
savage  quivered,  fell  and  expired. 


In  Tuscarawas  county,  which  lies  directly  east  and  adjoining  to  Coshoc- 
ton, as  early  as  17C2,  the  -Moravian  missionaries,  Ilev.  Frederick  Post  and 
John  Ileckeweldcr,  established  a Mission  among  the  Indians  on  the  Tusca- 
rawas. where,  in  1781,  Mary  ileckeweldcr,  the  first  white  child  born  in  Ohio, 
first  saw  the  light.  Other  missionary  auxiliaries  were  sent  out  by  that 
society,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion  among  the  Indians. 
Among  these  was  the  l’ev.  David  Zeisherger,  a man  whose  devotion  to  the 
cause  was  attested  by  the  hardships  he  endured,  and  the  dangers  he  encoun- 
tered. Had  the  same  pacific  policy  which  governed  the  Friends  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  their  treatment  of  the  Indians,  been  adopted  by  the  while  set- 
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tlr-rs  of  the  west,  the  efforts  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  in  Ohio  would 
have  been  more  successful. 

They  had  three  stations  on  the  Tuscarawas  River,  or  rather  three  Indian  villages, 
viz:  Shoenbruri,  Gnadenhutten  and  Salem.  The  site  of  the  first  is  about  two  miles 
south  of  New  Philadelphia ; seven  miles  farther  south  was  Gnadenhutten,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  present  village  of  that  name;  and  about  five  miles  below 
that  was  Salem,  a short  distance  from  the  village  of  Port  "Washington.  The  first 
and  last  mentioned  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tuscarawas,  now  near  the  margin 
of  the  Ohio  canal.  Gnadenhutten  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  It  was  here 
that  a massacre  took  place  on  the  8th  of  March,  1782,  which,  for  cool  barbarity,  is 
perhaps  uneqitaled  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  wars. 

The  Moravian  villages  on  the  Tuscarawas  were  situated  about  mid-way  between 
the  white  settlements  near  the  Ohio,  and  some  warlike  tribes  of  "Wyandots  and 
Delawares  on  the  Sandusky.  These  latter  were  chiefly  in  the  service  of  England,  or  at 
least  opposed  to  the  colonists,  with  whom,  she  was  then  at  war.  There  was  a Brit- 
ish station  at  Detroit,  and  an  American  one  at  Fort  Pitt  (Pittsburg),  which  were 
regarded  as  the. nucleus  of  western  opcrati-nis  by  -each  of  the  contending  parties. 
The  Mot;-  n-villag.'-s  of  friendly  Indians  on  the  Tuscarawas  were  situated,  as  the 
saying  Is,  between  • two  -fires.  As  Christian  converts  and  friends  of  peace,  both 
policy  and  inclination  led  them  to  adopt  neutral  grounds. 

•>  Several  depredations  had  been  committed  by  hostile  Indians,  about  this  time,  on 
the  frontier  inhabitants  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  who  determined 
to  retaliate.  A company  of  one  hundred  men  was  raised  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Williamson,  us  a corns  of  volunteer  militia.  They  set  out  for 
the  Moravian  towns  on  the  Tuscarawas,  and  arrived  within  a mile  of  Gnadenhut- 
ten on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  March.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  finding  the  In- 
dians were  employed  in  their  corn-field,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  sixteen  of 
Williamson’s  men  crossed,  two  at  a time,  over  in  a large  sap-trough,  or  vessel  used 
for  retaining  sugar  water,  taking  their  rifles  with  them.  The  remainder  went  into 
the  village,  where  they  found  a man  and  a woman,  both  of  whom  they  killed.  The 
sixteen  on  the  west  side,  on  approaching  the  Indians  in  the  field,  found  them  more 
numerous  than  they  expected.  They  had  their  arms  with  them,  which  was  usual 
on  such  occasions,  both  for  purposes  of  protection  and  for  killing  game.  The 
whites  accosted  them  kindly,  told  them  they  had  come  to  take  them  to  a place 
where  they  would  be  in  future  protected,  and  advised  them  to  quit  work,  and  re- 
turn with  them  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Pitt.  Some  of  the  Indians  had  been 
taken  to. that  place  in  the  preceding  year,  had  been  well  treated  by  the  American 
governor  of  the  fort,  and  been  dismissed  with  tokens  of  warm  friendship.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  unsuspecting  Moravian  Indians 
read ily  surrendered  their  arms,  and  at  or.ee  ci  nsented  to  be  controlled  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Col.  Williamson  and  his  men.  An  Indian  messenger  Was  dispatched  to 
fcnilem,  to  apprise  the  brethren  there  of’ the  new  arrangement,  and  both  companies 
returned  to  Gnadenhutten. 

On  reaching  the  village,  a number  of  mounted  militia  started  for  the  Salem  settlement, 
but  e’er  they  reached  it,  found  that  the  Moravian  Indians  at  that  place  had  alreadv  left 
their  corn-fields,  by  the  advice  of  the  messenger,  and  were  on  the  road  to  join  their  breth- 
ren at  Gnadenhutten.  Measures  had  been  adopted  by  the  militia  to  secure  the  Indians 
whom  they  had  at  first  decoyed  into  their  power.  They  were  bound,  confined  in  two  houses 
and  well  guarded.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Indians  from  Salem  (their  arms  having  been  p:e- 
viously  secured  without  suspicion  of  any  hostile  intention),  they  were  also  fettered,  and  di- 
vided between  the  two  prison  houses,  the  males  in  one,  and  the  females  in  the  other.  The 
number  thus  confined  in  both,  including  men,  women  and  children,  have  been  estimated 
from  ninety  to  ninety-six. 

A council  was  thru  held  to  determine  how  the  Moravian  Indians  should  be  disposed  of. 
1 his  self  constituted  military  court  embraced  both  oilioers  a ml  privates.  The  lafe  Dr. 
Dodridge,  in  his  publi-hed  u on  Indian  "a:  .-,  etc.,  says:  “ Colonel  Williamson  put  the 
tpie.-'tion,  whether  the  Moravian  Indians  should  bo  taken  prisoners  to  Fort  Pitt,  or  y'U 
dmth?”  requesting  those  who  were  in  favor  of  saving  their  lives  to  step  out  and  form  a 
second  rank.  Only  eighteen  out  of  the  whole  number  stepped  forth  as  the  advocates  of 
mercy.  In  these  the  feelings  of  humanity  were  not  extinct.  In  the  majority,  which  win 
large,  no  sympathy  was  manifested  They  resolved  to  murder  (for  no  other  word  can  ex- 
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.press  .the  act.),  the  whole  of  the  Christian  Indians ' iu  their  custody.  Among  these  were 
several  who  had  contributed  to  aid  the  missionaries  in  the  work  .of  conversion  and  civili- 
zation— two  of  whom  emigrated  from  New  Jersey  after  the  death  of  their  spiritual  pastor, 
Rev.  David  Brainard.  One  woman,  who  could  speak  good  English,  knelt  before  the  com- 
mander and  begged  his  protection.  Her  supplication  was  unavailing.  They  were  ordered 
to  prepare  for  death.  But  the  warning  lmd  been  anticipated.  Their  firm  belief  in  their 
new  creed  was  shown  forth  in  the  sad  hour  of  their  tribulation,  by  religious  exercises  of 
preparation.  The  orisons  of  these  devoted -people  were  already  ascending  the  throne  ox 
the  Most  High! — the  sound  of  the  Christianas  hymn  and  the  Christian's  prayer  found  an 
echo  in  the  surrounding  woods,  but  no  responsive  feeling  in  the  bosoms  of  their  execution- 
ers. With  gun,  and  spear,  and  tomahawk,  and  scalping  knife,  the  work  of  death  pro- 
gressed in  these  slaughter  houses,  till  not  a sigh  or  moan  was  heard  to  proclaim  the  exist- 
ence of  human  life  within — all,  save  two — two  Indian  boys  escaped,  as  if  by  a miracle,  to 
be  witnesses  in  after  times  of  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  white  man  toward  their  unfortu- 
nate race.  > 

Thus  were  upward  of  ninety  human  beings  hurried  to  an  untimely  grave  by  those  who 
should  have  been  their  legitimate  protectors.  After  committing  the  barbarous  act,  Wil- 
liamson and  his  men  set  fire  to  the  houses  containing  the  dead,  and  then  marched  off  for 
Shoenbrun,  the  upper  Indian  town.  But  here  the  news  of  their  atrocious  deeds  had  pre- 
ceded tN”..  a The  inhabit  tuts  had  all  lied,  and  with  them  fled  for  a time  the  hopes  of  the 
missionaries  to  establish  a settlement  «f  Christian  Indians  on  the  Tuscarawas.  The  fruits 
of  ten  years’  labor  in  the  cause  of  civilization  were  apparently  lost. 

Those  engaged  in  the  campaign,  were  generally  men  of  standing  at  homo.  When  the 
expedition  was  formed,  it  was  given  out  to  the  public  that  its  sole  object  was  to  remove 
the  Moravians  to  Pittsburg,  and  by  destroying  the  villages,  deprive  the  hostile  savages  of 
a shelter.  Iu  their  towns,  various  articles  plundered  from  the  whites,  were  discovered. 
One  matt  is  said  to  have  found  the  bloody  clothes  of  Ids  wife  and  children,  who  had  re- 
cently been  murdered.  These  articles,  doubtless,  had  been  purchased  of  the  hostile  Indi- 
ans. The  sight  of  these,  it  is  said,  bringing  to  mind  the  forms  of  murdered  relations, 
wrought  them  up  to  an  uncontrollable  pitch  of  frenzy,  which  nothing  but  blood  could 
satisfy. 

In  the  year  1799,  when  the  remnant  of  the  Moravian  Indians  were  recalled  by  the  United 
States  to  reside  on  the  same  spot,  au  old  Indian,  in  company  with  a young  man  by  the 
name  of  Carr,  walked  over  the  desolate  scene,  and  showed  to  the  white  man  an  excava- 
tion, which  had  formerly  been  a cellar,  and  in  which  were  still  some  moldering  bones  of 
the  victims,  though  seventeen  years  had  passed  since  their  tragic  death — the  tears,  in  the 
meantime,  falling  down  the  wrinkled  face  of  this  aged  child  of  the  Tuscarawas. 

The  Mission,  having;  been  resumed,  was  continued  in  operation  until  the. 
year  1823,  when  the  Indians  sold  out  their  lands  to  the  United  States,  and 
removed  to  a Moravian  station  on  the  Thames,  in  Canada.  The  faithful 
Zeisberger  died  and  was  buried  at  Goshen,  the  last  abiding  place  of  his  flock. 
In  a small  graveyard  there,  a little  marble  slab  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

3)ivn»  ZKiSBunuF.it,  who  was  born  11th  April,  17'_M,  in  Moravia,  and  departed  this  life  7th 
Nov.,  I.-vK,  aged  87  years,  7 month's  and  G days.  This  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  labored 
among  the  Moravian  Indians,  as  a missionary,  during  the  last  sixty  years  of  his  life. 


Steubf.xville,  the  capital  of  Jefferson  county,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  on  an  elevated  plain,  150  miles  from  Columbus,  oG,  in  a 
direct  lino,  from  Pittsburgh,  and  75  by  the  river,  and  22  above  Wheeling, 
Va.  It  is  surrounded  by  a beautiful  country,  and  is  the  center  of  an  exten- 
sive trade,  and  flourishing  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  which  are  supplied 
with  fuel  from  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  stone  coal  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Female  Seminary  at  this  place,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  a flour- 
ishing institution,  and  lias  a widely  extended  reputation.  It  contains  about 
0.000  inhabitants. 

Steubenville  was  laid  out  in  1 70S,  byllozabel  Wells  and  James  Ross.  It  derives 
its  name  from  Fort  Steuben,  which  was  erected  in  ITS'.),  on  lligh-streot,  near  the 
site  of  the  Female  Seminary.  It  was  built  of  block-houses  connected  by  palisade 
fences,  and  was  dismantled  at  the  t-buo  of  Wayne's  victory,  previous  to  which  it 
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ha.!  been  garrisoned  by  the  United  States  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Keatty. 

The  old  Mingo  town,  three  miles  below  Steubenville,  was  a place  of  note  prior 
to  the  settlement  of  the  country.  It  was  the  point  where  the  troops  of  Col.  Wil- 
liamson rendezvoused  in  the  infamous  Moravian  campaign,  and  those  of  Colonel 
Crawford,  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  against  the  Sandusky  Indians.  It  was 
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Steubenville. 


The  fSiprmviri.i  slif>-,vs  t'i«>  rw 
»' f,«i  th  ■ ; i...hr : a pnrti.sn  ,,, 
3.  arket -street  in  the  dbtamre,  n<  a; 

also,  at  one  time,  the  rsidt 
was  striking  and  mnnlv,  nr 


“ <>f  Mapfcet -street,  looking  wertvrjrrrJ,  near  t? 
Market  <>n  the  l et  ; tin*  St  and  In 

licit  ary  Woolen  Factories. 


t*  Court  Ffou«e,  which 
liana  Railroad  crosses 


m of  Logan,  the' celebrated  Mingo  chief,  whose  form 
whose  magnanimity  and  eloquence  have  seldom  been 
equaled.  ^ He  was  a son  of  the  Cayuga  chief  Skikellirnns,  who  dwelt  at  Shamokin, 
l’a..  in  1 71 and  was  converted  to  Christianity  under  the  preaching  of  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries.  Skikelbmns  highly  esteemed  James  Logan,  the  seeretarv  of  the 
province,  named  his  son  from  him,  and  probably  had  him  baptized  by  the  mission- 

Lc>gan  took  no  part  Jn  the  old  French  war,  which  ended  in  17G0,  except  that  of 
a peace  maker,  and  was  always  the  friend  of  the  white  people  until  the  base  mur- 
der of  his  family  to  which  has  been  attributed  the  origin  of  Damn  ore’s  war.  This 
event  took  place  near  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  in  this  county,  about  17  miles 
above  Steubenville.  During  the  war  which  followed,  Logan  frequently  showed  his 
magnanimity  to  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands. 

Gmncnut , in  Ashtabula  county,  the  north-eastern  corner  township  of  Ohio, 
is  on  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  G7  miles  east  of  Cleve- 
land ; it  is  distinguished  as  the  landing  place  of  the  party  who  made  the  first 
settlement  of  northern  Ohio,  in  179G;  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  77y* 
mouth  of  the  M estern  Reserve.  There  is  a good  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
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dav  of  ceremonial  and  rejoicing.  They  felt  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  place  of 
their  hi  hors,  the — to  many  of  them — sites  of  home,  as  little  alluring,  almost  as 
crowded  with  dangers,  as  were  the  levels  of  Jamestown,  or  the  rocks  of  Plymouth 
to  the  ancestors  who  had  preceded  them  in  the  conquest  of  the  sea-coast  wilderness 
of  this  continent.  From  old  homes  and  friendly  and  social  associations,  they  wero 
almost  as  completely  exiled  as  were  the  cavaliers  who  debarked  upon  the  shores  of 
Virginia,  or  the  Puritans  who  sought  the  strand  of  Massachusetts.  Far  away  as 
they  were  from  the  villages  of  their  birth  and  boyhood;  before  them  the  trackless 
forest,  or  the  untraversed  lake,  yet  did  they  resolve  to  cast  fatigue,  and  privation 
and  peril  from  their  thoughts  for  the  time  being,  and  give  to  the  day*  its  due,  to  pa- 
triotism its  awards.  Mustering  their  numbers,  they  sat  them  down  on  the  east- 
ward shore  of  the  stream  now  known  as  Gonneaufc,  and,  dipping  from  thcTake  the 
liquor  in  which  they  pledged  their  country — their  goblets,  some  tin  cups  of  no  rare 
workmanship,  yet  every  wav  answerable,  with  the  ordnance  accompaniment  of  two 
. or  three  fowling  pieces  discharging  the  required  national  salute — the  first  settlers 
of  the  Reserve  spent  their  landing-day  as  became  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
— as  the  advance  pioneers  of  a population  that  has  since  made  the  then  wilderness 
of  northern- Ohio  to  “ blossom  as  the  rose,”  and  prove  the  homes  of  a people  as  re- 
markable for  integrity,  industry,  love  of  country,  moral  truth  and  enlightened  leg- 
islation, as  any  to  be  found  within  the  territorial  limits  of  their  ancestral  New 
England. 

The  whole  party  numbered  on,  this  occasion,  fifty- two  persons,  of  whom  two  were  fe- 
males (Mrs.  Stiles  and  Mrs.  Gunn,  and  a child).  As  these  individuals  were  the  advance 
of  after  millions  of  population,  their  names  become  worthy  of  record,  and  are  therefore 
given,  viz:  Moses  Cleveland,  agent  of  the  company;  Augustus  Porter,  principal  surveyor; 
Seth  Pease,  Mo-es  Warren,  Amos  Spafibrd,  Milton  Hawley,  Richard  M.  Stoddard,  sur- 
veyors; Joshua  Stowe,  commissary;  Theodore  Shepard,  physician;  Joseph  Tinker,  princi- 
pal boatman;  Joseph  McIntyre,  George  Proudfoot,  Francis  Gay,  Samuel  Forbes,  Elijah 
Gunn,  wife  and  child,  Amo*  Sawten,  Stephen  Benton,  Arnos  Barber,  Samuel  liungerford, 
William  B.  Hall,  Samuel  Davenport.  Asa  Mason,  Amzi  Atwater,  Michael  Coffin,  Elisha 
Ayres,  Thomas  Harris,  Norman  Wilcox,  Timothy  Dunham,  George  Goodwin,  Shadrach 
Bonham,  Samuel  Agnew,  War-ham  Shepard,  David  Beard,  John  B riant,  Titus  V.  Munson, 
Joseph  London,  Job  V.  Stiles  and  wife,  Charles  Parker,  Ezekiel  Haw-ley,  Nathaniel  Doan, 
Luke  Hanchet,  James  Hasket,  James  Hamilton,  Oincv  F.  Rice,  John  Lock,  and  four 
others  whose  names  are  not  mentioned. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  the  workmen  of  the  expedition  were  employed  in  the  erection  of  a 
large,  awkwardly  constructed  log  building;  locating  it  on  the  sandy  beach  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  stream,  and  naming  it  “ Stowe  Castle,’'  after  one  of  the  party.  This  became 
the  storehouse  of  the  provisions,  etc.,  and  the  dwelling  place  of  the  families.  No  perma- 
nent settlement  was  made  at  Conneaut  until  1799,  three  years  later. 

Judge  James  Kingsbury,  who  arrived  at;  Conneaut  shortly  after  the  sur- 
veying party,  wintered-  with  his  family  at  this  place,  in  a cabin  which  stood 
on  a spot  now  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  This  was  about  the  first 
family  that  wintered  on  the  Reserve. 

Tiie  story  of  the  sufferings  of  this  family  have  often  been  told,  but  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
where  want  is  unknown,  can  with  difficulty  be  appreciated.  The  surveyors,  in  the  prose- 
cution ot  their  labors  westwardly,  had  principally  removed  their  stores  to  Cleveland,  while 
the  family  of  Judge  Kingsbury  remained  at  Conneaut.  Being  compelled  by  business  to 
leave  in  the  fall  for  the  state  of  New  York,  with  the  hope  of  a speedy  return  to  his  family, 
the  judge  was  attacked  by  a severe  fit  of  sickness  confining  him  to  his  bed  until  the  setting 
in  of  winter.  As  soon  as  able  he  proceeded  on  his  return  as  far  as  Buffalo,  where  he  hired 
an  Indian  to  guide  him  through  the  wilderness.  At  Presque  Isle,  anticipating  the. wants 
of  his  family,  lie  purchased  twenty  pounds  of  flour.  In  crossing  Elk  creek,  on  the  ice, 
he  disabled  his  horse,  left  him  in  the  snow,  and  mounting  his  flour  on  his  own  back,  pur- 
sued his  way,  filled  with  gloomy  forebodings  in  relation  to  the  late  of  his  family.  On  bis 
arrival  late  one  e\  ening,  his  worst  apprehensions  were  more  than  realized  in  a scene  ago- 
nizing to  the  lie-band  and  father.  Stretched  on  her  cot  lay  the  partner  of  his  cares,  who 
had  followed  Id:::  through  all  the  dangers  and  liard.-hips  of  the  wilderness  without  repin- 
ing, pale  and  emaciated,  reduced  by  meager  famine  to  t ho  hast  stages  in  which  life  can  be 
supported,  and  near  the  mother,  on  a little  pallet,  were  the  remains  of  his  youngest  child, 
born  in  his  absence,  who  had  just  expired  for  the  want  of  that  nourishment  which  the 
mother,  deprived  of  sustenance,  was  unable  to  give.  Shut  up  by  a gloomy  wilderness,  she 
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Wits  far  distant  alike  from  the  aid  or  sympathy  of  friends, -filled  with  anxiety  for  an  absent 
husband,  suffering  with  want,  and  destitute  of  necessary  assistance,  and  Iter  children  ex- 
piring around  her  with  hunger. 

Such  is  the  picture  presented, by  which  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  present  day  may 
form  some  estimate  of  the  hardships  endured  by  the  pioneers  of  this  beautiful  country.  It 
appears  that  Judge  Kingsbury,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  family,  was  unucr  the 
necessity  of  transporting  his  provisions  from  Cleveland  on  a hand  sled,  and  that  himself 
and  hired  man  drew  a barrel  of  beef  the  whole  distance  at  a single  load. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  subsequently  held  several  important  judicial  and  legislative  trusts,  and 
until  within  a few  years  since,  was  living  -at  New  burg,  about  four  miles  distant  from  Cleve- 
land. He  was  the  first  who  thrust  a sickle  into  the  first  wheat  field  planted  on  the  soil  of 
the  Reserve.  His  wife  was  interred  at  Cleveland,  about  the  year  1843.  The  fate  of  her 
child — the  first  whit?  child  horn  on  the  Reserve,  Starved  in  death  for  want  of  nourishment — 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


View  in  Superior-street,  C levcland* 


Tim  vi'-vv  shows  the  .*t j • j '•eiramv  of  Sii[M*n<>r-siTpc‘t  looking  westward.  The  Weridel  House  is  seen  on  the 
ri"ht.  Til.-*  liaiiroml,  Canal,  ainl  ruyah.  ga  [liver,  all  pass  within  a lew  roils  westward  of  the  four  story 
building  seen  at  the  head  of  the  street. 

Cleveland,  the  capital  of  Cuyahoga  county,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  Liver,  is,  next  to  Cincinnati,  the  most 
commercial  city  in  the  state,  ami  with  the  exception  of  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
Buffalo,  of  all  the  lake  cities.  It  has  great  natural  facilities  for  trade,  and 
is  connected  with  the  interior  and  Ohio  liiver  by  the  Ohio  Canal  and  several 
railroads.  The  various  railroads  terminating  here  are,  the  Cleveland  and 
Toledo,  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  Mahoning,  Cleve- 
land and  I'ittsburg,  Cleveland  and  Erie,  and  Cleveland,  Zanesville  and  Cin- 
cinnati. It  has  a good  harbor,  which  has  been  improved  by  piers  extending 
into  the  lake.  J t is  situated  135  miles  E.N.E.  from  Columbus,  255  from 
Cincinnati,  130  from  Pittsburg,  130  from  Detroit,  183  from  Buffalo,  and  155 
from  New  York.  The  location  of  the  city  is  beautiful,  being  on  a gravelly 
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plain  elevated  nearly  100  feet  above  the  lake.  The  streets  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  vary  from  80  to  120  feet  in  width.  Near  the  center  is  a 
handsome  public  square  of  10  acres.  The  private  residences  are  mostly  of 
a superior  order,  and  in  almost  every  street  are  indications  of  wealth  and 
taste.  Euclid-.st.reet  is  an  avenue  of  extraordinary  width,  running  easterly 
from  the  city,  and  extending  for  two  miles  into  the  country.  There  is  no 
single  street  in  any  city  in  the  Union,  which  equals  it  in  the  combination  of 
elegant  private  residences,  with  beautiful  shrubbery  and  park  like  grounds. 
The  unusual  amount  of  trees  and  shrubbery  in  Cleveland  lias  given  it  the 
appellation  of  “the  Forest  City:”  it  is  a spot  where  “town  and  country  ap- 
pear to  have  met  and  shaken  hands.”  The  city  is  lighted  witli  gas,  and  also 
supplied  with  the  very  best  of  water  from  the  lake.  The  manufactures  of 
the  city  are  extensive  and  important,  consisting  of  steam  engines  and  various 
kinds  of  machinery,  mill  irons,  stoves,  plows,  carriages,  cabinet  ware,  edge 
tools,  copper  smelting  works,  woolen  goods,  tanning  and  the  manufacture  of 
oils.  The  agricultural  ■products  of "the  interior  oT  the  state  are  forwarded 
hero  in  large  quantities,  which  are  res! 
kets.  Ship  and  steamboat  building  is  also  carried 
tent.  The  lumber  trade  is  one  of  great  prominence. 


ped  for  eastern  or  European 
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Xhe  packing  of  beef 

pork  is  largely  carried  on.  The  wholesale  and  jobbing  business  in  the 
various  mercantile  departments  is  increasing  daily. 

Cleveland  has  2 medical  colleges,  one  of  which  is  the  Western  Preserve 
Medical  College,  the  other  is  of  the  Homoeopathic  school.;)  fine  female  sem- 
inary on  Kinsman’s-street,  2 Homan  Catholic  convents,  and  a variety  of  be- 
nevolent institutions.  Ohio  City,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  formerly  a 
separate  corporation,  is  now  comprised  in  Cleveland.  Population,  in  1790, 
3;  1798,  10;  1825,  500;  18-40,  0,071;  1850,  17,034;  and  in  1800,  it  was 
43,550. 


As  early  as  1755,  there  was  a French  station  within  the  present  limits  of  Cuya- 
hoga county,  that  in  which  Cleveland  is  situated.  On  Lewis  Evans’  map  of  the 

middle  J Iritis h colonies,  published 
that  year,  there  is  marked  upon  the 
•west  bank  of  the  Cuyahoga,  the 
words,  “ French  house,1'  which  was 
doubtless  the  station  cf  a French 
trader.  The  ruins  of  a house  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  the  one  alluded 
to,  have  been  discovered  on  Foot’s 
farm,  in  llrooklvn  township,  about 
five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga.  The  small  engraving  an- 
nexed, is  from  the  map  of  Evans,  and 
delineates  the  geography  as  in  the 
original. 

In  17SG,  the  Moravian  missionary 
Zeisberger,  with  his  Indian  converts, 
left  Detroit,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cuyahoga,  in  a vessel  called 
the  Mackinaw.  Front  thence,  they 
proceeded  up  the  river  about  ten  miles  from  the  site  of  Cleveland,  and  si-tth-d  in 
art  abandoned  village  of  the  < tttawas,  within  the  present  limits  of  i rubuiend'  u.;  ■, 
which  they  called  Pihjerruh,  i.  e.  i'ilj/riins  rest.  Their  s!  iv  was  brief,  for  in  the 
April  following,  they  left  for  Huron  Diver,  and  settled  near  the  site  of  Milan,  Erie 
county,  at  a hx  ality  they  named  A 'ew  *So/cm. 

The  Dritish,  who,  alter  the  revolutionary  war,  refused  to  yield  possession  of  the 
lake  country  west  of  the  Cuyahoga,  occupied  to  its  shores  until  1790.  Their  tra* 
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tiers  had  a house  in  Ohio  City,  north  of  the  Detroit  road,  on  the  point  of  the  hill, 
/tear  the  river,  when  the  surveyors  first  arrived  here  in  1796.  From  an  early  day, 
Washington,  Jefferson  and  other  leading  Virginia  statesmen  regarded  the  mouth 
of  the  Cuyahoga  as  an  important  commercial  position. 

The  city  was  originally  comprised  in  lands  purchased  by  the  Connecticut  Land 
Company,’’  and  formed  a portion  of  what  is  termed  the  Western  Reserve.  This 
company  was  organized  in  1795,  and  in  the  month  of  May  following,  it  commis- 
sioned Gen.  Moses  Cleveland  to  superintend  the  survey  of  their  lands,  with  a staff 
of  forty-eight  assistants.  On  July  22, 1796,  Gen.  Cleveland,  accompanied  by  Agus- 
tus  Porter,  the  principal  of  the  surveying  department,  and  several  others,  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  from  the  lake,  but  as  they  were  engaged  in  making  a 
traverse,  they  continued  their  progress  to  Sandusky  Bay.  Jn  the  interim,  Job  P. 
Stiles  and  his  wife  and  Joseph  Tinker  arrived  in  a boat  with  provisions,  and  were 
employed  in  constructing  a house  about  half  way  from  the;  top  of  the  bank  to  the 
shore  of  the  river,  a short  distance  north  of  Main  (Superior)  street.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  party  from  Sandusky,  they  surveyed  and  made  a plat  of  the  present 
city  of  Cleveland. 

The  fust  building  erected  in  Cleveland,  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  1786,  by  Col. 
dames  Hillman,  oi  i'cumgstown,  Mahoning  county,  who  was  engaged  in  conveying 
flour  and  bacon  from  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  for  the  use  of  the 
British  army  in  the  upper  lakes.  He  visited  the  site  of  Cleveland  six  times,  and 
on  one  occasion  caused  a small  cabin  to  be  erected  near  a spring  in  the  hill  side, 
within  a short  distance  of  what  is  now  the  western  termination  of  Superior-street.” 
It  is  probable  that  Stiles  and  Tinker  availed  themselves  of  this  site,  and  possibly 
it  furnished  a part  of  the  materials  to  erect  their  hut. 

In  the  winter  of  1796-7,  the  population  consisted  of  three  inhabitants.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  1797,  James  Kingsbury  and  family,  from  New  England,  and  Elijah. 
Gunn  removed  to  Cleveland.  The  next  families  who  came  here  were  those  of  Maj. 
Carter  and  Ezekiel  Hawley,  from  Kirtland,  the  family  of  the  major  being  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Cloe  Inches.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  ( 1 798),  Maj.  Car- 
ter sowed  two  acres  of  corn  on  the  west  side  of  Water-street.  lie  was  the  first 
person  who  erected  a frame  building  in  the  city,  which  he  completed  in  1802.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  1797,  William  Clement  was  married  to  Cloe  Inches.  The  ceremony 
of  tills  first  marriage  was  performed  by  both  Hart,  who  was  regarded  by  the  sur- 
veying party  as  their  chaplain.  In  1 799,  Kodolphus  Edwards  and  Nathaniel  Doane 
with  their  families,  emigrated  from  Chatham.  Conn.,  to  Cleveland,  being  ninety-two 
days  on  their  journey.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  whole  colony,  without  ex- 
ception, were  afflicted  with  the  fever  and  ague. 

The  following  historical  items  were  taken  from  the  Traveler,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Cleveland  Weekly  Herald,  Jan.  5,  1859 : 

The  first  city  school  v, as  held  in  Maj.  Carter’s  house  in  1802,  and  the  children 
were  taught  by  Anna  Spafford.  The  first  postoffice  was  established  here  in  1801, 
when  letters  were  received  and  transmitted  every  seven  days.  In  the  same  veer 
the  first  militia  training  occurred.  The  place  of  rendezvous  was  Doane’s  corner, 
and  the  muster  amounted  to  about  fifty  men.  In  1805,  the  harbor  was  made  a 
port  of  entry,  and  classed  within  the  Eric  district.  In  the  same  year  the  territory 
‘•n  the  west  side  of  the  Cuyahoga  was  ceded  to  the  states  by  treaty.  Jn  1809,  Joel 
'1  horpe  and  Amos  Simpson  c-ach  built  a boat  at  Newberg.  of  six  or  seven  tuns,  and 
convoyed  them  in  wagons  to  the  harbor,  where  they  were  launched.  The  first 
judicial  trial  took  place  in  1812.  It  was  held  in  tin*  open  air,  beneath  the  shade 
nt  n cherry  tree,  which  then  stood  at  the  corner  of  Water  and  Superior-streets:  it 
h’-iim  a charge  of  murder  against  an  Indian,  called  John  O'Mic,  who  was  convicted 
aril  executed.  A court  house  was  erected  this  year  <>u  the  public  square,  opposite 
t ie  plane  where  the  stone  church  now  stands.  It  was  an  unique  structure  ; dun 
U oiw  wore  excavated  underneath  for  a city  jail.  Jn  1SI5,  Cleveland  was  iueor- 
r,,,:'ated  with  a village  charter,  and  Alfred  Kelley  was  the  first  president.  .Mr. 

I v , • 1 i i. • waa  the  first  attorney  in  Cleveland.  The  first  brick  house  in  the  city  was 
th::t  of  .),  J{,  and  J.  Kelhy,  in  ISM.  in  thiporior-street.  This  edifice  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded bv 'mother,  built  by  Alfred  Kelley,  still  standing  in  Water-street.  In  JS16 
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the  first  .-bank  was  established  in  the  city,  under  the  title  of  the  “ Commercial  Bank 
of  Lake  Erie.”  The  number  of  vessels  enrolled  as  hailing  this  year  from  Cleve- 
land was  but  seven,  and  their  aggregate  burden  430  tuns.  In  1817,  the  first  church 
was  organized,  which  was  the  Episcopal  church  of  Trinity.  On  July  31,  1818,  the 
first  newspaper,  '"The  Cleveland  Gazdte  and  Commercial  Register ,”  was  issued. 
On  the  1st  of  rfept,  the  same  year,  steamed  in  the  u W alk-in-the- Water,”  tlie  first; 
steamboat  which  entered  the  harbor.  It  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Fish,  hailed 
from  Buffalo,  and  was  on  its  way  to  Detroit. 

In  1810.  Mr.  Barber  built  a log  hut  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  permanent  settler  in  Ohio  City.  The  first  Presbyterian 
church  was  organized  in  1820,  and.  the  stone  church  was  erected  on  the  public 
square  in  1884.  In  1821,  the  first  Sunday  school  was  established  in  Cleveland, 
which  was  attended  by  twenty  scholars.  In  1825,  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  was 
made  by  the  government  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor,  and  during  this  wear 
the  first  steamboat  was  built  here,  and  the  Ohio  Canal  commenced.  In  1827.  the 


Cuyahoga  Furnace  Company  commenced  their  manufactory,  being  the  first  iron 
works  erected  in  the  city.  In  1880,  the  light  house  was  built  at  the  termination  of 
Water-street-,,  the  lantern  of  which- is  135  feet  above  the  water  level.  In  1832,  the 
< 'hi.  Caiial-WMs  .iMpleted,  It  had  occupied  seven  years  in  its  construction,  is  307 
miles  in  length,  and  cost  $5,000,000.  In  1 83b,  Cleveland  was  incorporated  a city: 
the  first  mayor  was  John  Wiilev.  In  1S40,  the  population  had  increased' to  6; 07.1  ; 
in  ! 845.  to  12,200.  In  1851.  Feb.  234,  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  anil  Cincinnati 
Railroad  was  opened  for  travel,  and  on  the  same  day,  forty  miles  of  the  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburg  Bail road  were  likewise  completed.  Population,  this  year,  21.140. 
The  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  was  completed  in 
1852;  it  was  commenced  in  1844. 


Eastern  cieie  of'  Toledo. 

Tin*  vi<  w t ! i«-  iij'jH'aram'*'  of  »i*u-t  vf  ToW-slo.  »is  .■‘•■•ii  from  Us*  opjMidito  lmnk  (if  tho  Muumet,  At  r.ns 

cf  t!k-  F’  rrv  -s.  TIk*  Islam!  Huns**,  tic-  (Jniuii  l’asM-n^vr  LVjiot,  and  the  T*.*l(*jjr;ipU  Stiitiuti  appear 

ttl  tliO  left. 

Toi.F.nn,  is  a city  ami  port  of  entry,  in  Lucas  county,  on  the  western 
bank  of  tlie  Maumee,  -t  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  10  miles  from  Lake  Erie, 
134  miles  X.W.  of  Columbus,  00  S.S.WL  of  Detroit,  and  100  W.  of  Cleve- 
land, and  240,  by  canal,  X.  of  Cincinm. ti.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  M abash 
and  Erie  Canal,  the  longest  in  the  Union;  also  of  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal. 
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It  is  the  port  of  north-eastern  Indiana,  and  of  a large  region  in  north-western 
Ohio.  It  is  eminently  a commercial  town,  has  not  only  great  natural  fa- 
cilities, but  has  also  communication  by  canals  and  railroads  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

The  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  and  the  air-line  railroad  passing  through 
northern  Indiana,  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  Road,  the  Toledo  and 
Detroit  Road,  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  Cleveland  and  To- 
ledo Road,  and  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  Road,  all  terminate  here  in  a com- 
mon center  at  the  Union  Depot.  The  river  is  about  half  a mile  wide  here, 
and  forms  a harbor  admitting  the  largest  lake  vessels.  Population  in  LSGO, 
13,784. 

Toledo'covers  the  site  of  a stockade  fort,  called  Fort  Industry,  erected 
about  the  year  1800,  near  what  is  now  Summit-street.  The  site  of  the  town 
originally  was  two  distinct  settlements — the  upper,  Port  Lawrence,  the  lower, 
Vistula. 

In  the  summer  of.  1833,  Vistula,  under  the  impetus  given  it  by  Captain 
Samuel  Allen,  from  Loekport,  N.  Y.t  and  Major  Stickney,  made  quite  a 
noise  as  a promising  place  for  a town.  At  the  same  time  arrangements  were 
being  made  by  Major  Oliver  and  Mieajah  T.  Williams,  of  Cincinnati,  with 
Daniel  0.  Comstock  and  Stephen  B.  Comstock,  brothers,  from  Loekport,  for 
the  resuscitation  of  Port  Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of  Swan  creek.  The  Com- 
stocks took  an  interest,  and  became  the  agents  of  the  Port  Lawrence  prop- 
erty- 

No  sales  of  any  importance  were  made  before  1833.  In  Vistula,  the  first 
store  was  started  by  Mr.  E * Briggs ; W.  J.  Daniels  was  his  clerk.  Soon  after 
Flagg  & Bissell  opened  a more  extensive  store  of  goods — probably  the  first 
good  assortment  for  the  use  of  white  people.  In  1833,  not  much  progress 
was  made  toward  building  a town  in  Vistula  or  Port  Lawrence.  In  1834, 
speculation  in  lots  began,  and  with  slight  intermission  continued  until  the 
spring  of  1837.  Mr.  Edward  Bissell,  from  Loekport,  a man  of  enterprise 
and  activity,  became  a part  owner,  and -gave  a great  impetus  to  the  growth 
of  Vistula.  Through  him  and  the  Port  Lawrence  owners,  many  men  of  in- 
fluence became  interested  in  the  , new  towns.  Among  these,  Judge  Mason, 
from  Livingston  county,  X.  Y.,  deserves  mention,  as  lie  became  agent  of 
Mr.  Bissell  and  the  other  chief  owners,  and  made  Vistula  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

In  Port  Lawrence  the  first  Toledo  steamer  was  built,  and  called  the  De- 
troit. She  was  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tuns,  and  commanded  by  Capt. 
Baldwin,  son  of  a sea  captain  of  that  name,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers in  that  place. 

In  1836,  Toledo  was  incorporated  as  a city.  The  same  year  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal  was  located,  but  was  not  so  far  finished  as  to  make  its  busi- 
ness felt  until  1S45,  when  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal  was  opened  through 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati. 

In  183a,  Toledo  was  the  center  of  the  military  operations ‘in  the  “ Ohm  and 
Michigan  war” — originating  in  the  boundary  dispute  between  the  two  states.  The 
militia  of  both  states  were  called  out.  and  marched  to  the  disputed  territory,  under 
their  respective  governors — Lucas,  of  Ohio,  and  Mason,  of  Michigan.  No  blood 
was  shed,  although, at  one  time,  serious  results  were  threatened.  Michigan  claimed 
a narrow  strip  on  her  southern  border  of  eight  miles  wide,  which  brought  Toledo 
into  that  state.  The  matter  was  re.ferre  1 to  congress,  who  ceded  to  Michigan  the 
large  peninsula  between  Lakes  Huron,  .Superior  and  Michigan,  now  known  as  the 
copper  region  in  lieu  of  the  territory  in  dispute. 
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PLAN  ILLUSTRATING  THE  BATTLES  OP  THE  MAUMEE. 


Scott.  From  Way  no’s  official  repo 
contains  the  principal  points  of  this 
The  legion  was  on  the  right,  its  thin! 


[Explanations. — The  map  shows 
about  eight  miles  of  the  country  along 
each  side  of  the  Maumee,  including 
the  towns  of  Perrysburg,  Maumee 
City  and  Waterville. 

Just  previous  to  the  battle  of  the 
Fallen  Timbers,  in  August,  1794, 
Wayne’s  army  was  encamped  at  a lo- 
cality called  Rodie  de  Bccuf , a short 
distance  above  the  present  site  of 
Waterville.  The  battle  commenced  at 
the  Presque  Isle  hill.  The  routed  In- 
dians were  pursued  to  even  under  the 
guns  of  the  British  Fort  Miami. 

Fort  Alcigs,  memorable  from  having 
sustained  two  sieges  in  the  year  1813, 
is  shown  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mau- 
mee, with  the  British  batteries  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  near  the  Brit- 
ish fort,  is  the  site  of  Proctor's  en- 
campment 


The  Maumee  Valley  in  which  Tole- 
do is  situated,  is  noted  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  country.  It  was  a favorite 
point  with  the  Indians,  particularly 
that  part  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vil- 
lages of  Maumee  City  and  Perrysburg. 
about  nine  miles  south  of  Toledo.  As 
early  as  1G80,  the  French  had  a trading 
station  just  below  the  site  of  Maumee 
City;  and  in  1794,  the  British  built 
Fort  Miami  on  the.  same  spot.  This 
- was  within  American  territory,  and 
from  this  point  the  British  traders  in- 
stigated the  Indians  to  outrages  upon 
the  American  settlements.  Two  im- 
portant events  occurred  in  this  vicinity 
— the  victory  of  Wayne,  August  2(i, 
1794,  and  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs, 
in  the  war  of  1S12. 

Wayne’s  battle  ground  is  about  three 
miles  south  of  Maumee  City,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  lie  approached 
from  the  south,  having  with  him  about 
three  thousand  men,  of  whom  sixteen 
hundred  were  Kentuckians  under  Con. 
rt  wc  make  the  annexed  extract,  which 
important  victory : 

:s  covered  by  the  Maumee:  one  brigade  of 
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mounted  volunteers  on  the  left,  under  Brig.  Gen.  Todd,  and  the  other  in  the  rear, 
under  Bids;.  Gen.  Barbee.  A select  battalion  of  mounted  volunteers  moved  in  front 
of  the  legion,  commanded  by  Major  Price,  who  was  directed  to  keep  sufficiently 
advanced,  so  as  to  give  timely  notice  for  the  troops  to  form  in  case  of  action,  it  be- 
in  g yet  undetermined  whether  the  Indians  would  decide  for  peace  or  war. 

After  advancing  about  five  miles, 
Major  Price’s  corps  received  so 
severe  afire  from  the  enemy,  who 
were  secreted  in  the  woods  and 
high  grass,  as  to  compel  them  to 
retreat  The  legion  was  .immedi- 
ately formed  in  two,  lines,  princi- 
pally in  a close  thick  wood,  which 
extended  for  miles  on  our  left,  and 
for  a very  considerable  distance 
in  front;  the  ground  being  cov- 
ered with  old  fallen  timber,  prob- 
ably occasioned  by  a tornado, 
which  rendered  it  impracticable 
for  the  cavalry  to  act  with  effect, 
and  afforded  the  enemy  the  most 
favorable  covert  for  their  mode  of 
warfare.  The  savages  were  form- 
ed in  three  lines,  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other,  and  extending  for  near 
two  miles  at  right  angles  with  the  river.  I soon  discovered,  from  the  weight  of 
the  fire  and  extent  of  their  lines,  that  the  enemy  were  in  full  force  in  front,  in 
possession  of  their  favorite  ground,  and  endeavoring  to  turn  our  left  Hank.  1 there- 
fore gave  orders  for  the  second  line  to  advance  and  support  the  first;  and  directed 
Major  General  Scott  to  gain  and  turn  the  right  flank  , of  the  savages,  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  mounted  volunteers,  by  a circuitous  route ; at  the  same  time  1 ordered 
the  front  line  to  advance  and  charge  with  trailed  arms,  and  rouse  the  Indians 
from  their  coverts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  when  up,  to  deliver  a close  and 
well-directed  fire  on  their  backs,  followed  by  a brisk’ charge,  so  as  not  to  give  them 
time  to  load  again. 


WeVNO’s  BvTTT.F.  '.■!>. 

The  view  is  from,  the  north,  slwwiftg  oh  the  left  the  Mau- 
mee and  in  front  Presque  Isle  Hill.  On  the  right,  by  the  road- 
tide,  is  the  noted  Turkey  Foot  Rock.** 


I also  ordered  Captain  A f i s Campbell,  who  commanded  the  legionary  cavalry,  to 
turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  next  the  river,  and  which  afforded  a favorable 
field  for  that  corps  to  act  in.  All  these  orders  were  obeyed  with  spirit  and  prompt- 
itude; but  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge  by  the  first  line  of  infantry,  that 
the  Indians  and  Canadian  militia  and  volunteers  were  driven  from  all  their  coxerts 
in  so  short  a time,  that  although  every  possible  exertion  was  used  by  the  officers 
of  the  second  line  of  the  legion,  and  by  Generals  Feott,  Todd  and  Barbee,  of  the 
mounted  volunteers,  to  gain  their  proper  positions,  but  part  of  each  could  get  up  in 
season  to  participate  in  the  action  ; the  enemy  being  driven,  in  the  course  of  one 
hour,  more  than  two  miles  through  the  thick  woods  already  mentioned,  by  less  than 
one  half  their  numbers.  From  every  account  the  enemy  amounted  to  two  thousand 
combatants.  The  troops  actually  engaged  against  them  were  short  of  nine  hun- 
dred. This  horde  of  savages,  with  their  allies,  abandoned  themselves  to  flight,  and 
dispersed  with  terror  and  dismay,  leaving  our  victorious  army  in  full  and  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  field  of  battle,  which  terminated  under  the  influence  of  the  guns  of 
the  British  garrison. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  more  than  that  of  the  federal  army.  The  woods  were 


* At  this  spot  says  tradition,  an  Indian  chief  named  Turkey  Foot,  rallied  a low  of  his 
uu-n  and  stood  upon  it  fighting  until  his  .strength  becoming  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood,  ho 
i "I  and  breathed  his  last.  Upon  it  have  been  carved  by  the  Indians,  reprosentationsof  tur- 
- lee t,  now  plainly  to  ho  seen,  ami  it  is  said  “the  early  settlors  of  and  travelers  through  tho 
Maumee  valley,  usually  found  many  small  pieces  of  tobacco  deposited  on  this  rock,  which 
had  been  placed  there  by  the  Indians  as  devotional  acts,  by  way  of  sacrifices,  to  uppoase 
the  indignant  spirit  of  the  departed  hero." 
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strewed  for  a considerable  distance  with  the  dead  bodies  of  Indians  and  their  white 
auxiliaries,  the  latter  armed  with  British  muskets  and  bayonets. 

We  remained  three  days  and  nights  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee,  in  front  of  the 
field  of  battle,  during  which  time  all  the  houses  and  eorn-tields  were  consumed 
and  destroyed  for  a considerable  distance,  both  above  and  below  Fort  Miami,  as 
well  as  within  pistol-shot  of  the  garrison,  who  were  compelled  to  remain  tacit  spec- 
tators to  this  general  devastation  and  conflagration,  among  which  -were  the  houses, 
stores  and  property  of  Colonel  M’Kee,  the  British  Indian  agent  and  principal  stim- 
ulator of  the  war  now  existing  between  the  United  States  and  the  savages. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  battle,  was  33  killed  and  ICO  wounded,  inclu- 
ding 5 officers  among  the  killed,  and  19  wounded.  One  of  the  Canadians  tak„en  in 
the  action,  estimated  the  force  of  the  Indians  at  about  1400.  He  also  stated  that 
about  70  Canadians  were  with  them,  and  that  Col.  M’Kee,  Capt.  Elliott  and  Simon 
Girtv  were  in  the  field,  but  at  a respectable  dis-tanee,  and  near  the  river. 

When  the  broken  remains  of  the  Indian  army  were  pursued  under  the  British 
fort,  the  soldiers  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  storming  it.  This,  independent 
of  its  results  in  bringing  on  a war  with  Great  Britain,  would  have  beeu  a desper- 
sT'v  nveasore.  ns  the  fort-  mounted  10  pieces  of  artillery,  and  was  garrison  by  450 
men  while  Wayne  had  no  armament  proper  to- attack  such  a strongly  fortified  place. 
While  the  troops  remained  in  the  vicinity,  there  did  not  appear  to  he  any  commu- 
nication between  the  garrison  and  the  savages.  The  gates  were  shut  against  them, 
and  their  rout  and  slaughter  witnessed  with  apparent  unconcern  by  the  British. 
That  the  Indians  were  astonished  at  the  lukewarmness  of  their  real  allies,  and  re- 
garded the  fort,  in  case  of  defeat,  as  a place  of  refuge,  is  evident  from  various  cir- 
cumstances, not  the  least  of  which  was  the  well  known  reproach  of  Tecumseh,  in 
his  celebrated  speech  to  Proctor,  after  Perry’s  victory.  The  near  approach  of  the 
troops  drew  forth  a remonstrance  from  Major  Campbell,  the  British  commandant, 
to  General  Wayne.*  A sharp  correspondence  ensued,  but  without  any  special  re- 
sults. The  morning  before  the  army-left,  General  Wayne,  after  arranging  his  force 
in  such  a manner  as  to  show  that  they  were  all  on  the  alert,  advanced  with  his  nu- 
merous staff  and  a small  body  of  eavalrv,  to  the  glacis  of  the  British  fort,  recon- 
noitering  it  with  great  deliberation,  while  the  garrison  were  seen  with  lighted 
matches,  prepared  for  any  emergency.  It  is  said  that  Wayne’s  party  overheard 
one  of  the  British  subordinate  officers  appeal  to  Major  Campbell,  for  permission  to 
lire  upon  the  cavalcade,  and  avenge  such  an  insulting  parade  under  his  majesty's 
guns;  but  that  officer  chided  him  with  the  abrupt  exclamation,  “be  a gentleman  ! 
be  a gentleman  f’j 

After  the  defeat  and  massacre  of  the  Kentuckians  under  Winchester  at  the 
Ilivcr  Raisin,  near  the  site  of  Monroe,  Michigan,  in  February.  1813,  Gen. 
II  arrison  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  north-west,  established  his 
advance  post  at  the  foot  of  the  Maumee  Rapids  and  erected  a fort,  subse- 
quently named  Meigs,  in  honor  of  Governor  Meigs. 

"On  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  Lake  Erie,  General  Proctor,  with  .all  his  dispo- 
sable force,  consisting  of  regulars  and  Canadian  militia  from  Malden,  and  a large 
body  of  Indians  under  their  celebrated  chief,  Tecumseh,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  two  thousand  men,  laid  siege  to  Fort  Meigs.  To  encourage  the  Indians,  he  had 

5 lien.  Wayne  was  a man  of  most  ardent  impulses,  and  in  the  heat  of  action  apt  to  forget 
that  he  was  the  general — not  the  soldier.  When  the  attack  $>n  the  Indians  who  were  con- 
cealed behind  the  fallen  timbers,  was  commencing  by  ordering  the  regulars  up,  the  late  Gen. 
Harrison,  then  aid  to  Wayne,  being  lieutenant  with  the  title  of  major,  addressed  his  superi- 
or— “Geu.  Wayne,  I am  afraid  you  will  get  into  the  tight  yourself,  and  forget  to  give  mo 
the  necessary  lield  orders.”  ‘T’crhaji?  1 may,  replied  Wayne,  “and  if  I do,  recollect  the 
standing  order  for  the  day  is,  charge  the  rascals  with  the  bayonet.” 

| That  the  Indian  war  was  in  a groat,  measure  sustained  by  British  influence?,  admits  of 
ample  proof.  Gen.  Harrison,  in  his  letter  to  Hon.  Thomas  Chilton,  shows  this  from  his  own 
personal  observation,  and  concludes  it  with  this  sentence.  “If  then  the  relation  J have  giv- 
en is  correct,  the  war  of  the  revolution  continu'  d in  the  iccutcrn  country,  until  the  jxuec  of  Urccn- 
oille,  in  1793.” 
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promised  them  an  easy  conquest,  and  assured  them  that  General  Harrison  should 
be  delivered  up  to  Tecumseh.  On  the  20th  of  April,  the  British  columns  appeared 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  established  their  principal  batteries  on  a 
commanding  eminence  opposite  the  fort.  On  the  27th,  the  Indians  crossed  the 
river,  and  established  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the  American  lines.  The  garrison, 
not  having  completed  their  wells,  had  no  water  except  what  they  obtained  Irurn  the 
river,  under  a constant  bring  of  the  enemy.  On  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  May, 
their  batteries  kept  up  an  incessant  shower  of  balls  and  shells  upon  the  fort.  On 
the  night  of  the  third,  the  British  erected  a gun  and  morter  battery  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  American  lines.  The  Indi- 
ans climbed  the  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  and  poured  in  a galling  fire 
upon  the  garrison,  in  this  situation  General  Harrison  received  a summons  from 
3 ‘rector  for  a surrender  of  the  garrison,  greatly  magnifying  his  means  of  annoy- 
ance', this  was  answered  by  a prompt  refusal,  assuring  the  British  general  that  if 
he  obtained  possession  of  the  fort,  it  would  not  be  by  capitulation.  Apprehensive 
of  such  an  attack,  General  Harrrison  had  made  the  governors  of  Kentucky  and 
Ohio  minutely  acquainted  with  his  situation,  as  id  stated  to  them  the  necessity  of 
reinforcements  Pot  the  relief  of  Fort  Meigs.  His  requisitions  had  been  zealously 
anticipated,  and  General  Ghiv  was  at  this  moment  descending  the  Miami  with  twelve 
hundred  Kentuckians  for  his  relief. 

“At  twelve  o’clock  in  the  night  of  the  fourth,  an  officer  '*  arrived  from  General 
Clay,  with  the  welcome  intelligence  of  his  approach,  stating  that  he  was  just  above 
the  rapids,  and  could  reach  them  in  two  hours,  and  requesting  his  orders.  Harri- 
son determined  on  a general  sally,  and  directed  Clay  to  land  eight  hundred  men  on 
the  right  bank, Take  possession  of  the  British  batteries,  spike  their  cannon,  imme- 
diately return  to  their  boats,  and  cross  over  to  the  American  fort.  The  remainder 
of  Clay’s  force  were  ordered  to  land  on  the  left  bank,  and  fight  their  way  to  the 
fort,  while  sorties  were  to  be  made  from  the  garrison  in  aid  of  those  operations. 
Captain  Hamilton  was  directed  to  proceed  up  the  river  in  a pirogue,  land  a .sub- 
altern on  the  left  bank,  who  should  be  a pilot  to  conduct  Gen.  Clay  to  the  fort:  and 
then  cross  over  and  station  his  pirogue  at  the  place  designated  for  the  other  di- 
vision to  land.  General  Clay,  having  received  these  orders,  descended  the  river  iii 
order  of  battle  in  solid  columns,  each  officer  raking  position  according  to  his  rank. 
Col.  Dudley,  being  the  eldest  in  command,  led  the  van,  and  was  ordered  to  take  the 
men  in  the  twelve  front  boats,  and  execute  General  Harrison’s  orders  on  the  right 
bank,  lie  effected  his  landing  at  the  place  designated,  without  difficulty.  General 
Clay  kept  close  along  the  left  bank  until  he  came  opposite  the  place  of  Col.  Dudley's 
landing,  but  not  finding  the  subaltern  there,  lie  attempted  to  cross  over  and  join 
Col.  Dudley;  this  was  prevent  by  the  violence  of  the  current  on  the  rapids,  ami  lie 
again  attempted  to  land  on  the  left  bank,  and  effected  it,  with  only  fifty  men  amid 
a brisk  fire  from  the  enemy  on  shore,  and  made  their  way  to  the  fort,  receiving  their 
fire  until  within  the  protection  of  its  guns;  The  other  boats  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Boswell,  were  driven  further  down  the  current,  and  landed  on  the  right 
to  join  Col.  Dudley.  Here  they  were  ordered  to  re-cinbark,  land  on  the  left  bank, 
and  proceed  to  the.  fort.  In  the  mean  time  two  sorties  were  made  from  the  garri- 
son, one  on  the  left,  in  aid  of  Col.  Boswell,  bv  which  the  Canadian  militia  and  In- 
dians were  defeated,  and  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the  fort  in  safety,  and  one  on  the 
right  against  the  British  batteries,  which  was  also  successful.” 

“Col.  Dudley,  with  his  detachment  of  eight  hundred  Kentucky  militia,  eompletc- 


* This  messenger  was  Cant.  William  Oliver,  post  master  at  Cincinnati  in  Taylor’s  admin- 
istration, then  u young  man,  noted  for  his  heroic  bravery.  He  had  previously  hern  >ent 
from  the  fort  at  a time  when  it  was  surround'  d by  Indians,  through  the  wilderness,  with 
instructions  to  General  Clay.  His  return  to  the  Art  was  extremely  dangeron--.  Capr. 
lie  Coeinhs,  now  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  ha  l liven  stmt  by  Col.  Dudley  m common i > to  wi t h liar- 
risen,  lie  approached  the  fort,  and  when  within  .about  a mile,  was  attacked  by  the  h;  ti  <"- 
rmd  after  a gallant  resi-tance  was  fyile  l in  his  olijeet  and  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  !<>-  <d‘ 
nearly  all  of  his  companions.  Oliver  managed  to  get  into  the  fort  through  the  ewer  "t  the 
darktn  ss  of  the  night,  by  which  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Tecumseh  und  his  Indians,  who 
wero  very  watchful  and  had  closely  invested  it.  * 
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!j  succeeded  in  driving;  the  British  from  their  batteries,  and  spiking  the  cannon. 
Having  accomplished  this  object,  his  orders  were  peremptory  to  return  immedi- 
ately to  his  boats  and  cross  over  to  the  fort:  but  the  blind  confidence  which  gener- 
ally attends  militia  when  successful,  proved  their  ruin.  Although  repeatedly  or- 
dered by  Col.  Dudley,  and  warned  of  their  danger,  and  called  upon  from  the  fort  to 
leave  the  ground;  and  although  there  was  abundant  time  for  that  purpose,  before 
the  'British  reinforcements  arrived;  yet  they  commenced  a pursuit  of  the  Indians, 
and  suffered  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  some  feint  skirmishing, 
while  the  British  troops  and  large  bodies  of  Indians  were  brought  up,  and  inter- 
cepted their  return  to  the  river.  Elated  with  their  first  success,  they  considered 
the  victory  already  gained  and  pursued  the  enemy  nearly  two  miles  into  the  woods 
and  swamps,  where  they  were  suddenly  caught  in  a defile  and  surrounded  by 
double  their  numbers.  Finding  themselves  in  this  situation,  consternation  pre- 
vailed ; their  line  became  broken  and  disordered,  and  huddled  together  in  unre- 
sisting crowds,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  mercy  of  the  savages.  For- 
tunately for  these  unhappy  victims  of  their  own  rashness,  General  Tecuinseh  com- 
manded at  this  ambuscade,  and  had  imbibed  since  his  appointment  more  humane 
feelings  than  his  brother  Proctor.  After  the  surrender,  and  all  resistance  had 
ceased,-  the  Indians,  finding  five  hundred  prisoners  at  their  mercy,  began  the  work 
of  massacre  with  the  most  savage  delight.  Tceumseh  sternly  forbade  it,  and  buried 
his  tomahawk  in  the  bead  of  one  of  his  chiefs  who  refused  obedience.  XIA.  -order 
accompanied  with  this  decisive  manner  of  enforcing  it,  put  an  end  to  the  massacre. 
Of  eight  hundred  men  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  escaped.  The  residue  were  slain 
or  made  prisoners.  Col.  Dudley  was  severely  wounded  in  tire  action,  and  after- 
ward tomahawked  and  scalped;* 


-This  defeat  was  occasioned  by  the  impetuous  valor  of  hi3  men.  In  one  of  the  general 
orders  after  the  5th  of  May,  Harrison  ■ takes  occasion  to  warn  his  men  against  that  rash 
bra  very  which  he  says  “ is  characteristic  of  the  Kentucky  troops,  and  if  persisted  in  is  as  fatal 
in  its  results  as  cowardice." 

, After  Dudley  had  spiked  the  batteries,  which  had  but  few  defenders,  some  of  his  men 
loitered  about  the  banks  and  filed  “the  air  with  cheers.  Harrison,  and  a group  of  officers, 
who  were  anxiously  watching  them  from  the  grand  battery,  with  a presentiment  of  the  hor- 
rible fate  that  awaited  them,  earnestly  beckoned  them  to  return.  Supposing  they  were  re- 
turning their  cheers,  they  reiterated  their  shouts  of  triumph.  Harrison  seeing  this,  ex- 
claimed in  tones  of  anguish,  “ they  are  lost  ! they  are  lost ! — can  I never  get  men  to  obey  my 
orders?  " lie  then  offered  a reward  of  a thousand  dollars  to  any  man  who  would  cross  tho 
river  and  apprise  Col.  Dudley  of  his  danger.  This  was  undertaken  by  an  officer,  but  he 
was  too  late. 

Hon.  Joseph.  It.  Underwood,  then  a lieutenant,  lisi'#  given  some  extremely  interesting  de- 
tails of  the  horrible  scenes  which  ensued  : says  he: 

On  our  approach  to  the  oul  garrison,  the  Indians  formed  a line  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
there  being  a perpendicular  bank  to  the  right,  on  the  margin  of  which  tho  road  passed.  I 
perceived  that  the  prisoners  were  running  the  gauntlet,' and  that  the  Indians  were  whipping, 
shooting  and  tomahawking  the  men  as  they  ran  by  their  line.  'When  I reached  the  start- 
ing place,  I dashed  off  as  fast  as  I was  able,  and  ran  near  the  muzzles  of  their  guns,  know- 
ing that  they  would  have  to  shoot  me  while  I was  immediately  in  front,  or  let  me  pass,  for 
to  have  turned  their  guns  up  or  down  their  lines  to  shoot  me,  would  have  endangered  them- 
selves, as  there  was  a curve  in  their  line.  In  this  way  I passed  without  injury,  except  some 
strokes  over  tho  shoulders  with  their  gun-sticks.  As  I entered  the  ditch  around  the  garri- 
son, tho  man  before  me  wa3  shot  and  fell,  and  I fell  over  him.  Tho  passago  fora  while 
was  stopped  by  those  who  fell  over  the  dead  man  and  myself.  How  many  lives  were  lost 
at  this  place  I can  not  toll — probably  between  20  and  40.  The  brave  Captain  Lewis  was 
among  the  number.  When  we  got  within  tho  walls,  we  were  ordered  to  sit  down.  I lay 
In  the  lap  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  a soldier  of  Captain  Henry’s  company,  from  Woodford.  A new 
scene  commenced.  An  Indian,  painted  black,  mounted  the  dilapidated  wall,  and  shot,  ono 
of  th<*  prisoners  next  to  him.  He  reloaded  and  shot  a second,  the  ball  passing  through  him 
ini-)  the  hip  of  another,  who  afterward  di  A,  T was  informed,  at  (‘lev.  land,  of  the  wound. 
The  Sivvavo  then  laid  down  Ids  gun  and  drew  Ids  tomahawk,  with  which  he  killed  two 
others.  When  ho  drew  his  tomahawk  and  jumped  down  among  the  men,  they  endeavored 
to  escape  from  him  by  leaping  over  the  heads  of  each  other,  a ml  thereby  to  placo  others 
between  themselves  and  danger.  Thus  they  vero  heaped  upi  otto  another,  and  as  ] did 
not  rise,  they  trampled  upon  me  so  that  I could  see  nothing  that  was  going  on.  Tho  con- 
fusion and  uproar  of  this  moment  can  not  be  adequately  described.  There  was  an  excite- 
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Proctor  seeing  no  prospect  of  taking  the  fort,  and  finding  his  Indians  fast  leav- 
ing him,  raised  the  siege  on  the  9th  of  May.  and  returned  with  precipitation  to 
Malden.  Tecumseh  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  Indians  remained  in  ser- 
gice ; but  large  numbers  left  in  disgust,  and  were  ready  to  join  the  Americans. 
On  the  left  bank,  in  the  several  sorties  of  the  5th  of  May,  and  during  the  siege, 
the  American  loss  was  eightv-one  killed  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  wounded. 

The  British  force  under  Proctor,  during  the  siege,  amounted,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  ascertained,  to  3,200  men.  of  whom  000  were  British  regulars,  800  Canadian 
militia,  and  1 ,800  Indians.  Those  under  Harrison,  including  the  troops  who  arrived 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  under  Gen.  Clay,  were  about  1,200.  The  number  of 
his  men  fit  for  duty,  was,  perhaps,  less  than  1,100.”* 

On  the  20th  of  July,  the  enemy,  to  the  number  of  5,000,  again  appeared 
before  Fort  Meigs,  and  commenced  a second  siege.  The  garrison  was,  at 
the  time,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Green  Clay,  of  Kentucky.  Finding 
the  fort  too  strong,  they  remained  but  a few  days. 


Sandusky  City,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Erie  county,  is  situated  cm 
the  southern  shore  of  Sandusky  Bay,  3 miles  from  Lake  Erie,  105  miles  N. 
from  Columbus,  4.7  E.  from  Toledo,  210  N.N.E.  from  Cincinnati,  and  60 
from  Cleveland  and  Detroit.  It.  is  also  on  the  northern  division  of  the  Cleve- 
land and  Toledo  Railroad.  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield 
and  Newark,  and  Sandusky,  Dayton  and  Cincinnati  ltailroads.  The  bay 
is  about  20  miles  long  and  5 or  6 wide,  forming  an  excellent  harbor,  into 
which  vessels  of  all  sizes  can  enter  with  safety  in  storms.  The  ground  on 
which  tire  city  stand's,  rises  gently  from  the  shore,  commanding  a fine  view 
of  the  bay  with  its  shipping.  The  town  is  based  upon  an  inexhaustible 
quarry  of  fine  limestone,  which  is  not  only  used  in  building  elegant  and  sub- 


rnent  among  the  Indians,  and  a fierceness  in  their  conversation,  which  betokened  on  the 
part  of  some  a strong  disposition  to  massacre  the.  whole  of  us.  , The  British  officers  and 
sold  ion*  seemed  to  interpose  to  prevent  tin?  further  effusion  of  blood.  Their  expression  was 
**  Oh,  I’lcinc,  with!”  meaning,  ‘‘oh  ! brother,  rptlt'i  " After  the  Indian  who  had  occasioned 
this  horrible  scene,  had  scalped  and  stripped  his  victims,  he  left  vis,  and  a comparative  calm 
ensued.  The  prisoners  resumed  their  scats  on  this  ground.  While  thus  situated,  a tall, 
stout  Indian  walked  into  the  midst  of  us.  drew  a long  butcher  knife  from  his  belt  and  com- 
menced whetting  it.  As  ho  did  so,  he  looked  around  among  the  prisoners,  apparently  se- 
lecting one  for  the  gratification  of  his  vengeance.  I viewed  hi?  conduct,  and  thought  it 
prob, idle  that  he  was  to  give  the  signal  fora  general  massacre.  But  after  exciting  our  fears 
sufficiently  for  his  satisfaction,  he  gave  a contemptuous  grunt  and  went  out  from  among  us. 

Y hen  it  was  near  night,  we  were  taken  in  open  boats  about  nine  miles  down  the  river, 
to  the  British  shipping.  On  the  day  after,  we  were  visited  by  the  Indians,  in  their  bark 
canoe-),  in  order  to  make  a display  of  their  scalps.  Those  they  strung  on  a pole,  perhaps 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  eight  feet  high.  The  pole  was  set  up  perpendicularly  in 
the  bow  of  their  canoes,  and  near  the  top  the  scalps  wore  fastened.  On  some  poles  I saw 
four  or  five.  Bach  scalp  was  drawn  closely  over  a hoop  about  four  inches  in  diameter;  and 
the  flesh  sides,  I thought,  were  painted  red.  Thus  their  canoes  were  decorated  with  a flag- 
staff of  n most  appropriate  character,  bearing  human  scalps,  the  horrid  ensigns  of  savage 
warfare." 

During  the  siege,"  says  an  eye  witness,  “one  of  our  militia  men  took  his  station  on 
the  embankment,  and  gratuitously  forewarned  us  of  every  shot.  In  this  he  became  ?o 
skillful  that  ho  could,  in  almost  every  ease,  predict  the  destination  of  rho  ball.  As  soon  as 
the  smoke  issued  from  the  inu/.7.1o  of  the  gun,  he  would  cry  out,  il  nhot”  or  “ bomb  ,"  as  the 
case  might  be.  Sometimes  he  would  exclaim,  “ block-house  No.  1,"  or  “ look-out  main  bat- 
tet  v ; ” “mxe  for  the  nn'ot  wmc;  " if  »/,,/<  pann.”  In  spite  of  all  the  exp  -tu- 

la! ma  of  his  friends,  he  maintained  his  post.  Ono  day  there  came  a shot  that  seemed  to 
d'  fy  all  his  calculations.  He  stood  silent — motionless — perplexed.  In  the  same  iiwtuit  he 
ten*  *ii" />l  into  etirnih/.  Poor  man  1 ho  should  have  considered,  that  when  there  is  no  ob 
1 i*l 11  i tv  in  the  issue  of  the  smoko,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  above  or  below,  the  fatal  in  os 
Peng,  i-  would  travel  in  the  direct  lino  of  his  vision,  llo  reminded  mo  of  the  pea-ant.  in 
the  s'  - g"  of  Jerusalem,  who  cried  out,  “ woe  to  the  citj  ! woe  to  the  temple  / icoe  to  ingtelj  ! 
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stantial  edifices  in  the  place,  but  is  an  extensive  article  of  export.  It  has  a 
large  trade,  and  its  manufactures,  chiefly  of  heavy  machinery,  are  important. 
Population,  about  12,000. 


North-eastern  vine  of  Public  Square,  Sandusky. 

Tlw*  v;~w  show*.  ftr.'.f.  C;  ginning  at  tlie  left,  the  Episcopal  Church,  then  MTceessivery  the  Dutch  Deformed 
Church,  *!:-.•  <\>urt  Jb'U-*-..  Catholic  Church,  the  High  School.  Congregational  Church,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
and  the  rp  shyteria:!  Churches. 

The  french  established  a small  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  Huron  Hirer,  and 
another  on  the  slime  of  the  hav  on  or  near  the  site  of  Sandusky  City,  which  were 
abandoned  before  the  war  of  the  revolution.  The  small  map  annexed  is  copied 
from  part  of  Evans’  map  of  the  Middle-  British  Colonies,  published  in  1755.  The 

reader  will  perceive  upon  the  east  bank 
of  Sandusky  River,  near  the  bay,  a French 
fort  there  described  as  11  Purl  Jvnandat , 
bui/t  in  175-1.”  The  words  W andots  are, 
doubtless,  meant  for  Wyandot  towns. 

Erie,  Huron,  and  a small  part  of  Otta- 
wa counties  comprise  that  portion  of  the 
Western  .Reserve*  known  as  “ the  fire 
lands,"  being  n tract  of  about  500,000 
acres,  granted  by  the  state,  of  Connecticut 
to  t he  sufferers  by  fire  from  the  British  in 
their  incursions  into  that  state. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  .ascertain  who  the  first 
settlers  were  upon  the  fire  lands.  As  early, 
if  not  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  state, 
several  persons  had  squatted  upon  the  lands, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  streams  and  near  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  led  u hunter's  life  and 
trafficked  with  the  Indians.  But  they  were  a 
race  of  wanderers  and  gradually  disappeared 
before  the  regular  progress  of  the  settlements. 
Those  devoted  missionaries,  the  Moravians,  made  a settlement,  which  they  called  New 


* Tlio  Western,  or  Connecticut  ltoserve,  comprises  the  following  counties  in  northern  Ohio, 
viz;  Ashtabula,  Lake,  Cuyahoga,  Lorain,  Erie,  Huron,  Medina,  Summit,  Portage,  Trum- 
bull, and  the  northern  part  of  Mn honing. 
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Salem,  a.-  early  as  1790,  on  Huron  River,  about  two  miles  below  Milan,  on  tlie  Hathaway 
farm.  They  afterward  settled  at  Milan. 

The  first  regular  settlers  upon  the  fire  lands  were  Col.  Jerard  Ward,  who  came  in  the 
spring  of  1808,  and  Almon  Ruggles  and  Jabez  Wright,  in  the  autumn  succeeding.  Ere  the 
close  of  the  next  year,  quite  a.  number  of  families  had  settled  in  the  townships  of  Huron, 
Florence,  Berlin,  Oxford,  Murguretta,  Portland  and  Vermillion.  These  early  settlers  gen- 
erally erected  the  ordinary  log  cabin,  but  others  of  a wandering  character  built  bark  huts, 
which  were  made  by  driving  a post  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  and  one  higher  between 
each  of  the  two  end  corners,  in  the  middle  to  support  the  roof,  which  were  connected  to- 
gether by  a ridge  pole.  Layers  of  bark  were  wound  around  the  side  of  the  posts,  each  up- 
per layer  lapping  the  one  beneath  to  shed  rain.  The  roof  was  barked  over,  strips  being 
bent  across  from  one  eave  over  the  ridge  pole  to  the  othei,  and  secured  by  poles  op  them. 
The  occupants  of  these  bark  huts  were  squatters,  and  lived  principally  by  hunting.  They 
were  the  semi -civilized  race  that  usually  precedes  the  more  substantial  pioneer  in  the  west- 
ern wilderness. 

Fremont \ formerly  Lower  Sandusky,  on  the  west  bank  of  Sandusky  Paver, 
is  the  county  seat  of*  Sandusky  county,  30  miles  easterly  from  Toledo,  by  the 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  Railroad.  Population  about  4,000. 

The  defense  of  Fort  Stephenson,  at  this  point,  Aug.  2,  1813,  just  after 
the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  was  a memorable  event  in  the  war  of  1812. 

This  post  had  been  established  by  Gen.  IXarrisorv,  on  Sandusky  River,  eighteen 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  forty  east  of  Fort  Meigs.  It  was  garrisoned  by  one 

hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  Major 
George  Croghan,  a young  Kentuckian, 
just  past  twenty-one  years  of  age.  This  . 
fort  being  indefensible  against  heavy 
cannon,  which  it  was  supposed  would 
be  brought  against  it  by  Proctor,  it  was 
judged  best  by  Harrison  and  his  officers 
in  council,  that  it  should  be  abandoned. 
But  the  enemy  appeared  before  the  gar- 
rison on  the  31st  of  July,  before  the  or- 
der could  be  executed;  they  numbered 
thirty-three  hundred  strong,  including 
the  Indians,  and  brought  with  them  six 
pieces  of  artillery,  which,  luckily,  were 
of  light  caliber.  To  Proctor’s  summary 
demand  for  its  surrender,  lie  was  informed  that  he  could  only  gain  access  over  the 
corpses  of  its  defenders.  The  enemy  soon  opening  their  lire  upon  them,  gave 
Croghan  reason  to  judge  that  they  intended  to  storm  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
fort.  In  the  darkness  of  night,  he  placed  his  only  piece  of  artillery,  a six  pounder, 
at  that  point,  and  loaded  it  to  the  muzzle  with  slugs.  On  the  evening  of  the  2d, 
three  hundred  British  veterans  marched  up  to  carry  the  works  by  storm,  and 
when  within  thirty  feet  of  the  masked  battery  it  opened  upon  thom.f  The  effect 
was  decisive,  twenty-seven  of  their  number  was  slain,  the  assailants  recoiled,  and 
having  the  fear  of  Harrison  before  them,  who  was  at  Fort  Seneca,  some  ten  miles 
south,  with  a considerable  force,  they  hastily  retreated  the  same  night,  leaving  be- 
hind them  their  artillery  and  stores. 

Upper  Sundushtp  the  county  scat  of  Wyandot  county,  is  a village  of  about 


* [t'/rreiicw  t»  the  F‘>rt. — Loir  1 — Pickets.  Live  2 — Embankment  from  the  ditch  to  ami 
against  the  picket.  Line  3 — Pry  ditch,  nine  feet  wide  by  six  deep.  Live  4— Outward  em- 
bankment or  glacis.  A — Bb.ek-h<<use  first  attacked  by  cannon,  b.  15 — Bastion  from  which 
tin*  ditch  was  raked  by  Croghan’.s  artillery.  (’ — (liiard  block-house,  in  the  lower  left  ear- 
ner. I»  — Hospital  during  the  attack.  K E H — Military  store-houses.  F — Commissary ‘s 
store- house.  (J — Magazine.  II - -Tort  gate.  K K K — Wicker  gates.  L — Partition  gate. 

fC>»l.  Short,  who  commanded  this  party,  was  ordering  his  men  to  leap  the  ditch,  cut  down 
the  picket!?,  and  give  the  Americans  <o>  quarters,  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded  into  the 
‘bu  ll,  hoisted  his  white  handkerchief  on  the  end  of  his  sword,  ami  begged  for  that  mercy 
which  ho  had  a moment  before  ordered  to  bo  denied  to  his  enemy. 
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1,500  inhabitants,  G3  miles  N.  of  Columbus,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the. Sandus- 
ky, and  on  the  Pittsburg,  Port  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad.  It  was  for- 
merly the  chief  town  of  the  Wyandot  Indians,  who  ceded  their  land  to  the 
United  States  in  1843. 

About  three  miles  north  of  the  town  is  the  battle  ground,  where  Col.  Crawford 
was  defeated  by  the  Indians,  in  1782.  After  the  massacre  of  the  Moravian  Indi- 
ans on  the  Tuscarawas,  the  remainder  settled  in  this  vicinity  among  the  hostile  In- 
dians. A second  expedition  was  projected  on  the  upper  Ohio,  to  invade  the  Wy- 
andot country,  finish  the  destruction  of  the  Christian  Indians,  and  then  destroy 
the  Wyandot  towns  in  the  vicinity.  Four  hundred  and  eighty  men  assembled  at 
the  old  Mingo  towns,  near  the  site  of  Steubenville,  and  elected  Col.  Wm.. Craw- 
ford, a resident  of  Brownsville,  as  their  commander.  This  officer  was  a native  of 
Virginia,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Washington.  At  this  time  he  was  about  50 
years  of  age. 

It  was  determined  to  carry  on  a war  of  extermination — uvo  guar  ter  was  to 
be  given  to  any  man , woman  or  child."  On  the  7th  of  June,  while  marching 
through  the  Sandusky  plains,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  concealed  in  the 
high  gross.  The  fiT’ori  continued  until  night-  closed  in  upon  them,  it  was  then 
determined  to  retreat.  Unfortunately,  instead  of  doing  so  all  in  a body,  one  part 
broke  up  into  small  parties,  arid  these  being  pursued  bv  detachments  of  Indians, 
mostly  tell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Some  were  killed  and  scalped  at  the 
time,  while  others  were  reserved  for  torture.  Among  the  latter  was  CoL  Crawford, 
who  perished  at  the  stake.* 


* The  account  of  the  burning'  of  Crawford  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Knight,  his  companion, 
who  subsequently  escaped.  When  wo  went  to  the  fire,  the  colonel  was  stripped  naked,  or- 
dered to  sit  down  by  the  lire,  and  then  they  beat  him  with  sticks  and  their  fists.  Presently 
after,  I was  treated  in  the  same  manner.  They  then  tied  a rope  to  the  foot  of  a post  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  bound  the  colonel’s  hands  behind  his  back  and  fastened  the  rope  to  the 
ligature  between  his  wrists.  The  rope  was  long  enough  for  him  to  sit  down  or  walk  round 
the  post  once  or  twice,  and  return  the  same  way.  The  colonel  then  called  to  Girty,  and 
asked  him  if  they  intended  to  burn  him  ? Girty  answered,  yes.  The  colonel  said  he  would 
take  it  all  patiently.  Upon  this,  Captain  Pipe,  a Delaware  chief,  made  a speech  to  the  In- 
dians, viz:  about  thirty  or  forty  men,  and  sixty  or  seventy  squaws  and  boys.  When  the 
speech  was  fini-lied,  they  all  yelled  a hideous  and  hearty  assent  to  what  had  been  said.  The 
Indian  men  took  up  their  guns  and  shot  powder  into  the  colonel’s  body,  from  his  feet  as  far 
up  as  his  neck.  I think  that  not  less  than  seventy  loads  were  discharged  upon  his  naked 
body.  They  then  crowded  about  him,  and  to  the  best  of  my  observation,  cut  off  his  ears; 
when  the  throng  had  dispersed  a little,  I saw  the  blood  running  from  both  sides  of  his  head 
in  consequence  thereof. 

The  fire  was  about  six  or  seven  yards  from  the  post  to  which  the  colonel  was  tied ; it  was 
made  of  small  hickory  poles,  burnt  quite  through  in  the  middle,  each  end  of  the  poles  re- 
maining about  six  feet  iu  length.  Three  or  four  Indians,  by  turns,  would  t ike  up,  indi- 
vidually, one  of  these  burning  pieces  of  wood,  and  apply  it  to  his  naked  body,  already 
burnt  black  with  powder.  These  tormentors  presented  themselves  on  every  side  of  him 
with  the  burning  fagots  and  poles.  Some  of  the  squaws  took  broad  boards,  upon  which 
they  would  carry  a quantity  of  burning  coals  and  hot  embers,  and  throw  on  him,  so  that  in 
a short  time,  he  had  nothing  but  coals  of  fire  and  hot.  ashes  to  walk  upon.  In  the  midst  of 
these  extreme  tortures,  ho  called  to  Simon  Girty,  and  begged  of  him  to  shoot  him;  but 
Girty  making  no  answer,  he  called  to  him  again.  Girty  then,  by  way  of  derision,  told  tho 
colonel  that  lie  had  no  gun,  at  tho  same  time  turning  about  to  an  Indian  who  was  behind 
him,  laughed  heartily,  and  by  all  his  gestures,  seemed  delighted  with  the  horrid  scene. 
Girty  then  canto  up  to  me  and  bade  me  prepare  for  death.  lie  said,  however,  I was  not  to 
die  at  that  place,  but.  to  bo  burnt  at  tho  Shawneso  towns.  He'  sworo  by  G — d I need  not 
expect  to  escape  death,  but  should  suffer  it  in  all  its  extremities. 

Col.  Crawford,  at  this  period  of  his  sufferings,  besought  the  Almighty  to  have  mercy  on 
his  soul,  spoke  very  low,  and  bore  his  torments  with  the  most  manly  fortitude.  lie  con- 
tinued in  nil  the  extremities  of  pain  for  an  hour  and  tbr-  quarters  or  two  hours  longer,  as 
i car  us  I can  judge,  when  at  last,  being  almost  exhausted,  ho  lay  down  on  his  belly  ; they 
then  scalped  him,  and  repeatedly  threw  the  scalp  in  my  face,  tolling  me,  '*  that  was  my  great 
captain.”  An  old  squaw  (whoso  appearance  every  way  answered  tho  ideas  people  entertain 
of  tho  devil)  got  a board,  took  a parcel  of  coals  and  ashes  and  laid  them  on  his  back  and 
bead,  after  ho  had  been  scalped;  ho  then  raised  himself  upon  his  feet  and  began  to  walk 
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Near  the  town  of  Upper  Sandusky  stands  the  old  Wyandot  Mission  Church, 
huilt  about  the  year  1824,  from  government  funds,  by  Eev.  James  B.  Un- 
ley.  The  Methodists  here  sustained  the  mission  among  the  Indians  for  many 
years.  In  1816,  John  Stewart,  a mulatto,  a Methodist,  came  here,  and  gain- 
ing much  influence  over  the  na- 
tives, paved  the  way  for  a regular 
mission,  which  was  soon  after 
formed  by  Mr.  Finley,  who  es- 
tablished both  a church  and  a 
school.  This  was  the  first  Indian 
mission  formed  by  the  Methodists 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Mr. 
Finley  was  very  happy  in  his 
efforts,  and  in  his  interesting  his- 
tory of  the  mission,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing touching  anecdote  of  the 
chief  Snmmundewat,  one  of  his 
converts,  who  was  subsequently 
murdered  by  some  vagabond 
whites  in  Hancock  county,  while 
extending  to  them  hospitalities  : 
“ Sum-mun-de-wat  amused  me  after 
he  came  home  by  relating  a circumstance  that  transpired  one  cold  evening,  just  before 
sun-down.  ‘ I met,’  said  he,  * on  a small  path,  not  far  from  my  camp,  a man  who  ask  me 
if  I could  talk  English.’  1 said.  * Little.’  He  ask  me,  ‘ How  far  is  it  to  a house?  * 1 an- 
swer, ‘ I don’t  know — may  be  10  miles- — may  be  8 miles.’  4 Is  there  a path  leading  to  it?’ 
‘ No — bv  and  by  dis  go  out  (pointing  to  the  path  they  were  on),  den  all  woods.  You-  go 
home  me — sleep — me  go  show  you  to-morrow.’  Then  become  my  camp — -so  take  horse 
— tie — give  him  some  corn  and  brush — then  my  wife  give  him  supper,  lie  ask  where  1 
come.  I say,  ‘Saudu-ky.’  lie  say,4  You  know  Finley?  ! ‘ Yes,’ 1 say, ‘he  is  my  brother 

— my  father.’  Then  he  say,  ‘ He  is  my  ■brother.’  Thou  I feel  something  in  my  heart  burn. 
I say,  * You  preacher?  ’ Ho  say,  ‘ Yes;  ’ and  I shook  hands  and  say,  ‘ My  brother!  ’ Then 
we  try  talk.  Then  I say,  4 You  sing  and  pray.’  So  he  did  Then  he  say  to  me,  * Sing 
and  pray.’  So  I did;  and  I so  much  cry  I can't  pray.  No  go  to  sleep — I can’t — I wake — 
my  heart  full.  All  night  I pray  and  praise  God,  for  his  send  me  preacher  to  sleep  ray 
camp.  Next  morning  soon  come,  and  he  want  to  go.  Then  1 go  show  him  through  the 
woods,  until  come  to  big  road.  Then  he  took  my  hand  and  say,  ‘Farewell,  brother;  by 
and  by  we  meet  up  in  heaven.’  Then  me  cry,  and  my  brother  cry.  We  part — I go  hunt. 
All  day  I cry,  am!  no  see  deor  jump  up  and  run  away.  Then  I go  and  pray  by  some  log. 
My  heart  so  full  of  joy,  that  1 can  not  walk  much.  I say.  ‘ I can  not  hunt.’  Sometimes 
1 sing — then  I stop  and  clap  my  hands,  and  look  up  to  God,  my  heavenly  Father.  Then 
the  love  come  so  fast  in  my  heart,  1 can  hardly  stand.  So  I went  home,  and  said,  ‘ This 
is  my  happiest  day.’  ” 


Dayton,  n city,  and  capital  of  Montgomery  county,  is.  situated  on  the  E. 
hank  of  the  Great  Miami,  at  the  mouth  of  Mad  lliver,  60  miles  from 
Cincinnati,  67  from  Columbus,  and  110  from  Indianapolis.  This  is  the 

round  the  post ; they  next  put  a burning  stick  to  him,  as  usual,  but  he  seemed  more  insen- 
sible of  pain  than  before. 

The  Indian  fellow  who  bad  me  in  charge,  now  took  me  away  to  Captain  Pipe’s  house, 
about  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  the  place  of  the  colonel’s  execution.  I was  bound  all 
tight,  and  thus  prevented  from  seeing  the  last  of  the  horrid  spectacle.  Next  morning, 
being  June  12th,  the  Indian  unlied  me;  painted  me  hl.iek,  and  we  set  oil'  for  the  Shawnee 
town,  which  lie  told  me  was  somewhat  less  than  forty  miles  distant  from  that  place.  W o 
soon  came  to  the  spot  where  the  colonel  had  been  burnt,  as  ir  was  partly  in  our  way  : 1 saw 
his  hones  lying  among  the  remains  of  the  tire,  almost  burnt  to  ashes;  I suppose,  after  he 
was  dead,  they  laid  his  body  ou  the  fire.  The  Indian  told  me  that  was  my  big  captain,  and 
gave  the  sculp  halloo. 
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third  city  in  Ohio,  in  population  and  wealth,  and  lias  extensive  manufac- 
tures and  respectable  commerce.  Its  manufactures  consist  principally  of 
railroad  equipments,  iron  ware,  paper,  cotton,  and  woolen  fabrics,  etc. 
The  city  is  laid  out  with  streets  100  feet  wide,  crossing  each  other  at  right 


North-eastern  view  of  the  Court  House , Dayton . 

Erected -at  an  expanse  of  about  8HKMJ00;  ami  127  feet  in  length  by  02  in  breadth.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture is  that  of  the  Parthenon,  with  some  slight  variations. 

angles.  The  public  buildings  are  excellent,  and  much  taste  is  displayed  in 
ti  c construction  of  private  residences,  many  of  which  are  ornamented  by 
fine  gardens  and  shrubbery.  The  abundant  water  power  which  Dayton  pos- 
sesses is  one  of  the  elements  of  its  prosperity.  In  1845,  a hydraulic  canal 
was  made,  by  which  the  water  of  Had  Kiver  is  brought  through  the  city. 
Numerous  macadamized  roads  diverge  from  the  town,  and  radiate  in  all  di- 
rections; several  railroads  terminate  at  Dayton,  and  bv  this  means  communi- 
cation is  had  with  every  point  in  the  Union.  The  Southern  Ohio  Lunatic 
Asylum  is  established  here.  There  are  27  churches,  in  7 of  which  the  Ger- 
man language  is  used.  Population  in  I860,  20,122. 

The  first  families  who  made  a permanent  residence  in  the  place,  arrived  cn 
the  1st  day  of  April,  171)6.  The  first  ID  settlers  of  Dayton,  were  Win.  Ga- 
hagan,  Samuel  Thompson,  Benj.  Van  Clove,  Win.  Van  Glove,  Solomon  Goss, 
'J  iiomas  Davis,  John  Davis.  James  M "Glare,  John  M Glare,  Daniel  Pencil, 
\\  illiam  Ilamer,  Solomon  Hamer,  Thomas  Hamer,  Abraham  Glassmire,  John 
Dorough,  Wm.  Chenoweth,  Jas.  Morris,  IV m.  Xcweom  and  George  Xcweom. 

In  1803,  on  the  organization  of  the  state  government,  Montgomery  county 
was  established.  Dayton  was  made  the  seat  of  justice,  at  which  time  only 
five  families  resided  in  the  town,  the  other  settlers  having  gone  on  to  farms 
in  the  vicinity,  or  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  increase  of 
the  town  was  gradual,  until  the  war  of  1812,  which  made  a thoroughfare  for 
the  troops  and  stores  on  their  way  to  the  frontier. 

Sfirinyjhlii,  a beautiful  city  and  capital  of  Clarke  county,  is  situated  on 
the  National  Load,  on  Mad  [liver,  43  miles  W.  from  Columbus,  and  84  X. 
from  Cincinnati.  It  has  great  water  power,  well  improved  by  a variety  of 
in  ills  and  manufacturing  establishments.  It  is  surrounded  by  a rich  ai 
populous  country.  Several  macadamized  roads  terminate  hero,  and  railroad* 
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connect  it  with  the  principal  towns  in  the  state.  Wittemberg  College,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  chartered  in  1S45,  is  a short  dis- 
tance without  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  with  spacious  grounds.  Popula- 
tion, S,OO0. 

Springfield  was  laid  out  in  1803,  by  James  Demint.  The  old  Indian  town, 
Piqua,  the  ancient  Piqua  of  the  Shawnees,  and  the  birth-place  of  Tecumseii, 
the  celebrated  Indian  warrior,  was  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  3Iad  River, 
about  five  miles  W.  from  Springfield. 

Xenia , the  county  seat  of  Green,  is  a well  built  town  on  the  Little  Miami 
Railroad,  64  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  in  a rich  country.  The  town  was 
laid  off  in  1803,  by  Joseph  C.  Vance.  The  name,  Xenia,  is  said  to  be  an 
old  French  word,  signifying  a New  Year’s  gift.  Wilberforce  University  is 
three  and  a half  miles  north-east  of  Xenia,  an  institution  under  the  care  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North,  for  the  special  purpose  of  educating 
colored  youth  of  both  sexes.  Population  about  5.000. 

About  three  miles  north,  on  the  Little  Miami,  is  the  site  of  the  Shawnee 
town,  Old  Chiliicothe.  It  was  a place  of  note  in  the  early  history  ef  the 
country,  and  a point  to  which  Daniel  Roone.  with  27  other  Kentuckians, 
were  brought  prisoners  in  1778. 

Antioch  College  is  at  Yellow  Springs,  9 miles  north  of  Xenia.  It  is  an 
institution  of  considerable  celebrity,  the  one  over  which  the  late  Horace 
Mann  presided,  with  so  much  reputation  to  himself  and  benefit  to  his  pupils. 


The  engraving  is  a correct  representation  of  the  first  court  house  in  Greene.  It 
was  erected  live  and  a half  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Xenia,  near  the  Payton  road. 
It  was  built  by  Gen.  Pen].  \\  hiteman,  as  a residence  for  Peter  Borders. 

The  first  court  for  the  trial  of  causes  was  held  in  it,  in  August,  1S03,  Prancis 
Punluyy,  presiding  judge.  A grand  jury  of  inquest  were  sworn  u for  the  body  of 
Greene  county.”  Alter  receiving  tin'  charge,  ‘'they  retired  out  of  court’ — a cir- 
cumstance not  to  hi;  wondered  at,  as  there  was  but  one  room  in  the  house.  Their 
place  i » t retirement,  <>r  jury  room,  was  a little  squat  shaped  pole  hut,  shown  oil  the 
right  of  the  view.  But  it  appears  there  was  nothing  h r them  to  do. 

But  they  wore  not  permitted  to  remain  idle  long:  the  spectators  in  attendance 
promptly  took  the  matter  into  consideration.  They,  doubtless,  thought  it  a great 
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pity  to  have  a learned  court  and  .nothing  for  it  to  do;  so  they  set  to  and  cut  out 
employment  for  their  honors  by  engaging  in  divers  hard  fights  at  fisticuffs,  right 
on  the  ground,  k’o  it  seems  our  pioneers  fought  for  the  benefit  of  the  court.  At 
all  events,  while  their  honors  were  waiting  to  settle  differences  according  to  law, 
they  were  making  up  issues  and  settling  them  by  trial  “ by  combat  ” — a process  by 
which  they  avoided  the  much  complained  of  “laws’  delay,”  and  incurred  no  other 
damages  than  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses,  which  were  regarded  as  mere  trifles, 
of  course.  Among  the  incidents  of  the  day,  characteristic  of  the  times,  was  this: 

A Mr. — , of  Warren  county,  was  in  attendance.  Owen  Davis,  the  owner  of  a 

mill  near  by,  and  a brave  Indian  fighter,  as  well  as  a kind-hearted,  obliging  man, 
charged  this  "Warren,  county  man  with  speculating  in  pork , alias  stealing  his 
neighbor’s  hogs.  The  insult  was  resented — a combat  took  place  forthwith,  hi  which 
Davis  proved  victorious.  He  then  went  into  court,  and  planting  himself  in  front 
of  the  judges,  he  observed,  addressing  himself  particularly  to  one  of  them,  ‘ Well, 

Ben,  I've  iclapped  that hog  thief — rchat's  the  damage — what’s  to  pay  ? and, 

thereupon,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  drew  out  his  buckskin  purse,  contain* 
ing  8 or  10  dollars,  and  slammed  it  down  on  the  table — then  shaking  his  fist  at  the 

judge  whom  he  addressed,  he  continued,  ‘ Yes,  Ben,  and  if  you’d  steal  a hog , 

y,.>uf  I'd  ichip.yvi  too.1  He  had,,  doubtless,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  as  there 
was  a court,  the  luxury  of  fighting  could  not  be  indulged  in  gratis,  and  he  was  for 
paying  op  as  he  went  Seventeen  witnesses  were  sworn  and  .sent  before  the  grand 
jury,  and  nine  bills  of  indictment  were  found  the  same  day — all  for  affrays  and 
assaults  and  batteries  committed  after  the  court  was  organized.  To  these  indict- 
ments the  parties  all  pleaded  guilty,  and  were  fined— Davis  among  the  rest,  who 
was  fined  eight  dollars  for  his  share  in  the  transactions  of  the  day.” 

Greenville , the  capital  of  Darke  county,  on  the  Greenville  and  Miami 
Railroad,  is  about  121  miles  "W.  from  Columbus.  It  contains  some  1,500 
inhabitants.  In  1793,  Gen.  Wayne  built  Fort  Greenville  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town,  and  here  the  treaty  of  Greenville  was  concluded,  between  Gen. 
Wayne  and  the  Indians.  Gen.  St.  Clair,  at  the  bead  of  1,400  men,  was  de- 
feated by  the  Indians  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Darke  county,  upward  of 
20  miles  from  Greenville,  Nov.  4,  1791.  The  great  object  of  St.  Clair’s 
campaign  was  to  establish  a line  of  military  posts  between  Fort  Washington 
(Cincinnati),  and  the  junction  of  Si.  Mary  and  St.  Joseph  Rivers,  now  Fort 
Wayne.  The  description  of  the  battle  is  from  Monctte’s  history: 

On  the  3d  of  November,  the  army  encamped  in  a wooded  plain,  among  the 
sources  of  a Wabash  tributary,  upon  the  banks  of  several  small  creeks,  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  the  Miami  towns.  The  winter  had  already  commenced,  and  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow  three  inches  deep. 

Next  morning,  Nov.  1th,  just  before  sunrise,  and  immediately  after  the  troops 
bad  been  dismissed  from  parade,  the  Indians  made  a furious  attack  upon  the  mili- 
tia. whose  camp  was  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  advance  of  the  main  camp  of 
the  regular  troops.  The  militia  immediately  gave  way,  and  fled  with  great  pre- 
cipitation and  disorder,  with  the  Indians  in  close  pursuit;  and,  rushing  through  the 
camp,  they  threw  the  battalions  of  Majors  Butler  and  Clark  into  confusion.  The 
utmost  exertions  of  those  officers  failed  to  restore  complete  order.  The  Indians, 
pressing  close  upon  the  militia,  immediately  engaged  Butler’s  command  w ith  great 
intrepidity  and  fury.  The  attack  soon  became  general  both  in  the  front  and  second 
lines,  but  the  weight  of  the  enemy’s  tire  was  directed  against  the  center  of  each 
line,  where  the  artillery  was  stationed.  Such  was  the  intensity  of  the  enemy's  fire, 
that  the  men  were  repeatedly  driven  from  their  guns  with  great  loss.  Confusion 
was  spreading  among  the  troops,  from  the  great  numbers  who  were  constantly  fall- 
ing, while  no  impression  was  made  by  their  fire  upon  the  enemy.  “ At  length  re- 
sort was  had  t<  U.e  havonet. — Col.  Darke  was  ordered  to  charge  with  part  of  the 
second  line,  and  endeavor  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  This  order  was  ex- 
ecuted with  great  spirit.  The  Indians  instantly  gave  wav,  and  were  driven  hack 
three  or  four  hundred  yards;  but,  for  want  of  a sufficient  number  of  riflemen  to 
pursue  this  advantage,  they  soon  rallied,  and  the  troops  were  obliged  in  turn  to 
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full  back.  At  this  moment,  the  Indians  had  entered  our  camp  by  the  left  flunk, 
having  driven  back  the  troops  that  were  posted  there.  Another  charge  wtfs  made 
here  by  the  second  regiment,  1 hitler’s  and  Clark’s  battalions,  with  equal  effect,  and 
it  was  repeated  several  times,  and  always  with  success;  but  in  each  charge  several 
men  were  lost,  and  particularly  the  officers;  which,  with  raw  troops,  was  a loss 

altogether  irremedia- 
ble. In  the  last  charge 
Major  llutler  was  dan- 
gerously wounded,  and 
everj'  officer  of  the 
second  regiment  fell 
except  three.  The  ar- 
tillery being  now  si- 
lenced, and  all  the  of- 
ficers killed  except 
Capt.  Ford,  who  was 
severely  wounded,  and 
more  than  half  the 
army  having  fallen,  it 
became  necessary  to 
make  a retreat,  if  pos- 
sible. This  was  im- 
mediately done,  while 
Major  Clark  protected 
the  rear  with  his  bat- 
talion. The  retreat 
was  precipitous  : it  was 
a perfect  flight.  The 
camp  and  artillery  was 
abandoned;  not  a horse 
was  alive  to  draw  the 
cannon.  The  men,  in 
their  flight  and  conster- 
nation, threw  away  their  arms  and  accouterments  after  pursuit  had  ceased,  and 
the  road  was  strewed  with  them  for  more  than  four  miles.  The  rout  continued  to 
Port  Jefferson,  twenty-nine  miles.  The  action  began  half  an  hour  before  sunrise, 
the  retreat-  commenced  at  half  past  nine  o’clock,  and  the  remnant  of  the  army 
reached  Port  Jefferson  just  after  sunset.  The  savages  continued  the  pursuit  for 
four  miles,  when,  fortunately,  they  returned  to  the  scene  of  action  for  scalps  and 
plunder. 

In  this  most  disastrous  battle,  thirty-eight  commissioned  officers  were  killed  on 
the  field.  Six  hundred  non-commissioned  -officers  arid  privates  were  cither  killed 
or  missing.  Among  the  wounded  were  twenty-one  commissioned  officers,  and  two 
hundred  and  forty-two  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  Many  of  the 
wounded  died  subsequently  of  their  wounds.  The  Indian  loss  did  not  exceed  sixty 
warriors  killed. 

The!  grand  error  in  this  campaign  was  the  impolicy  of  urging  forward  on  a dan- 
gerous service,  far  in  to  the  Indian  country,  an  army  of  raw  troops,  who  were  un- 
willing to  enter  upon  the  campaign,  as  was  fully  evinced  by  frequent-  desertions  n-i 
they  approached  the  hostile  towns.  The  army  w:  s fatally  reduced  by  the  dettich- 
ment  sent  to  overtake  the  deserters  from  the  Kentucky  militia;  and  Gen.  St.  Clair 


Plan  of  St.  Claiu’s  Battle  Field.* 


* Refcrencea. — A — High  ground,  on  which  the  militia  were  encamped  at  tho  commence- 
ment of  the  action.  B C — Enc ;> mpment  of  tho  main  urmy.  D — Retreat  of  tho  militia  at 
tho  beginning  of  the  battle.  E — .St.  Clair’s  trace,  on  which  the  defeated  army  retreated. 
E — Place  where  Gen.  Butler  nnd  other  officers  were  buried.  G — Trail  to  Girty’s  Town,  on 
th<'  River  St.  Marys,  at  what  is  now  the  village  of  St.  Marys.  H — Sito  of  Fort  Recovery, 
built  by  Wayne  ; the  line  of  Darko  nnd  Mercer  runs  within  a few  rods  of  tho  sito  of  the 
fort.  I — Place  where  a brass  cannon  was  found  buried,  in  1S30  ; it  is  on  tho  bottom  where 
the  Indians  yrere  three  times  driven  to  the  high  land  with  tho  bayonet. 
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himself  was  quite  infirm,  and  often  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  commander- 
in-chief.  On  the  fatal  clay  of  his  defeat,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  be  mounted  upon 
his  horse,  either  from  physical  infirmity  or  culpable  intemperance.* 

The  Indians  engaged  in  this  terrible  battle  comprised  about  nine  hundred  war- 
riors.  Among  them  were  about  four  hundred  Shawnese,  commanded  by  Blue 
Jacket,  and  chiefly  from  the  waters  of  the  Wabash.  The  remainder  were  com- 
manded bv  Little  Turtle,  Luekongahelas,  consisting  of  Delawares,  Wyandots,  Bota- 
watamies,  and  Mingoes.  The  Delawares  alone  numbered  nearly  four  hundred  war- 
riors, who  fought  with  great  fury.  On  the  ground,  during  the  battle,  were  seen 
several  British  officers  in  full  uniform  from  Detroit,  who  had  come  to  witness  the 
strife  which  they  had  instigated.  Simon  Girty  commanded  a party  of  Wyandots. 

Among  the  camp-followers  in  this  campaign  were  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
women,  of  whom  fifty-six  were  killed  during  the  carnage;  the  remainder  were 
chiefly  captured  the  Indians. 

Wayne’s  troops  subsequently  built  a fort,  called  Fort  Recovery , on  the  sito 
of  the  battle  ground.  In  the  summer  of  1704.  a second  battle  was  fought 
.under  the  walls  of  the  fort,  between  140  Americans,  under  Major  McMahon, 
and  a party  .of  Indians,  led  on  by  British  officers.  McMahon  and  22  others 
‘were  killed,  but  the  survivors  gained  the  fort,  which  the  enemy  also  attacked 
but  were  driven  off  with  severe  Loss. 


Within  Ohio,  beside  those  already  noticed  are  a large  number  of  city- 
like  towns,  most  of  which  are  on  the  lines  of  railroads,  are  capitals  of  their 
respective  counties,  have  numerous  churches,  literary  institutions,  manufac- 
tories, and  varied  branches  of  industry — some  arc  lighted  with  gas,  have 


$ St.  Clair  was  an  unfortunate  officer  in  the  "Revolution,  but  still  retained  the  conSdenc-9 
and  friendship  of  Washington.  In  Hush's  “ Washington  in  Domestic  Life,”  is  an  account 
of  the  interview  between  Mr,  Tobias  Lear,  his  private  secretary,  and  Washington,  imme- 
diately after  the  reception  by  the  latter  of  the  news  of  St.  Clair’s  defeat: 

“ The  general  now  walked  backward  and  forward  slowly  for  some  minutes  without  speak- 
ing. Then  he  sat  down  on  a sofa  by  the  fire,  telling  Mr.  Lear  to  sit  down.  To  this  moment 
there  had  been  no  change  in  his  manner  since  his  interruption  at  tabie.  Mr.  Lear  now  per- 
ceived emotion.  This  rising  in  him,  he  broke  out  suddenly,  * It’s  all  over — St.  Clair’s  de- 
feated— routed;  the  officers  nearly  all  killed,  the  men  by  wholesale;  the  rout  .complete — 
too  shocking  to  think  of — and  a surprise  in  the  bargain  1' 

He  uttered  all  this  with  great  vehemence.  Then  he  paused,  got  up  from  the  sofa  and 
walked  about  the  room  several  times,  agitated  but  saying  nothing.  Is  ear  the  door  he  stopped 
short,  and  stood  still  a few  seconds,  when  his  wrath  became  terrible. 

‘ Yes,'  he  bur.-t  forth,  ‘/We  on  this  very  spot,  I to>>k  leave  of  him  ; I wished  him  success 
and  honor;  you  have  your  instructions,  I said,  from, the  secretary  of  war,  I bad  a strict  eye 
to  them,  and  will  add  hut  one  word — beware  of  a surprise.  I repeat  it,  beware  ok  a SVK- 
peise — you  know  how  the  Indians  fight  us.  lie  went  off"  with  that  as  my  last  solemn  warn- 
ing thrown  into  his  ears.  And  yet!  to  suffer  that  army  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  hack’d,  butch- 
ered, tomahaw’d  by  a surprise — the  very  tiling  I guarded  him  against  1 I Oh, God,  oh,  God, 
he’s  worse  than  a murderer  I how  can  he  answer  it  to  his  country  : — the  blood  of  the  slain  is 
upon  him — the  curse  of  widows  and  orphans— the  curse  of  Heaven?’ 

This  torrent  ea mo  out  in  tones  appalling.  II is  very  frame  shook.  It  was  awful,  said 
Mr.  Lear.  More  than  onco  he  threw  his  hands  up  as  he  hurled  imprecations  upon  St.Clair. 
Mr.  Lear  remained  speechless,  awed  into  breathless  silence. 

Washington  sat  down  on  the  sofa  once  more.  He  seemed  conscious  of  his  passion,  and 
uncomfortable.  He  was  silent.  II i 3 warmth  beginning  to  subside,  be  at  length  said  in  an 
altered  voice:  ‘This  must  not  go  beyond  this  room.'  Another  pause  followed — a longer 
one — when  he  said,  in  a tone  quite  low,  ‘ General  St.  Clair  shall  have  justice ; I looked 
hastily  through  the  dispatches,  saw  the  whole  disaster,  hut  not  all  the  particulars  ; I will 
receive  him  without  displeasure;  I will  hear  him  without  prejudice;  he  shall  have  full  jus- 
tice.’ 

He  was  now,  said  Mr.  Lear,  perfectly  calm.  Half  an  hour  had  gone  by.  Tho  storm  was 
over;  and  no  sign  of  it  was  afterward  seen  in  his  conduct,  or  heard  in  his  conversation. 
The  result  is  known.  Tho  whole  ease  was  investigated  by  congress.  St.  Clair  was  excul- 
pated and  regained  the  confidence  Washington  had  in  him  when  appointing  him  to  that 
command,  lie  had  put  himself  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and  escaped  unhurt,  though 
so  ill  as  to  ho  carried  on  a litter,  and  unable  to  mount  his  horse  without  help.” 
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fire  companies,  and  are,  indeed,  small  cities.  Yvr e mention  the  more  promi- 
nent, giving  their  populations,  according  to  the  census  of  1860. 

Mount  Vernon  City,  Knox  county.  Population  4,147.  Five  miles  east  of 
it-,  is  G-rarabier,  the  seat  of  Kenyon  College,  founded  in  1827,  and  named’ 
after  Lord  Kenyon,  one  of  its  principal  benefactors. 

Mansfield  City , Richland  county,  a manufacturing  town,  a great  railroad 
center,  with  11  churches,  70  stores,  six  manufactories,  and  a population  of 
4,540.  Wooster,  Wayne  county,  has  CO  stores,  10  churches,  and  in  1858, 
4,837  inhabitants.  Canton , Stark  county,  has  4,042  people.  Massillon,  in 
the  same  county,  has  a population  of  3,680.  Youngstown,  in  Mahoning 
county  has  2,758  inhabitants.  All  of  the  above  are  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  state,  in  the  richest  wheat  counties  of  Ohio. 

Akron , Summit  county, had  lOOstores  of  various  kinds,  and  7,000  inhab- 
itants. It  is  on  the  summit  level  of  the  Ohio  canal,  and  has  abundance  of 
water  power  from  the  canal  and  Cuyahoga  River,  which  is  employed  in  a 
variety  .of  •'manufactures.-  The  manufacturing  village  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  is 
six.  miles  north-east  of  Akron  : the  river  falls  there,  in  the  space  of  two  and 
a half  miles,  more  than  200  feet.  Western  Reserve  College  is  at  Hudson, 
eight  and  a half  miles  northerly  from  the  last.  NonvaTk,  Huron  county, 
has  2,867  inhabitants.  Elyria,  Lorain  county,  has  1,615  inhabitants,  Obcrlin 
in  the  same  county,  2.012  inhabitants:  the  collegiate  institute  at  Oberiiu  is 
a flourishing  institution,  numbering  several  hundred  pupils  of  both  sexes.* 
Warrf  a,  Trumbull  county,  has  2,402  inhabitants.  Ravenna , Portage  county, 
has  36  stores,  and  a population  of  1,797.  Rainesville,  Lake  county,  has 
2,615  inhabitants.  Ashtabula,  in  Ashtabula  county,  1,427  inhabitants.  The 
above  are  on  the  Western  Reserve. 

Tiffin,  Seneca  county,  is  the  seat  of  Heidelberg  College,  and  a theological 
seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  It  has  12  churches  and  4.010 
inhabitants.  Bucyrus , Crawford  county,  has  40  stores  and  2,210  inhabitants. 
Delaware,  ^Delaware  county,  has  14  churches  and  3,895  inhabitants.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  two  female  colleges.  Belle- 
fiontaine,  Logan  county,  lias  2,600  inhabitants.  Sidney,  Shelby  county,  has 
2,055  inhabitants.  JJrbana,  Champaign  county,  the  seat  of  Urbana  Univer- 
sity and  a female  seminary,  has  a population  of  3,429.  Rigua,  Miami 
county,  lias  40  stores,  numerous  manufactories,  mechanic  shops,  and  4,620 
inhabitants.  Troy,  in  the  same  county,  has  2,64.0  inhabitants.  Lima,  in  Allen 


* Many  of  the  pupils  at  Oberlin,  male  and  female,  are  of  African  origin,  and  mingle  on 
terms  of  social  equality  with  the  others.  This  singularity  is  in  accordance  with  the  an- 
nexed published  synopsis  of  the  institution: 

1.  To  educate  youths  of  both  sexes,  so  as  to  secure  the  development  of  a strong  mind  in 
a sound  body,  connected  with  a permanent,  vigorous,  progressive  piety — all  to  bo  aided  by  a 
judicious  system  of  manual  labor. 

2.  To  beget  aud  to  confirm  in  the  process  of  education  the  habit  of  self-denial,  patient 
endurance,  a chastened  moral  courage,  aud  a devout  consecration  of  the  whole  being  to 
God,  in  seeking  the  best  good  of  man. 

3.  To  establish  universal  liberty  by  the  abolition  of  every  form  of  sin. 

•1.  To  avoid  the  deba-dng  association  of  the  heathon  classics,  and  make  the  bible  a text- 
book in  all  the  departments  of  education. 

5.  To  raise  up  a church  and  ministers  who  shall  bo  known  and  read  of  all  men  in  deep 
sympathy' with  Christ,  in  holy  living,  and  in  efficient,  action  against  all  which  God  lorbids. 

fi.  To  furnish  a seminary,  afi.  rding  thorough  instruction  in  uli  tho  branches  of  an  edu- 
cation for  both  sexes,  and  in  which  colored  persons,  of  both  sexes,  shall  be  freely  admitted, 
and  on  the  terms  of  equality  and  brotherhood. 
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county,  has  2079  Inhabitants.  All  of  the  above  are  in  the  north-western 
quarter  of  the  state,  north  of  the  national  road  and  west  of  Columbus. 

Lebanon,  Warren  county,  has  2,498  inhabitants.  Union,  Preble  county, 
and  Germantown , Montgomery  county,  have  each  about  1,500  inhabitants, 
as  also  have  Wilmington,  Hillsboro1  and  Greenfield . - Ripley,  on  the  Ohio 
Kiver  in  Brown  county,  has  2,715  inhabitants.  The  above  are  all  in  the 
solith-western  quarter  of  Ohio. 

Lancaster,  Fairfield  county,  has  4,320  inhabitants.  Logan,  Hocking 
county,  M'  Comielhuille,  in  Morgan.  WelUville,  in  Columbiana,  New  Lisbon, 
in  Columbiana,  and  Cambridge , in  Guernsey  county,  have  each  about  1500 
inhabitants.  Romeroy , on  the  Ohio  Elver,  in  Meigs  county,  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  coal  producing  region  of  the  state,  to  which  it  owes  its  impor- 
tance ; its  population  is  6,4S0.  Ironton,  on  the  Ohio  Kiver,  in  Lawrence 
county  has  3,700  inhabitants.  This  town  was  laid  out  in  1849,  by  the  Ohio 
Iron  and  Coal  Company,  and  derives  its  importance  from  the  iron  business, 
tbe  principal  furnaces  of  the  Ohio  iron  district  being  in  its  vicinity.  All  of 
the  above,  -excepting  Welisville  and  New  Lisbon,  are  in  the  south-eastern 
quarter  of  Ohio. 

Beside  the  above,  Ohio  contains  many  villages  ranging  from  1,000  to 
2,000  inhabitants.. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  MISCELLANIES,  ETC. 


Tecumseh , the  renowned  warrior  and  chieftain  of  the  Shawnees,  was  horn 
about  the  year  1708,  at  the  Indian  town  of  Piqua,  situated  on  the  north  side 
__ of  Mad  River,  some  five  miles 
" _y  __X=  west  of  the  site  of  Springfield, 

Clarke  county.  lie  early  showed 
a passion  for  war,  and  at  17 
years  evinced  signal  prowess  in 
the  capture  of  some  boats  on  the 
Ohio;  but  when  his  party  burned 
a prisoner,  he  was  struck  with 
horror,  and  by  his  eloquence 
persuaded  them  never  to  be 
guilty  of  a like  act  again.  In 
1795,  he  became  a chief,  and  soon  rose  to  distinction  among  his  people. 
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Site  or  Piqua. 

An  Indian  village  and  the  birth-place  of  Tecumseh. 


In  1805,  Tecumseh  and  his  brother  Lanlewasikaw,  the  prophet,  established 
themselves  at  Greenville  and  gained  a great  mtluencc  over  the  Indians,  through 
the  pretended  sorcery  of  the  latter.  Shortly  after  the  great  project  of  Tecumseh 
was  formed  of  a confederacy  of  all  the  western  tribes  against  the  whites.  In  this 
he  was  backed,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  insiduous  influence  of  British  agents,  who 
presented  the  Indians  with  ammunition,  in  anticipation,  perhaps,  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  in  which  event  the  union  of  all  the  tribes  against  tho 
Americans  was  desirable. 

The  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  fought  Nov.  7,  1811,  with  the  brother  of  Tecumseh,  in 
which  the  prophet-  was  defeated,  for  a time  annihilated  the  hopes  of  the  brothers. 
Tecumseh  was  not  in  this  battle.  In  the  war  which  soon  after  ensued  with  ling- 
land,  Tecumseh  was  the  ally  of  King  George,  and  held  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  having,  under  his  command,  a1  -out  2,000  Indians.  IIo  was  present  at 
several  engagements,  and  was  eventually  killed  in  the  battle  of  Moravian  towns, 
in  Canada,  near  Detroit,  OrL  5,  1813. 


“ Thus  fell  the  Indian  warrior  Tecumseh,  in  the  *Mth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  five  feet 
ten  inches  high,  anil  with  more  than  usual  stoutness,  possessed  all  tho  agility  and  nerse- 
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verance  of  the  Indian  character.  His  carriage  was  dignified,  his  eye  penetrating,  his 
countenance,  which  even  in  death,  betrayed  the  indications  of  a lofty  spirit,  rather  of  the 
sterner  cast.  Had  he  not  possessed  a certain  austerity  of  manners,  lie  could  never' have 
controlled  the  wayward  passions  of  those  who  followed  him  to  battle.  He  was  of  a silent 
habit,  but  when  his  eloquence  became  roused  into  action  by  the  reiterated  encroachment 
of  the  A mericans,  his  strong  intellect  could  supply  him  with  a flow  of  oratory  that  enabled 
him,  as  be  governed  in  the  held,  so  to  prescribe  in  the  council.” 

“ William  Heart/  Harrison  was  born  in  Charles  county,  Virginia,  Feb.  9,  1773  ; 
was  educated  at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and  afterward  studied  medicine.  He 

received,  from  Washington,  a military  com- 
mission in  1791,  and  fought  under  Wayne  in 
1792.  After  the  battle  of  Maumee  Rapids,  lie 
was  made  captain,  and  placed  in  command  of 
Fort  Washington.  In  1797,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  North-west  Territory  ; and  in  1799  and  1800,  he  was  a delegate  to 
congress.  Being  appointed  governor  of  Indiana,  he  was  also  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs,  and  negotiated  thirteen  treaties.  He  gained  a great  victory  in  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  Nov.  7,1811.  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  he- was  com- 
mander of  the  Nor i lowest  army,  and  was  distinguished  in  the  defense  of  Fort 
Meigs,  and  the  victory  of  the  Thames.  From  1816  to  1819,  he  was  a representa- 
tive in  congress,  from  Ohio;  and  from  1826  to  1S2S,  United  States  Senator.  In 
1828,  he  was  minister  to  the  Republic -of  Colombia;  and  on  his  return  he  resided 
upon  his  farm,  at  North  Bend,  Ohio.  In  1840,  he  was  elected  president  of  tiie 
United  States,  by  234  votes  out  of  294,  and  inaugurated  March  4,  1841.  He  died 
in  the  presidential  mansion,  April  4,  1841.” 


In  traveling  tit  rough  the  west,  one  often  meets  with  scenes  that  remind 
him  of  another  land.  The  foreigner  who  makes  his  home  upon  American 

sol!,  does  not  at  once  assimilate 
in  language,  modes  of  life,  and 
current  of  thought  with  those 
congenial  to  his  adopted  coun- 
try. The  German  emigrant  is 
peculiar  in  this  respect,  and  so 
much  attached  is  lie  to  his 
fatherland,  that  years  often 
, elapse  ere  there  is  any  percepti- 
1 ble  change.  The  annexed  en- 
: graving,  from  Howe's  Ohio,  il- 
lustrates these  remarks:  ‘;It 

; shows  the  mud  cottage  of  a 
German  Swiss  emigrant,  now 
standing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  others  of  like  character,  in 
the  north-western  part  of  Co- 
lumbiana county,  Ohio.  The 
frame  work  is  of  wood,  with  the  interstices  filled  with  light  colored  clay,  and 
the  whole  surmounted  by  a ponderous  shingled  roof,  of  a picturesque  form. 
Beside  the  tenement,  hop  vines  are  clustering  around  their  slender  support- 
ers, while  hard  by  stands  the  abandoned  log  dwelling  of  the  emigrant — de- 
serted for  one  more  congenial  with  his  early  predilections.’’ 

Return  Jonathan  Meigs*  was  born  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  iu  1740.  Ho 
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Swiss  Ekwkaxi 


Cottage. 


* bossing  gives  this  pleasant  anecdote  of  the  origin  of  his  natne,  Ketcrn.  “A  bright-eyed 
Connecticut  girl  was  disposed  to  coquette  with  her  lover,  Jonathan  Meigs;  and  on  ono  «>c» 
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■was  a colonel  in  the  army  of  the  revolution,  and  saw  much  service.  He  was  with 
Arnold  at  Quebec,  was  one  of  the  first  to  mount  the  parapet  at  the  storming  of 
fcdony  Point,  and  received  an  elegant  sword  and  a vote  of  thanks  for  a gallant  ex- 
ploit at  Sugg  Harbor,  where,  with  70  of  his  “Leather  Cap  Battalion,”  composed  of 
Connecticut  men,  he  stormed  a British  post,  and  carried  off  nearly  a hundred  pris- 
oners. After  the  war  he  became  a surveyor  for  the  Ohio  Land  Company,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Marietta.  He  drew  up  a system  of  laws  for  the  first  emi- 
grants, which  were  posted  on  a large  oak  near  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  He 
was  appointed  a judge  by  Gen.  St.  Clair,  and  in  1801  Indian  agent  by  Jefferson 
among  the  Cherokees,  among  whom  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  in  1823, 
at  the  age  of  83  years.  The  Indians  loved  and  revered  him  as  a father.  His  son, 
Heturn  Jonathan  Meigs,  represented  Ohio  in  the  United  States  Senate,  from  1808  to 
3S10;  was  governor  of  the  state  from  1310  to  1814,  and  post-master-general  of  the 
United  States  from  1314  to  1823.  He  died  at  Marietta  In  1825. 

Rufus  Putnam , who  has  been  styled  “the  Father  of  Ohio,”  was  born  at  Sutton, 
Massachusetts,  in  1738.  He  wa*  distinguished  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  hold- 
ing the  office  of  brigadier-general.  From  1783  to  1787,  he  was  busy  organizing  a 
company  for  emigrating  to,  and  settling,  the  Ohio  country.  On  the  7th  of  April, 
1788,  iie  landed  wit  a.  cue  first  pioneer  party  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and 
there  founded  Marietta,  the  first  settlement  in  Ohio.  He  was  appointed  surveyor- 
general  of  the  United  States  by  Washington,  in  1796,.  was  a -member  of  the  con- 
vention which  formed  the  first  Constitution  of  Ofrio,  and  died  in  1824. 

Gen.  Duncan  McArthur,  was  born  of  Scotch  parentage,  in  Dutchess  county,  N. 
Y.,  in  1782,  and  at  the  age  of  18  entered  the  army,  and  was  in  several  Indian  cam- 
paigns. By  force  of  talent  he  rose,  in  1803,  to  the  post  of  major  general  of  the 
state  militia.  At  Hull’s  surrender  he  was  second  in  command,  but  on  his  release 
as  a prisoner  of  war,  the  democratic  party,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  elected 
him  to  congress.  On  the  resignation  of  Gen.  Harrison,  in  1814,  he  was  in  supreme 
command  of  the  north-west  army,  and  projected  an  expedition  into  Canada,  where, 
at  or  near  Malcolm’s  Mill,  he  defeated  a body  of  Canadians.  He  was  a represent- 
ative in  congress  again  from  1823  to  1825;  in  1830,  was  chosen  governor  of  the 
state,  and  died  a few  years  later.  He  was  a strong-minded,  energetic  man,  and 
possessed  a will  of  iron. 

Gen.  Nathaniel  Massie  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1763,  and  was  bred  a surveyor. 
In  1791,  he  made  the  first  /settlement  within  the  Virginia  Military  District,  the 
fourth  in  Ohio,  and  the  only  one  between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami,  until  after 
the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795.  This  was  at  Manchester,  on  the  Ohio,  opposite 
Maysville,  Ky.  His  business,  for -years,  was  the  surveying  of  lands  in  the  military 
district.  His  payments  were  liberal,  as  he  received  in  many  cases  one  half  of  the 
land  for  making  the  locations;  yet  the  risk  was  immense,  for,  during  the  Indian 
hostilities,  every  creek  that  was  explored  and  every  line  that  was  run,  was  done 
by  stealth  and  at  the  risk  of  life  from  the  lurking  Indians,  from  whom  he  had  sev- 
eral narrow  escapes. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  by  Wayne,  the  surveyors  were  not  interrupted 
by  the  Indians;  but  on  one  of  their  excursions,  still  remembered  as  “ the  starving 
tour,"  the  whole  party,  consisting  <-r  I'*  men,  suffered  extremely  in  a driving  snow 
storm  tor  about  four  days.  They  in  a wilderness,  exposed  to  this  severe 

storm,  without  hue,  tent,  or  covering,  and  what  was  still  more  appalling,  without 
provision,  and  without  any  road  or  even  track  to  retreat  on,  aud  were  nearly  100 
miles  from  any  place  of  shelter.  On  the  third  day  of  the  storm,  they  luckily  killed 


casion,  when  ho  hrul  pressed  bis  suit  with  great  earnestness,  and  asked  for  a positive  an- 
swer, she  feigned  coolness,  and  would  give  aim  no  satisfaction.  The  lover  resolved  to  bo 
trilled  with  no  longer,  and  bad-'  her  farewell,  forever.  She  perceived  her  error,  but  ho  was 
allowed  to  go  far  down  the  lane  before  her  pride  would  yield  to  the  more  tender  emotions 
of  her  heart.  Then  she  ran  to  the  gate  and  cried,  “ Return,  Jonathan!  Return,  Jonathan  ! " 
JIo  did  return,  they  were  joined  in  wedlock,  and  in  commemoration  of  these  happy  words 
of  the  sorrowing  girl,  they  named  their  first  child,  Return  Jonathan — afterward  a boro  in 
our  war  for  independence,  a noble  western  pioneer,  and  a devoted-  friend  of  the  Chorciees  ” 
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rhieh  •were  -boiled  and  divided  into  23  parts,  and  devoured  with 
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great  avidity,  heads,  feet,  entrails  and  all. 

In  1726,  Massie  laid  the  foundation  of  the  settlement  of  the  Scioto  valley,  by  lay- 
ing out  on  his  own  land  the  now  large  and  beautiful  town  of  Chillicothe.  The 
progress  of  the  settlements  brought  large  quantities  of  his  land  into  market. 

Gen.  Massie  was  a member  of  the  convention  which  lormod  the  first  state  consti- 
tution. In  1807,  he  was  a competitor  with  Return  Jonathan  Meigs  for  governor, 
thev  being  the  two  most  popular  men  in  Ohio.  Meigs  was  elected  by  a slight 
majority.  ^Mnssiewontested  tho  election,  Meigs  having  lost  his  residence  by  absence. 
The  legislature  decided  in  Massie’s  favor,  whereupon  he  magnanimously  resigned. 
In  1813,  this  noble  pioneer  was  gather®  to  his  fathers. 

Simon  Kenton,  a native  of  Culpepper  county,  Virginia,  and  one  of  the 

^ _ _____  bravest  and  noblest  of 

western  pioneers,  and  the 
friend  of  Daniel  Boone, 
resided  in  the  latter  part 
of  Ins  life,  on  the  head 
waters  of  Mad  River, 
about  five  miles  north  of 
Bellefonta'ine,  in  Logan 
county.  His  dwelling 
was  the  small  log  house 
shown  on  the  extreme 
riglitof  the  annexed  view. 
There  he  died,  in  1S36, 
at  the  advanced  age  of 
81  years.  When  16  years 
of  age,  he  had  an  affray 
Supposing,  erroneously. 
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Grave  of  Smos  Kf.nto.v. 


who  had  married  his  lady  love. 

hi: 


with  a young  man 

that  lie  had  killed  his  rival,  he  lied  to  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky.  This 
was  in  the  year  1771.  From  that  time,  during  the  whole  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  down  to  the  trca.ty  of  Greenville,  in  1705,  Re  was  probably  in  more 
expeditions  against  the  Indians,  encountered  greater  peril,  performed  more 
heroic  feats,  and  had  more  narrow  escapes  from  death,  than  any  man  cf  his 
time. 

In  1778,  he  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet,  and  then 
condemned  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake.  He  was  saved  by  the  interposition  of  Simon 
Girty,  a renegade  white,  who  had  known  Kenton  in  Dunmorc’s  campaign.  Shortly 
after  ho  was  again  sentenced  to  death,  and  a second  time  was  saved  by  a Canadian 
Frenchman,  who  prevailed  upon  the  Indians  to  send  him  to  the  British  at  Detroit 
From  thence  he  finally  escaped,  and  again  engaged  in  Indian  warfare. 

In  178*2,  hearing  lm  had  not  killed  his  rival  in  love,  he  returned  to  Virginia,  in 
father’s  family  to  his  new  home  in  Kentucky.  Xotwitlistand- 


order  to  remove  his 
ing  the  great  servie 


he  had  rendered  his  country,  on 
<1 


recount  of  some  defect  in 
his  land  titles,  he  lost  his  property,  and  was  imprisoned  twelve  months  for  debt,  on 
the  very  spot  where  he  had  built  his  cabin  in  1775.  Jn  1802,  lie  settled  in  I’rbana, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  some  years,  and  was  elected  brigadier  general  of  militia. 
He  was  in  the  Avar  of  181*2,  under  Harrison,  at  the  battle  of  Moravian  town,  where 
he  displayed  his  usual  intrepidity.  About  tho  year  18*20,  he  removed  to  the  head 
of  Mad  River.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  frosts  of  more  than  80  winters  h id 
fallen  on  his  head  without  entirely  whitening  his  locks.  Jlis  biographer  thus  de- 
scribes his  personal  appearance  and  character: 

a General  Kenton  was  of  fair  complexion,  *dx  feet  one  inch  in  bight.  II  * s;o->  1 
and  walked  very  erect;  and,  in  the  prime  of  life,  weighed  about  one  hundred  an  1 
ninety  pounds,  lie  never  was  inclined  to  be  corpulent,  although  of  sullieicnf  full- 
ness to  form  a graceful  person,  lie  had  a soft,  tremulous  voice,  very  pleasing  to 
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the  hearer.  He  had  laughing -gray  .eyes,  which. -seemed  to  fascinate  the  beholder. 
He  was  u pleasant,  good-humored  and  obliging;  companion.  When  excited,  or  pro- 
voked to  anger  (which  was  seldom  the  case),  the  fiery  glance  of  his  eye  would  al- 
most curdle  the  blood  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  rage,  when 
roused,  was  a tornado.  In  his  dealing,  he  was  perfectly  honest;  his  confidence  in 
man,  and  Ids  credulity,  were  such,  that  the  same  man  might-  cheat  him  twenty 
times;  and  if  he  professed  friendship,  he  might  cheat  him  still.” 

Jacob  Burnet  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1770,  educated  at  Princeton,  and 
in  1790  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  then  emigrated  to  Cincinnati,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  Until  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  in 
1802,  he  attended  court  regularly  at  Cincinnati,  Marietta-  and  Detroit,  the  last  of 
which  was  then  the  seat  of  justice  for  Wayne  county.  The  jaunts  between  these 
remote  places  were  attended  with  exposure,  fatigue,  and  hazard,  and  were  usually 
performed  on  horseback,  in  parties  of  two  or  more,  through  a wilderness  country. 
At  that  period  the  whole  white  population  between  Pennsylvania  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Oiiio  and  the  lakes,  was  only  about  5,000  souls.  Mr.  Burnet  at  once  rose 
to  tlm  front  rank  in  his  profession.  He  was  appointed,  in  1799,  a member  of  the 
first  territorial  legislature  of  the  North-West  Territory;  and  the  first  code  of  laws 
wm  e aimp.>:  '.vuuiiy  ■ framed  by  him.  In  1821,  he  became  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Ohio;* and  in  1828,  was  elected  to  the  national  senate,  as  suc- 
cessor of  Gen.  Harrison.  Nearly  his  entire  life  was  passed  in  positions  of  honor 
and  responsibility.  On  the  recommendation  of  Lafayette,  he  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  Notes  upon  the  North-West  Terri- 
tory are  among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  west  extant. 
Judge  Burnet  died  in  1853,  aged  S3  years. 
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It  was  across  the  Cuyahoga  River,  in  northern  Ohio,  near  the  site  of  Franklin  Mills, 
and  a few  miles  east  ol  the  village  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  that  the  noted  Ca-pt.  Sam’l  I’rady 

made  his  famous  leap  for  life,  about 

■ " * ' ---  --  " - the  year  IT"1!,  w hen  pursued  by  a 

I ---------  ‘m.  pat-tv  of  Indians.  Brady  was  liie 

- " s ' I;  -g  Daniel  Boone  of  the  north- cast  part 

of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  which  is 
j.  ' full  of  trad i I ms  .of  his  hardy  adven- 

FV  4 T ; ^ - '■  tm-c-s  and  Ivor  breadth  escapes,  llra- 

j ■-•  ...  <!y’s  Bond  is  the  spot  w here  Brady 

A,  gy  'AN?  1 " concealed  himself  a her  his  leap,  the 

«•'  m...  ci : eumstanc  • ? of  which  wc  quote  be 

. . •’  - • *.  low.  His  a small,  beautiful  sheet  of 

'Mb.'.  ‘ - 4-  v,  a ter,  two  .->nd  a half  miles  from  the 

' - •mv.vb...  . '4.-4.  ' . g'  village,  a little  north  of  the  Ravenna 

- - -■  4 • - ' • 4~  ..;  4 "I  load  : 

?v  4V-  UN 41  g-4  hUg 4- '•  “ Having  hi  peaceable  times  often 

hunted  over  this  ground  with  the  In- 
Bbady’s  Pond.  dians,  and  knowing  every  turn  of  the 

Cuyahoga  as  familiarly  as  the  villager 
knows  the  streets  of  his  own  hamlet,  Brady  directed  Lis  course  to  the  river,  at  a spot  where 
the  whole  stream  is  compressed,  by  the  rocky  dill’s,  into  a narrow  channel  of  only  22  feet 
across  the  top  of  the  chasm,  although  it  is  considerably  wider  beneath,  near  the  water,  and 
in  liighth  more  than  twice  that  number  of  feet  above  the  current.  Through  this  pass  the 
water  rushes  like  a race  horse,  chafing  and  roaring  at  the  confinement  of  its  current  by  the 
rocky  channel,  while,  a short  distance  above,  the  steam  is  at  least  fifty  yards  wide.  As  lie 
approached  the  chasm,  Brady,  knowing  that  life  or  death  was  in  the  elVort,  concentrated 
his  mighty  powers,  ami  leaned  the  stream  at  a single  bound.  It  so  happened,  tliat  on  the 
opposite  cliff,  the  leap  was  lavmrd  by  a low  place,  into  which  he  div  j-ed,  and  grasping  the 
bushes,  he  thus  helped  him-df  to  ascend  to  the  t< *t»  of  the  cliff.  The  Indians,  for  a few 
moments,  were  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration,  and  before  they  had  recovered  their  recol- 
lection, he  was  half  wav  up  the  side  of  the  opposite  hill,  hut  still  within  reach  of  their 
rifles.  Thov  could  easily  have  shot  him  at  any  moment  before,  but  being  bent  on  taking 
him  alive  for  torture,  and  to  glut  their  long  delayed  revenge,  they  forbore  to  use  the  rifle; 
but  now  seeing  him  likely  to  escape,  thev  nil  final  upon  him:  one  bullet  severely  wounded 
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him  in  the  hip,  but  not  -so  badly  as  to  prevent  ha?  progress.  The  Indians  having  to  make 
a considerable  circuit  before  they  could  cross  the  stream,  Brady  advanced  a good  distance 
ahead.  His  limb  was  growing  stiff  from  the  wound,  and  as  the  Indians  gained  on  him, 
made  for  the  pond  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  plunging  in,  swam  under  water  a con- 
siderable distance,  and  came  up  under  the  trunk  of  a large  oak,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
pond.  This,  although  leaving  only  a small  breathing  place  to  support  life, still  completely 
sheltered  him  from  their  sight.  The  Indians,  tracing  him  by  the  blood  to  the  water,  made 
diligent  search  all  round  the  pond,  but  finding  no  signs  of  his  exit,  family  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  lie  had  sunk  and  was  drowned.  As  they  were  at  one  time  standing  on  the 
very  tree,  beneath  winch  lie  was  concealed,  Brady,  understanding  their  language,  v, as  verv 
glad  to  hear  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  and  after  they  had  gone,  weary,  lame,  and 
hungry, ho  made  good  his  retreat  to  his  own  home.  His  followers  also  returned  in  safety. 
The  chasm  across  which  he  leaped  is  in  sight  of  the  bridge  where  we  crossed  the  Cuva- 
hoga,  and  is  known  in  all  that  region  bv  the  name  of  ‘ Brady's  Leap.'  ” 


In  the  center  of  the  beautiful  public  square  in  Cleveland  stands  the  statue 
of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  the  ’•  Hero  of  Lake  Erie.”  It  was  inaugurated  with 

great  ceremony  on  the  IQth 
of  September,  I860,  the  an- 
niversary of  his  signal  vic- 
tory. Among  those  pres- 
ent were  the  governor  and 
legislature  of  11  hod e Island, 
.Perry’s  native  state,  soldiers 
of  the  last  war,  survivors 
of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
military  from  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  about  76,000  visitors 
from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Among  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  occasion  was  a 
mock  battle  on  the  lake  in 
imitation  of  that  which  ter- 
minated in  the  victory  of 
Perry.  lion.  Coo.  Bancroft; 
was  the  orator  of  the  day. 

The  statue  is  of  Carrara 
marble,  standing  upon  a 
high  pedestal  of  Rhode 
Eland  granite.  The  figure 
can  not  be  better  described 
than  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Waleutt,  the  artist,  alter  lie 
had  unvailed  the  statue:  “It  is  the  Commander — bold  and  confident— -giving 
directions  to  his  men.  while  watching  through  the  smoke  of  battle  the /died 
of  his  broadsides  on  the  enemy.  Figuratively,  it  is  the  impersonation  of 
the  triumphant  hero,  gazing  with  pride  and  enthusiasm  over  the  beautiful 
land  he  saved  by  his  valor,  and  pointing  to  the  lake  as  if  reminding  us  of 
the  scene  of  his  victory.”  The  drapery  represents  the  official  dress  of  a 
commodore  in  the  United  Ctafe.s  navy.  On  the  front  of  the  pedestal  is  an 
alto-relievo,  representing  the  incident  of  Perry's  passage  from  the  Lawrence 
to  the  Niagara,  with  an  inscription  recording  the  date  of  the  engagement. 
On  either  side  of  the  pedestal  is  a figure,  representing  a sailor-boy  and  mid- 
shipman. 


Tits  Ferry  Statit.,  at  Ci.evei  anr. 
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Arthur  Si  Clair,  the  first  governor  of  the  North-west  Territory,  was  a native 
Seotlam],  lie  was  a lieutenant  under  Wolfe,  and  a major  general  in  the  Kevo- 
ion;  subsequently  was  a delegate  to  congress  from  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  1787, 
s chosen  its  president.  While  governor  of  the  North-west  Territory,  fro: 


from  1788 


, he  was  much  esteemed  by  the  people,  being  easy  and  frank  in  his  address, 
inv-at  integrity  and  uprightness  of  purpose,  and  of  extensive  information.  He 
i.  the  respect  and  friendship  of  Washington.  The  great  misfortune  of  his  life 
- Ii is  son;  defeat  by  the  Indians,  Nov.  4,  1791.  He  died  in  abject  poverty,  in 
T in  a cabin  among  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania.' 

Jared  Mansfield  was  horn  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1759.  lie  was  edu- 
■d  at  Vale  College,  and  was  subsequently  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 
r.  Point.  lie  was  appointed,  by  President  Jefferson,  surveyor  general  of  the 
fed  States,  upon  which  he  introduced  and  perfected  the  present  admirable  sys- 
•i  of  dividing  the  public  land,  by  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  lines,  into 
townships  and  sections.  This  simple  plan  has  been  of  an  untold  benefit  to 
rapid  and  easy  settlement  of  the  west,  lie  died  in  1830.  Ed.  I).  Mansfield, 
the  commissioner  of  statistics  for  the  state  of  Ohio,  is  his  son. 

'harks  Jlnvanaud  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1779,  and  died  in  Cincinnati  in 
where  most  of  his  life  was  passed,  lie  was  one  of  the  most  able  of  lawyers 
as  a journalist  acquired  a greater  reputation  than  any  man  who  ever  resided 
‘ho  west.  For  many  years  lie  edited  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

With  an  Guilford,  lawyer  and  journalist  of  Cincinnati,  was  born  in  Spencer, 
in  1789,  and  died  in  1854.  His  memory  is  especially  revered  for  his  long 
eminent  services  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  common  schools  of  Ohio — 
-rate  which  has  one  third  of  a million  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  but 
os  no  standing  army  but  her  school  teachers,  of  whom  she  pays  more  than 
1 1 which  provides  a library  for  every  school  district,  and  registers  as  students 
: than  Odd,  000  children.  These  growing  in  beauty  and  strength  in  this  land 

•he  wheat,  the  corn  and  the  vine,  where  the  purity  of  domestic  morals  is  main- 
>1  by  the  virtue  and  dignity  of  woman,  constitutes  its  present  glory  and  its 
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Indiana  was  originally  included  in  the  limits  of  “New  France,”  and 
afterward  in  the  “ North-west  Territory.”  Its  territory  was  traversed  by  the 

French  traders  and  Catholic  mission- 
aries at  an  early  period.  According 
to  some  historians,  Vincennes  was 
occupied  as  a French  military  post  in 
1716,  and  as  a missionary  station  a3 
early  as  1700.  The  first  original 
settlers  were,  probably,  mostly,  or  en- 
tirely, French  soldiers  from  Canada, 
belonging  to  the  army  of  Louis  XIV. 
Their  descendants  remained  an  almost 
isolated  community,  increasing  very 
slowly  for  nearly  one  hundred  years, 
and  in  the  mean  time*  they  imbibed  a 
taste  for  savage  life,  from  habits  of 
intercourse  with  their  Indian  neigh- 
bors exclusively,  with  whom  they 
often  intermarried.  In  consequence 
of  this  fraternization  with  the  In- 
dians, they  became  somewhat  degenerated  as  a civilized  community. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Great  Britain  in  1763,  all  the 
French  possessions  in  this  region  were  transferred  to  Great  Britain,  but  the 
settlers  still  retained  their  original  rights.  During  the  revolutionary  war, 
the  French  settlers  displayed  their  hereditary  animosity  against  the  English. 
In  1778,  a Spanish  resident  gave  such  information  respecting  the  strength 
and  position  of  the  British  force  at  Vincennes,  that  by  his  directions,  Gen. 
Clark,  of  Virginia,  easily  obtained  possession.  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  the 
territory  comprised  in  the  limits  of  Indiana  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  Indian  war  which  succeeded  the  first  settlement  of  what  is  now  the 
state  of  Ohio,  several  military  expeditions  were  sent  into  the  present  limits 
of  Indiana.  The  first,  in  order  of  time,  was  that  of  Gen.  Ilarmar,  who 
marched,  in  the  autumn  of  1760,  with  a large  body  of  troops  from  Fort 
Washington,  at  Cincinnati,  against,  the  Indian  towns  on  tho  Maumee,  on  or 
near  (lie  site  of  Fort  Wayne.  Tho  towns  were  destroyed,  but  detached  par- 
ties of  the  army  were  defeated  in  two  separate  engagements. 
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In  May,  of  the  next  year,  750  Kentuckians,  under  Gen.  Charles  Scott, 
rendezvoused  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  'River,  and,  crossing-  the  Ohio 
on  the  23d,  marched  northward  with  great  rapidity.  In  about  three  weeks 
the  expedition  returned  to  Kentucky,  without  the  loss  of  a man,  after  hav- 
ing surprised  and  destroyed  several  towns  on  the  Wabash  and  Eel  Pavers, 
killed  32  of  the  enemy  in  skirmishes,  and  taken  58  prisoners. 

In  the  succeeding  August,  Col.  James  Wilkinson  left  Fort  Washington 
with  550  mounted  Kentucky  volunteers,  to  complete  the  work  which  had 
been  so  successfully  begun  by  Gen.  Scott,  against  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash 
and  its  tributaries.  The  expedition  was  successful.  Several  towns  were  de- 
stroyed, the  corn  was  cut  up  and  3-1  prisoners  taken. 

By  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  the  United  States  obtained  valuable 
tracts  of  land,  for  which  they  paid  the  Indians  money  and  goods.  Other 
tracts  were  obtained,  afterward,  in  the  same  manner.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  a part  of  the  Indians  still  remained  hostile,  and  being  excited  by  the 
eloquence  of  Teeumseh,  the  celebrated  Shawnee  warrior,  several  of  the  Indian 
tribes  united  in  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  whites  at  the  west. 

Although  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  slavery  was  forever  prohibited  in  the 
territory  north- v/e.-t  of  the  Ohio,  strong  and  repeated  efforts  were  made  to  es- 
tablish the  institution  temporarily  within  the  Indiana  Territory.  The  first 
of  these  was  made  in  1802— 3,'  through  the  instrumentality  of  a convention 
presided  over  by  the  territorial  governor,  William  Henry  Harrison,  which 
petitioned  congress  to  temporarily  suspend  the  operation  of  the  anti-slavery 
clause  of  the  ordinance.  These  attempts  were  repeated  through  a succession 
of  years,  until  the  winter  of  1806 -7.  when  a final  effort  was  made  by  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature  to  this  end.  All  were  without  avail,  although  some  of  the 
committees  of  congress,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  reported  in  favor  of 
the  measure.* 

Just  previous  to  the  war  of  1812,  with  Great  Britain,  Indiana  was  ha- 
rassed by  the  hostile  movements  of  the  Shawnees.  led  on  by  Tecum  soli  and 
his  brother  the  Prophet.  To  oppose  -those  proceedings,  bodies  of  regular 
troops  and  militia  were  concentrated  at  Vincennes,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  theu  governor.  On  Nov.  7,  1811,  the 
governor  appeared  before.  Prophet’s  town,  or  T/{>pcc-uioe,  on  the  Wabash., 
and  demanded  restitution  of  the  property  which  the  Indians  had  carried  off. 
Alter  a conference  it  was  agreed  that  hostilities  should  not  commence  until 


'-The  arguments  by  which  this  policy  was  advocated,  are  thus  set  forth  in  tho  following 
extract  of  a report  of  a congressional  committee,  made  in  favor  of  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioner* on  the  14th  of  February,  1806.  “That,  having  attentively  considered  the  facts 
f hiU-d  in  the  said  petitions  and  memorials,  they  are  of  opinion  that  a qualified  suspension, 
f'»r  a limited  time,  of  tho  sixth  article  of  compact  between  tin*  original  states,  and  the  peo- 
ple and  states  west  of  the  Itivcr  Ohio,  would  he  beneficial  to  the  people  of  the  Indiana  Ter- 
ritory. The  suspension  of  this  article  is  an  object  almost  universally  desired  in  that  terri- 
tory. 

1 1 appears  to  your  committee  to  bo  a question  entirely  different  from  that  between  slavery 
and  freedom  : inasmuch  as  it  would  merely  occasion  the  removal  of  persons,  alroadv  slaves, 
from  one  part  of  tho  country  to  another.  Tho  good  effects  of  this  suspension,  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  would  be  to  accelerate  the  population  of  that  territory,  hitherto  retarded  by 
the  operation  of  that  article  of  compact,  as  slave-holders  emigrating  into  the  western  coun- 
try might  then  indulge  any  preference  which  they  might,  fool  h>r  a settlement  in  the  Indiana 
Territory,  instead  of  seeking,  as  they  are  now  compelled  to  do,  settlements  in  other  .-gates 
or  countries  permitting  the  introduction  of  slaves.  The  condition  of  the  slaves  thcm-clvcs 
would  be  much  ameliorated  by  it,  us  it  is  evident,  from  experience,  that  the  more  they  aro 
separated  anil  diffused,  tho  more  care  and  attention  are  bestowed  on  them  by  their  masters, 
each  proprietor  having  it.  in  his  power  to  increase  their  comforts  and  conveniences,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  smallness  of  their  numbers." 
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*rxt. morning.  The  enemy,  however,  attempted  to  take  Harrison  by  sur- 
prise the  night  after  the  conference.  The  governor  knowing  the  character  of 
his  wily  foe,  arranged  his  troops  in  battle  order  as  they  encamped.  Just  be- 
fore dav  they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  but  the  Americans  being  pre- 
pared for  the  onset,  they  successfully  repelled  the  savages.  The  conflict, 
though  short,  was  unusually  severe;  the  Indians  fought  with  desperate  cour- 
age, but  the  fate  of  the  battle  was  soon  decided,  and  the  Indians  tied  in  every 
direction,  having  lost,  it  is  supposed,  about  150  of  their  number.  Harrison 
now  laid  waste  their  country,  and  soon  afteward  the  tribes  sued  for  peace. 

The  war  of  1812,  with  Great  Britain,  gave  a fresh  impetus  to  Indian  hos- 
tilities. Seduced  into  the  British  service,  the  Indians,  after  committing- 
great  cruelties,  received  full  retribution  from  the  Americans;  their  villages 
were  destroyed  and  their  country  laid  waste. 

The  outline  of  the  military  events  which  occurred  within  the  present  boun- 
daries of  the  state,  are  as  follows: 


Fort  Harrison,  situated  on  the  Wabash,  GO  miles  above  Vincennes,  was  attacked 
on  the'  night  of  the  4th  of  September,  1812,  by  several  hundred  Indians  from  the 
.Prophet's 'town.  In  the  evening  previous,  30  or  40  Indians  appeared  before  the 
fort  with  a flag,  under  the  pretense  of  obtaining  provisions.  The  commander, 
Copt.  Zachary  Taylor  (since  president),  made  preparations  for  the  expected  at- 
tack In  the  night,  about  11  o'clock,  the  Indians  commenced  the  attack  by  tiring 
on  the  sentinel.  Almost  immediately,  the  lower  block-house  was  discovered  to 
have  been  set  on  fire.  As  this  building  joined  the  barracks  which  made  part  of 
the  fortifications,  most  of  the  men  panic  stricken,  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  yells  of  several  hundred  savages,  the  cries  of  the  women  and 
children,  and  the  despondency  of  the  soldiers,  rendered  it  a scene  of  confusion. 
Put  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  captain,  did  not  forsake  him.  By  the  most  stren- 
uous exertions  on  his  part,  the  lire  was  prevented  from  spreading,  and  before  day 
the  men  had  erected  a temporary  breast-work  seven  feet  high,  within  the  spot 
where  the  building  was  consumed.  The  Indians  kept  up  the  attack  until  morning, 
when,  finding  their  efforts  ineffectual,  they  retired.  At  this  time,  there  were  not 
more  than  20  men  in  the  garrison  lit  for  duty. 

Shortly  after,  Gen.  Hopkins,  with  a large  force,  engaged  in  two  different  expe- 
ditions against  the  Indians  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Illinois. 
The  first  was  in  October.  With  4,000  mounted  volunteers  from  Kentucky,  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana,  he  left  Vincennes,  early  in  the  month,  relieved  Fort  Harrison  on 
the  10th,  and  from  thence,  inarched  for  the  Kiekapoo  villages,  and  the  Feoria 
towns — the  tirst  100,  and  the  last  160  miles  distant.  But  his  men  mutinying,  he 
was  obliged  to  return  before  reaching  the  hostile  towns.  On  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, he  marched  from  Fort  Harrison,  on  his  second  expedition,  with  a detachment 
of  regular  troops  and  volunteers.  On  the  20th,  he  arrived  at  the  Prophet’s  town, 
at  which  place  and  vicinity,  he  destroyed  300  wigwams,  and  large  quantities  of 
Indian  corn.  Several  other  expeditions  were  successfully  accomplished,  against 
the  Indians  on  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and  their  tributaries,  by  which  the  se- 
curity of  that  frontier  was  effected. 

I in  mediately  after  the  massacre  at  Chicago,  Fort  Wavne  was  closely  besieged 
by  several  hundred  Miami  and  Pottawatomie  Indians.  The  garrison  numbered 
only  some  .60  or  70  effective  men.  The  siege  continued  until  near  the  middle  of 
September,  when  Gen.  Harrison  marched  to  its  relief  with  2,500  men,  upon  which 
the  1 mlians  tied. 

1' rom  Franklinton,  in  Central  Ohio,  Harrison,  in  November,  sent  Col.  Camp- 
bell, with  600  men,  against  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Missininnewav,  a branch  of 
the  \\  abash.  They  destroyed  several  of  their  towns,  and  defeated  the  Indians  in 
a hard  fought  buttle,  but  the  severity  of  the  weather  compelled  them  to  return. 


! ntil  1S00,  the  territory  now  included  in  Indiana,  remained  a portion  of 
the  North-west  Territory.  In  this  year  it  was,  including  the  present  state 
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of  Illinois,  organized  under  the  name  of  Indiana  Territory.  In  1809,  the 
western  part  or*  the  territory  was  set  off  as  k- Illinois  Territory.”  In  1810, 
Indiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a sovereign  state.  In  1851,  a new 
constitution  was  adopted  by  the  people. 

Until  1818,  the  central  part  of  Indiana  was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  in- 
habited by  the  Miami,  Delaware,  and  Shawnee  Indians.  By  a treaty  at  St. 
Mary’s,  Ohio,  October  2,  1818,  between  Lewis  Cass,  Jonathan  JenDings, 
and  Benjamin  Park,  commissioners,  and  the  Delaware  Indians,  the  latter 
ceded  all  their  territory  in  Indiana  to  the  United  States,  covenanting  to  de- 
liver the  possession  in  1821.  This  region  was  afterward  called  “the  New 
Purchase.”  Its  reported  fertility  and  beauty  attracted  settlers,  who  imme- 
diately entered  the  country  and  made  settlements  at  various  points. 

Indiana  is  hounded  N.  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Michigan,  IV.  by  Illinois, 
L.  by  Ohio,- and  S.  by  the  Ohio  River.  It  lies  between  3<  ° -15  and  4L  52 
N.  Lnt.,  and  85°  49'  30"  and  88°  2'  30"  W.  Long.  Its  extreme  length  from 
north  to  south  is  27G  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  17G,  containing  3.3,809 
square  miles,  or  21,  037,700  acres.  The  soil  of  the  state  is  generally  good, 
and  much  of  it  highly  fertile.  The  richest  lands  are  found  in  the  river  bot- 
toms, where  the  soii  is  very  deep.  This  is  especially  the  ease  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Wabash  and  its  tributaries,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Ohio  valley. 

There  are  no  mountains  iti  Indiana,  but  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio, 
and  in  some  other  parts  is  hilly  and  broken.  It  is  estimated  that  about  two 
thirds  of  the  state  is  level,  or  at.  most  sligditly  undulating.  Bordering  on  all 
the  principal  streams,  except  the  Ohio,  are  strips  of  bottom  and  prairie  land 
from  three  to  five  miles  in  width.  Demote  from  the  rivers,  the  country  is 
broken  and  the  soil  light.  Between  the  Wabash  and  Lake  Michigan,  the 
surface  is  generally  level,  interspersed  with  woodlands,  prairies  and  swamps. 
On  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  are  sand  hills  210  feet  high,  back  of  which 
are  sandy  hillocks  with  a growth  of  pine.  The  prairies  bordering  on  the 
M abash  have  a soil  from  two  to  five  feet  in  depth. 

The  principal  agricultural  production  of  ludiana  is  Indian  corn  : great 
quantities  of  pork  and  flour  are  annually  exported.  It  is  stated  that  Indiana 
has  beds  of  coal  within  her  limits  covering  7,700  square  miles,  capable  of 
yielding  50,000,000  bushels  to  the  square  mile.  The  population  of  Indiana 
in  1800  was  4,875;  in  1820,  147,178;  in  1840,  GS5,8SG;  in  1850,  988,393; 
and  in  1SG0,  1,359,802. 


A incknnes,  the  county  seat  of  Knox  county,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  Wabash  Biver,  120  miles  S.W.  of  Indianapolis,  192  from  Cin- 
cinnati, 147  from  St.  Louis,  and  5G  N.  of  Bvausville,  on  the  Ohio.  It  is  on 
the  line  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  and  is  connected  with  Evans- 
ville at  the  south,  and  with  Terra  llaute  and  other  places  at  the  north  by 
railroad.  .The  town  is  regularly  laid  out  on  a fertile  level  prairie.  The 
A\  abash  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  this  point.  Vincennes. contains  eight 
churches.  It  is  the  seat  of  a Catholic  bishopric,  and  a large,  spacious  Cathe- 
dral is  erected  here.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  education,  and  of  the 
principal  institutions,  several  are  Catholic,  viz:  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
female  academy,  and  two  orphan  asylums.  The  Vincennes  University  has 
125  students.  Population  about  G,00f). 

Vincennes  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state:  it  was  settled  by  a colony  of 
French  emigrants  from  Canada,  in  1735.  Some  historians  claim  that  it  was 
occupied  as  a French  post  as  early  as  1720.  It  received  its  present  name  in 
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1735,  from  M.  de  T nicennes,  a French  officer  who  was  killed  that  year  among 
the  Chickasaws.  For  a long  period  nothing  of  much  moment  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  the  history  of  St.  Vincent,  as  Vincennes  was  sometimes  called. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  American  devolution,  most  of  the  old  French 


South  clew  of  the  Harrison  House , Vincennes. 

The  house  here  represented  was  erected  by  Gui.  Tl  irrisoii,  when  governor  -of  the  territory.  Tt  stands, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  a few  rods  easterly  from  the  railroad  bridge.  The  grove  in  which  Tecumseh 
met  the  council  is  immediately  in  front  of  the  house,  two  trees  of  which,  seen  on  the  left,  are  tlio  only  ones 
remaining.  The  track  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Kailroad  appears  iu  the  foreground. 

posts  were  garrisoned  with  British  troops,  who  incited  the  Indian  tribes  in 
their  vicinity  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Americans.  In  1778,  Col.  George 
lingers  Clark  was  sent  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  with  a small  force,  to 
take  possession  of  the  British  posts  on  the  western  frontiers.  By  his  address 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  and  Vincennes, 
without  bloodshed. 

In  Dec.,  1773;  Hamilton,  the  British  governor  at  Detroit,  came  down  upon 
St.  Vincent,  or  Vincennes,  with  a large  body  of  troops  in  an  unexpected 
manner.  At  this  time,  Post  Vincennes  was  garrisoned  by  two  men  only,. 
Capt.  Helm,  of  Virginia,  and  one  Ilenry.  “ Helm,  however,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  yield,  absolutely,  to  any  odds;  so,  loading  his  single  cannon,  he 
stood  by  it  with  a lighted  match.  W hen  the  British  came  nigh  he  bade 
them  stand,  and  demanded  to  know  what  terms  would  be  granted  the  garri- 
son, as  otherwise  he  should  not  surrender.  The  governor,  unwilling  to  lose 
time  and  men,  offered,  the  usual  honors  of  war,  and  could  scarcely  believe 
bis  eyes  when  he  saw  the  threatening  garrison  to  be  only  one  officer  and  one 
private.”  On  the  21th  of  Feb.,  1770,  Col.  Clark,  with  a force  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  men,  including  pack-horsemen,  etc.,  re-appeared  before 
A incenncs,  and  demanded  its  surrender.  It  was  garrisoned  at  this  time  by 
seventy-nine  men,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Gov.  Hamilton,  who  was 
called  the  11  hair  huyerf  for  his  offering  the  Indians  a certain  sum  for  cadi 
scalp  they  brought  in.  lie  was  compelled  to  give  up  l:  Fort  Sackvillc,”  and 
with  some  others,  was  sent  prisoner  to  Virginia. 

V itli  the  capture  of  Vincennes  and  the  other  British  posts,  of  Kaskaskia, 
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Cahokia,  etc.,  in  the  Illinois  country,  by  Clark,  Virginia  acquired  tho  coun- 
try then  known  as  the  North  west  Territory,  which  she  ceded  to  the  gen- 
eral government,  in  1789.  When  the  Indiana  Territory  was  organized  in 
1800,  Vincennes  was  made  the  capital,  and  so  remained  until  1813,  when 
Corydon  became  the  capital  of  the  Territory  and  in  1816  of  the  state.  In 
1S25,  Indianapolis,  within  the  “ New  Purchased’  became  the  state  capital. 


The  following  account  of  the  celebrated  interview  between  Tecumseh  and 
Gen.  Harrison,  in  front  of  the  Harrison  House,  now  standing  in  Vincennes, 
is  from  Judge  Law’s  “Colonial  History  of  Post  Vincennes,  etc.:” 

In  the  spring  of  1810,  Gen.  Harrison,  being  governor  of  the  North-western  Ter- 
ritory, and  residing  at  Vincennes — the  seat  of  government — had  learned  from  va- 
rious quarters  that  Tecumseh  had  been  visiting  the  different  Indian  tribes,  scat- 
tered along  the  valleys  of  the  Wabash  and  Illinois,  with  a view  of  forming  an  alli- 
ance and  making  common  cause  against  the  whites,  and  that  there  was  great  prob- 
aoiiity  that  his  mission  had  been  successful.  Aware,  as  he  was,  that  if  this  was 
the  case,  and  that  if  the  combination  had  been  formed,  such  as  was  represented, 
the  settlements  in  the  southern  portion  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  were  in  great  dan- 
ger: that  Vincennes  itself  would  be  the  first  object  of  attack,  and  that,  with  a 
handful  of  troops  in  the  territory,  a successful  resistance  might  not  be  made;  and 
not  probably  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  organization  attempted  byTecuraseb, 
and  desirous  of  avoiding,  if  he  could,  the  necessity  of  a call  to  arms,  he  sent  a 
message  to  him,  then  residing  at  the  “ Prophet’s  Town,”  inviting  him  to  a council, 
to  be  held  at  as  early  a period  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  talking  over  and 
amicably  settling  all  difficulties  which  might  exist  between  the  whites  and  the 
Shawnees.  It  was  not  until  the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year,  that  Tecum- 
seh, accompanied  by  about  seventy  of  his  warriors  made,  his  appearance.  They 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  just  above  the  town,  and  Tecumseh  gave 
notice  to  the  governor  that,  in  pursuance  of  his  invitation,  he  had  come  to  bold  a 
talk  “ with  him  arid  his  braves.”  The  succeeding  davT  was  appointed  for  the  meet- 
ing. The  governor  made  all  suitable  preparations  for  it.  The  officers  of  the  ter- 
ritory and  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town  were  invited  to  be  present,  wink:  n por- 
tion of  a company  of  militia  was  detailed  as  a guard — fully  armed  and  equipped 
for  any  emergency.  Notice  had  been  sent  to  Tecumseh,  previous  to  the  meeting, 
that  it  was  expected  that  himself  and  a portion  of  his  principal  warriors  would  be 
present  at  the  council.  The  council  was  held  in  the  open  lawn  before  the  gov- 
ernor’s house,  in  a grove  of  trees  which  then  surrounded  it.  lint  two  of  these,  I 
regret  to  say,  are  now  remaining.  At  the  time  appointed.  Tecumseh  and  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  his  warriors  made  their  appearance.  With  a firm  and  elastic 
stop,  and  with  a proud  arul  somewhat  defiant  look,  he  advanced  to  the  place  where 
the  governor  and  those  who  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  conference  were  sitting. 
This  place  had  been  fenced  in,  with  a view  of  preventing  the  crowd  from  encroach- 
ing upon  the  council  during  its  deliberations.  As  he  stepped  forward  he  seemed 
to  scan  the  preparations  which  had  beeu  made  for  his  reception,  particularly  the 
military  part  of  it,  with  an  eye  of  suspicion — by  no  means,  however,  of  fear.  As  he 
came  in  front  of  the  dais,  an  elevated  portion  of  the  place  upon  which  the  governor 
and  the  officers  of  the  territory  were  seated,  the  governor  invited  him,  through  his 
interpreter,  to  come  forward  and  take  a seat  with  him  and  his  counsellors,  premis- 
ing the  invitation  by  saying:  “That  it  was  the  wish  of  their  ‘Great  Father,’  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  he  should  do  so.”  The  chief  paused  fora 
moment,  as  the  words  were  uttered  and  the  sentence  finished,  and  raising  his  tall 
form  to  its  greatest  bight,  surveyed  the  troops  and  the  crowd  around  him.  Then 
with  his  keen  eves  fixed  upon  the  governor  for  a single  moment,  and  turning  them 
to  the  sky  above,  with  his  sinewy  arm  pointing  toward  the  heavens,  and  with  a tone 
and  manner  indicative  of  supreme  contempt  for  the  paternity  assigned  him.  said, 
in  a voice  whose  tdazion  tone  was  heard  throughout  the  whole  assembly  : 

“J/y  Father ? — The  sun  is  my  father — the  earth  is  my  mother — and  on  her  bosom 
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I will  recline A Having  finished,  he  .stretched  himself  with  his  warriors  on  the 
preen  sward.  The  effect,  it  is  said,  was  electrical,  and  for  some  moments  there  was 
perfect  silence. 

The  governor,  through  the  interpreter,  then  informed  him,  “ that  he  had  under- 
stood he  had  complaints  to  make  and  redress  to  ask  for  certain  wrongs  which  ho, 
Teeumseh,  supposed  had  keen  done  his  tribe,  as' well  as  the  others;  that  he  felt 
disposed. to  listen  to  the  one  and  make  satisfaction  for  the  other,  if  it  was  proper 
he  should  do  so.  That  in  all  his  intercourse  and  negotiations  with  the  Indians,  he 
had  endeavored  to  act  justly  and  honorably  with  them,  and  believed  he  had  done 
so,  and  had  learned  of  no  complaint  of  his  conduct  until  he  learned  that  Teeumseh 
was  endeavoring  to  create  dissatisfaction  toward  the  government,  not  only  among 
the  Siiawnees,  but  among  the  other  tribes  dwelling  on  the  Wabash  and  Illinois; 
and  had,  in  so  doing,  produced  a great  deal  of  trouble  between  them  ami  the 
whites,  by  averring  that  the  tribes  whose  land  the  government-  had  lately  purchased, 
had  no  right  to  sell,  nor  their  chiefs  any  authority  to  convey.  That  he,  the  gov- 
ernor, had  invited  him  to  attend  the  council,  with  a view  of  learning  from  his  own 
lips,  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report's  which  he  had  heard,  and  to  learn 
whether  lie,  of  his  tribe,  had  any  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  whites,  and, 
if  so,  as  a man  and  a warrior,  openly  to  avow  it.  That  as  between  himself  and  as 
great  a warrior  as  Teeumseh,  there  should  be  no  concealment — all  should  he  done 
by  them  under  a clear  sky,  and  in  an  open  path,  and  with  these  feelings  on  his  own 
part,  he  was  glad  to  meet  him  in  council.”  Teeumseh  arose  as  soon  as  the  gov- 
ernor had  finished.  Those  who  knew  him  speak  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did specimens  of  his  tribe—- celebrated  for  their  physical  proportions  and  fine  forms, 
even  among  the  nations  who  surrounded  them.  Tall,  athletic  and  manly,  digni- 
fied, but  graceful,  he  seemed  the  beau  ideal  of  an  Indian  chieftain.  In  a voice 
first  low,  but  with  all  its  indistinctness,  musical,  he  commenced  his  reply.  As  he 
warmed  with  his  subject,  his  clear  tones  might  be  heard,  as  if  “ trumpet-tongued/’ 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  assembled  crowd  who  surrounded  him.  The  most  per- 
fect silence  prevailed,  exempt  when  the  warriors  who  surrounded  him  gave  their 
guttural  assent  to  some  eloquent  recital  of  the  red  man’s  wrong  and  the  white 
man  s injustice.  Weil  instructed  in  the  traditions  of  his  tribe,  fully  acquainted 
with  their  history,  the  councils,  treaties,  and  battles  of  the  two  races  for  half  a 
century,  he  recapitulated  the  wrongs  of  the  red  man  from  the  massacre  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Indians,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  down  to  the  period  lie  had  met  the 
governor  in  council,  lie  told  him  u he  did  not  know  how  he  could  ever  again  be 
the  friend  of  the  white  man.”  In  reference  to  the  public  domain,  he  asserted 
1 that  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  all  the  country  from  the  Miami  to  the  Mississippi, 
from  the  lakes  to  the  Ohio,  as  , a common  property  to  all  the  tribes  that  dwelt  within 
those  borders,  and  that  the  land  could  not,  and  should  not  be  sold  without  the  con- 
sent of  all.  That  all  the  tribes  .on  the  continent  formed  but  one  nation.  That  if 
the  United  States  would  not  give  up  the  lands,  they  had  bought  of  the  Miamis,  the 
Delawares,  the  Pottowatmnies,  and  other  tribes,  that  those  united  with  him  were 
determined  to  fall  on  those  tribes  and  annihilate  them.  That  they  were  deter- 
mined to  have  no  more  chiefs,  but  in  future  to  be  governed  by  their  warriors. 
That  their  tribes  had  been  driven  toward  the  setting  sun,  like  a galloping  horse 
(Xe  kat-a  eush-c  lva-top  o-lin-to.)  That  for  himself  and  his  warriors,  he  had  de- 
termined to  resist  all  further  aggressions  of  the  whites,  and  that  with  his  consent, 
or  that  of  the  kihawnees,  they  should  never  acquire  another  foot  of  land.  To  those 
who  have  never  heard  of  the,  ibhawnee  language,  I may  here  remark  it  is  the 
most  musical  and  euphonious  of  all  the  Indian  languages  of  the  west.  When 
spoken  rapidly  by  a fluent  speaker,  it  sounds  more  like  the  scanning  of  Greek  and 
Latin  verse,  than  anything  1 can  compare  it  to.  The  effect  of  this  address,  of 
which  1 have  simply  given  the  outline,  and  which  occupied  an  hour  in  the  delivery, 
may  be  readih  imagined. 

W ilham  Jlrnrv  ilanNon  was  as  brave  a man  as  ever  lived.  All  who  knew  him 
wall  acknowledge  his  courage,  moral  and  physical,  but  ho  was  wholly  unprepared 
lor  such  a speech  as  this.  There  was  a coolness,  an  independence,  a defiance  in 
the  whole  manner  and  matter  of  the  chieftain  s speech  which  astonished  even  him. 
lie  knew'  Teeumseh  well.  He  had  learned  to  appreciate  Ids  high  qualities  ns  a 
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man  and  warrior.  'He  knew  his  power,  Iris  skill,  his  influence,  not  only  over  hia 
own  tribe,  but  over  those  who  dwelt  on  the  waters  of  the  Wabash  and  Illinois.  He 
knew  he  was  no  braggart — that  what  he  said  he  meant — what  he  promised  he  in- 
tended to  perform,  lie  was  fully  aware  that  lie  was  a foe  not  to  be  treated  light — 
an  enemy  to  be  conciliated  not  scorned5' — one  to  be  met  with  kindness  not  contempt. 
There  was  a stillness  throughout  the  assembly  when  Tec  urn  seh  had  done  speaking 
which  was  painful.  Not  a whisper  was  to  be  heard — all  eyes  were  turned  from 
the  speaker  to  the  governor.  The  unwarranted  and  unwarrantable  pretensions  of 
the  chief,  and  the  bold  and  defiant  tone  in  which  he  had  announced  them,  stag- 
gered even  him.  It  was  some  moments  before  he  arose.  Addressing  Tecumseh, 
who  had  taken  hMseat  with  his  warriors,  he  said : ‘‘That  the  charges  of  bad  faith 
made  against  the  government,  and  the  assertion  that  injustice  had  been  done  the 
Indians  in  any  treaty  ever  made,  or  any  council  ever  held  with  them  by  the  United 
States,  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  That  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  red  man, 
they  had  ever  been  governed  by  the  strictest  rules  of  right  and  justice.  That 
while  other  civilized  nations  had  treated  them  with  contumely  and -contempt,  ours 
had  always  acted  in  good  faith  with  them.  That  so  far  as  he  individually  was  con- 
cermrUho  could  say  in  the  presence  of  the  ‘Great  Spirit,’  who  was  watching  over 
their  deliberations,  that  his  conduct,  even  with,  the  most  insignificant  tribe,  had 
been  marked  with  kindness,  and  all  his  acts  governed  by  honor,  integrity  and  fair 
dealing.  That  he  had  uniformly  been  the  friend  of  the  red  man,. and  .that  it  was 
the  first  time  in  his  life  that  his  motives  had  been  questioned  or  bis  actions  im- 
peached. It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  ever  heard  such  unfounded 
claims  put  forth,  as  Tecumseh  had  set  up,  by  any  chief,  or  any  Indian,  having  the 
least  regard  for  truth,  or  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  intercourse  between  the 
Indian  and  the  white  man,  from  the  time  this  continent  was  first  discovered.” 
AVhat  the  governor  had  said  thus  far  had  been  interpreted  by  Barron,  the  inter- 
preter to  the  Uhawnees,  and  he  was  about  interpreting  it  to  the  Miamis  and  Potta- 
waromies,  who  formed  part  of  the  cavalcade,  when  Tecumseh,  addressing  the  in- 
terpreter in  tdrawnee,  said,  ''he  lies!  ’ Barron,  who  had,  as  all  subordinates  (es- 
pecially in  the  Indian  department)  have,  a great  reverence  and  respect  for  the 
“powers  that  be,”  commenced  interpreting  the  language  of • Tecumseh  to  the 
governor,  but  not  exactly  in  the  terms  made  use  of,  when  Tecumseh,  who  under- 
stood but  little  English,  perceived  from  his  embarrassment  and  awkwardness,  that 
he  was  not  giving  his  words,  'interrupted  him  and  again  addressing  him  in  Shaw- 
nee,. said:  “No.no;  tell  him  he  lies . The  gut  feral  assent  of  his  party  showed 

they  coincided  with  their  chief’s  opinion.  Gen.  Gibson,  secretary  of  the  territory, 
who  understood  Shawnee,  had  not  been  on  inattentive  spectator  of  the  scene,  and 
understanding  the  import  of  the  language  made  use  of,  and  from  the  excited  state 
of  Tecumseh  and  his  party,  was  apprehensive  of  violences  made  a signal  to  the 
troops  in  attendance  to  shoulder  their  arms  and  advance.  They  did  so.  The 
speech  of  Tecumseh  was  literally  translated  to  the  governor.  lie  directed  Barrou 
to  say  to  him,  “he  would  hold  no  further  council  with  Mm”  and  the  meeting  broke 
up. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a more  exciting  scene — one  which  would  be  a finer  sub- 
ject for  an  “ historical  painting,”  to  adorn  the  rotunda  of  tho  capital,  around  which 
not  a single  picture  commemorative  of  western  history  is  to  be  found.  On  the 
succeeding  day,  Tecumseh  requested  another  interview  with  the  governor,  which 
was  granted  on  condition  that  lie  should  make  an  apology  to  the  governor  for  his 
language  tire  day  before.  This  lie  made  through  the  interpreter.  Measures  for 
dfiVn.-.;  and  protection  were  however  taken,  lest  there  should  be  another  outbreak. 
Two  companies  of  militia  were  ordered  from  the  country,  and  the  one  in  town 
added  to  them,  while  the  governor  and  his  friends  went  into  council  fully  armed 
and  prepared  for  any  contingency.  The  conduct  of  Tecumseh  upon  this  occasion 
was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  day  before.  Firm  and  intrepid,  showing 
not  the  slightest  fear  or  alarm,  surrounded  a^  he  was  with  the  military  force  quad- 
rupling his  own,  lie  ^-reserved  the  utmost  composure  and  equanimity.  No  one 
could  have  discerned  from  his  looks,  although  lie  must  have  fully  understood  tho 
object  of  calling  in  the  troops,  that  he  was  in  the  slightest  degree  disconcerted. 
Ho  was  cautious  in  his  bearing,  dignified  in  his  manner,  and  no  one  from  observ* 
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inn  f'im  would  for  a moment  have  supposed  he  was  the  principal  actor  in  the 
thrilling  scene  of  the  previous  dav. 

In  the  interval  between  the  sessions  of  the  first  and  second  council,  Tecumseh. 
had  told  Barron,  the  interpreter,  “that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  whites , that 
the  people  of  the  territory  were  almost  equally  divided,  half  in  favor  of  Tecumseh, 
and  the  other  adhering  to  the  governor.”  The  same  statement  he  made  in  council. 
He  said  ‘‘that  two  Americans  had  made  him  a visit,  one  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding winter,  the  other  lately,  and  informed  him  that  Governor  Harrison  had  pur- 
chased land  from  the  Indians  without  any  authority  from  the  government,  and  that 
one  half  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  the  purchase.  He  also  told  the  governor 
that  he,  Harrison,  had  hut  two  years  more  to  remain  in  office,  and  if  he)  Tecumseh, 
could  prevail  upon  the  Indians  who  sold  the  lands  not  to  receive  tlieir  annuities 
for  that  time,  that  when  the  governor  was  displaced,  as  lie  would  he,  and  a good 
man  appointed  as  his  successor,  he  would  restore  to  the  Indians  all  the  lands  pur- 
chased from  them.”  After  Tecumseh  had  concluded  his  speech,  a Wyandot,  a 
Kiekapoo,  a Pottawatomie,  an  Ottowa,  and  a Winnebago  chief,  severally  spoke,  and 
declared  that  their  tribes  had  entered  into  the  “Shawnee  Confederacy,”  and  would 
wnppnrt  the  principle5?  laid  down  by  Tecumseh,  whom  they  had  appointed  their 
leader. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  council,  the  governor  informed  Tecumseh  “that  he 
would  immediately  transmit  his  speech  to  the  president,  and  as  soon  as  his  answer 
was  received  would  send  it  to  him  ; but  as  a person  had  been  appointed  to  run  the 
boundary  line  of  the  new  purchase,  he  wished  to  know  whether  there  would  be 
danger  in  his  proceeding  to  run  the  line.”  Tecumseh  replied,  “that  he  and  his 
allies  were  determined  that  the  old  boundary  line  should  continue,  and  that  if  the 
whites  crossed  it,  it  would  he  at  their  peril.”  The  governor  replied,  “that  siuce 
Tecumseh  had  been  thus  candid  in  stating  his  determination,  he  would  be  equally 
so  with  him.  The  president,  he  was  convinced,  would  never  allow  that  the  lands 
on  the  Wabash  were  the  property  of  any  other  tribes  than  those  who  had  occupied 
them,  and  lived  on  them  since  the  white  people  caiue  to  America.  And  as  the  title 
to  the  lands  lately  purchased  was  derived  from  those  tribes  by  fair  purchase,  he 
might  rest  assured  that  the  right  td'  the  United  States  would  be  supported  by  the 
sword.” 

“So  be  it,”  was  the  stern  and  haughty  reply  of  the  “Shawnee  chieftain,”  as  he 
and  his  braves  took  leave  of  the  governor  and  wended  their  way  in  Indian  file  to 
their  camping  ground.  And  rhus  ended  the  last  conference  on  earth  between  the 
chivalrous. and  gallant  Tecumseh,  the  Shawnee  chief,  and  he  who  since  the  period 
alluded  to  has  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  nation  as  its  chief  magistrate.  The  bones 
of  the  first  lie  bleaching  on  the  battle-field  of  the  Thames — those  of  the  last  are 
deposited  in.  the  mausoleum  that  covers  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 


Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  Indiana,  and  seat  of  justice  for  Marion 
county,  is  on  the  west  fork  of  White  lliver,  at  the  crossing  of  the  National 
Hoad,  109  miles  N.W.  from  Cincinnati,  86  N.N.W.  from  Madison,  on  the 
Ohio,  and  573  W.  by  N.  from  Washington.  The  crity  is  located  on  a fertile 
and  extensive  plain,  two  miles  N.W.  of  the  geographical  center  of  the  state, 
which  was  formerly  covered  with  a dense  growth  of  timber.  The  original  town 
plat  was  a mile  square,  but  it  has  extended  itself  on  all  sides.  Washington- 
street  through  which  the  National  Iload  passes,  the  principal  street  in  the  city,  is 
1 20  licet  wide,  Circle -street  89  feet,  the  others  90  feet.  On  the  1st  of  Jan., 
ISA),  the  public  offices  of  the  state  were  removed  from  Corydon,  the  former 
capital,  to  Indianapolis,  and  the  scat  of  government  established  here;  but 
the  legislature  held  its  sessions  in  the  county  court  house,  until  Hoc.,  1831, 
"him  the  state  house  was  completed.  This  showy  structure,  180  feet  long 
by  SO  wide,  is  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  was  built  at 
cost  of  about  $60,000. 
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Indianapolis  is  one  of  the  greatest  railroad  centers  in  tlie  world,  nearly 
one  hundred  different  trains  pass  in  and  out  of  the  city  daily,  and  from  3,000 
to  5,000  persons  visit  the  place  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  stated  that  the 
citizens  of  80  of  the  91  counties  in  the  state,  can  come  to  Indianapolis,  attend 


View  of  the  State  House,  from  Washinj ion-street,  Indianapolis. 

to  business,  and  return  the  same  day.  The  completion  of  the  Madison  and 
Indianapolis  Railroad  gave  a great  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  place  : then 
the  population  was  about  4,000,  in  1800,  lSr612. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  broad,  laid  out  at  right  angles,  well  shaded  and 
adorned  with  a number  of  very  superior  buildings.  The  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  the  state,  for  the  insane,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  are  located 
at  this  place,  and  are  an  ornament  to  the  city  and  state.  The  city  has  1G 
churches,  a system  of  free  graded  schools, and  is  the  seat  of  the  North-west- 
ern Christian  University,  a flourishing  institution  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  university  building  is  an  elegant  edifice  in  the 
Gothic  style. 


The  following  historical  items  are  extracted  from  Howard's  Historical 
Sketch  of  Indianapolis,  in  the  city  directory  for  1857  : 

In  HI  8,  Dr.  Douglass  ascended  White  River  from  the  lower  counties,  tarrying 
at  the  bluffs  for  a short  time,  and  Col.  James  Paxton  descended  it  from  its  head- 
waters, reaching  this  place  in  January  or  February,  IS  19.  He  again  returned  in 
1820,  and  made  some  preparations  for  settlement,  but  never  completed  them.  The 
honor  due  to  the  ‘ first  settler,’  belongs  to  John  Pogue,  who  came  from  White- 
water  and  settled  here  on  the  2d  day  of  March.  IS  19.  His  cabin  stood  by  a lar_re 
spring,  close  to  the  east  bank  of ‘Rogue’s  Pun,’  near  the  present  residence  of  W. 
P.  Noble.  Its  ruins  were  visible  until  within  a lew  years,  and  perhaps  exist  at 
this  time.  Rogue  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  April,  1S2I.  His  horses  were 
missing  one  morning  in  that  month,  and  as  some  disturbance  had  been  heard 
among  them  during  the  night,  ho  concluded  tin  Indians  had  stolen  them,  and 
firmed  himself  for  pursuit.  W hen  last  seen  ho  was  near  the  Indian  camp,  and  as 
his  horses  and  clothes  were  afterward  seen  in  their  possession,  little  doubt  re- 
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niained  as  to  his  fate.  His  death  greatly  excited  the  settlers,  but  their  numerical 
weakness  prevented  an  effort  to  avenge  it.  The  little  stream  which  once  pursued 
a very  torturous  course  through  the  south-east  part  of  the  city,  alarming  the  few 
inhabitants  of  that  section  by  its  high  Hoods,  but  which  is  now  so  changed  that  its 
old  character  is  utterly  lost,  was  named  after  Pogue,  and  will  be  a memorial  of 
him  as  ‘the  first  settler’  of  Indianapolis. 


Main  Passenger  Railroad,  Station , Union  Depot , Indianapolis. 

Showing  the  Appearance  of  the  Station  as  it  is  entered  from  the  west. 

Til  February,  1 820,  .1  ohn  and  James  McCormick  built  a cabin  near  the  present 
river  bridge.  In  the  early  part  of  March.  John  Maxwell  and  John  Cowen  built 
cabins  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  donation,  near  the  Michigan  road.  Fall 
creek  bridge.  In  April,  I >521,  Mr.  Maxwell  was  appointed  a justice  of  the  peace 
by  Gov.  Jennings,  and  was  the  first  judicial  officer  in  ‘the  New  Purchase.*  He 
retained  the  office  until  June,  and  thou  resigned.  The  citizens  held  tm  informal 
election,  and  selected  James  Mellvaino,  who  was  thereupon  appointed  a justice  by 
Gov.  Jennings,  in  Oet.,  1821. 

In  rhe  latter  part  of  March,  and  in  April  and  May  of  1^20.  n number  of  emi- 
grants arrived,  and  at  the  end  of  the  latter  month  there  were  In  families  on  the 
donation.  Among  them  were  Messrs.  Davis,  Bainhill,  Corblev,  Wilson,  A an  Blari- 
cum  and  Harding.  Emigrants  now  began  to  turn  their  faces  toward  the  infant 
settlement,  ijnd  it  slowly  and  steadily  increased  for  a year  afterward. 

The  eagerness  of  the  settlers  to  appropriate  lands  in  the  New  Purchase,  found 
it* counterpart  in  the  action  of  the  state,  concerning  the  location  of  the  new  seat 
of  government.  The  act  of  Congress,  of  April  19,  181G,  authorizing  the  formation 
of  a state  government,  donated  four  sections  of  the  unsold  public  lands  to  the 
state,  for  a permanent  seat  of  government,  giving  the  privilege  of  selection.  The 
subject  was  considered  immediately  after  the  treaty  at  St.  Marvs,  and  on  the  lltli 
of  January,  1820,  the  legislature,  by  law,  appointed  George  Hunt,  John  Conner, 
John  Gilliland.  Stephen  Ludlow.  Joseph  Bartholomew,  John  Tipton,  Jesse  B.  Dun- 
hum,  Frederick  liapp,  Win.  Prince,  and  Thomas  Emerson,  commissioners  to  select 
a location  for  a permanent  scat  of*  government.  " The  present  site  was  selected, 

which  gave  the  place  instant  reputation,  and  in  the  spring,  and  summer,  and  fall 
of  1*19,  it  rapidly  increased  in  population.  Morris  Morris.  Dr.  S.  G.  Mitchell,  J. 
and  J.  Given,  Win.  Beagan,  M Nowland,  J.  M.  Bay,  James  Blake,  Nathaniel  (’ox, 
1 homas  Anderson,  John  Hawkins,  Dr.  Dunlap,  David  Wood,  1).  Yundcs,  Col.  Bus- 
soil,  N.  M.  Clearty,  Dr.  Coe,  1).  Maguire,  nud  many  others  arrived,  and  the  cabins 
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rapidly  Increased  along  the  river  bank.  On  January  6,  1321,  the  legislature  con- 
firmed the  selection  of  the  site  arid  named  it  Indianapolis. 

The  settlement  afterward  moved  east,  the  unparalleled  sickness  of  1S21  con- 
vincing the  settlers  that  a residence  away  from  the  river  was  the  best  for  them.  A 
fine  grove  of  tall  straight  sugar  trees  stood  on  the  ‘Governor’s  Circle.’  On  Sun- 
days the  early  settlers  assembled  there  to  hear  preaching  by  Rev.  John  MeClung. 
They  sat  on  the  Jogs  and  grass  about  him  in  Indian  style.  This  gentleman  was 
probably  fhe  first  preacher  in  the  place,  and  preached  the  first  sermon  on  this  spot 
in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1321.  Other  authorities  say  that  the  first  sermon  was 
preached  this  year  where  the  state  house  now  stands,  by  Rev.  Risen  Hammond. 

Calvin  Fletcher.  -Esq.,  who  now  lives  just  north  of  the  city,  was'  then  the  only 
attorney-at-law  in  the  new  settlement,  and  the  ultimate  judge  in  all  knotty  cases. 
There  was  no  jail  nearer  than  Connersville,  and  the  culprit  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment. had  to  he  conveyed  by  the  constable  and  his  posse,  on  horseback  through 
the  woods  to  that  place.  This  involved  much  time,  trouble  and  expense,  and  the 
shorter  plan  was  afterward. adopted  to  scare  them  away.  An  instance  occurred  on 
Christmas  day,  1321.  Four  Kentucky  boatmen,  who  had ‘whipped  their  weight 
in  wild-cats/  came  from  ‘the  bluffs  ’ to  ‘Naples’  (as  they  called  the  town),  to  have 
a,  jolly  Christmas  spree.  The  ‘spree’  began  early,  and  the  settlers  were  aroused 
before  the  dawn,  bv  a terrible  racket  at  Daniel  Larken’s  grocery.  A hasty  reeon- 
JToissance  revealed  the  four  heroes  busily  engaged  in  the  laudable  work  of  ‘taking 
it  down.'  A request  to  desist  provoked  strong  expletives,  attended  by  a display  of 
large  knives,  which  demonstration  caused  the  citizens  to  ‘retire’  to  consult.  They 
were  interested  in  the  grocery,  and  besides  that,  such  lawless  proceedings  could 
not  be  tolerated.  They  therefore  determined  to  conquer  at  all  hazards.  James 
Flake  volunteered  to  grapple  the  ring  leader,  a man  of  herculean  size  and  strength, 
if  the  rest  .would  take  the  three'  others.  The  attack  was  made  at  once,  the  party 
conquered,  and  marched  under  guard  through  the  woods  to  Justice  Mel  lvalue’s 
cabin.  They  were  tried  and  heavily  fined,  and  in  default  of  payment  ordered  to 
jail.  They  could  not  pay,  and  it  was.  deemed  impossible  to  take  them  through  the 
woods  to  Conners ville  at  that  season  of  the  year.  A guard  was,  therefore,  placed 
over  them,  with  the  requisite  instructions,  and  during  the  night  the  doughty  he- 
roes escaped  to  more  congenial  climes. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  [13211.  and  during  the  fall,  epidemic,  remittent, 
and  intermittent  fevers  and  agues  assailed  the  people,  and  scarcely  a person  was 
left  untouched.  Although  several  hundred  cases  occurred,  not  more  than  live  ter- 
minated fatally. 

After  'escaping  death  by  disease,  the  people  were  threatened  with  starvation. 
In  consequence  of  sickness,  the  influx  of  people  and  the  small  amount  of  grain 
raised,  the  supply  of  provisions  in  the  settlement  became  very  meager  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  132 1 . No  roads  had  been  opened  t<>  the  town,  and  all  goods  and 
provisions  had  to  be  packed  on  horseback,  50  or  60  miles  through  the  woods,  or 
brought  up  the  river  in  keel  boats.  The  latter  method  was  adopted  in  1322,  and 
the  arrival  of  each  boat  was  greeted  by  a concourse  of  ‘ the  whole  people,’  and  duly 
announced  in  the  ‘ Indianapolis  Gazette.’  Co  See  was  worth  50  cents  a pound, 
tea,  82  00;  corn,  si  00  per  bushel;  Hour,  $-1  00  to  3’5  00  per  hundred;  coarse 
muslin,  45  cents  per  yard,  and  other  goods  in  proportion.  To  relieve  the  people 
and  prevent  starvation,  Hour  and  other  articles  were  brought  from  the  White- 
water  Valley,  and  corn  was  purchased  at  the  Indian  villages  up  the  river  and 
boated  down  to  the  town.  The  nearest  mill  was  Goodlnndin  on  Whitewater  Fiver, 
an  l the  arrival  of  a cargo  of  meal  and  Hour,  or  of  other  articles  from  that  quarter, 
produced  general  joy  in  the  settlement.  ’The  settlers  generously  relieved  each 
others  distress  in  this  case,  as  in  the  preceding  sickness,  and  many  pecks  of  meal, 
sacks  of  Hour,  puvels  offish,  meat,  and  other  articles  of  food,  were  distributed  to 
some  more  destitute  neighbor. 

Alter  the  October  sale  of  lots,  the  \v;  ather,  w hich,  during  the  summer,  had  been 
very  wet  and  changeable,  and  in  the  fall  cold  and  gloomy,  changed,  ami  a long  and 
beautiful  indi  in  summer  began.  The  sb*k  qniekly  recovered  their  health,  strength 
and  spirits.  I he  settlement  rapidly  tmulod  to  the  ea^t,  for  the  sickness  had  b«*en 
worse  near  the  river,  an  l the  new  Coiners  and  older  settlers  built  their  cabins 
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igton-Mreet  much  further  from  it  than  before.  The  dreary  appear* 
ittlcment  during  the  fill,  no  longer  dun"  to  it.  and  notwithstanding 


along  Wash  in; 
a nee  of  the  sett 

the  threatened  famine,  the  hopes  of  the  settlers  rose  higher  than  ever.  Yvashing- 
ton-street  was  the  first  street  cleared,  and  during  the  fall  of  1 821,  was  completely 
blocked  up  by  felled  trees  and  prickly  ash  bushes.  John  Hawkins  built  a large 
log  tavern  where  the  Capitol  House  now  stands,  using  logs  cut  from  the  site  and 
adjoining  street  in  its  erection.  The  main  settlement  was  still  west  of  the  canal, 
near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Carlisle  House-.  A group  of  cabins  in  this  vi- 
cinity, was  dignified  by  4 Wilmot’s  Row,’  from  a man  of  that  name  who  kept  a store 
in  the  vicinity,  and  who  was  one  of  the  first  merchants  of  the  place.  The  first- 
merchant  was  a man  named  Nicholas  Sniffer.  lie  had  a little  store  on  the  high 
ground,  south  of  Pogues  id  tin.  commencing  in  the  spring  of  1821.  He  was  the 
first  person  who  died  on  the  donation.  He  died  in  May  or  June,  1821,  and  was 
buried  in  Pogue’s  linn  Valley,  near  the  present  site  of  the  sixth  ward  school 


house. 

The  first  marriage,  the  first  birth,  and  the  first  death,  occurred  in  1821.  The 
first  wedding  was  between  Miss  Reagan  and  Jeremiah  Johnson.  He  walked  to 
Comr^rsvdh*  ami  back,  ltd)  miles,  for  his  marriage  license:  and  others  did  the 

same  until  the  eounty  was  organized The  first  Presbyterian  minister  was 

0.  P.  dairies,  who  came  in  Aug.  1821.  : the  first  Baptist  minister  was  John  Water, 
who  came  in  the  fall  of  182!  : the  first  Methodist  minister  was  James  Scott;  who 
came  in  Oct.  1822.  The  first  physician  was  Isaac  Coe,  who  came  in  1821.  The 
first  attorney  was  Calvin  Fletcher,  who  came  in  Sept.,  1821.  Joseph* C.  Peed,  who 
came  in  1821,  was  the  first  school  teacher:  the  first  school  house  stood  just  north 
of  the  State  Bank,  near  a large  pond.  The  first  market  house  was  built  in  1822, 
in  the  maple  grove  on  the  (love mops  Circle.  The  first  brick  house  was  leg/lt  in 
1822.  by  John  Johnson,  on  the  lot  east  of  Robert’s  Chapel:  the  first  frame  house 
was  built  by  James  Blake,  in  1821-2,  on  the  lot  east  of  the  Masonic  Hall,  it  was 

also  the  first  plastered  house On  Jan.  28,  1822,  the  first  number  of  the 

4 Indiana  Gazette  ’ was  published  in  a cabin  south-east  of  the  Carlisle  House,  arid  west 
of  the  canal.  This  paper,  tire  first  in  the  town  or  in  the  ‘New  Purchase,’  was  edited 
and  printed  by  George  Smith  and  Nathaniel  Bottom  In  1823,  the  Presbyterians 
erected  the  first  church  on  the  lot  just  north  of  Maj.  A.  F.  Morrison’s  residence. 
It  cost,  with  the  lot,  about  $1,200,  and  was  regarded  as  a very  fine  and  expensive 
one  for  the  town.  It  row  forms  part  of  a carriage  manufactory. 


The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the  grave-yard 
in  this  place: 

Noah  Xori.k,  born  in  Virginia,  Jan.  1.7.  A.  I>.,  1791.  Governor  of  Indiana  from  1S31  to 
1837.  dried  at  Indian apolis  Fob.  A.  I).  1811. 


Andrew  Kennedy,  Into  a Representative  to  Congress  from  Indiana,  born  July  24,  1>10. 
Died  Dee.  31,  1S47.  This  stone  is  erected  to  Iris  memory  by  his  friends,  in  token  of  their 
love  of  the  man,  and  their  respect  for  his  ability  and  integrity  as  a Statesman. 

James  Whitcomb,  a native  of  Vermont,  Porn  Dee.  1795,  brought  to  Ohio  when  11  years 
old.  Sei.f-taught.  commenced  practice  of  Law  1822,  a*  Bloomington,  Indiana,  was  State 
and  Circuit  Attorney  ; State  Senator ; Commissionerof  General  Land  Office  ; twice  Governor 
of  Indiana.  Died  Get.  lr.72,  at  the  City  of  New  York,  while  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
Eminent  in  learning,  Devoted  to  Country  and  Clod. 

Isaac  Coe,  M.D.,  born  July  25,  17S2,  died  July  30,  1855,  the  founder  of  Sabbath  Schools 
in  Indianapolis. 

Terre  Haute,  city,  and  the  county  seat  for  Vigo  county,  is  situated  on 
tho  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  V abash  River,  73  miles  west  of  Indiana polis ; 
10‘J  N.  from  Kvan>ville;  09  N.  from  Vincennes,  and  187  K.  from  St.  Runs 
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The  town  site  is  elevated  about  GO  feet  above  low  water,  and  somewhat  above 
the  contiguous  prairie  which  is  about  10  miles  long  and  two  wide.  It  is  on 
the  line  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  The. National  Hoad  here  crosses 
the  river  on  a tine  bridge.  Fcing  situated  in  a fertile  district,  having  steam- 
boat and  railroad  communication  in  various  directions.  Terre  Haute  is  the 


Court  House  and  other  baildun/s,  Terre  Haute. 

As  seen  from  the  north-west  corner  of  the  PtiMic  Square.  Thu  State  Rattle  sun!  the  spire  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  appear  -on  the  rhtht;  the  Mayor's  office,  or  Town  Flail.  and  t)i“  tower  of  the  Universalis t 
Church  on  the  left.  A grove  of  Locust  trees  formerly  surrounded  the  Court  House. 

center  of  large  business  operations,  among  which  pork  packing  is  extensively 
carried  on.  Several  fine  educational  establishments  are  also  in  operation, 
among  which  are  two  female  colleges.  In  the  vicinity,  some  three  or  four 
miles  distant,  is  the  nunnery  and  highly  popular  Catholic  Female  College, 
named  "St.  \biry  of  the  Woods.”  Great  taste  is  displayed  here  in  the 
grounds,  shrubbery  and  lawns  surrounding  the  private  dwellings.  Its  early 
settlers  made  their  homes  attractive  by  a generous  attention  to  the  planting 
of  shade  trees  on  the  streets,  and  throughout  the  public  grounds. 

Terre  Haute  offers  great  inducements  for  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  busi- 
ness; fuel  and  labor  are  cheap  and  abundant,  ft  is  surrounded  bv  extensive 
coal  fields;  good  quarries  of  building  stone  lie  near;  iron  ores  of  superior 
quality  are  in  close  proximity,  and  with  every  facility  for  transportation  by 
canal,  river  and  railroad.  The  city  contains  10  churches,  and  about  10,000 
inhabitants. 

Terre  Haute  (French  words  for  h ujh  IaucT)y  was  founded  in  1S1G;  in  1830 
it  contained  G00  inhabitants:  in  18-10,  about  2,000.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  on  the  river  bank.  Fort  Harrison  was  situated  about  three  miles 
to  the  north:  and  in  the  war  of  1812.  was  .successfully  defended  by  Capt. 
Zachary  Taylor,  from  an  attack  by  the  Indians  as  related  on  page  1017. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the  grave  yard 
at  this  place : 

William  0.  Lintox,  born  in  1795,  died  Jan.  3t,  1S35.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
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of  Terra  Haute,  one  of  the  most  successful  merchants.  The  Friend  and  Patron  of  the  yi  mi'/. 
Hundreds  yet  survive  to  revere  his  memory,  and  their  children  rise  up  to  call  it  blessed. 
The  impress  of  his  genius  and  his  enterprise,  will  long  survive  all  that  is  mortal  of  the  un- 
right  citizen,  the  kind  friend  and  the  public  benefactor. 

Here  lie  the  remains  of  Tiiowas  II.  Ecake,  born  in  Calvert  Co.,  Md.,  July  25,  1792.  died 
in  Cincinnati  Nov.  28,  1S49.  He  was  o;ie  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  this  place;  hail  been 
Presiding  Judge  of  a circuit ; a Representative  in  Congress;  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  ; tilled  other  offices  of  responsibility  under  the  State  and  General  Governments, 
and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  President  Trustee  of  the  "Wabash  and  Erie  Canal. 
For  honor,  frankness,  and  integrity,  as  a firm  and  generous  friend,  he  was  extensively 
known,  and  died  without  reproach  upon  his  name,  leaving  a memory  for  noble  manly  vir- 
tues that  will  long  be  cherished. 


Richmond,  in  Wayne  county,  is  situated  4 miles  from  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  state,  on  the  east  fork  of  Whitewater  River,  where  it  is  crossed 

by  the  National  Road  and  Cen- 
tral Ilaiiroad,  68  miles  from  In- 
dianapolis. 40  from  Dayton.  0., 
and  64  N.N.W.  from  Cincin- 
nati. It  is  the  center  of  an  ac- 
tive trade,  possesses  railroad 
communications  in  various  di- 
rections, and  has  flourishing 
manufactories. of  cotton,  wool, 
flour,  iron,  paper,  etc.,  for  which 
the  river  affords  abundant  mo- 
tive power.  In  the  vicinity  are 
22  flouring  mills  and  24  saw 
mills.  A large  number  of  agri- 
cultural implements  are  manu- 
factured here.  The  principal 
street  is  the  old  National  Road, 
running  cast  and  west,  which  is 
thickly  built  upon  for  about  , a 
mile.  There  is  a flue  bridge 
erected  here,  witli  stone  abut- 
ments, over  which  the  National  Hoad  passes,  containing  tablets  or  monu- 
ments erected  by  the  citizens,  on  which  are  engraved  the  names  of  the  con- 
tractors and  builders  of  the  bridge.  The  I’fund.<  Boarding  School,  about  a 
mile  from  the  post-office,  is  the  principal  literary  institution,  and  has  about 
100  students  of  both  sexes.  Population  about  7.000. 

The  first  emigrants  to  the  neighborhood  were  principally  from  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina,  and  Ohio.  Richmond  was  laid  out  in  1M0,  and  the  lands  patented  to 
John  Smith  and  .Jeremiah  Cox.  Jn  ISIS,  Ezra  Roswell,  Thomas  Swain,  Robert 
Morrison,  and  .John  McEano  were  elected  trustees,  the  number  of  voters  at  the 
time  being  twenty-four.  The  town  was  first  called  Smithjicld,  from  the  name  of 
the  proprietor. 

Until  1S17,  the  early  emigrants  procured  their  flour  at  Germantown,  or  some 
other  distant  settlement  in  tin-  Miami  valley,  in  the  year  named  a"  tub  mill  was 
erected  by  Jeremiah  C«>x.  where  the  present  oil  mill  stands.  The  first,  opening  in 
the  forest  was  made  bv  Woodkirk,  on  the  land  now  owned  by  C.  \\ . Starr,  near 
where  J.  Cox  built  his  brick  house.  The  making  of  the  National  Road  throe,  ti 
Richmond,  in  1S2M,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  place.  Dr.  J.  T.  Plummer,  in  his  His- 
torical Sketch  of  Richmond,  statofc,  “ I hold  in  distinct  remembrance  the  old  1>  I 
meeting  house  of  1S23,  standing  near  the  site  of  the  present  large  brick  one.  1 re- 
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member  its  leaky  roof,  letting  the  rain  through  upon  the  slab  benches  with  three 
pair  of  legs  and  no  backs;  its  charcoal  fires,  kept  in  sugar  kettles  (for  as  yet  no 
stoves  were  procured),  and  the  toes  pinched  with  cold  of  the  young  who  sat  re- 
mote from  the  kettles,”  etc. 

The  first  post  office  was  established  in  1813,  Robert  Morrison  being  the  first  post- 
master. The  first  tavern  stood  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Main  and  Pear! -streets,, 
with  the  sign  of  a green  tree:  it  was  kept  by  Jonathan  Bayks.  The  first  lawyer, 
savs  Dr.  Plummer,  “ was  one  Hardy,  who  boarded  at  Ephraim  Lacey’s  tavern,  and 
walked  the  pavement  (such  as  it  was)  with  his  thumbs  stuck  in  the  arm-holes  of 
his  vest,  and  his  head  pompously  thrown  back  spouting  the  phrase  ‘ Quj  Jacit  per 
alinm . Jacit  per  se but  still  no  business  came,  and  he  concluded  to  go  Arrhex 
south  where  merit  was  better  rewarded.”  A Dr.  Cushman  came  here  in  1820,  who 
'afterward  returned  to  Port  Wayne,  where  he  was  an  associate  judge.  He  opened 
a distillery  at  the  south  part  of  the  town,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  on  Front-street, 
near  a spring,  A large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  at  that  time  being  Friends  (com- 
monly called  Quakers),  this  enterprise  did  riot  succeed,  and  the  establishment 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Ithamer  Warner,  who  also  soon  abandoned  it.  and  it 
went- down,  to -rise  no  more.  -Dr.  Warner  was  tire  principal  physician  fur  many 
years,  lie  came  into  the  county  about  1 815,  and  died  in  March,  1 odd.  Dr.  Th os. 
Carroll,  now  of  Cincinnati,  settled  in  Richmond  in  1819,  and  left  in  1823;  he  was 
probably  the  first  regular  physician  in  Richmond. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Richmond  was  the  Richmond  Weekly  J I’elli- 
gencer.  This  was  in  1821.  The  printing  office  was  on  Front-street;  the.  editor 
was  Elijah  Lacy.  The  second  was  the  Public  Ledger,  first  issued  in  1824;  the 
Richmond  Palladium  was  first  issued,  in  1881.  The  Jeffersonw.:  was  established 
in  IS  Mo,  by  a democratic  association,  under  the  title  of  “Hickory  Club,”  and  was 
principally  edited  by  S.  E.  Perkins,  now  a judge  of  the  supremo  court.  The  In- 
diana Farmer  was  commenced  in  1851 : the  Broad  Axe  of  Freedom,  was  first 
issued  by  Jamison  A Johnson,  in  1855.  The  Richmond  Library  was  incorporated 
and  established  in  ] 820.  In  1853  a railroad  communication  was  opened  to  Cin- 
cinnati, by  way  of  Dayton. 

Most  of  the  earliest  residents  of  Wayne  county,  were  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  The  first  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  in  1807,  in  a log  building 
vacated  by  Jeremiah  Cox.  Jesse  Bond,  John  Morrow  and  Win.  Williams  were 
among  their  earliest  ministers.  The  next  religious  society  was  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, who  held  their  first  meeting  in  J819,  in  a small  log  house  on  Front-street. 
Daniel  Fraley  was,  perhaps,  the  first  Methodist  preacher  in  this  section.  John  W. 
Sullivan  was  the  first  stationed  minister  in  Richmond.  The  first  Presbyterian 
church  was  established  in  1837,  by  T.  E.  Hughes  and  P.  H.  Holliday,  with  28 
members  ; their  first  preacher  was  Charles  Sturdevant.  The  English  Evangelical 
Lutheran  congregation  was  organized  in  1853.  The  Catholic  ohum-h  was  organized 
in  IMF  Ft.  Paul’s  Episcopal  church  was  organized  in  1838.  George  Fiske  vras 
their  first  minister.  The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  .was  organized  in  1845. 
The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  organized  in  1S3C.  The  gas  works 
were  built  in  1855. 


Evansville,  the  county  seat  of  Vanderburgh  county,  is  situated  on  the 
high  northern  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  200  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Mississippi,  200  miles  below  Louisville,  ivy.,  and  144  S.S.W’.  of  Indianapo- 
lis. The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  402  miles  in  extent,  the  longest  on  the 
continent,  terminates  here.  It  is  a place  of  much  trade,  being  the  chief 
mart  of  the  rich  valley  of  Green  River,  in  Kentucky.  The  annual  exports 
of  the  city  exceed  seven  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  of  which  pork,  lard 
and  tobacco  are  the  principal  articles.  It  has  four  extensive  iron  foundcries, 
several  large  flour  mills,  a brass  f'oundery,  and  upward  of  sixty  steam  engines 
arc  employed  in  the  various  manufactories.  The  Rodian  cor!  mine,  about  a 
mile  from  the  court  house,  supplies  the  work-shops  with  find.-  It  contains 
14  churches,  in  about  half  of  which  the  German  language  is  used.  The 
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Marine  Hospital  here  is  a fine  building,  erected  at  a cost  of  $75,000. 
lation  about  13,000. 


Evansville  received  its  name  from  Robert  Morgan  Evans,  a native  of  Virginia, 
who,  with  James  W.  Jones,  of  Kentucky,  and  Hugh  McGary,  were  the  three  orig- 
inal proprietors  of  the  place.  The  plat  of  the  city  was  laid  out  in  1836,  by  these 
proprietors,  and  was  originally  covered  by  a dense  forest.  The  first  house  in 
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South-western  view  of  Evansville. 


As  it  appenr.3  from  tb<'  Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio  Hirer.  The  side-walk  in  front  of  the  line  of  honses, 
seen  in  the  view,  is  21  inches  above  the  highest  rise  of  water  ever  known.  . 

Evansville  was  Wilt  by  Hugh  McGary.  the  patentee  of  the  land.  It  was  a log 
structure,  occupying  the  site  of  the  Pavilion  House,  shown  in  the  view;  the  second 
house  was  built  by  .Jonathan  Robinson,  on  the  river  bank,  between  Mulberry  and 
Green-streets.  David  Hart,  of  Fayette  county,  Ivy.,  Isaac  Blackford,  now  judge 
of  the  court  of  claims,  in  Washington,  and.  Elisha  Harrison,  from' Ohio,  were  among 
the  first  settlers  of  the  place. 

The  first  school  house  was  erected,  in  1831,  by  joint  stock,  and  stood  directly  in 
the  rear  of  the  Washington  House,  opposite  the  court  house.  The  New  School 
Presbyterian  church,  now  standing,  was  erected  in  1832,  and  was  the  first  house 
of  worship  built  in  the  place.  U was  used  at  first  as  a kind  of  union  house,  where 
ministers  of  various  denominations  preached.  Rev.  Calvin  Butler,  a Congrega 
tional  clergyman  from  the  east,  was  the  first  regular  preacher  who  occupied  the 
pulpit.  The  Freewill  Baptists,  in  or  about  1837,  erected  the  next  church  build- 
ing; Rev.  Benoni  Stinson  was  their  first  minister.  The  German  Lutheran  and 
Catholic  churches  were  established  at  or  about  the  same  period.  The  court  house 

was  erected  in  I Soli.  The  first  tavern  was  kept  by Wood,  on  Main,  between 

Second  and  Third-streets. 

The  city  limits  extend  to  Pigeon  creek,  the  village  of  Lamaseo  being  included. 
The  name  La-mas-eo  is  compounded  of  the  names  of  Law,  McCall  and  Scott,  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  tract  on  both  sides  of  Pigeon  creek.  The  village  was 
laid  out  in  lsofi.  and  the  Codian  coal  mine  opened  the  same  year.  This  mine  re- 
ceived its  appellaiion  from  the  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Kersteman,  the  wile  of  the 
superintendent.  It  is  opened  280  feet  below  the  surface,  about  2<>0  feet  hover 
than  the  bod  of  the  river.  The  vein  is  5 foot  thick.  The  coal  is  delivered  t,o  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  at  ten  cents  per  bushel,  fixed  bv  law  at  75  pounds  t<>  the 
bushel. 
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New  Harmony"  is  a -village  of  about  80$  inhabitants,  in  Poscv  county,  in 
that  part  of  Indiana  called  the  Pocket”  It  stands  on  tiie  Wabash,  about 
1U0  miles  from  its  mouth,  following  its  meanders,  but  only  15  from  the  Ohio 
at  Mount  Vernon,  its  nearest  point,  and  the  south-westernmost  town  )f  the 
state.  The  place  has  acquired  a wide  reputation 
from  two  socialistic  experiments — the  first  by  George 
.Rapp,  of  Germany,  and  the  last  by  Robert  Owen, 
of  Scotland. 

T1  e II;  ppites,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
Ilurmonites , first  emigrated  from  Wirtemburgy  in 
Germany,  about  the  year  1S03,  having  left  their 
country,  as  they  asserted,  on  account  of  persecution 
for  their  religious  opinions,  .and  first  built  a town 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  which  they  called  Har- 
mony. But  having  the  cultivation  of  the  grape 
very  much  at'  heart,  'which  did  not  appear  to  thrive 
as  well  as  they  wished,  they  sold  out"  their  estab- 
lishment at  Harmony,  and  in  1811.  under  the 
guidance  of  their  pastor.  Rev.  George  Rapp,  moved 
to  the  Wabash,  where  the  climate  was  supposed  to 
be  more  congenial  to  their  wishes.  There  they 
cleared  the  land,  built  a beautiful  village,  which 
they  called  New  Harmony,  containing  about  150 
houses,  planted  orchards  and  vineyards,  creeled 
mills  and  factories  of  various  kinds,  and  made  :i  the 
wilderness  blossom  like  the  rose.  ’ According  to  their  system,  all  property 
was  held  in  common,  there  being  no  such  thing. known. to  them  as  an  indi- 
vidual owning  any.  After  remaining  some  eight  or  ten  years,  the.  11a ppites 
discovered  that  the  uu  healthiness  of  this  then  new  country,  called  for  a 
. change  of  climate,  so  they  beat  a speedy  retreat.  The  society,  therefore,  re- 
turned to  Pennsylvania  in  1825,  and  selecting,  a site  on  the  Ohio,  18  miles 
below  Pittsburg,  cleared  the  land,  and  built  the  present  handsome  town  of 
Economy,  which  contains  some  500  inhabitants.  It  is  yet  a thriving  com- 
munity, and  since  the  death  of  its  founder,  is  governed  by  nine  trustees. 
The  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimer,  who  visited  Economy  about  the  year  IS— G.  has 
loft  some  interesting  facts,  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  Kappiu-.  : 

At  the  inn,  a line  large  frame  house,  we  were  received  bv  Mr.  Rapp,  the  prim.-i 
pa!,  at  the  head  of  the  community.  He  is  a gray-headed  and  venerable  old  man 
most  of  the  members  emigrated  lil  years  ago  from  Wirtemburg  along  with  him. 

The  e 1 * 1 * - r Rapp  is  a large  man  of  7U  years  old.  whose  powers  ace  seems  not  u 
have  diminished;  his  hair  is  gray,  hut  his  blue  eyes,  overshadowed  by  Strom 
brows,  are  full  of  life  and  fire.  Rapp’s  system  is  nearly  the  same 'as  Owen’s  com 
munity  of  goods,  and  nil  members  of  tiie  society  work  together  for  the  common  in 
t^rest,  by  whirl)  the  welfare  of  each  individual  is  secured,  Rapp  does  not  hold 
his  society  Together  by  these  hopes  alone,  hut  also  by  the  tie  of  religion,  which  is 
entirely  wanting  in  Owen’s  community;  and  results  declare  that  Rapp’s  system  is 
the  better.  No  great  results  can  he  expected  from  Owen’s  plan;  and  a siabt  of  it 
is  very  little  in  its  favor.  What  is  most  striking  and  wonderful  of  all  is,  that  so 
plain  a man  as  Rapp  ran  so  successfully  bring  and  keep  together  a society  of 
nearly  70 A persons,  win.),  in  a manner,  honor  him  as  a prophet.  lRnally  so  lor 
example  is  lib  power  of  government,  which  can  suspend  the  hiterruurse  *•/’  the 
sexes.  lie.  found  that  the  society  was  becoming  too  numerous,  win  we  love  the  mem- 
bers agreed  to  lire  with  their  wires  as  sisters.  All  nearer  int<-r«  > >u is  forbidden, 
as  well  as  marriage;  both  are  discouraged.  However,  some-  marriaaes  constantly 
occur,  and  children  are  born  every  year,  for  whom  there  is  provided  a school  and 


From  n jK-ori!  skctcli,  marie 
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a teacher.  The  members  of  the  com  nut  nity  .manifest  the  very  highest  degree  of 
veneration  for  the  elder  Kapp,  whom  they  address  and  treat  as  a father.  Mr. 
Frederick  Kapp  is  a large,  good  looking  personage,  of  40  years  of  age.  He  pos- 
sesses profound  mercantile  knowledge,  and  is  the  temporal,  as  his  father  is  the 
spiritual  chief  of  the  community.  All  business  passes  through  Ills  hands;  he  re- 
presents the  society,  which,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  name  of  residence, 
i ; called  the  Harmony  Society,  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  world.  They  found 
that  the  farming  and  cattle  raising,  to  which  the  society  exclusivc-ly  attended  in 
both  their  former  places  of  residence,  were  not  sufficiently  productive  for  their  in- 
dustry. they  therefore  have  established  factories. 

The  warehouse  was  shown  to  us,  where  the  articles  made  here 'for  sale  or  use 
are  preserved,  and  I admired  the  excellence  of  all.  The  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
society  are  kept  by  themselves,  as  the  members  have  no  private  possessions,  and 
everything  is  in  common;  so  must  they  in  relation  to  all  their  personal  wants  be 
supplied  from  the  common  stock.  The  clothing  and  food  they  make  use  of  is  of 
the  best  quality.  Of  the  latter,  flour,  salt  meat,  and  all  long  keeping  articles,  are 
served  out  monthly;  fresh  meat,  on  the  contrary,  and  whatever  spoils  readily,  is 
distributed-  whenever  it  is-  killed,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family,  etc.  As  every 
house  it  as  a garden,  each  family  raises  its  own  vegetables,  and  some  poultry,  and 
eahli  family  has  its  own  bake-  oven.  For  such  things  as  are  not  raised  in  Economy, 
there  is  a store  provided,  from  which  the  members,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  di- 
rectors, may  purchase  what  is  necessary,  and  the  people  of  the  vicinity  may  also 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  Rapp  finally  conducted  us  into  the  factory  again,  and  said  that  the  girls  had 
especially  requested  this  visit,  that  l might  hear  them  sing.  When  their  work  is 
done,  they  collect  in  one  of  the  factory  rooms,  to  the  number  of  60  or  70,  to  sing 
spiritual  and  other  songs.  They  have  a peculiar  hymn  hook,  containing  hymns 
from  the  Wirtembuvg  psalm  book,  and  others  written  bv  the  elder  Kapp.  A chair 
was  placed  for  the  old  patriarch,  who  sat  amidst  the  girls,  and  they  commenced  a 
hvinn  in  a very  delightful  manner.  It  was  naturally  symphoniotis  and  exceedingly 
well  arranged.  The  girls  sang  four  pieces,  at  first  sacred,  but  afterward,  by  Mr. 
Rapp's  desire,  of  a gay  character.  \\  itii  real  emotion  did  I witness  this  interest- 
ing scene.  The  factories  and  workshops  are  warmed  during  winter  by  means  of 
pipes  connected  with  the  steam-engine.  All  the  workmen,  and  especially  the  fe- 
males. had  very  healthy  complexions,  and  moved  me  deeply  by  the  warm-hearted 
friendliness  with  which  they  saluted  the  elder  Kapp.  1 was  also  much  gratified  to 
see  vessels  containing  fresh  sweet-smelling  flowers  standing  on  all  the  machines. 
The  neatness  which  universally  reigns  here  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  praise. 

The  second  socialistic  experiment  here,  proved  less  successful  than  the 
first.  We  give  its  history  in  the  annexed  communication  from  a corres- 
pondent familiar  with  the  details: 

In  1824,  the  village  of  the  Kappites,  including  20,000  acres  of  land,  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  Scotland,  who,  after  a most  success- 
ful experiment  in  ameliorating  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  that  manufacturing  village,  believed  that  New  Harmony  would  be  a 
highly  suitable  place  for  testing  his  “social  system,”  as  explained  in  his ‘‘New 
Mows  of  Society.”  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Harmonites  had  removed,  to  estab- 
lish themselves  at  Economy,  Pennsylvania,  he  gave  a general  invitation  for  those 
favorable  to  the  community,  in  opposition  to  the  competitive  system,  to  give  iis 
practicability  a fair  trial  at  New  Harmony.  The  call  was  responded  to  by  a bout- 
seven  or  eight  hundred  persons,  and  Mr.  Owen  was  also  joined  by  another  wealthy 
gentleman  from  Scotland.  Mr.  William  Maolnre,  who  purchased  from  Mr.  Owen 
part  of  the  property;  and  for  one  year  the  communitv  progressed,  in  some  respect-, 
lather  favorably,  but  ehiefiy  at  their  expense,  under  the  name  of  “The  Prelim -na- 
ry Society.”  As  all  institutions,  however,  to  he  permanent,  must  he  self  sustain- 
ing, unless  largely  endowed,  the  above  society,  hoping  better  to  effect  tbe  desn  - 1 
object  by  a division  into  departments  having  more  immediately  similar  views  and 
interests,  funned  agricultural,  educational,  and  other  similar  subdivisions,  or  ocn- 
munities,  which  sustained  themselves,  a*  the  furthest,  two  years  more;  being 
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broken  up  partly  !>v  designing  individuals,  who  joined  the  society  only  from  selfish 
motives;  partly  aiso  from  inexperience  in  so  novel  an  experiment;  and  partly, 
doubtless,  from  the  difficulty  of  any  large  number  of  persons  ever  having  views 
sufficiently  similar  to  enable  them  to  co-operate  successfully  for  the  common  good. 

iSirtce  that  social  experiment,  a period  to  which  (although  a failure  as  regards  its 
pecuniary  sustaining  power)  many  of  the  older  inhabitants  still  look  back  with 
pleasure,  as  a promotive  of  benevolent,  unselfish  feeling,  the  houses,  lots  and  ad- 
joining lands  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  individuals;  and  New  Harmony  pro- 
gresses gradually,  on  the  old  system,  being  a quiet,  orderly  country  town,  geograph- 
ically out  of  the  great  commercial  thoroughfare. 

The  entire  surviving  family  of  the  late  Robert  Owen,  comprising  three  sons,  one 
daughter,  and  numerous  grandchildren,  still  resides  there.  The  eldest  son,  Koberfc 
Dale  Owen,  represented  the  first  district  in  congress,  and  lias  since  been  minister 
to  Naples;  the  second  son,  William,  died  there  some  years  since.  The  third  son, 
Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  has  conducted  two  geological  surveys  for  the  United  'States,  and 
is  state  geologist  for  three  western  states;  he  possesses,  in  New  Harmony,  one  of 
the  best  scientific  collections  in  the  west,  ami  a well-appointed  laboratory.  The 
fourth-son* ••Dv.  Richard Owen,  wits  for  nearly  ten  years  professor  of  geology  in  the 
VO  re  M ilit.an  institute  (latterly  the  literary  department  of  the  University  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee),  and  later  connected  with  the  geological  survey  of  Indiana. 
The  daughter,  Mrs  Fauntleroy,  is  widow  of  the  late  Ft.  11.  Fauntleroy,  w'uo  lost 
his  life  in  the  service  of  the  l . R.  coast  survey. 

New  Harmony  was,  at  one  period,  the  home  of  various  distinguished  individu- 
als, who  united  in  the  social  experiment,  such  as:  Dr.  G.  T roost,  the  celebrated 
mineralogist,  afterward  state  geologist  of  Tennessee,  ard  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville;  of  Wm.  P.  D’ Arusmont,  who  married  Miss  Frances  Wright;  of 
Thomas  Suit,  the  naturalist,  to  whose  memory  a fine  monument  was  erected  in 
New  Harmony;  of  Joseph  Neef,  formerly  an  associate  with  Pestalozzi;  of  0.  A. 
Uesneur,  the  ichthyologist,  who  was  naturalist  in  the  voyage  of  La  Perouse  to  New 
Holland,  afterward  curator  of  the  Havre  museum;  and  the  town  is  still  the  resi- 
dence of  several  scientific  persons,  and  the  seat  of  the  Indiana  School  of  Practical 
Sciences. 

As  noted  above,  the  celebrated  Fanny  Wright  was  connected  with  the 
social  scheme  of  Mr.  Owen,  at  New  Harmony.  Thirty  years  ago  her  name 
was  in  the  public  papers  of  the  day,  as  the  most  prominent  of  u the  strong 
minded  ’ of  her  sex  iii  all  the  land.  She  was  gifted  with  mental  powers 
which  impressed  every  one  who  approached  her.  The  annexed  sketch,  of 
this  extraordinary  woman  is  from  a published  source: 

She  was  born  at  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  it  is  believed,  in  1796,  and  was  better 
known  by  her  maiden  name,  Fanny  Wright,  than  by  that  of  her  husband,  l)arus- 
monfc.  Her  father,  Mr.  Wright,  was  intimate  with  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Cullen, 
and  other  men  of  literary  and  scientific  eminence  in  his  day.  Hence,  probably, 
his  daughter,  Fanny,  became  tinctured  with  an  ambition  to  distinguish  herself  as 
a propagandist  of  social  and  political  novelties.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  wrote 
a little  book,  called  “ A Few  Days  in  Athens,”  in  which  she  defended  the  opinions 
and  character  of  Kpicurus. 

In  ISIS  she  visited  America,  whore  she  remained  three  years,  and  soon  after  pub- 
lished her  observations  under  the  title  of  Views  on  Society  and  Manners  in  Amer- 
ica.” She  ui'  rwanl  visited  Paris  in  compliance  with  an  invitation  from  Ua  Fayette. 
After  her  return  to  America,  about,  the  year  1 S2">,  she  purchased  2,000  acres  of 
land  in  Tennessee.  subsequently  the  site  of  Memphis,  and  peopled  it  with  a uum 
ber  of  slave  families  whom  she  had  redeemed. 

in  is:].'!,  she  appeared  ns  a public  lecturer.  Her  deep  soprano  voice,  her  com- 
manding figure,  and  marvelous  eloquence,  combined  with  h<  r zealous  attacks  on 
negro  slavery,  and  some  other  prominent  features  in  American  institutions,  soon 
made,  her  fatuous  throughout  our  country.  Her  powers  of  oratorv  drew  crowds  of 
listeners,  especially  in  New  York:  Fanny  Wright  Societies  were  formed,  resemb- 
ling those  of  the  French  Communists. 

Plated  by  her  powers  of  oratory,  she  visited  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Amor- 
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lean  Union;  but  as  she  too  frequently  made  the  philosophy  of  her  “Few  Da  vs  in 
Athens’'  the  groundwork  of  her  discourses,  she  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  press 
and  the  clergy.  During  two  years  she  battled,  as  it  were  single-handed,  by  means 
of  her  pen  and  verbally,  with  her  powerful  foes,  and  kept  her  name  ringing  through- 
out the  country.  Meanwhile  she  had  her  redeemed  slaves  taught  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  educated  in  general  knowledge;  but  although  for  a time  promising  well, 
from  some  cause  not  generally  known,  the  experiment  failed,  and  the  slaves  were 
gent  to  Uayti. 

She  then  joined  Robert  Owen  in  his  Communist  scheme  at  New  Harmony,  edit- 
ing the  Gazette,  and  lecturing  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise,  in  some  of  the  large 
cities  and  towns  of  the  western  states,  but  with  a success  which  did'  not  equal  her 
expectations.  Subsequently,  Miss  Wright  married  M.  A Drusmont, aman  who  pro- 
fessed her  own  system  of  philosophy;  but  they  soon  separated,  and  she  resided 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  America,  with  an  only  daughter,  the  fruit  of 
her  marriage.  Her  husband’s  suit  at  law,  to  obtain  possession  of  her  property, 
added  still  further  to  her  notoriety. 

This  circumstance,  and  her  ill  health,  tended  to  cool  her  political  enthusiasm,  if 
not  to -modify  her  opinions.  Her  experience  did  not,  on  the  whole,  afford  much 
cause  for  seif-gratulation.  or  furnish-  encouragement  to  others  to  embark  in  any  sim- 
ilar enterprises  for  the  reformation  of  society,  8he  died  at  Cincinnati,  January 
13,  1853,  aged  57  years. 


South- eastern  view  in  Culhoun-street,  Fort  I Vayne. 

Fort  Wayne,  the  county  seat  of  Allen  county,  is  situated  on  the  line  of 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph’s  and  St. 
Mary’s  Rivers,  which  here  unite  and  fur  in  the  Maumee,  112  miles  X.E.  from 
Indianapolis^  1 10  E.X.E.  from  Lafayette,  and  0(1  W.  from  Toledo.  It  is  a 
flourishing  place,  and  by  means  of  its  railroad,  canal  and  plank  road  com- 
munications, is  quite  a center  of  business.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  on  level 
and  fertile  prairie  land.  About  half  the  population  are  of  recent  foreign  de- 
scent. Four  newspapers  are  published  in  this  place,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
German  language.  Population  ill  1SG0,  10,‘-»S$. 

The  Twightees,  a branch  of  the  Miami  tribe,  had  a village  at  Fort  Wayne, 
in  their  language  culled  Kc-ki-o-quc.  At  one  time  it  was  called  “French 
Store,  ’ as  it  was  for  a long  time  a.  trading  post  of  that  nation,  and  the  site 
of  a military  post.  About  the  year  1704  the  English  built  a fort  hero. 
Old  Fort  Wayne  was  erected  here  in  1794,  and  was  continued  a military  post 
until  1819,  until  the  removal  of  the  Miamis  and  Pottuwatomics,  in  1811:  it. 
was  resorted  to  by  them  for  the  disposal  of  their  furs,  and  to  spend  their 
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annuities.  It  was  against  the  Indian  villages  in  this  vicinity,  that  Harmar’s 
expedition  was  directed,  the  particulars  of  which  we  annex: 

“ In  the  autumn  of  1790,  about  1,300  troops,  of  whom  less  than  one  fourth  were 
regulars,  marched  from  Cincinnati,  under  General  Mariner,  against  the  Indian 
towns  on  the  Maumee,  near  the  site-  of  Fort  Wayne.  When  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  their  point  of  destination,  Col.  Hardin  was  detached  with  six  hundred  and 
fifty. men.  This  advance,  on  reaching  the  Indian  villages  found  them  deserted. 
The  next  day,  the  main  body  having  arrived,  their  towns,  containing  three  hun- 
dred wigwams,  were  burnt,  the  fruit  trees  girdled,  and  120,000  bushels  of  corn  de- 
stroyed. While  the  troops  were  at  the  villages,  a detachment  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Kentucky  militia  and  thirty  regulars,  under  Col.  llardin,  were  sent  on  an  In- 
dian trail,  when  they  fell  into  art  ambush  of  seven  hundred  warriors  under  Little 
Turtle.  At  the  first  fire  the  militia  fled  without  firing  a shot,  but  the  thirty  regu- 
lars resisted  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  until  all  were  killed,  except  two  officers 
and  two  or  three  private-*.  Ensign  Armstrong  was  saved  by  falling  behind  a log 
while  on  the  retreat,  which  screened  him  from  his  pursuers;  while  Captain  Arm- 
strong was  preserved  by  pi unging  up  to  his  neck  in  a swamp.  There  he  remained 
all  night  a spectator  of  the  war  dance  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded 
s .Ah,;,-;,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  latter,  as  they  were  tortured,  mingling  with  the 
yells  of  the  savages. 

When  the  army  had  proceeded  one  day  on  the  return  march,  Col.  Hardin  and 
Maj.  Willis'  were  sent  back  with  four  hundred  men,  of  whom  sixty  were  regulars, 
to  surprise  the  Indians,  whom  it  was  supposed  would  return.  On  entering  the 
town  a few  of  the  enemy  were  seen,  who  immediately  fled,  and  decoyed  the  militia 
into  an  irregular  pursuit  in  different  directions.  This  being  accomplished,  Little 
Turtle  fell,  with  his  main  body,  upon  the  regulars  with  great  fury.  They  threw 
down  their  guns,  and  with  their  tomahawks,  rushed  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  sol- 
diers. While  a soldier  was  engaged  in  the  use  of  his  bayonet  upon  one  Indian, 
two  others  would  sink  their  tomahawks  in  his  head.  The  result  was  that  everv 
regular  fell,  together  with  their  gallant  major.  Ere  the  conflict  was  over,  a part 
of  the  militia  who  had  returned  from  the  pursuit,  joined  in  the  contest,  but  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  the  dead  and  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  eneinv. 

d'he  expedition,  in  destroying  the  Indian  villages,  had  accomplished  .the  great 
object  of  its  mission,  although  under  circumstances  of  misfortune.  It  was"  suc- 
ceeded by  such  vigorous  exertions,  on  the  part  of  the  savages,  that  they  must  have 
succeeded  in  Imaking  up  the  American  settlements,  were  it  not  for  the  total  de- 
struction of  their  property  and  provisions  just  at  the  approach  of  winter.” 

The  siege  of  Fort  Wayne,  in  the  war  of  1S12,  was  a memorable  event  in 
the  history  of  this  .region,  the  particulars  of  which  we  derive  from  Howe's 
i%  G re  at  YV  est : ” 

In  August,  1 S 1 *2,  immediately  after  the  disgraceful  surrender  of  Hull,  about  five 
hundred  Indian  warriors  laid  siege  to  Fort  Wayne,  a dilapidated  structure  of  wood 
which  had  been  built  in  Wayne’s  campaign,  near  the  north-eastern  corner  of  In- 
diana, at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Joseph  s and  St.  Mary's  Rivers,  main  branches  of 
the  Maumee.  The  garrison,  amounting  to  less  than  one  seventh  of  their  number, 
was  commanded  by  Capt  Rhea,  an  old  officer  broken  down  by  intemperance,  and 
of  a timid  disposition.  As  at  that  period  the  whole  surrounding  region  was  a wil 
derncss,  and  they  were  far  from  succor,  their  danger  was  imminent. 

They  were  finally  saved  from  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  massacre,  by  the  daring 
bravery  and  address  of  a young  Virginian,  named  William  Oliver.  This  voun  r 
man,  scarce  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  a slender  and  delicate,  though'  active  figure 
united  in  a high  degree  the  qualities  of  undaunted  courage,  enthusiasm,  fineness, 
and  sagacity.  A resident  of  Fort  Wayne,  ho  was  at  this  time,  toiuporarilv  absent 
at  Cincinnati,  and  1 ..rniugon  bis  return  route  that  the  Indians  had  appeared  b,>- 
fbre  the  fort,  he  voluntarily  hurried  I»  wk  to  the  city  to  urge  the  troops  .stationed 
at  that  point  to  hasten  to  its  relief.  This  being  accomplished,  he  set  out  again  with 
all  speed  toward  the  fort,  intending  to  reach  it,  and  penetrate  through  its  swarm 
of  surrounding  savages  in  advance  of  tlm  relief,  for  the  purpose  of  oncoura''in,r 
the  garrison  to  persevere  in  its  defense  until  their  arrival. 
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At  S-t.  Mary’s  River  he  came  to  an  encampment  of  Ohio  militia,  with  whom  was 
Thomas  Worthington,  of  Chillicothe  (afterward  governor  of  Ohio),  then  on  t e 
frontier  as  Indian  commissioner,  to  whom  Oliver  communicated  his  intention  . f 
entering  the  fort,  or  of  perishing  in  the  attempt.  Worthington  had  been  originally 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  declaring  war;  but  now  that  it  had  been  commenced,  was 
zealous  for  its  vigorous  prosecution  ; yet  this  did  not  save  him  from  the  taunt  of  an 
ill-bred  brother  officer,  who  accused  him  of  a want  of  patriotism,  Being  a high 


View  of  old  Fort  Wayne. 

[Copied  from  E.  P.  Abbott’s  Map  of  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  published  in  1855.] 

spirited  man  of  the  keenest  sense  of  honor,  this  accusation  stung  Worthington  to 
the  quick,  and  he  felt  eager  to  embark  in  any  enterprise,  howsoever  desperate,  to 
show  the  unjustness  of  the  charge,  and  his  willingness  to  peril  his  all  for  his  coun- 
try. In  him  Oliver  found  a zealous  confederate,  notwithstanding  old  experienced 
frontiersmen  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  the  dangerous  undertaking.  United- 
ly, they  induced  sixty-eight  of  the  militia,  and  sixteen tShavvnee  Indians,  to  accom- 
pany them. 

On  the  second  day’s  inarch,  thirty-six  of  the  party,  consulting  their  fears,  secret- 
ly deserted  their  companions,  and  returned  to  the  main  body.  The  remainder  con- 
tinued their  route,  and  at  sunset  in  their  camps  heard  the  evening  gun  from  the 
fort,  through  an  intervening  forest  of  twenty-four  miles.  As  the  reduced  party  was 
not  strong  enough  to  encounter  the  eneinv,  Worthington  was  very  reluctantly  in- 
duced to  remain  at  this  point  witli  his  men,  while  Oliver,  with  three  friendly  In- 
dians. pushed  on.  Being  well  armed  and  mounted,  they  started  at  day-break  the 
next  morning,  proceeding  with  great  caution.  When  within  live  miles  of  the  fort, 
they  perceived  holes  which  the  Indians  had  dug  on  each  side  of  the  road  for  con- 
cealment, and  to  cut  off  all  who  should  approach  toward  the  place.  Upon  observ- 
ing these,  they  abandoned  the  main  road,  struck  off  across  the  country,  and  reached 
the  Maumee  one  and  a half  miles  below  the  fort.  Tying  their  horses  in  a thicket, 
they  stole  cautiously  along  through  the  forest  to  ascertain  if  the  Indians  had  ob- 
tained possession.  Oliver  at  length  discovered,  with  feelings  of  joy,  the  American 
flag  waving  above  the  fort;  but  not  deeming  even  this  as  conclusive,  he  approached1 
on  the  east  side  so  near  as  not  only  to  discern  the  blue  uniform  of  a sentinel,  but 
to  recognize  in  his  countenance  that  of  an  acquaintance. 

H iving  satisfied  himself  on  this  point,  they  returned,  remounted  their  horses, 
and  taking  the  main  road,  moved  rapidly  onward.  Upon  reaching  the  gate  of  the 
esplanade,  the)'  found  it  locked,  and  were  thus  compelled  to  pass  down  the  river 
bank,  and  then  ascend  it  at  the  northern  gate.  They  were  favored  in  doing  so,  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  savages  from  this  point,  in  carrying  out  a plan,  then  on  the 
point  of  consummation,  for  taking  the  fort  by  an  ingenious  stratagem. 

f or  several  days  previous  to  this  time,  the  hostile  chiefs,  under  a flag  of  truce, 
had  been  holding  intercourse  with  the  garrison.  In  their  interviews  with  Captain 
lihea,  that  officer  had  shown  such  a spirit  of  timidity,  that  they  felt  persuaded  that 
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it  could  be  made  available  at  the  proper  moment,  to  put  him  and  his  men  in  their 
power.  They  had,  accordingly,  arranged  their  warriors  in  a semicircle  on  the  west 
and  south  sides  of  the  fort,  and  at  a short  distance  from  it.  Five  of  the  chiefs,  un- 
der pretense  of  treating  with  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  were  to  pass  into  the 
fort,  and  gain  admittance  into  the  council-room  with  scalping-knives  and  pistols  se- 
creted under  their  blankets.  Then,  at  a certain  signal,  they -were  to  assassinate 
the  two  subaltern  officers,  seize  Captain  Rhea,  and  with  threats  of  instant  death, 
if  lie  did  not  comply,  and  promises  of  safety,  if  he  did,  compel  him  to  order  the 
gates  to  be  thrown  open  for  the  admission  of  their  warriors. 

The  plan,  thus  arranged,  was  in  the  act  of  being  carried  into  execution,  at  the 
moment  when  Oliver  and  his  companions  reached  the  gate.  Their  safe-arrival  at 
that  particular  moment,  may  be  justly  considered  as  miraculous.  One  hour  sooner 
or  one  hour  later  would  have.no  doubt,  been  inevitable  destruction  both  to  himself 
and  escort;  the  parties  of  Indians  who  had  kept  close  guard,  for  eight  days  previ- 
ous, upon  the  roads  and  passes  in  different  directions,  having  all,  at  that  moment, 
been  called  in  to  aid  in  carrying  the  fort. 

Winnemac,  Five  Medals,  and  three  other  hostile  chiefs,  bearing  the  flag  of  truce, 
under  which  they  were  to  gain  admittance  to  carry  out  their  treacherous  intentions, 
were  surprised  by  suddenly  meeting  at  the  gate  Oliver  and  his  companions.  Com- 
ing from  different ’directions,  and  screened  by  the  angles  of  the  fort,  they  w ere  not 
visible  to  each  other  until  that  moment  Winnemac  showed  great  chagrin,  uttered 
an  ejaculation  of  disappointment,  and  hastily  returning  to  the  Indian  camp,  in- 
formed the  chiefs  and  warriors  that  the  stratagem  was  defeated. 

Oliver  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  wrote  a hasty  letter  to  Worthington,  de- 
scribing the  situation  of  the  fort,  which  he  sent  by  the  Indiaus.  Luckily  their 
movements  were  not  observed,  until  they  had  actually  started  from  the  garrison 
gate.  They  now  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  dashed  off  at  full  speed.  The  hos- 
tile Indians  were  instantly  in  motion  to  intercept  them  ; the  race  was  a severe  and 
perilous  one,  but  they  cleared  the  enemy’s  line  in  safety,  and  then  their  loud  shout 
of  triumph  rose  high  in  the  air,  and  fell  like  music  upon  the  ears  of  the  beleaguered 
garrison.  They  safely  delivered  the  letter,  and  a few  days  after  Gen.  Harrison  ar- 
rived with  reinforcements,  the  enemy  having  continued  the  siege  until  within  a 
few  hours  of  his  arrival,  and  that,  too,  with  such  perseverance,  that  the  vigilance 
of  the  garrison  alone  saved  them  from  a general  conflagration  from  the  burning 
arrows  of  the  savages.* 

In  the  year  1830,  Fort  Wayne  contained  about  100  inhabitants.  The  old 
fort  was  situated  in  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  city  ; the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal  passes  through  a part  of  its  site.  The  first  church  erected  was 
built  by  the  Old  School  Presbyterians;  this  house  is  still  standing,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  the  English  Lutherans*,  The  Methodists  erected  the  second 
church,  the  Baptists  the  third.  The  Catholics  erected  their  first  house  of 
worship  on  Calhoun-street,  and  it  is  now  standing.  The  first  regular  Pro- 
testant clergyman  was  Rev.  James  Chute,  from  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Rev. 
Stephen  11.  Ball  and  X.  B.  Griffiths  were  the  first  Methodist  preachers;  they 
preached  at  first  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  place,  in  a brick  school-house, 
long  since  taken  down.  This  school-house  was  the  first  built.  Benjamin 
Cushman  and  Lewis  G.  Thompson  were  among  the  early  physicians.  David 
II.  Colcrick  and  Henry  P.  Cooper  were  among  the  early  lawyers.  The  u Fort 
Wayne  Sentinel’'  was  established  about  1833,  by  Noel  Tigar;  their  office 
stood  at  the  cast  end  of  t lie  canal  basin,  near  or  on  the  spot  where  the  ware- 
house of  Messrs.  Ilill  & Orbison  now  stands.  The  u Fort  Wayne  Weekly 
Times”  was  established  as  a whig  journal,  in  18-40. 

LiftJt’.  Turtle,  the  celebrated  Indian  chieftain,  died  at  tins  place  in  1S12; 
liis  grave,  near  Fort  Wayne,  used  to  be  shown  to  visitors,  and  was  formerly 


-Oliver  was  postmaster  at  Cincinnati,  in  Taylor’s  administration.  Ho  died  thero  a few 
years  since. 
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much  visited  by  the  Indians,  who  cherished  his  memory  with  great  respect 
and  veneration,  lie  commanded  the  Indians  at  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair.  The 
following  notice  appeared  in  the  public  prints  at  the  time  of  his  death: 
“Fort  Wayne,  July  21,  1812. — On  the  14th  inst.,  the  celebrated  Miami 
chief,  the  Little  Turtle , died  at  this  place,  at  the  age  of  65  years.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  left  on  this  continent  one  of  his  color  so  distinguished  in  coun- 
cil and  in  war.  His  disorder  was  the  gout,  lie  died  in  a camp,  because  he 
chose  to  be  in  the  open  air.  He  met  death  with  great  firmness.  The  agent 
for  Indian  affairs  had  him  buried  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  other  marks 
of  distinction  suited  to  his  character.”  • 


The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  graveyard  at  Fort 
Wayne: 

^Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Cor..  Alexander  Ewing,  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  the  Rev- 
olution : from  the  year  17S0  to  the  peace  of  1783,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Ranger 
service  on  the  frontiers  of  New  York  and  PenusylvaiHa.  He  was  a volunteer  at  the  battle 
vi  cl.;.:  L\  1813,  and  among- the  first  who- broke  the  British  lines  on  that  occasion, 

so  glorious  to  the  arms  of  his  country.  Hied  at  Fort  Wayne,  Jan.  1,  1827,  ageu  GO  years. 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Charles  W.  Ewing,  eldest  son  of  Col.  A.  and  Mrs.  C.  Ewing, 
Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law  and  President  dudge  of  the  9th  Judicial  Circuit  of  the 
State  of  Indiana.  Died  at  Fort  Wayne,  Jan.  9,  1843,  aged  45  years. 


Samuel  Rigger,  late  Governor  of  this  State,  died  Sept.  9,  1S46.  A patriot  and  a Christ- 
ian, he  died  in  the  full  hope  of  a glorious  immortality. 

I would  not  live  always,  no,  welcome  the  tomb: 

Since  Jesus  has  been  there,  1 dread  not  its  gloom. 

Optatuxn,  meum  suavium,  quod.  Te  in  terrain  retnuevit,  condonato. 


Rev.  Samuel  Brenton,  A.M.,  died  March  29,  1857,  aged  46  yrs.  4 mo.  7 da.  He  was  a 
devoted  minister  of  the  M.  E.  church,  and  4 years  a member  of  Congress.  He  was  faithful 
to  his  Country,  the  Church,  and  his  God.  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright, 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always. 

Samuel  Lewis,  horn  June  13,  1796,  died  Jan.  2,  1843.  He  filled  with  distinction  import- 
ant civil  offices,  and  was  eminent  as  a Christian. 


In  memory  of  Mart,  wife  of  Rev.  A.  T.  Rankin,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Fort  Wayne,  la.,  who  departed  this  life  July  19,  1841,  aged  31  years.  Here  rests 
all  that  can  die  of  a Home  Missionary.  Her  work  is  done.  She  sleeps  in  Jesus. 


Rev.  Jesse  Hoover,  died  May  24,  1838,  aged  28  years.  Organizer  of  the  first  German 
Evangelical  Church  at  Fort  Wayne,  in  the  year  1836,  and  was  its  faithful  pastor  till  God 
called  him  home. 

Mir  naeh  spricht  Christus  unser  Held. 

Ilier  ruhe  in  Gott  Adam  II.  Wefel,  geb,  am  7 Jum  1802,  gett  am  Mai,  1852.  Sammt 
feinen  C vereits  vor  ihrn  entfchlenen  kindern  harret  er  nun  der  seligen  und  froehlichen  Nu- 
fersteclung  der  Todteu.  Wenu  Gottes  Mort  nicht  ware  mein  Troft  gewesen  so  ware  ich 
vergangen  meineu  elende. 


Lafayette,  the  capital  of  Tippecanoe  county,  is  next  to  Indianapolis, 
the  most  important  city  oFCentral  Indiana.  . It  is  on  the  Wabash  River,  and 
on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  with  three  or  four  important  railroad  lines 
passing  through  it,  and  distant  64  miles  north-west  of  Indianapolis.  I»V 
river,  canal,  and  railroad,  it  is  united  with  78  counties  of  the  state,  liu 
mediately  around  t lie  city  lor  miles,  lie  some  of  the  richest,  portions  <6  >" 
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diana.  It.  also  possesses  all  the  elements  necessary  to  a flourishing  manu- 
facturing city.  By  river,  canal  and  creeks,  sites  for  machinery  propelled  by 
water  can  bo  obtained  of  any  amount  of  power,  while  by  railroad  and  canal 
it  is  brought  into  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  inexhaustible  mines  of 


Southern  View  of  Lafayette  from  near  the  Valley  lloMroad. 

The  Wabash  Kiver,  canal,  etc.,  pass  by  the  distant  buildings  which  are  on  the  extreme  left.  Oliio-strect, 
passing  the  two  principal  Hotels  and  the  Court  House,  appears  in  the  central  j art.  1 he  1'resbyterian  and 
other  churches  on  the  right. 

coal,  iron  and  clay,  and  other  materials  necessary  to  carry  on  successfully  all 
kinds  of  manufactures.  Lafayette  was  laid  out,  on  government  land,  May 
17,  1S25,  by  W illiam  Digby : it  has  14  churches  and  in  1860,  9,426  inhab- 
itants. 

In  the  heart  of  the  city  on  the  public  square,  a few  years  since,  while  bor- 
ing for  pure  water  at  the  depth  of  230  feet,  a stream  of  medicinal  water  was 
stru-k.  A careful  analysis  proves  it  of  immense  value,  and  to  compare  fa- 
vorably with*  the  most  celebrated  mineral  waters  of  Europe.  It  is  similar  to 
t lie  Blue  Lick  Springs  of  Kentucky,  and  is  a salt  sulphur  water.  It  is  ap- 
plicable to  numerous  diseases,  viz  : bronchitis,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  kidneys,  sexual  organs,  and  in  general  for  disturbances  of 
the  secretive  organs. or  surfaces.  The  stream  is  constant  and  ample  for  all 
bathing  and  drinking  purposes. 

Seven  miles  north  of  Lafayette,  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  to  Chicago,  is 
the  Battle  Field  of  Tippecanoe,  where,  just  before  the  gray  of  morning,  Nov. 
7,  1S11,  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  then  governor  of  the  territory  of 
Indiana,  at  the  head  of  000  men,  principally  militia  and  volunteers,  defeated 
an  equal  body  of  Indians  under  the  Prophet,  Tenskwautawa,  the  brother  of 
Tecumseh.  The  town  of  the  Prophet,  Ke/h-tip-t-cu-HunJ:,  corrupted  in  mod- 
ern  orthography,  to  Tijqtecanoc , stood  over  a mile  distant,  on  the  W abash:  it 
extended  along  the  stream  from  the  site  of  Davis’  Ferry  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tippecanoe.  Tecumseh  was  not  present  in  the  action,  being  absent  at 
the  south  among  the  Creeks  and  Scminolcs,  to  unite  them  with  the  northern 
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tribes  in  his  grand  confederacy  against  the  whites.  The  subjoined  narra- 
tive of  the  battle  is  from  Drake's  Teeumseh: 


Oa  the  5th  of  November,  1811,  Gov.  Harrison,  with  about  900  effective  troops, 
composed  of25CUof  the  4th  regiment  United  States  infantry,  130  volunteers,  and  a 
body  of  militia,  encamped  within  10  miles  of  the  Prophet’s  town.  On  the  next 


Eastern  View  of  the  Battle  Field  of  Tippecanoe. 


The  j>hu-e  of  Harrison’s  ein  snt:|  i!u  nt  is  slu>\vn  hy  the  in<  l<  M <i  ft-rev,  within  wliit  h is  six  or  eight  acres  of 
ground.  The  ninin  body  of  the  MWjifH  \\ ere  it  t ;,<•  v li<  at  field  in  1V«  lit.  litis  nidi*  of  the  railroad.  It  was 
theu  u niarali,  covered  with  tail  gra.-^,  iu  uliich  they  were  concealed. 

day,  when  the  army  was  within  five  .miles  of  rite  village,  reconnoitoving  parties  of 
the  Indians  were  seen,  but  they  refused  to  hold  any  conversation  with  the  inter- 
preters sent  forward  by  the  governor  to  open  a communication  with  them.  A\  lien 
within  a mile  and  a half  of  the  town,  a halt  was  made,  for  the  purpose  of  encamp- 
ing for  the  night.  Several  of  the  field  officers  urged  the  governor  to  make  an  im- 
mediate assault  on  the  village  ; but  this  he  declined,  as  his  instructions  from  the 
president  were  positive,  not  to  attack  the  Indians,  as  long  as  there  was  a proba- 
bility of  their  complying  with  the  demands  of  government.  Upon  ascertaining, 
however,  that  the  ground  continued  favorable  for  the  disposition  of  his  troops.  quite 
up  to  the  town,  he  determined  to  approach  still  nearer  to  it.  in  the  meantime, 
('apt.  Dubois,  with  an  interpreter,  was  sent  forward  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Prophet  would  comply  with  the  terms  proposed  bv  the  governor.  The  Indians, 
however,  would  make  no  reply  to  these  inquiries,  but  endeavored  to  cut  off  the 
messengers  from  the  army.  When  this  fact  was  reported  to  the  governor,  he  de- 
termined to  consider  the  Indians  as  enemies,  and  at  once  march  upon  their  town, 
lie  had  proceeded  but  a short  distance,  however,  before  he  was  Tin  t by  three  In- 
dians, one  of  them  a principal  counselor  to  the  Prophet,  who  stated  that  tliev  were 
sent  to  know  why  tin*  army  was  marching  upon  their  town — that  tin*  Prophet  was 
desirous  of  avoiding  hostilities — that  he  had  sent  a pacific  message  to  Gov.  Harri- 
son by  tlte  Miami  and  Potawntomio  chiefs,  but  that  those  chiefs  had  unfortunat'  ly 
gone  down  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wabash,  and  had  thus  failed  to  meet  him. 
Accordingly,  a suspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed-upon,  and  the  terms  ot  peace 
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-were  to  be  settled  on  the  following  morning  by  the  governor  and  the  chiefs.  In 
moving  the  army  toward  the  Wabash,  to  encamp  for  the  night,  the  Indians  became 
a* >-ain  alarmed,  supposing  that  an  attack  was  about  to  bo  made  on  the  town,  not- 
withstanding the  armistice  which  had  just  been  concluded.  They  accordingly  be- 
gan to  prepare  for  defense,  and  some  of  them  sallied  out,  calling  upon  the  advanced 
corps,  to  halt.  The  governor  immediately  rode  forward,  and  assured  the  Indians 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  attack  them,  but  that  he  was  only  in  search  of  a 
suitable  piece  of  ground  on  which  to  encamp  his  troops,  lie  inquired  if  there 
was  anv  other  water  convenient,  beside  that  which  the  river  afforded;  and  an  In- 
dian, with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  answered,  that  the  creek  which  had  been 
crossed  two  miles  back,  ran  through  the  prairie  to  the  north  of  the  village.  A 
halt  was  then  ordered,  and  Majors  Piatt,  Clark  and  Taylor,  were  sent  to  examine 
this  creek,  as  well  as  the  river  above  the  town,  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the 
information,  and  decide  on  the  best  ground  for  an  encampment.  In  the  course  of 
half  an  hour,  the  two  latter  reported  that  they  had  found,  on  the  creek,  everything 
that  could  be  desirable  in  an  encampment — an  elevated  spot,  nearly  surrounded 
by  an  opoTi  prairie,  with  water  convenient,  and  a sufficiency-  of  wood  for  fuel.  * 
The  arm v was  now  marched  to  this  spot,  and  encamped  “on  a dry  piece  of  ground, 
which  rose  about  lu  feet  above  the  level  of  a marshy  prairie  in  front  toward  the 
town;  and,  about  twice  as  high  above  a similar  prairie  in  the  rear;  through  which, 
near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  ran  a small  stream  clothed  with  willows  and  brushwood. 
On  the  left  of  the  encampment,  this  bench  of  lend  became  wider;  on  the  right, 
it  gradually  narrowed,  and  terminated  in  an  abrupt  point,  about  150  yards  from 
the  right  bank.”  f 

The  encampment  was  about  three  fourths  of  a mile  from  the  Prophet's  town; 
and  orders  were  given,  in  the  event  of  a night  attack,  for  each  corps  to  maintain  its 
position,  at  all  hazards,  until  relieved  or  further  orders  were  given  to  it.  The 
whole  army  was  kept,  during  the  night,  in  the  military  position,  which  is  called, 
lying  on  their  arms.  The  regular  troops  lay  in  their  tents,  with  their  accoutre- 
ments on,  and  their  arms  by  their  sides.  The  militia  had  no  tents,  but  slept  with 
their  clothes  and  pouches  on,  and  their  guns  under  them,  to  keep  them  dry.  The 
order  of  the  encampment  was  the  order  of  battle,  for  a night  attack;  and  as  every 
man  slept  opposite  to  his  post  in  the  line,  there  was  nothing  for  the  troops  to  do, 
in  case  of  an  assault,  but  to  rise  and  take  their  positions  a few  steps  in  the  rear  of 
the  lives  around  which  they  had  reposed.  The  guard  of  the  night  consisted  of  two 
captain’s  commands. of  42  men.  and  four  non-commissioned  officers  each;  and  two 
subaltern’s  guards  of  20'  men  and  non-commissioned  officers  each — the  whole 
amounting  to  about  130  men,  under  the  command  of  a field  officer  of  the  day. 
The  night  was  dark  and  cloudy,  ami  after  midnight,  there  was  a drizzling  rain.  It 
was  hot  anticipated  by  the  governor  or  his  officers,  that  an  attack  would  be  made 
during  the  night : it  was  supposed  that  if  the  Indians  had  intended  to  act  offen- 
sively, it  would  have  been  done  on  the  march  of  the  army,  where  situations  pre- 
sented themselves  that  would  have  given  the  Indians  a great  advantage.  Indeed, 
within  three  miles  of  the  town,  the  army  had  passed  over  ground  so  broken  and 
unfavorable  to  its  march,  that  the  position  of  the  troops  was  necessarily  changed 
several  times,  in  the  course  of  a mile.  The  enemy,  moreover,  had  fortified  their 
town  with  care  and  great  labor,  as  if  they  intended  to  act  alone  on  the  defensive. 
It  was  a favorite  spot  with  the  Indians,  having  long  been  the  scene  of  those  myste- 
rious rites,  performed  by  their  Prophet,  and  by  which  they  had  been  taught  rt>  be- 
lieve that  it  was  impregnable  t<>  the  assaults  of  the  white  man. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Gov.  Harrison,  according  to  his  prac- 
tice, had  risen,  preparatory  to  the  calling  up  the  troops;  and  wa.\  engaged,  while 
drawing  on  his  boots  bv  the  lire,  in  conversation  with  Gen.  Wells,  Col.  Owen,  and 
Majors  Taylor  and  Hurst.  The  orderly-drum  had  been  roused  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  signal  for  the  troops  to  turn  out,  when  the  attack  of  the  Indians  sud- 
denly commenced  upon  the  left  Hank  of  the  camp.  The  whole  avmv  was  instantly 
on  its  feet;  the  camp  tires  were  extinguished;  the  governor  mounted  his  horse  and 
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proceeded  to  the  point  of  attach.  Several  of  the  companies  had  taken  their  places 
in  the  lino  within  forty  seconds  from  the  report  of  the  first  gun;  and  the  whole  of 
the  troops  were  prepared  for  action  in  the  course  of  two  minutes;  a fact  as  credit- 
aide  to  their  own  activity  and  bravery,  as  to  the  skill  and  enemy  of  their  officers. 
The  battle  soon  became  general,  and  was  maintained  on  both  sides  with  signal  and 
even  desperate  valor.  The  Indians  advanced  a.Yid  retreated  by  the  aid  of  a rattlin  ; 
noise,  made  with  deer  hoofs,  and  persevered  in  their  treacherous  attack  with  an  an- 
parent  determination  to  conquer  or  die  upon  the  spot.  The  battle  raged  with  un- 
abated fury  and  mutual  slaughter,  until  daylight,  when  a gallant  and  successful 
charge  by  our  troops,  drove  the  enemy  into  tiro  swamp,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
conflict. 

Prior  to  the  assault,  the  Prophet  had  given  assurances  to  his  followers,  that  in 
the  coming  contest,  the  Great  Spirit  would  render  the  arms  of  the  Americans  una- 
vailing; that  their  bullets  would  fall  harmless  at  the  feet  of  the  Indians;  that  the 
latter  should  have  light  in  abundance,  while  the  former  would  be  involved  in  thick 
darkness.  Availing  himself  of  the  privilege  conferred  by  his  peculiar  office,  and, 
perhaps,  unwilling  in  his  own  person  to  attest  at  once  the  rival  powers  of  a sham 
prophecy  and  a real  American  bullet,  he  prudently  took  a position  on  an  adjacent 
eminence;  and,  when  the  action  began,  lie  entered  upon  the  performance  of 
certain  mystic  rites,  at  the  same  time  singing  a war-song.  In  the  course  of 
the  engagement,  lie  was  informed  that  his  men  were  falling:  lie  told  them  to 
fight  on,  it  would  soon  be  as  he  had  predicted  ; and  then,  in  louder  and  wilder  strains, 
his  inspiring  battle-song  was  heard  commingling  with  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle 
and  the  shrill  war-hoop  of  his  brave  but  deluded  followers. 

Throughout  the  action,  the  Indians  manifested  more  boldness  and  perseverance 
than  had,  perhaps,  ever  been  exhibited  by  them  on  any  former  occasion.  This 
was  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  influence  of  the  Prophet,  who,  by  the  aid  of  his 
incantations,  had  inspired  them  with  a belief  that  they  would  certainly  overcome 
their  enemy:  the  supposition,  likewise,  that  they  had  taken  the  governor’s  army 
by  surprise,  doubtless  contributed  to  the  desperate  character  of  their  assaults.  They 
were  commanded  by  some  daring  chiefs,  and  although  their  spiritual  leader  was 
not  actually  in  the  battle,  he  did  much  to  encourage  his  followers  in  their  gallant 
attack.  Of  the  force -of' the.  Indians  engaged,  there  is  no  certain  account.  The 
ordinary  number  at  the  Prophet’s  town  during  the  preceding  summer,  was  4b 0 ; 
but  a few  days  before,  the  action,  they  had  been  joined  by  all  the  Kiekapoos  of  the 
prairie,  and  by  several  bands  of  the  Pottawatomies,  from  the  Illinois  Hirer,.  and 
the  St.  Joseph’s,  of  Lake  Michigan.  Their  number  on  the  night  of  the  engage- 
ment was  probably  between  8(K)  and  1,000.  Some  of  the  Indians  who  were  in  the 
action,  subsequently  informed  the  agent  at  Fort  Wayne,  that  there  were  more  than 
1,000  warriors  in  the  battle,  and  that  the  number  of  wounded  was  unusually  great. 
In  the  precipitation  of  their  retreat,  they  left  3S  on  the  Held;  some  were  buried 
during  the  engagement  in  their  to'.vn,  others,  no  doubt,  died  subsequently  of  their 
wounds.  The  whole  number  of  their  killed,  was  probably  not  less  than  50. 

Of  the  army  under  Gov.  Harrison,  35  were  killed  in  the  action,  and  25  died  sub- 
sequently of  their  wounds:  the  total  number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight. 

Doth  officers  and  men  behaved  with  much  coolness  and  bravery — qualities 
which,  in  an  eminent  degree,  marked  the  conduct  of  Gov.  Harrison  throughout  the 
engagement.  The  peril  to  which  ho  was  subjected  may  he  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  a ball  passed  through  his  stock,  slightly  bruising  his  neck;  another  struck 
his  saddle,  and  glancing  It  it  his  thigh;  and  a third  wounded  the  horse  on  which 
lie  was  riding. 

Peace  on  the  frontiers  was  one  of  the  happy  results  of  this  severe  ami  brilliant 
action.  The  tribes  which  had  already  joined  in  the  confederacy  were  dismayed; 
and  those  which  had  remained  neutral,  now  decided  against  it. 

During  the  two  succeeding  days,  the  victorious  army  remained  in  camp,  lor  the 
purpose  of  burying  the  dead  ami  taking  care  of  the  wounded.  In  tin*  meantime. 
Col.  Wells,  with  the  mounted  riflemen,  visited  the  Prophet’s  town,  and  luwml  :: 
deserted  by  all  the  Indians  except  one,  whose  leg  had  been  broken  in  the  action. 
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The  houses  were  meg  fly  burnt,  and  the  corn  around  the  village  destroyed.*  On 
the  9th,  the  army  commenced  its  return  to  Vincennes,  having  broken  up  or  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  all  their  unnecessary  baggage,  in  order  that  the  wagons  might 
be  used  for  the  transportation  of  the  wounded. 

The  defeated  Indians  were  greatly  exasperated  with  the  Prophet:  they  re- 
proached him  in  bitter  terms  for  th^  calamity  he  had  brought  upon  them,  and  ac- 
cused him  of  the  murder  of  their  friends  who  had  fallen  in.  the  action.  J t seems, 
that  after  pronouncing  some  incantations  over  a certain  composition,  which  he 
had  prepared  on  the  night  preceding  the  action,  he  assured  his  followers,  that  by 
the  power  of  his  art,  half  of  the  invading  army  was  already  dead,  and  the  other 
half  in  a state  of  distraction;  and  that  the  Indians  would  have  little  to  do  but 
rush  into  their  camp,  and  complete  the  work  of  destruction  with  their  toma- 
hawks. “ You  are  a liar said  one  of  the  surviving  Vinncbagoes  to  him,  after 
the  action,  u for  you  told  us  that  the  white  people  were  dead  or  crazy,  when  they 
were  all  in  their  senses  and  fought  like  the  devil."  The  Prophet  appeared  de- 
picted, and  sought  to  excuse  himself  on  the  plea  that  the  virtue  of  his  composition 
had  been  lost  by  a circumstance  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge,  until  after  the  bat- 
tle was  over.  His  sacred  character,  however,  was  so  far  forfeited,  that  the  In- 
dians actually  bemad  him  with  cords,  and  threatened  to  put  him  to  death.  After 
leaving  the  Prophet's  town,  they  marched  about  20  miles  and  encamped  on  the 
bank  of  Wild  Cat  creek. 

With  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  the  Prophet  lost  his  popularity  and  power  arm  ng 
the  Indians.  L I is  magic  wand  was  broken,  and  the  mysterious  charm,  by  means 
of  which  ho  had  for  years,  played  upon  the  superstitious  minds  of  this  wild' people, 
scattered  through  a vast  extent  of  country,  was  dissipated  forever.  It  was  not  alone 
to  the  character  of  his  prophetic  ollice  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  influence  over 
his  followers.  The  position  which  le?  maintained  in  regard  to  the  Indian  lands, 
and  the  encroachments  of  the  white  people  upon  their  hunting  grounds,  increased 
his  popularity,  which  was  likewise  greatly  strengthened  by  the  respect  and  defer- 
ence with  which  the  politic  Teeumseh — the  master  spirit  of  Isis  day — uniformly 
treated  him.  lie  had,  moreover,  nimble  wit,  quickness  of  apprehension,  much 
cunning  and  a captivating  eloquence  of  speech.  These  qualities  fitted  him  for 
playing  his  part  with  great  success;  and  sustaining  for  a series  of  years,  the  char- 
acter of  one  inspired  by  the  Great  Spirit.  He  was,  however,  rash,  presumptuous 
and  deficient  in  judgment.  And  no  sooner  was  he  left  without  the  sagacious 
counsel  and  positive  control  of  Teeumseh,  than  ho  foolishly  annihilated  his  own 
power,  and  suddenly  crushed  the  grand  confederacy  upon  which  he  and  his  broth- 
er had  expended  years  of  labor,  and  in  the  organization  of  which  they  had  incurred 
much  personal  peril  and  endured  great  privation. 

Teeumseh  returned  from  the  south  through  Missouri,  visited  the  tribes  on  the 
Des  Moines, and  crossing  the  head-waters  of  the  Illinois,  reached  the  Wabash  a few 
days  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  it  is  believed  that  he  made  a strong 
impression  upon  all  the  tribes  visited  by  him  in  his  extended  mission:  and  that 
lie  had  laid  the  foundation  of  numerous  accessions  to  his  confederacy.  lie  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Tippecanoe,  just  in  time  to  witness  the  dispersion  of  his  followers, 
the  disgrace  of  his  brother,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  great  object  of  his  am- 
bition, a union  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  United  States:  and  ail  this,  the 
result  of  a disregard  to  his  positive  commands.  His  mortification  was  extreme; 
anil  it  is  related  on  good  authority,  that  when  he  first  met  the  Prophet,  lie  re- 
proached him  in  bitter  terms  for  having  departed  from  his  instructions  to  preserve 
peace  with  the  United  States  at  all  hazards.  The  attempt  of  the  Prophet  to  pal- 
liate his  own  conduct,  excited  the  haughty  chieftain  still  more,  and  seizing  him 
by  the  hair  and  shaking  him  violently,  lie  threatened  to  take  his  life. 


* Tho  village  had  boon  destroyed  in  1701,  by  Gen.  Charles  Seott,  of  Kentueky.  In  his 
report  of  the  expedition,  In*  says  that  “ many  of  tho  inhabitants  of  the  village  were  Ftvneli, 
and  lived  in  a state  of  civilization.  By  the  hooks,  letters,  and  other  documents  found  there, 
it  is  evident  that  the  place  was  in  closo  connection  with,  and  dependent  on,  Detroit  : ” the 
village  “consisted  of  about  70  houses,  many  of  them  well  t^i-hed."  In  November,  ISI2, 
the  village  was  destroyed  the  third  time  in  the  second  expedition  of  Gen.  Hopkins. 
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[Explanations. — a.  point  from  whence  the  engraved  view  was  drawn  ; h b, 
line  of  railroad  to  Chicago;  c,  position  of  Battle  Ground  Institute;  d.  phue 
where  the  Indians  first  began  the  attack  ; e e , front  line  where  occurred  the 

main  conflict;  /,  Gen.  Harri- 
son’s marquee;  h , point  where 
Maj.  Daviess  is  said  to  have 
been  slain  ; g.  grave  of  Daviess. 
The  black  lines  indicate  the 
fence  now  in  closing- the  battle 
ground.] 

The  highest  officers  among 
the  Americans  slain  at  Tippe- 
canoe, were  two  Kentucky 
majors — Abraham  Owen  and 
Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess. 
The  particulars  of  the  death 
of  Abraham  Owen  we  give 
below,  from  Smith's  Indiana 
Sketches : 

Gen.  Harrison  rode  a beautiful  fleet  gray  mare,  that  he  had  tied  with  the  saddle 
on,  to  a stake  near  his  marquee,  to  be  ready  at  a moment  in  ease  of  alarm. 
Maj.  Owen,  of  Kentucky,  rode  a bay  horse.  After  the  gray  mare  was  hitched,  it 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  pass  a baggage  wagon,  to  remove  her  and  tie  her  at 
another  place;  without  the  knowledge  of  Hen.  Harrison,  the  bay  horse  of  Maj. 
Owen  was  afterward  tied  to  the  post  where  the  gray  mare  had  been. 

The  moment  the  alarm  was  given,  every  soldier  was  upon  his  feet,  and  the 
mounted  officers  in  their  saddles.  Gen.  Harrison  ran  to  the  post  where  he  left  his 
gray  mare;  finding  Maj.  Owen  s bay  horse  he  mounted,  leaving  the  gray  for  the- 
major  if  he  could  find  her.  The  general  dashed  down  to  where  he  heard  the  fir- 
ing, rode  up  to  (.’apt.  Spencer’s  position,  at  the  point  of  the  high  ground*around 
which  the  prairies  meet;  there  the  enemy  had  made  the  first  main  attack — deadly 
in  effect.  There  stood  the  hravc  ensign  John  Tipton,  and  a few  of  the  surviving 
men  of  the  company.  Gen.  Harrison.  “ Where  is  the  captain  of  this  company  ?” 
Ensign  Tipton.  “Dead.”  “ Where  are  the  lieutenants  ?”  “Dead.”  “Where  is  the 
ensign?”  “I  am  here.”  “Stand  fast,  my  brave  fellow,  and  l will  relieve  you  in  a 
minute.”  Gen.  Tipton  told  me,  in  after  years,  that  a cooler  and  braver  man,  on 
the  field  of  battle,  than  Gen.  Harrison,  never  lived.  It  was  a deadly  night,  the  In- 
dians with  rifles  in  their  hands,  concealed  from  view,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
fighting  to  desperation,  under  the  inspiration  of  their  superstition — being  the  at- 
tacking party,  and  knowing  where  their  enemy  lay.  had  great  advantages,  which 
nothing  but  the  indomitable  courage  of  our  brave  men  could  have  met  and  finally 
repelled.  The  moment  the  alarm  was  given,  the  brave  Maj.  Owen  ran  to  bis  stake, 
but  his  horse  was  gone;  near  by  he  found  and  mounted  the  gray  marc  of  the  Gen- 
eral. Ue  was  scarcely  in  the  saddle,  before  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  pierced 
with  rifle  balls,  which  were  intended,  no  doubt,  for  Gen.  Harrison,  as  the  Indians 
knew  he  rode  a gray,  and  must  have  been  in  ambush  near.  The  men  and  officers 
that  fell  that  dreadful  night  were  the  bravest  of  the  leave. 

1 visited  the  common  grave  of  those  brave  dead,  who  fell  in  that  terrible  battle  only 
a few  years  since.  You  will  find  it  in  a grove  of  white  oak  trees  perforated  by 
halls,  standing  near  the  center  of  the  inclosed  grounds. 

Maj.  Daviess  was  a colleague  of  Ilcnry  Clay  at  the  Kentucky  bar,  where 
he  stood  very  high  as  an  advocate.  At  the  time  of  his  death  lie  was  J7 
years  of  age.  It  is  the  tradition  that,  ho  was  killed  in  the  marsh  at  the  point 
indicated  on  the  map;  but  from  Gen.  Harrison’s  report  of  the  action,  we  in- 
fer that  this  event  took  place  on  high  ground,  on  or  near  where  the  railroad 
line  lays;  that  states  that  it  was  during  the  execution  of  an  order  to  dislodge 
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same  Indians  from  trees  15  or  20  paces  in  front  of  the  left  line,  that -Daviess 
became  outflanked,  and  fell  mortally  wounded. 

The  land  on  which  the  battle  was  fought,  was  purchased  by  Gen.  John 
Tipton,  and  presented  to  the  state  of  Indiana,  as  a burial  place  for  his  fallen 
comrades.  Tipton  was  the  brave  ensign  of  Capt.  Spencer’s  company,  noticed 
above.  II is  name  is  most  honorably  identified  with  the  history  of  the  state. 
He  was  a senator  in  congress  from  1832  to  1839,  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
rnitte  of  Indian  Affairs,  an  office  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  well  qualified, 
having  been,  for  many  years,  Indian  agent,  and  well  acquainted  with  most- 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  lie  was  a warm  hearted  man,  and  possessed  uncommon 
force  of  character:  he  was  one  of  the  original  projectors  of  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal,  and  also  one  of  the  founders  of  Logansport,  where  he  died  in 
1839. 

The  reader  will  notice  the  building  on  the  right  of  the  view.  This  is  the 
Hattie  Ground  Institute,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  E.  II.  Staley.  It  is  a 
flourishing  seminar)  far  bath  sexes.  A number  of  small  neat  houses  stand 
above  it,  erected,  some  of  them,  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  many  of  the 
latter  brothers  and  sisters,  who  here  live  together,  obtaining,  away  from 
their  homes,  a double  education,  that  of  house  keeping,  with  that  derived 
from  hooks. 


South-eastern  view  of  Madison. 

A-  from  tl»o  Kentucky  eMu  of  the  Ohio,  near  Milton  ferry.  The  terminus  of  the  Railroad  is  seen 
on  the  left,  the  Court  House  on  the  right. 


Madison,  the  county  seat  of  Jefferson  county,  is  situated  SO  miles  S.S.E. 
from  Indianapolis,  50  above  Louisville,  and  100  below  Cincinnati.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  a beautiful  and  picturesque  valley,  which,  with  the  hills  on  the  Ken- 
tucky shore  and  those  of  Indiana,  and  the  bold  curve  and  broad  sweep  of 
the  Ohio  River,  affords  a panorama  rarely  equaled.  The  valley  in  which  the 
city  is  situated,  is  nearly  three  miles  long,  which  is  inclosed  on  the  north  by 
steep  and  rugged  hills  about  400  feet  high.  This  place  has  very  superior 
advantages  for  trade,  and  the  navigation  is  usually  open  in  ordinary  seasons. 
Great  quantities  of  breadstuff's  arc  exported,  and  a large  amount  of  capital 
is  employed  in  founderies,  machine  shops,  etc.,  and  the  establishments  for 
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packing  pork  are  very  extensive.  Madison  lias  gas  and  water  works,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  owned  by  the  city.  The  annual  value  of  sales  of  produce 
and  merchandise,  and  industrial  products,  is  eight  millions  of  dollars.  With- 
in five  miles  of  the  city  is  the  well  known  Hanover  College.  Population  is 
about  12,000. 

The  site  of  Madison  was  originally  a dense  growth  of  poplars,  beech  and 
walnut,  and  the  present  landing  was  covered  with  a growth  of  cottonwood, 
the  water’s  edge  being  fringed  with  willows.  The  original  proprietors  were 
John  Paul  and  Jonathan  Lyon.  A few  families  had  settled  here  on  Mount 
Glad,  now  a part  of  North  Madison,  in  1807—8.  Gol.  dohn  Yawter  first 
came  to  Madison  in  1800,  and  moved  into  the  country  in  March,  1807  ; he 
held  the  first  public  sale  of  lots  in  Feb.,  1811.  The  first  white  child  horn 
in  Madison  was  Dawson  Blackmore,  Jr.  His  father  came  here  from  western 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  fall  of  1809,  and  located  himself  in  a framed  log-house, 
now  standing  in  Walnut-street.  The  first  sermon  preached  in  Madison  is 
su'd,  to  have  been  delivered  in  Mr.  Blaekmore’s  house,  by  a Methodist 
itinerant  preacher.  The  first  regular  house  of  worship  was  built  on  East- 
street,  on  the  site  of  the  present  St.  John’s  church. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a number  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  Madison,  pre- 
vious to  1820:  Milton  Stapp,  Jeremiah  8ullivan,  C.  P.  J.  Arvin,  Daniel  Wilson, 
Thomas  Drown,  Nicholas  D.  Grover.  Geo.  W.  Leonard,  Moody  Park,  Victor  King, 
('has.  W.  Dasneti,  William  Drown,  D.  PiaVkmure,  sen.,  D.  Blackmore,  jr.,  Silas 
Ritchie,  dohn  Soring,  John  G.  Soring,  William  G.  Wharton,  W.  J.  McClure,  John 
Kitehic,  S.  G Stephens,  Howard  Watts,  John  Haney,  Rufus  Gale,  William  Randall, 
Gamaliel  Taylor,  E.  N.  Whitney,  M.  Shannon,  Edward  Shannon,  Jesse  D.  Bright, 
Michael  G.  Bright.  David  Bright,  Jacob  Wildinan,  George  Wagoner,  Andrew  'Wood- 
fill,  Alexander  Washer.  Williamson  Dunn,  Wm.  McKee  Dunn,  James  Vawter,  Jno. 
Hunt,  Simeon  Hunt,  Cornelius  Yaile,  Geo.  Short,  and  David  McClure. 

One  of  the  first  sermons  ever  preached  in  Madison,  was  by  that  celebrated 
and  eccentric  itinerant,  Lorenzo  Dow,  who  “held  forth”  standing  on  a poplar 
log,  near  the  site  of  the  court  house.  He  was  born  in  Coventry,  Connecti- 
cut, in , and  died  at  Washington  City,  in , aged  — years,  where  bis 

grave  is  now  to  be  seen.  lie  traveled  through  the  United  States  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  times,  visiting  the  wilderness  parts,  often  preaching  where  a ser- 
mon was  never  heard  before.  Occasionally  he  went  to  Canada,  and  made 
three  voyages  to  England  and  Ireland,  where,  as  elsewhere,  he  drew  crowds 
around  him,  attracted  by  his  long  flowing  beard  and  hair,  singularly  wild 
demeanor,  and  pungency  of  speech.  During  the  thirty  years  of  his  public 
life,  be  must  have  traveled  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  miles. 

Pickett,  in  his  History  of  Alabama,  avers  that  lie  was  the  earliest  Protestant, 
preacher  in  that  state;  says  be:  “Down  to  this  period  (in  1803),  no  Pro- 
testant preacher  had  over  raised  his  voice,  to  remind  the  Tombigbec  and  Ten- 
saw  settlers  of  their  duty  to  the  Must  High.  Hundreds,  born  and  bred  in 
the  wilderness,  and  now  adult  men  and  women,  had  never  even  seen  a 
preacher.  The  mysterious  and  eccentric  Lorenzo  Dow.  one  day,  suddenly  ap- 
peared at  the  Boat  Yard.  He  came  from  Georgia,  across  the  Creek  nation, 
encountering  its  dangers  almost  alone.  He  proclaimed  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  here,  to  a large  audience,  crossed  over  the  Alabama,  and  preached  two 
sermons  to  the  ‘ Dighee  settlers,’  and  went  from  theme  to  the  Natchez  set- 
tlements, where  he  also  exhorted  the  people  to  ‘turn  from  the  error  of  their 
ways/  lie  then  visited  the  Cumberland  region  and  Kentucky,  and  came 
Lack  to  the  Tombigbec,  tilling  bis  appointments  to  the  very  day.  Again 
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plunging  into  tlic  Creek  nation,  this  holy  man  of  God  one*  more  appeared 
among  the  people  of  Georgia.” 

When  Dow  was  in  Indiana,  Judge  0.  H.  Smith  had  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  a discourse  from  him,  some  items  of  which  he  has  thus  preserved 
among  his  Sketches:  {:In  the  year  1819,”  states  the  judge,  “I  tvas  one  of  a 
congregation  assembled  in  the  woods  back  of  Rising  Sun,  anxiously  await- 


Sonth western  view  of  New  Albany. 

Tli**  view  shows  tht*  appearance  of  the  city,  sweeeti  from  tlie  high  lihiiT  which  rises  immciliately  south  of  it. 
The.  Ohio  flicer  rip  fears  on  the  rirrht,  with  1’ortlarni,  a station  for  stcamhoats,  on  the  Kentucky  siil«  of  tha 
Ohio,  at  tilts  foot  of  the  ('anal  arouiol  the  ifalls,  thrae  miles  fii*m  Louisville. 

ing  the  arrival  of  Lorenzo  Dow.  Time  passed  away,  we  had  all  become  im- 
patient. when  in  the  distance  we  saw  him  approaching  at  a rapid  rate  through 
the  trees  on  his  pacing  pony.  He  rode  up  to  the  log  on  which  I was  sitting, 
threw  the  reins ’over  the  neck  of  the  pony,  and  stepped  upon  the  log,  took 
off  his  hat,  his  hair  parted  in  the  middle  of  his  head,  and  flowing  on  either 
side  to  his  shoulders,  his  beard  resting  on  his  breast.  In  a minute,  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  he  said: 

‘ liehold,  1 come  quickly,  and  mv  reward  is  with  me.’  My  subject  is  repentance. 
We  sin*_r.  ‘while  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn,  the  vilest  sinner  may  return.’  That 
idea  has  done  much  harm,  and  should  be  received  with  many  grains  of  allowance. 
There  are  cases  where  it  would  be  easier  for  a camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  a man  to  repent  unto  salvation.  Let  me  illustrate:  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  the  man  among  you  who  went  out  last  fall  to  kill  his  door  and  hear  for 
winter  meat,  and  instead  killed  his  neighbor’s  hogs,  salted  them  down,  and  is  now 
livimj  on  the  meat,  can  repent  white  it  i. s*  unpaid  for ? I tell  you  nay.  Except  he 
restores  a just  compensation,  his  attempt  at  repentance  will  be  The  basest  hypo- 
crisy. Except  ye  repent , truly  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.’ 

He  preached  some  thirty  minutes.  Down  he  stopped,  mounted  his  pony, 
and  in  a few  minutes  was  moving  on  through  the  woods  at  a rapid  pace  to 
meet  another  appointment.” 
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X kw  Albany,  the  county  seat  of  Flovd  county-,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  termination  of  the  New  Albany  ami 
Salem  Railroad,  2 miles  below  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  3 miles  below  Louisville, 
about  140  below  Cincinnati,  and  100  S.  by  E.  from  Indianapolis.  The  city 
has  wide  straight  streets,  running  parallel  with  the  river,  and  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  others.  A large  business  is  done  here  in  building  and  repairing 
steamboats,  etc.  There  are  also  large  iron  foundries,  machine  shops  and 
factories.  It  has  two  seminaries,  a theological  college  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Presbyterians,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the  grave  yard 
in  New  Albany  : 

<!  The  citizens  of  Floyd  county  have  erected  this  monument  in  memory 

of  their  II  onored  Dead. 

‘ Glory  is  the  soldier’s  prize, 

The  soldier’s  -wealth  is  honor.’ 

Here  rest  the  bodies  of  Francis  Bailey, 
aged  35;  Apollos  J.  Stephens,  27 ; Warren 
13.  Robinson,  24;  Charles  II.  Goff,  23; 
members  of  the  ‘Spencer  Greys.’  company 
A,  2d  Rcg’t  Indiana  Volunteers,  who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  Mexico, 
Feb.  22  and  23,  1847. 

‘ The  soldier  is  his  country’s  stay 
In  day  and  hour  of  danger.’ 

‘ How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest, 

By  all  their  country’s  wishes  blest?’ 

John  T.  Lewis,  aged  21;  Martin  How- 
ard, 18;  Joseph  Morgan,  19;  Laikcn  Cun- 
ningham, 22;  members  of  the  ‘Spencer 
Greys,’  died  in  the  Mexican  campaign, 
1S4U-7;  also  Henry  W.  Walker,  aged  37; 
Thos.  J.  Tyler,  aged  19,  of  the  same  com- 
pany, who  returned  home  and  died  of  disease  contracted  in  the  service.” 

Kkv.  John  Matthews,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  New  Albany,  la.  Born  in  Guilford  county,  X.  0.,  Jan.  ID,  1772  : (lied  in  New  Al- 
bany, May  IS,  1843,  total  7<>  years  and  4 nv>.  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord 
from  henceforth;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors ; and  their 
works  do  follow  them.” 


Leonidas  Shackelford,  of  Glasgow,  Missouri,  born  Jan.  7,  lS33.died  Aug.  5,  1S52.  Tn 
whose  memory  this  monument  is  erected  by  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Without  earthly 
friends,  he  died  in  a strange  land,  realizing  in  full  a sainted  mother’s  prayer,  that  a pre- 
cious Bible  which  she  had  given  him  would  be  his  guide  through  life,  and  in  death  his  con- 
solation. Prov.  verses  17  to  23. 


Logansport,  the  county  seat  of  Cass  county,  is  situated  on  the  Wabash 
River  and  Canal,  at  the  mouth  of  Eel  River,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Toledo, 
Wabash  and  Western  and  the  Cincinnati,  Logansport  and  Chicago  Railroads, 
70  miles  X.  by  W.  from  Indianapolis,  1 ( » ( » W.  of  Toledo,  and  12  X.E.  Irom 
Lafayette.  It  is  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  and  just  below  the 
falls,  which  furnish  immense  water  power,  and  has  a large  trade  by  river, 
canal  and  plank  roads  with  the  fertile  region  on  every  side,  th«  products  of 
which  are  sent  to  t ho  eastern  and  southern  markets.  Logansport  lias  a city 
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charter,  3 banks,-. 6 churches,  and  a fine  court  house  of  hewn  stone.  West 
Logansport,  on  the  west  bank  of  3del  Itiver,  is  inchided  in  the  corporate 
limits.  Population,  inf-lSGO,  3,690. 

Jeffersonville  is  a flourishing  town,  Opposite  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio 
Itiver.  which  is  here  about  three  fourths  of  a mile  wide,  10S  miles  S.  b\r  E. 
of  Indianapolis,  and  48  below  Madison.  It  is  at  the  terminus  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonville and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  and  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Steubeu,  and 
is  beautifully  situated  just  above  the  falls  in  the  Ohio,  -which  descend  22 
feet  in  two  miles,  producing  a rapid  current,  which,  in  time,  by  the  immense 
water  power  it  affords,  will,  if  a canal  is  made  around  the  falls  on  the  In- 
diana side,  render  this  a large  and  prosperous  manufacturing  city.  Jeffer- 
sonville has  great  facilities  for  doing  business,  and  is  said  to  possess  the  best 
landing  place  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  state  penitentiary  is  located  here. 
Population  about  3,500. 

LancreMehury,  city  and  county  seat  of  Dearborn,  is  on  the  Ohio,  22  miles 
below  Cincinnati,  and  two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami,  the  line 
of ; i' pa  ration  between  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and 
Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  Railroads,  intersect  at  this  point.  Population 
about  4,000. 

A few  miles  below  Lawrenc-eburg,  is  a small  stream  emptying  into  the 
Ohio,  known  as  Laughery’s  creek.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  calamitous 
defeat  of  Col.  Archibald  Laughery  by  the  Indians,  This  took  place  in  the 
spring  of  1782,  and  was  the  most  disastrous  military  event  that  ever  occur- 
red upon  the  soil  of  Indiana.  The  annexed  account  is  from  Day’s  Hist.  Col- 
lections, of  Pa. : 

Col.  Laughery  had  been  requested,  by  Col.  Clark,  to  raise  100  volunteers  in 
the  county  of  Westmoreland,  Pa.,  to  aid  him  against  the  Ohio  Indians.  The  com- 
pany was  raised  principally  at  his  own  expense,  and  he  also  provided  the  outfit 
arid  munitions  for  the  expedition.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  the  late  Robert  Orr,  by 
birth  an  Irishman,  but  who  manifested  a deep  and  generous  interest  in  his  adopted 
country.  Mr.  Orr  was  one  of  the  officers,  and  next  in  command  under  Col. 
Laughery. 

There  were  107  men  in  the  expedition,  who  proceeded  in  boats  down  the  Ohio, 
to  meet  Gen.  Clark,  at  the  Falls.  At  the  mouth  of  a creek  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  Indiana,  that  bears  the  name  of  the  commander,  the  boats  were  attacked  bv  the 
Indians.  Of  the  whole  detachment,  not  one  escaped.  Col.  Laughery  was  killed, 
and  most  of  li is  officers.  Capt.  Orr,  who  commanded  a company,  had  his  arm 
broken  with  a ball.  The  wounded,  who  were  unable  to  travel,  were  dispatched 
with  the  tomahawk,  and  the  few  who  escaped  with  their  lives,  were  driven  through 
the  wilderness  to  Sandusky.  Capt.  Orr  was  taken  to  Detroit,  where  he  lay  in  the 
hospital  for  several  months,  and,  with  the  remnant  who  lived,  was  exchanged,  in 
tlic  spring  of  1 7S3. 

South  Bend,  the  county  seat  of  St.  Joseph,  is  on  the  Michigan  Southern  and 
Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  85  miles  easterly  from  Chicago;  also  on  St.  Jo- 
seph River,  which  furnishes,  by  means  of  a dam  at  this  point,  a vast  water 
power.  It  has  some  30  stores,  G churches,  2 Catholic  Female  Seminaries, 
and  in  18G0,  4,013  inhabitants. 

Michigan  City  is  on  Lake  Michigan,  in  La  Porte  county,  54  miles  by  rail- 
road from  Chicago,  and  154  from  Indianapolis.  It  has  communication  by 
the  Michigan  Central,  and  New  Albany  and  Salem  Railroads,  and  the  lake 
with  till  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  railroad 
cars,  and  has  about  4.000  inhabitants: 

Jjaporte,  the  county  scat  of  Laporte  county,  .in  the  north  western  part  of 
the  state,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Cincinnati,  Peru  and  Chicago,  with  the 
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Michigan  Southern  and  Northern  Railroads,  58  miles  from  Chicago,  on  the 
northern  margin  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Door  Prairie,  so  named  from  an 
Indian  chief.  It  was  first  organized  as  a city  in  1853,  is  a very  flourishing 
business  place,  and  has  9 churches  and  G,000  inhabitants. 

Jiloomington,  the  county  seat  of  Monroe  county,  is  on  the  line  of  the  New 
Albany  and  Salem  Hail  road,  98  miles  north  from  New  Albany.  It  was 

laid  out  in  1818,  by  Benjamin 
Park,  agent  for  the  county  com- 
missioners. Its  public  build- 
ings are  substantial,  and  the 
public  square  pleasantly  orna- 
mented with  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery.  It  is  noted  as  a 
place  of  education.  It  has  two 
female  seminaries,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  Stale  University, 
founded  in  1835.  Grcencast/e, 
capital  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
ty of  Putnam,  JO  juries  bycrail- 
road  west  of  Indianapolis,  is 
tlie  seat  of  the  Indiana  Asbtcry 
University,  founded  in  1837,  and  which  is  not  excelled  by  any  institution  in 
tlie  state.  Unusual  attention  is  given  in  this  vicinity  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  the  apple,  pear,  peach  and  grape,  for  which  the  soil  is  well  adapted. 
Crawfords n 'tile,  the  county  seat  of  Montgomery,  which  adjoins  Putnam  on 
the  north,  is  on  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  Railroad,  and  45  miles  north- 
west of  Indianapolis.  It  is  in  a rich  country,  and  is  the  seat  of  11  'abash  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1835,  an  institution  of  excellent  repute.  Bloomington, 
Greencastle,  and  Craw  fords  ville,  have  each  about  2,500  inhabitants. 

Corydon,  the  county  seat  of  Harrison  county,  in  southern  Indiana,  is  a 
town  of  about  1.200  inhabitants.  In  1813,  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Territory  of  Indiana  was  removed  from  Vin- 
cennes to  this  place.  When,  iu  1818,  Indiana 
was  erected  into  a state,  Corydon  was  made  the 
capital,  and  so  remained  until  1825,  when  it  was 
removed  to  Indianapolis.  The  court  house  here, 
built  of  stone,  was  the  original  state  house,  and 
the  edifice  in  which  was  formed  the  first  consti- 
tution of  Indiana. 

T retry,  the  county  seat  of  Switzerland  county, 
is  a small  town  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  half 
way  between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  The 
place  is  of  note,  from  its  having  been  one  of  the 
first  settlements  in  the  state,  and  for  the  attempt 
made  there  to  cultivate  the  grape  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  wine. 

It  was  laid  out  in  the  year  1813,  by  John 
Francis  Pcnfour  and  Daniel  Dim  four,  emigrants 
from  Switzerland,  who,  in  remembrance  of  their  native  town,  gave  it  its 
present  name.  Part  of  the  land  was  entered  by  Joliu  James  Denibur  and 
bis  associates,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  an  extended 
credit  given,  by  an  act  of  congress,  with  a view  of  encouraging  the  culture 
of  the  grape. 


Tub  Oi.d  State  IIohsk. 

Situated  in  Corydon,  tho  origo. d 
capital  of  Indiana. 
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In  the  sow tli  p>art  of  Indiana  are  some  curiosities  of  nature.  Eleven  miles  from 
Corvdun,  and  in  Crawford  county,  i.>  the  J>  jfondot  Cave , which  is  considered  bv 


many  to  equal  trie  cel 


ated  .Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.  It  has  been  explored 


for  several  mile: 
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aid  found  to  contain  magnificent  cliambers  ami  galleries,  rich  in 
stalactites  and  otlier  lime  concretions.  Two  other 
curiosities,  which  are  near  the  line  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  railroad,  have  only  come  into  no- 
tice since  the  construction  of  that  work.  The 
Jurf  finch:  is  at  Shoal  Station,  in  Martin  county, 
150  miles  west  of  Cincinnati,  and  derives  its 
name  from  its  resemblance  in  form  tw  a homely 
and  useful  utensil.  It  is  a lone  standing  pillar 
of  sandstone,  of  about  seventy  feet  in  ’night,  in 
the  midst  of  a forest  of  beach  and  sugar  trees. 
It  is  an  unusual  object  for  this  region;  but  in 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  on  the  high 
table,  lands  far  ther  west  such  formations  abound. 
Lieut.  Simpson,  in  his  explorations  in  New  Mex- 
ico, found  at  one  snot  ^ high  sandstone  rocks 
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of  almost  every  shape  and  character  imaginable. 
There  were  to  be  seen  at  once,  domes,  pillars, 
turrets,  pinnacles,  spires,  castles,  vases,  tables, 
pitched  roofs,  and  a number  of  oilier  objects  of 
a well  defined  figurative  character.” 

Near  Mitchell  s Station,  in  Lawrence  county, 
is  Hamer  s Hill  Stream  Cave.  Water  flows  out  at  all 
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Tub  Jett  Hock., 

About  seventy  feet  high. 

28  miles  east  of  the  above . 
seasons  sufficient  to  furnish  motive  power  fora  saw  mill,  grist  mill,  and  a distillery 
located  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  opening.  It  is  owned  by  Mr.  Hugh 
1 lamer.  The  source  of  the  stream  has  never  been  ascertained.  At  the  time  of 
the  construction  of  the  railroad,  two  of 
the  surveyors  attempted  to  explore  if  to 
its  source.  They  entered  it  in  a canoe, 
and  were  absent  two  days  and  the  in- 
tervening night,  penetrating  it,  as  they 
judged,  about  nine  miles,  and  without 
reaching  its  termination.  No  particular 
change  was  found  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  cavity,  excepting  an  occasional: opem 
ing  out  into  large  chambers,  thieli  an 
exploration  in  certain  seasons  would  he 
perilous.  Often,  after  a hard  shower  of 
rain,  the  water  suddenly  rises  and  pours 
out  in  such  a .volume  as  to  completely  fill 
up  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  issuing  from 
it  like  water  from  the  pipe  of  a lire  en- 
gin\  In  1856,  Capt.  John  Dope,  of  the 
corps  of  U.  S.  topographical  engineers, 
discovered  a similar  curiosity  near  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  about 
lat.  o 2 deg.  and  long.  105  deg  , which  he 
named  1* him  tom  fiircr.  A stream  of 
some  (3<>  feet  in  width  name  out  of  one 
cave,  ran  150  feet  in  daylight,  and  then 

plunging  into  another  by  a cascade  of  a great  but  unknown  depth,  was  seen  no 
more. 
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It  lias  been  explored  about  nine  miles  in  a canoe. 
Tt  furnishes  motive  power  for  two  mills  ami  a dis- 
tillery. 


Reside  the  towns  described,  Indiana  contains  numerous  others  of  from 
1,500  to  2,500  each.  These  are  mostly  county  scats,  some  of  them  on  rail- 
road lines,  and  places  of  active  business.  They  arc,  Mvhea,  in  Fountain 
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county:  Aurora , in  Dearborn  county;  Cambridge  City,  in  Wayne  county  * 
Cannelton,  in  Perry  county;  Columbus,  in  Bartholomew  county  ; Conners  d lie, 
in  Fayette  county;  Delphi,  in  Carroll  county;  Franklin,  in  Johnson  county; 
Goshen,  hi  Elkhart  county;  Greensburg,  in  Decatur  county;  Huntington,  in 
Huntington  county;  Mishawaka,  in  St.  Joseph  county;  Mt.  Vernon , in 
Posey  county;  Mimcie , in  Delaware  county;  Peru,  in  Miami  county;  Prince- 
ton, in  Gibson  county;  Rising  Sun,  in  Ohio  county;  Rockville,  in  Parke 
county;  and  Shelby  ville,  in  Shelby  county. 
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ILLINOIS 


Tiie  name  of  this  state,  Illinois , is  partly  Indian  and  partly  French : it 
signifies  real  men,  and  was  originally  applied  to  the  Indians  who  dwelt  on 

the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name. 
For  a long  period  the  great  tract  of 
territory  lying  N.W.  of  the  Ohio,  was 
termed  the  “Illinois  country.’5  The 
first  white  men  of  whom  we  have 
any  authentic  knowledge,  who  tra- 
versed any  part  within  the  present 
limits  of  Illinois,  were  James  Mar- 
quette, a Catholic  missionary,  and  M. 
Joliet,  both  Frenchmen  from  Canada. 
This  was  in  1G73.  The  next  were 
Robert  dela  Salle,  a young  Frenchman 
of  noble  family,  and  Louis  Hennepin,  a 
Franciscan  friar.  After  leaving 
Chicago,  LaSalle  and  his  companions 
proceeded  down  Illinois  River,  and 
reached  Peoria  Jan.  4,  1GS0. 

The  first  settlements  in  Illinois 
were  made  by  the  French,  at  Kaskas- 
kia,  Cahokia,  and  Peoria.  It  clearly  appears  that  Father  Gravier  began  a 
mission  among  the  Illinois  before  1(193,  and  became  the  founder  of  Kaskas- 
kia.  At  first  it  was  merely  a missionary  station,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  consisted  entirely  of  natives;  the  other  villages,  Peoria  and  Cahokia, 
seem  at  first  to  have  been  of  the  same  kind. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  settlements  in  Illinois  are 
represented  to  have  been  in  a flourishing  condition.  Kaskaskia  had  become 
a considerable  town  before  any  great  progress  had  been  made  on  the  lower 
Mississippi.  The  French  writers  of  this  period  give  glowing  descriptions  ot 
the  beauty,  fertility,  and  mineral  wrcalth  of  t lie  country,  and  to  add  to  its 
attractions,  a monastery  of  Jesuits  was  established  at  Kaskaskia. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  little  is 
related.  Disputes  arose,  between  England  and  France,  respecting  the  boun  - 
daries of  their  different  colonics,  which,  unhappily,  had  never  been  sufficient- 
ly defined.  The  French,  anticipating  a struggle  for  t ho  preservation  of  their 
American  possessions,  strengthened  their  fortifications  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
on  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and  in  other  parts  tyl'  the  vall  -y  ot 
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the  Mississippi.  The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  the  country  on  the 
Ohio,  and  in  the  vicinity,  by  virtue  of  their  ancient  discoveries  and  the  char- 
ters which  they  had  granted.  The  Ohio  Company,  which  was  formed  soon 
after,  produced  hostilities  between  the  two  nations.  On  the  termination  of 
the  French  war,  by  which  Great  Britain  obtained  possession  of  Canada,  the 
whole  of  the  Illinois  country  also  came  into  their  possession.  The  total 
white  population  could  not  then  have  exceeded  3.000. 

The  following  descriptions  of  the  French  settlements  at  this  period,  and 
there  were  none  other  in  Illinois,  we  find  in  Perkins'  Annals,  the  edition  by 
J.  M.  Feck.  It  is  there  copied  from  “The  Present  State  of  the  European 
Settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  by  Capt.  Philip  Pitman,' ” published  in  Lon- 
don in  1770: 

“The  village  of  Notre  Dame  de  Cascasquias  (Kaskaskia),  is  by  far  the  most  con- 
siderable settlement  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  as  well  from  its  number  of  in- 
habitants, as  from  its  advantageous  situation.  * * * 

Mows.  Paget  was  the  first  who  introduced  water-mill?  in  this  country,  and  he 
constructed  a very  fine  one  on  the  Kiver  Cascasquias,  vchieh  was  both  for  grinding 
corn  and  sawing  boards.  It  lies  about  one  mile  from  the  village.  The  mill  proved 
fatal  to  him,  being  killed  as  he  was  working  it,  with  two  negroes,  by  a party  of 
the  Cherokees,  in  the  year  1764. 

The  principal  buildings  are,  the  church  and  the  Jesuits’  house,  which  has  a 
small  chapel  adjoining  it ; these,  as  well  as  some  other  houses  iu  the  village,  are 
built  of  stone,  and,  considering  this  part  of  the  world,  make  a very  good  appear- 
ance. The  Jesuits’  plantation  consisted  of  tsvo  hundred  and  forty  arpents  (a  little 
over  200  acres)  of  cultivated  land,  a very  good  stock  of  cattle,  and  a brewery; 
which  was  sold  by  the  French  commandant,  after  the  country  was  ceded  to  the 
English,  for  the  crown,  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  order. 

Mens.  Beauvais  was  the  purchaser,  who  is  the  richest  of  the  English  subjects  in 
this  country;  lie  keeps  eighty  slaves;  he  furnishes  eighty-six  thousand  weight  of 
flour  to  the  king’s  magazine,  which  was  only  a part  of  the  harvest  he  reaped  in 
one  year. 

Sixty -five  families  reside  in  this  village,  besides  merchants,  other  casual  people, 
and  slaves.  The  fort,  which  was  burnt  down  in  October,  1766,  stood  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a high  rock  opposite  the  village,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  (Ivaskaskia) 
river.  It  was  an  oblongular  quadrangle, -of  which  the  exterior  polygon  measured 
two  hundred  and  ninety  by  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet.  It  was  built  of  very 
thick  squared  timber,  and  dove-tailed  at  the  angles.  An  officer  and  twenty  sol- 
diers are  quartered  in  the  village.  The  officer  governs  the  inhabitants,  under  the 
direction  of  the  commandant  at  Chartres.  Here  also  are  two  companies  of 
militia.” 

Prairie  du  Bochcr,  or  “La  Prairie  de  Bodies,”  as  Captain  Pitman  has  it,  is  next 
described — 

“As  about  seventeen  (fourteen)  miles  from  Cascasquias.  It  is  a small  village, 
consisting  of  twelve  dwelling-houses,  all  of  which  arc  inhabited  by  as  many  fami- 
lies. Here  is  a little  chapel,  formerly  a chapel  of  ease  to  the  church  at  Fort 
Chartres.  The  inhabitants  here  arc  very  industrious,  and  raise  a great  deal  of 
corn  and  every  kind  of  stock.  The  village  is  two  miles  from  Fort  Chartres.  [This 
means  Little  Village , which  was  a mile,  or  more,  nearer  than  the  fort.]  It  takes 
its  name  from  its  situation,  being  built  under  a rock  that  runs  parallel  with  the 
Fiver  Mississippi  at  a league  distance,  for  forty  miles  up.  Here  is  a company  of 
militia,  the  captain  of  which  regulates  the  police  of  the  village.” 

Saint  Phillippc  is  a small  village  about  five  miles  from  Fort  Chartres,  on  the 
road  to  Kaoquins.  There  are  about  sixteen  houses  and  a small  church  standing; 
all  of  the  inhabitants,  except  the  captain  of  the  militia,  deserted  it  in  1766,  and 
went  to  the  French  side  (Missouri).  The  captain  of  the  militia  litis  about  twenty 
slaves,  a good  stock  of  cattle,  and  a water-mill  for  corn  and  planks.  This  village 
stands  in  a very  line  in  endow',  about  one  mile  from  the  Mississippi.” 

“The  village  of  Saint  Famille  do  Kaoquias,”  so  Pitman  writes,  “ is  generally 
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•reckoned  fifteen  leagues  from  Fort  Chartres,  and  six  leagues  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri.  It  stands  near  the  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  marked  from  th  - 
rive!* by  an  island  of  two  leagues  long.  The  village  is  opposite  the  center  of  th N 
island:  it  is  long  and  straggling,  being  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  It  contains  forty-five  dwelling-houses,  and  a church  near  its  center. 
The  situation  is  not  well  chosen,  as  in  the  floods  it  is  generally  overflowed  two  or 
three  feet.  This  was  the  first  settlement  on  the  Mississippi.  The  land  was  oar- 
chased  of  the -savages  by  a few  Canadians,  some  of  whom  married  women  of  the 
Kaoouias  nation,  and  others  brought  wives  from  Canada,  and  then  resided  there, 
leaving  their  children  to  succeed  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  depend  more  on  hunting,  and  their  Indian  trade, 
than  on  agriculture,  ns  they  scarcely  raise  corn  enough  for  their  own  consumption; 
they  have  a great  plenty  of  poultry,  and  good  stocks  of  horned  cattle. 

The  mission  of  Ft.  Sulpiee  had  a very  fine  plantation  here,  and  an  excellent 
house  built  on  it.  They  sold  this  estate  and  a very  good  mill  for  corn  and  planks, 
to  a Frenchman  who  chose  to  remain  under  the  English  government.  They  also 
disposed  of  thirty  negroes  and  a good  stock  of  cattle  to  different  people  in  the 
country,  and  returned  to  France  in  3 764.  What  is  called  the  fort  is  a small  house 
standing  in  the  center  of  the  village.  It  differs  nothing  from  the  other  houses,  ex- 
cept in  being  one  of  the  poorest.  It  was  formerly  inclosed  with  high  pallisades, 
but  these  were  torn  down  and  burnt.  Indeed,  a fort  at  this  place  could  be  o?  but 
little  use.” 

The  conquest  of  Illinois  from  the  British,  in  1778,  by  Gen.  Geo.  Bogers 
Clark,  v/hen  lie  took  possession  of  the  forts  of  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  and  St. 
Vincent,  the  latter  now  the  Vincennes  of  Indiana,  was  one  of  the  most 
romantic  episodes  in  our  .western  history.  It  made  known  the  fertile  plains 
of  Illinois  to  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  states,  exciting  an  emigration  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Some  of  those  in  that  expedition  afterward  were 
among  the  first  emigrants.  Prior  to  this,  the  only  settlements  in  Illinois, 
were  the  old  French  villages  of  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  Peoria,  Prairie  du 
Iioeher,  Fort  Chartres,  Fort  Massac,  Village  a Cote,  Prairie  du  Pont,  and  a 
few  families  scattered  along  the  Wabash  and  Illinois.  In  October,  1778,  the 
general  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  to  organize  the  county  of  Illinois. 
In  178-4,  Virginia  ceded  her  claims  to  the  territory  north-west,  of  the  Oh io 
to  the  United  States.  This,  by  the  ordinance  of  17S7,  was  erected  into  the 
Norfh-ic'-st  Territory . Still  the  Illinois  country  remained  without  any 
organized  government  until  March,  1790,  when  Gov.  St.  Clair  organized  St. 
Clair  county. 

The  first  settlement  in  Illinois  by  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  was  in  17S1, 
near  Pellefontaine,  Monro  * county,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  state.  It  was 
made  bv  James  Moore,  with  his  family,  accompanied  by  James  Garrison,  lvobert 
KiJ  l,  Shadrach  Pond,  and  harken  Rutherford.  Their  route  out  was  through  the 
wilderness  from  Virginia  to  the  Ohio,  then  down  that  stream  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  up  the  latter  to  Kaskaskia.  Part  of  them  settled  in  the  American  bottom,  near 
ILtrrisonville.  This  station  afterward  became  known  as  the  block-house  tort. 
Other  parties  joined  them  and  the  settlements  increased.  They,  however,  suffered 
nui'k  from  the  Indians  until  Wayne’s  treaty,  in  17'J5,  brought  peace.  Many  were 
kdbd,  others  taken  captives,  and  often  while  laboring  in  the  field  they  were  oblige'! 
to  carry  their  rifles,  and  also  often  at  night  compelled  to  keep  guard. 

In  1800.  Illinois  formed  part  of  a separate  territory  by  the  name  of  A* 
t/oMo,  in  conjunction  with  t lie  state  now  bearing  that  name.  A second  di- 
vision took  place  in  1809,  and  the  western  portion  of  Indiana  was  formed 
into  a separate  territory  bearing  t ho  name  of  Illinois.  In  1818.  Illinois  was 
erected  into  a separate  state,  lion.  Xinian  Edwards,  chief  justice  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  chosen  governor,  and  Nathaniel  Pope,  Esq.,  secretary.  Finee  that 
period  it  has  rapidly  gone  forward,  increasing  in  population,  wealth  and  power. 
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In  the  year  1812,  Gen.  Hull,  who  surrendered  Detroit  into  the  hands  of 
the  British,  directed  Capt.  lleald,  who  commanded  Fort  Dearborn,  at  Chi- 
cago, to  distribute  his  stores  to  the  Indians,  and  retire  to  Fort  Wayne.  Kot 
having  full  confidence 4 in  the  Indians,  he  threw  the  powder  into  the  well  and 
wasted  the  whisky.  As  these  were  the  articles  they  most  wanted,  they  were 
so  exasperated  that  they  fell  upon  the  garrison,  afterthey  had  proceeded  two 
miles  from  the  fort,  and  massacred  41  of  them,  with  2 women  and  12  chil- 
dren, the  latter  tomahawked  in  a wagon  by  one  young  savage. 

In  1840,  the  Mormons  being  driven  out  of  Missouri,  located  a city  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Diver,  which  they  called  Kauvoo.  They  had 
extraordinary  privileges  granted  them  by  the  state.  But  here,  as  elsewhere, 
numerous  difficulties  arose  between  them  and  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity. 
The  military  were  called  out  by  the  governor  to  suppress  the  disorders  which 
arose.  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet  and  leader,  with  his  brother 
Hiram,  were  imprisoned  in  a jail  in  Carthage.  On  June  27,  1844,  they 
were  both  killed  by  a mob,  which  broke  into  their  place  of  confinement. 
The  Mormons,  soon  after  this  event,  began  their  movement  toward  the 
Kooky  Mountains. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Illinois  by  the  French,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  within  the  present  limits  of  the  state,  there  were  some  eight  or 
nine  thousand  Indians.  They  are  described,  by  travelers,  as  having  been  re- 
markably handsome,  kind,  and  well  mannered.  When  the  French  first  came 
they  were  feasted  by  the  natives  in  four  courses,  the  first  of  hominy,  the 
second  of  fish,  the  third  of  dog,  which  the  Frenchmen  appear  to  have  de- 
clined, and  the  whole  concluded  with  roasted  buffalo.  Few  or  none  of  the 
descendants  of  the  tribes  occupying  this  region,  now  linger  within  or  around 
it,  their  titles  having  been  extinguished  from  time  to  time  by  treaties  with 
the  United  States  government.  The  v’hite  inhabitants  were  somewhat 
annoyed  by  hostile  Indians  during  the  war  of  1S12,  and  also  in  1832,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  “Black  Hawk  war,”  which  created  much  distress  and 
alarm  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

Illinois  is  bounded  N.  by  Wisconsin,  E.  by  the  southern  portion  of  Lake / 
Mi  chi  gan,  by  the  state  of  Indiana,  and  by  the  Ohio  Kiver,  S.  by  the  Ohio 
Bivcr,  dividing  it  from  Kentucky,  and  W.  by  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  divid- 
ing it  from  Missouri  and  Iowa.  It  lies  between  37°  and  42°  30'  N.  hit.,  and 
87 v 17'  and  91°  L0'  W . long.,  being  about  380  miles  in  its  extreme  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  200  in  its  greatest  and  140  in  its  average  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.,  containing  upward  of  35,000.000  of  acres,  of  which,  in  1S50, 
only  5,175,173  acres  were  improved,  showing  an  immense  capability  fur  in- 
crease of  population  in  this  very  fertile  state,  which  has  scarcely  any  soil 
but  that  is  capable  of  cultivation. 

The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  it  has  no  mountains.  About  two 
thirds  of  it.  consists  of  immense  prairies,  presenting  to  view,  in  some  places, 
immense  plains  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  beautifully  covered 
with  grass,  herbage  and  flowers.  These  prairies  are  generally  skirted  with 
wood,  near  which  are  settlements.  They  arc  also,  in  many  places,  inter- 
spersed with  groups  of  trees. 

The  largest  prairie  in  Illinois  is  denominated  the  Grand  Prairie.  Under 
this  general  name  is  embraced  the  country  lying  between  the  waters  falling 
into  the  Mississippi,  and  those  which  enter  the  Wabash  Rivers.  It  does  not 
consist  of  one  vast  tract,  but  is  made  up  of  continuous  tracts  with  points  of 
timber  projecting  inward,  and  long  arms  of  prairie  extending  between.  The 
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southern  points  cf  the  Grand  Prairie  are  formed  in  Jackson  county,  and  ex- 
tend in  a north-eastern  course,  varying  in  width  from  one  to  twelve  miles, 
through  Pern*.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Marion,  Payette,  Effingham,  Coles. 
Champaign,  and  Iroquois  counties,  where  it  becomes  connected  with  the 
prairies  that  project  eastward  from  the  Illinois  River.  A large  arm  lies  in 
Marion  county,  between  the  waters  of  Crooked  creek  and  the  east  fork  of 
the  Kaskaskia  River,  where  the.  Vincennes  road  passes  through.  This  part 
alone  is  frequently  called  the  Grand  Prairie. 

For  agricultural  purposes,  Illinois  is  unsurpassed  by  any  .state  in  the 
Union.  In  some  of  her  river  bottoms  the  rich  soil  is  25  feet  deep.  The 
great  American  bottom,  lying  on  the  Mississippi,  80  miles  in  length,  is  of 
exceeding  fertility,  and  has  been  cultivated  for  100  years  without  apparent 
deterioration.  Illinois  is  the  greatest  corn  producing  state  in  the  Union;  its 
yield  in  1860  was  estimated  at  100,000,000  of  bushels,  and  the  average  yield 
per  acre  at  over  50  bushels. 

Elinors  is  rich  in  minerals.  In  the  north-west  part  of  the  state  vast  beds 
of  lead  ore  abound.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  almost  every  county,  and 
may  be  often  obtained  without  excavation.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  many  local- 
ities, and  copper,  zinc,  etc.  There  are  salt  springs  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  stale  from  which  salt  is  manufactured,  and  also  medicinal  springs  in  va- 
rious places.  Illinois  is  most  favorably  situated  for  internal  commerce.  By 
means  of  the  great  rivers  on  her  borders,  Lake  Michigan  at  the  north-east, 
and  by  her  magnificent  system  of  railroads,  she  ka3  great  facilities  for  com- 
munication in  every  direction.  Population,  in  1810,  was  12,282;  in  1S30, 
157,445;  in  1850,851,470;  in  1860,  1,691,238. 


Chicago,  the  most  populous  commercial  city  of  the  north-west,  is  on  the 
western  side  of  Lake  Michigan,  about  30  miles  northward  from  its  south  end, 
at  the  mouth  of  Chicago  River,  on  the  margin  of  a prairie  of  several  miles 
in  width.  It  is  923  miles  from  New  York,  278  from  Detroit,  ISO  from  Ga- 
lena, 285  from  St.  Louis,  300  from  Cincinnati,  and  183  from  Springfield. 
Population,  in  1340,  4,853;  in  1850,  29,963;  and  in  I860, 109,420. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  history  of  Chicago  is  given  in  a recent  pub- 
lication : 

The  first  explorers  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  first  white  men  to  pitch  their  tents  on 
the  Chicago  prairie,  and  to  haul  up  their  boats  upon  its  river  banks  and  lake  shore, 
were  the  French  Jesuit  missionaries  and  fur  traders,  under  the  guidance  of  Nicho- 
las Perrot,  who  was  also  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  government  in  the  west-  This 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1C69.  At  that,  time  this  territory  was  in  the  pos- 
s-  '.-ion  of  the  Miami  tribe  of  Indians,  but  subsequently  the  Pottawatoinies  crowded 
hack  the  Miamis,  and  became  the  sole  possessors,  until  the  year  1795,  when  they 
became  parties  to  the  treaty  with  Wayne,  by  which  a tract  of  land  six  miles  square 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  Ilivcv,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States — the  first  ex- 
tinction of  Indian  title  to  the  land  on  which  Chicago  is  built.  For  nearly  a hun- 
dred years  during  the  time  of  the  French  possession,  and  after  its  cession  to  the 
bn  dish,  Chicago  has  little  mention  in  history. 

During  this  time  it  is  only  known  from  incidental  circumstances,  that  in  thn-e 
dark  days  of  French  possession,  there  was  a fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  that 
there  were  Indian  villages  near  th.  Calumet  and  on  the  Dus  Plaines,  that  here 
"•''■re  the  roving  grounds  of  the  Pottawatomies,  and  that  from  the  head  waters  <>t 
the  Illinois  to  the  Chicago  River,  was  the  common  portage  for  the  trade  and  tran- 
sit of  the  goods  and  furs  between  the  Indians  and  the  traders,  and  that  the 
ping  point  was  from  the  port  at  Chicago.  The  few  white  men  who  were  there 
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were  there  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  settlements,  but  simply  to  carry  on  a 
trade  with  the  Indians,  the  gain  from  which  must  have  been  of  no  inconsiderable 
amount.  They  were  men  of  limited  education,  and  could  not  have  been  expected 
to  have  any  accounts  of  their  adventures.  This  state  of  things  existed  until  the 
close  of  the  general  western  Indian  war,  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  During  this  war  the  intrigue  of  the  English  was  constantly  excit- 
ing the  Indians  to  warfare,  to  such  a degree  that,  after  peace  was  declared  between 
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Chicago  in  1831. 


Fort  Dearborn  is  s*»or»  in  the  central  part,  on  a slightly  elevated  pons t,  on  the  south  side  of  Chicago 
River,  near  the  lake  shore  shown  in  front. 

the  old  and  the  new  country,  a general  war  of  the  Indians  against  the  United 
States  broke  out.  1 his  war  continued  until  1705,  when,  after  having  been  severely 
punished  by  Gen.  AVavne,  the  chiefs  of  the  several  tribes  assembled,  by  his  invi- 
tation, at  Greenville,  Ohio,  and  there  effected  a treaty  of  peace,  thus  closing  the 
war  of  the  west.  In  this  treaty  numerous  small  tracts  of  land  were  ceded  by  the 
Indians  to  the  states,  and  among  them  was  one  described  as  “one  piece  of  land  six 
miles  square,  at  the  mouth  of  Chieajo  (Chicago)  River,  emptying  into  the  south- 
west end  of  Lake  Michigan,  ichere  a fort  formerly  stood. 

This  may  be  called  the  first  “land  sale,"  and  which  has  been  the  precursor  to  a 
business  which  has  entailed  to  it-?  participants  independence  and  wealth.  Rut  lit- 
tle time  passed  before  the  proprietors  thought  host  to  enter  upon  active  possession, 
and  in  1S04  a fort  was  built  upon  the  spot  by  government.  This  fort  remained 
until  the  year  1816,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  at  the  time  of  the  mas- 
sacre. This  fort  was  called  fort  Dearborn,  a name  which  it  retained  during  its 
existence.  Its  location  was  upon  a slightly  elevated  point  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  near  tine  lake  shore,  and  commanded  a good  view  of  the  lake,  the  prairie 
extending  to  the  south,  the  belt  of  timber  along  the  south  branch  and  the  north 
branch,  and  the  white  sand  hills  to  the  north  and  south,  which  had  for  so  manv 
years  been  the  sport  of  the  lake  winds.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  erection  of  this  fort, 
no  white  man  had  made  here  his  home,  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  having  undis- 
puted sway.  After  the  establishment  of  the  garrison,  there  gathered  here  a few 
families  of  I reach  Canadians  and  half-breeds,  none  of  whom  possessed  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence. 

'\  he  only  link  in  the  chain  of  civilization  which  admits  of  identity,  existed  in 
the  Kinzie  family,  who  came  here  to  reside  in  1804,  the  same  year  in  which  tho 
fort  was  built.  John  Kinzie,  then  an  Indian  trader  in  the  St.  Joseph  country, 
Michigan,  in  that  year  became  the  first  permanent  white  resident  of  Chicago,  arid 
to  him  is  due  tho  honor  of  establishing  many  of  the  improvements  which  have 
made  Chicago  what  it  is.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  was,  with  the  exception  of 
the  military,  the  only  white  inhabitant  of  northern  Illinois.  During  the  years  from 
1801  to  1820,  the  lake  trade  was  carried  on  by  a small  sail  vessel,  coming  in  in  tho 
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fall  and  spring,  bringing  the  season’s  supply  of  goods  and  stores  for  the  fort, 
and  Liking  away  the  stock  of  furs  and  peltries  which  had  accumulated.  Mr. 
Kinzie  pursued  the  business  of  fur  trading  until  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
with  the  Indians,  which  resulted  in  the  massacre  of  1812.  The  friendly  feelings 
which  had  been  cultivated  between  himself  and  the  Indians,  preserved  himself 
and  family  from  the  fate  which  befell  his  neighbors  of  the  fort.  Removing  for  a 
time,  in  1816  he  returned  to  Chicago,  and  reopened  the  trade  with  the  Indians, re- 
siding there  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1828. 

It  was  a saying  with  the  Indians  that  “the  first  white  man  who  settled  there  was 
a negro,”  by  which  was  meant  Jean  Baptiste  Point-au-Sable,  who,  in  1796,  built 
the  first  house  in  Chicago,  which  he  afterward  sold  to  Le  Mai,  who  subsequently 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Kinzie.  In  1812  there  were  but  five  houses  outside  of  the  fort,  all 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  that  owned  by  Mr.  Kinzie,  were  destroyed  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre.  In  August,  1816,  a treaty  was  concluded  by  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  government,  with  the  various  Indian  tribes,  by  which  the  •e-min- 
try  between  Chicago  and  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  River  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  on  the  4th  of  July. 

In  the  same  year,  the  troops  again  returned  to  their  former  locality,  and  a new 
fort  was  erected,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Hezekiah  Bradley,  then  commander. 
It  stood  upon  the  same  ground  as  the  former  one,  and  remained  until  the  summer 
of  1856,  when  it  was  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  increasing  amount  of  business. 
The  reoccupancy  of  the  fort  by  the  troops  continued  until  May,  1S23,  after  which 
time  it  was  occupied  by  the  Indian  agent,  and  used  for  the  temporary  aceommodar 
tion  of  families  of  residents  recently  arrived.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1828,  the  fort 
was  again  occupied  by  a company  of  volunteers,  and  afterward  by  two  companies 
of  regular  troops,  under  the  command  of  Major  Fowle  and  Captain  Scott.  These 
last  remained  until  May,  1831,  when  the  fort  was  given  in  charge  of  George  W. 
Dole,  as  agent  for  the  government. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  1S32,  it  was  reoccupied  by  a 
detachment  under  Gen.  Scott,  until  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  in  1836,  and,  until 
near  the  time  of  its  demolition,  was  held  by  the  government  for  the  occasional  use 
of  its  army  officers,  engineers  and  agents  connected  with  the  public  works.  From 
1816  to  1830,  Chicago  had  gained  the  number  of  twelve  or  fifteen  houses,  with  a 
population  of  less  than  one  hundred.  In  1818,  the  public  square,  where  now 
s Linds  the  court  house,  was  a pond,  on  whose  banks  the  Indians  had  trapped  the 
muskrat,  and  where  the  first  settlers  hunted  ducks.  This  pond  had  an  outlet  in  a 
“slough,”  as  it  was  then  called,  which  passed  over  the  present  site  of  theTremonfc 
House,  entering  the  river  at  the  end  of  State-street.  Along  the  shores  of  the  river 
the  wild  onion  was  found  in  great  abundance,  to  which  the  Indians  gave  the  name 
Chi-kajo,  and  from  which  the  city  doubtless  derived  its  name.  In  the  autumn  of 
]S29,  the  town  of  Chicago  was  laid  out,  which  is  the  part  now  known  on  the  map3 
as  the  “original  town.” 

The  site  of  Chicago  is  low,  being  but  about  five  feet  above  the  lake,  but 
sufficiently  elevated  to  prevent  inundation.  “ The  general  direction  of  the 
lake  shore  here,  is  north  and  south.  The  water,  except  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  is  shoal,  and  vessels  missing  the  entrance  ground,  go  to  pieces  in  a 
storm,  within  100  rods  of  the  shore.  The  harbor  of  Chicago  is  the  river, 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  a short,  deep,  sluggish  stream,  creeping  through 
the  black,  fat  mud  of  the  prairie,  and  in  some  places  would  hardly  be  thought 
worthy  of  a name;  hut  it  makes  itself  wonder  full}'  useful  here.  Outside  of 
Ds  mouth  a vessel  has  no  protection,  nor  are  there  any  piers  or  wharves, 
i he  mouth  of  the  river  has  been  docked  and  dredged  out,  to  afford  a uu>rc 
ca>v  entrance;  but,  after  you  are  once  in,  it  narrows  to  a mere  canal,  from 
bO  to  <•)  yards  in  width.  The  general  course  of  t lie  river,  for  about  three 
fourths  ot  a mile,  is  at  right  angles  with  the  lake  shore,  and  this  portion  is 
what  is  known  as  (he  Chicago  lliver.  It  here  divides,  or,  more  properly,  two 
branches  unite  to  form  it,  coming  from  opposite  directions,  and  at  nearly 
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right  angles  to  the  main  stream.  These  are  called,  respectively,  the  ‘North 
Branch  ’ and  the  ‘ South  Branch,’  and  are  each  navigable  for  some  four 
miles,  giving,  in  the  aggregate,  a rfver  front  of  some  15  or  16  miles,  capable 
of  being  increased  by  canals  and  slips,  some  of  which  have  already  been  con- 
structed. Into  the  ‘ South  Branch  ’ comes  the  Illinois  canal,  extending  from 
this  point  100  miles  to  LaSalle,  on  the  Illinois  Biver,  forming  water  commu- 
nication between  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi.  For  the  want  of  a map, 
take  the  letter  H ; call  the  upright  column  on  the  right  hand  the  lake  shore ; 
let  the  cross-bar  represent  Chicago  Biver,  the  left  hand  column  will  stand 
for  the  two  branches,  and  you  have  a plan  of  the  water  lines  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  which  will  answer  very  well  for  all  purposes  of  general  description. 


The  Covrt  House,  Chicago. 

The  view  is  from  the  north.  The  material  is  of  blue  lime  stone,  from  Loch  port,  New  York.  On  the  loft 
is  tiie  Mechanic’s  Institute  Hall. 

The  three  divisions  thus  formed  are  called,  respectively,  ‘North  Side,' 
‘South  Side,’  ‘ West  Side.’  In  this  narrow,  muddy  river,  lie  the  heart  and 
strength  of  Chicago.  Dry  this  up,  and  Chicago  would  dry  up  with  it.  mean 
and  dirty  as  it  looks.  From  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  Biver,  in  Michi- 
gan, round  to  Milwaukie,  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  a distance,  by  the  lake 
shore,  of  more  than  250  miles,  Chicago  is  the  only  place  where  20  vessels 
can  be  loaded  or  unloaded,  or  find  shelter  in  a storm.  A glance  at  the  map, 
then,  will  show  that  it  is  the  only  accessible  port — and  hence  the  commer- 
cial center — of  a vast  territory,  measuring  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the 
richest  agricultural  country  in  the  world.  On  this  fact,  and  not  on  the  pres- 
ent actual  value,  are  really  based  those  fabulous  prices  of  corner  lots  and 
wharf  improvements,  which  have  sometimes  provoked  the  sneers  of  the 
skeptic.” 

Chicago  is  regularly  laid  out  with  streets  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  is 
adorned  with  many  magnificent  buildings  of  brick  and  stone,  public  and 
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private,  comparing  well  with  any  city  in  this  country  or  any  other.  The 
sSiore  of  the  lake  and  northern  parts  of  the  city,  are  occupied  with  the  finest 
of  residences.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  public  buildings  are,  the  Court 
House,  the  Merchants  Exchange,  the  Marine  Hospital,  the  Medical  College, 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  etc.  Burch’s  and  Wadsworth’s  blocks,  on 
Lake-street,  are  rows  of  iron  front  stores,  that,  in  extent  and  beauty,  have  no 
equal  in  any  business  houses  in  any  city  of  Europe. 

A very  elegant  building  material  has  recently  been  brought  into  use.  It 
is  found  in  great  abundance  about  20  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  line  of  the 
Illinois  canal.  “It  is  a compact  lime-stone,  of  a pale  yellow  shade,  some- 
what lighter  than  the  celebrated  Caen  stone  of  France,  now  so  fashionable  in 
New  York.  The  grain  is  so  fine  that  the  fracture,  or  cut  surface,  resembles 
that  of  chalk  in  texture.  It  is  durable,  is  easily  wrought,  and  the  color  is 
peculiarly  pleasing  and  grateful  to  the  eye.  There  is  another  stone  of  simi- 
lar texture,  of  the  color  of  freshly  fractured  slate,  or  of  the  mark  made  on 
a slate  by  a pencil;  but  it  is  not  so  beautiful  as  the  kind  before  mentioned. 
It  soils  readily,  and  has,  at  a short  distance,  the  effect  of  a dirty  white. 
There  are  also  other  architectural  stones  iu  considerable  abundance  and  va- 
riety; but  none  of  great  beauty  or  importance  have  come  under  our  ob- 
servation. The  Presbyterian  Church  on  Wabash  Avenue,  is  built  of  a blue, 
bituminous  lime-stone,  the  pitchy  matter  of  which  has  exuded  and  run  down 
the  sides,  giving  the  building  the  appearance  of  having  a partial  coat  of  tar. 
The  general  impression  it  produces,  is  that  of  great  antiquity;  and  if  this 
idea  could  be  preserved  and  harmonized  by  the  early  pointed  gothic,  and 
a good  growth  of  ivy,  the  effect  would  be  very  fine.” 

Until  1856,  most  of  the  streets  of  Chicago  were  plauked,  and  the  build- 
ings then  erected  were  generally  without  cellars.  As  a consequence,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  the  ground  asserted  its  original  character  of  swamp.  The 
planks  actually  floated,  and  as  the  heavy  wagons  passed  along,  the  muddy 
water  gushed  out  on  every  side.  Since  1856,  such  a grade  has  been  estab- 
lished, that  when  finished,  will  raise  the  entire  city  from  two  to*  five  feet. 

“ There  is,  with  almost  every  block  of  buildings,  a change  of  grade,  some- 
times of  one  foot,  sometimes  of  three  feet,  sometimes  of  five.  These  ascents 
or  descents  are  made  by  steps,  or  by  short,  steep,  inclined  planes  of  boards, 
with  or  without  cleats  or  cross  pieces,  to  prevent  slipping,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  adjoining  proprietor  who  erects  them.  The  profile  of  a Chicago 
sidewalk  would  resemble  the  profile  of  the  Erie  canal,  where  the  locks  are 
most  plenty.  It  is  one  continual  succession  of  ups  and  dow  ns.  The  reason 
of  this  diversity  is,  that  it  was  found  necessary,  at  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  place,  to  raise  the  grade  of  the  streets.  It  was  afterward  found 
necessary  to  raise  the  grade  still  higher,  and  again  still  higher — as  each 
building  is  erected,  its  foundation  and  the  sidewalk  adjoining  have  been  made 
to  correspond  to  the  grade  then  last  established,  and  so  it  will  not  happen 
until  the  city  is  entirely  rebuilt,  that  the  proper  grade  will  be  uniformly  at- 
tained. In  the  mean  time,  the  present  state  of  things  will  repress  undue 
curiosity  in  the  streets,  and  keep  fire-engines  off  the  sidewalks,  which  is  a 
groat  point  gained.” 

The  process  of  raising  of  the  houses  and  stores,  in  Chicago,  is  one  of  great 
interest,  literally,  a method  of  digging  a great  city  out  of  the  mud.  ‘‘Build- 
ings of  hrick  or  stone,  150  feet  by  200,  and  five  stories  high,  are  raised  up 
several  feet  by  a system  of  screws,  without  a crack  or  the  displacement  of  a 
single  thing.  A hotel  contracts  to  be  lifted  up.  In  a short  time  2,000 
10 
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screws  are  under  it,  and  little  by  little  the  house  rises.  Nothing  is  changed 
within.  The  kitchen  cooks,  the  di  uni  rig-room  eats,  the  bar  drinks,  and  all 
the  rooms  smoke,  as  if  nothing  was  going  on!  A block  of  stores  and  offices 


Raising  a Block  of  Buildings  in  Chicago. 


Tim  entire  Mock  on  the  north  si<l«  of  Lake-afreet,  extending  from  Clark  to  La  Salle-street,  having  a front 
of  320  Let — is  shown  in  the  process  of  t*eii>g  raised  up  four  feet  ami  two  thirds,  by  (1,000  screws  placed  un- 
der it ; turned,  at  signals,  by  a force  of  (500  men.  Musi  of  the  stores  are  180  feet  deep,  ami  five  days  were 
Consumed  in  the  task. 

begins  this  new  process  of  growth,  and  all  the  tenants  maintain  their  usual 
functions;  and,  except  the  outrageous  heaps  of  dirt  and  piles  of  lumber,  every- 
thing goes  on  as  before.  The  plank  into  the  door  gets  a little  steeper  every 
day.  But  goods  come  in  and  go  out,  and  customers  haunt  the  usual 
places.” 

The  most  remarkable  feat  of  the  kind  occurred  in  Chicago,  in  the  spring 
of  18(50,  when  an’ immense  block  was  raised.  This  is  shown  in  our  engrav- 
ing, and  thus  described  in  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune  of  the  time,  under 
the  caption  of  u 'The  Great  Building  Raising.” 

For  the  past  week  the  marvel  and  the  wonder  of  our  citizens  and  visitors  has 
been  the  spectacle  of  a solid  front  of  first  class  business  Mocks,  comprising  the  en- 
tire block  on  the  north  side  of  Lake-street,  between  Clark  and  La  8alle  streets,  a 
length  of  020  feet,  being  raised  about  four  feet  by  the  almost  resistless  lifting  force 
of  0,0 JO  screw*. 

The  block  comprises  13  first  class  stores,  and  a large  double  marble  structure, 
the  Marine  Bank  Building.  Its  subdivisions  are  a five-story  marble  front  block 
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of  three  store3 ; a second  four-story  block  of  three  stores,  arid  a five-story  block  or 
four  stores,  at  the  corner  of  Clark  street — these  all  presenting  an  unbroken  front, 
in  the  heart  of  our  city,  and  filled  with  occupants. 

This  absence  from  annoyance  to  the  merchants  and  the  public  is  due  to  the  skill 
with  which  the  contractors  have  hung  the  sidewalks  to  the  block  itself,  and  carried 
lip.  the  same  with  the  rise  of  the  building.  The  block  has  been  raisecb  four  feet 
eight  inches,  the  required  bight,  in  five  days,  ending  with  Friday  last,  and  the  ma- 
sons are  now  busy  putting  in  the  permanent  supports.  The  entire  work  will  oc- 
cupy about  four  weeks. 

An  estimate  from  a reliable  source  makes  the  entire  weight  thus  raised  to  be 
about  35,000  tuns.  So  carefully  has  it  been  done,  that  not  a pane  of  glass  has  been 
broken,  nor  a crack  in  masonry  appeared.  The  internal  order  of  the  block  has 
prevailed  undisturbed. 

The  process  of  raising,  as  indicated  above,  is  by  the  screw,  at  6,000  of  which, 
three  inches  in  diameter  and  of  three  eighths  thread,  600  men  have  been  employed, 
each  man  in  charge  of  from  eight  to  ten  screws.  A complete  system  of  signals 
was  kept  in  operation,  and  by  these  the  workmen  passed,  each  through  his  series, 
giving  each  screw  a quarter  turn,  then  returning  to  repeat  the  same.  Five  days’ 
labor  saw  the  immense  weight  rise  through  four  feet  eight  inches,  to  where  it  now 
stands  on  temporary  supports,  rapidly  being  replaced  by  permanent  foundations. 
The  work,  as  it  stands,  is  worth  going  miles  to  see,  and  has  drawn  the  admiration 
of  thousands  within  the  past  week. 

The  bridges  of  Chicago  are  among  the  curiosities  of  the  place.  The  nu- 
merous branches  of  the  river  require  a large  number  of  bridges.  The  river 
being  navigable,  and  but  Little  below  the  level  of  the  streets,  compels  all  of 
these  to  be  made  draw  bridges.  These  are  hung  in  the  middle,  and  turn 


South  west  View  of  the  Railroad  Depot , Grain  Houses,  Chicago. 
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iron  foundries  and  machine  shops,  steam  flouring,  saw  and  planing  mills, 
manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  etc.  Numerous  steamboats  and 
vessels  ply  between  this  place  and  Buffalo,  and  the  various  places  on  the 
Upper  Lakes,  and  a direct  trade  is  had,  by  sailing  vessels,  with  Europe, 
via  the  lakes,  Welland  canal,  Biver  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

| ' The  city  is  a great  shipping  point  for  an  immense  and  fertile  region.  The 

Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  is  60  feet  wide  at  the  top,  six  feet  deep,  and 
107  miles  long,  including  five  miles  of  river  navigation.  Through'  this  is 
brought  a large  amount  of  produce  from  the  south  and  south-west.  This  and 
the  railroads  radiating  from  Chicago,  add  to  the  vast  accumulation  which  is 
shipped  here  for  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  Chicago  is  within  a short  distance 
from  extensive  coal  fields,  and  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  produce  of  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  sections  of  the  Union.  Great  quantities  of  lumber 
are  also  brought  here  by  lake  navigation. 

The  imports  of  Chicago,  in  1858,  a year  of  general  depression,  were 
$91,000,000,  and  the  exports  $83,000,000  in  value,  equal  to  one  quarter  of 
the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  tunnage  was  67,000 
tuns,  seven  eighths  of  which  was  in  sailing  crafts,  and  the  remainder  by 
steamers. 

The  grain  trade  of  Chicago  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  any  place  in  the 
world,  averaging,  at  present,  about  30,000,000  of  bushels  yearly.  The  grain 
houses  are  all  situated  on  the  bank  of  . the  river  and  its  branches,  with  rail- 
road tracks  running  in  the  rear,  so  that  a train  of  cars  loaded  with  grain 
may  be  standing  opposite  one  end  of  a large  elevating  warehouse,  being 
emptied  by  elevators,  at  the  rate  of  from  6 to  8,000  bushels  per  hour, 
while  at  the  other  end  the  same  grain  may  be  running  into  a couple  of  pro- 

| pellers,  and  be  on  its  way  to  Buffalo,  Montreal,  and  other  places  within 

six  or  seven  hours. 

The  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  grain  warehouses  "can  discharge  12  cars 
loaded  with  grain,  and  also  load  two  vessels  at  once,  at  the  rate  of  24,000 
bushels  per  hour;  or  receive  from  24  cars  at  once,  at  the  rate  of  8,000 -bush- 
els per  hour.  With  the  present  conveniences,  it  is  estimated  that  in  every 
10  hours  half  a million  of  bushels  of  grain  can  be  handled. 

The  university  of  Chicago,  a well  endowed  Institution,  originated  in 
1854,  in  a generous  donation  from  the  lion.  Stephen  A.  Douglass  of  10 
acres,  comprising  part  of  a beautiful  grove,  adjacent  to  the  southern  limits 
of  the  city.  It  has.  in  all  its  departments,  about  200  students.  John  C 
Burroughs,  D.D.,  is  president. 

\ 



The  most  thrilling  event  in  the  history  of  Illinois,  was  the  u massacre  at 
Chicago,"  in  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  There  were  then  but  five 
houses  outside  of  the  fort,  at  this  point,  then  the  trading  station  of  John 
Kiuzie,.  the  Father  of  Chicago.”  The  garrison  numbered  about  75  men, 
many  of  them  old  and  inefficient  soldiers.  The  officers  in  command,  were 
Capt.  Ueald,  Lieut.  Ilelm,  and  Ensign  llonan,  the  hitter  a very  young  man, 
high  spirited  and  honorable. 

On  Aug.  7,  1812,  Catfish,  a distinguished  Pottawatomie  chief,  arrived  from 
Detroit,  bringing  dispatches  from  Gen.  Hull,  giving  orders  to  Capt.  ILeahl 
to  evacuate  the  fort  and  distribute  all  the  United  States  property,  in  the  fort 
and  factory,  to  the  Indians,  and  then  retire  to  Eoit  Wayne,  on  the  site  of  the 
city  of  that  name  in  Indiana.  * 
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These  ill  timed,  and  as  it  proved  afterward,  filial  orders  of  Hull,  were 
obeyed,  so  far  as  to  evacuate  the  fort;  but  even  this  was  done  by  Heald,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  officers,  who  were  satisfied  of  the  evil  de- 
signs of  the  Indians.  On  the  12th,  a council  was  held  with  the  Indians,  at 
which  Capt.  Heald  informed  them  of  his  intention  to  distribute  among  them 
the  goods  stored  in  the  factory,  together  with  the  ammunition  and  provisions 
of  the  garrison.  Ou  the  next  day  the  goods  were  disposed  of  as  promised; 
but  fearing  the  Indians  might  make  a bad  use  of  liquor  and  ammunition, 
Heald  gave  orders  for  their  destruction.  During  the  night  the  contents  of  the 
liquor  barrels  were  poured  into  the  river,  and  the  powder  thrown  into  the 
well.  This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  exasperated  them  to  a 
high  degree,  as  they  prized  these  articles  more  than  all  the  rest. 

The  15  th  of  August  was  the  day  fixed  for  leaving  the  post.  Tire  •day  -’pre- 
vious, Capt.  Wells,  a relative  of  Capt.  Heald,  arrived  with  an  escort  of  15 
friendly  Miami  Indians  from  Fort  Wavne.  He  had  heard  of  the  orders  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  fort,  and  realizing  the  danger  of  the  garrison  incum- 
bered with  the  women  and  children,  marching  through  the  territory  of  the 
hostile  Pottawatomies,  hastened  to  dissuade  his  relative  from  leaving  the 
fort.  But  he  arrived  too  late,  steps  had  been  taken,  which  made  It  as 
equally  dangerous  to  remain. 


“The  fatal  morning  of  the  15  th,  at  length  arrived.  All  things  were  in  readiness, 
and  nine  o’clock  was  the  hour  named  for  starting.  Mr.  Kinzie  had  volunteered 
to  accompany  the  troops  in  their  march,  and  had  entrusted  his  family  to  the  care 
of  some  friendly  Indians,  who  had  promised  to  convey  them  in  a boat  around  the 
head  of  Lake  Michigan  to  a point  on  the  b’t.  Joseph’s  River;  there  to  be  joined  by 
the  troops,  should  the  prosecution  of  their  march  be  permitted  them.  Early  in 
the  morning  Mr.  Kinzie  received  a message  from  To-pee-nee-bee,  a chief  of  the 
St.  Joseph’s  band,  informing  him  that  mischief  was  intended  by  the  Pottawatomies 
who  had  engaged  to  escort  the  detachment;  and  urging  him  to  relinquish  his  de- 
sign of  accompanying  the  troops  by  land,  promising  him  that  the  boat  containing 
himself  and  family,  should  be  permitted  to  pass  in  safety  to  St.  Joseph’s. 

air.  Kinzie  declined,  according  to  this  proposal,  as  he  believed  that  his  presence 
might  operate  as  a restraint  upon  the  fury  of  the  savages,  so  warmly  were  the 
greater  part  of  them  attached  to  himself  and  his  family.  The  party  in  the  boat 
consisted  of  Mrs.  Kinzie  and  her  four  younger  children,  their  nurse  Grutte,  a 
clerk  of  Mr.  Ivinzie’s,  two  servants  and  the  boatmen,  beside  the  two  Indians 
who  acted  as  tlieir  protectors.  The  boat  started,  but  had  scarcely  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  here  half  a mile  below  the 
fort,  when  another  messenger  from  To-pee-nee-bee  arrived,  to  detain  them  where  they 
were.  In  breathless  expectation  sat  the  wife  and  mothor.  She  was  a woman  of 
uncommon  energy  and  strength  of  character,  yet  her  heart  died  within  her  as  she 
folded  her  arms  around  her  helpless  infants,  and  gazed  upon  the  march  of  her  hus- 
band and  eldest  child  to  certain  destruction. 

As  the  troops  left  the  fort,  the  band  struck  up  the  Dead  March.  On  they  came 
in  military  array,  but  with  solemn  mien.  Capt.  Wells  took  the  lead  at  the  head 
of  hi.-s  little  band  of  Mi  am  is.  He  had  blackened  his  face  before  leaving  the  garri- 
son, in  token  of  his  impending  fate:  They  took  their  route  along  the  lake  shore. 

hen  they  reached  the  point  where  commenced  a range  of  sand  hills,  inter- 
vening between  the  prairie  and  the  beach,  the  escort  of  Pottawatomies,  in  num- 
ber about  500,  kept  the  level  of  the  prairie,  instead  of  continuing  along  the 
beach  with  the  A mermans-  and  Miamis.  They  had  marched  about  half  a mile 
smith  <d  the  present  site  of  the  Round  House  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  wlmn 
('apt..  \\  ells,  who  had  kept  somewhat  in  advance  with  his  Miamis,  came  riding  fu- 
riously back.  4 1 hey  are  about  to  attack  us,’  shouted  he;  ‘form,  instantly,  and 
charge  upon  them.’  Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered,  when  a volley  was  showered 
from  among  the  sand  hills.  The  troops  were  hastily  brought  into  line,  and 
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charged  up  the  hank  One  man,  a veteran  of  70  winters,  fell  as  they  ascended. 
The  remainder  of  the  scene  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness  and 
participator  in  the  tragedy,  Mrs.  Helm,  the  wife  of  Capt.  (then  Lieutenant)  Helm, 
and  step  daughter  of  Mr.  Kinzie.” 

“ After  we  had  left  the  bank,  the  firing  became  general.  The  Miamis  fled  at  the 
outset.  Their  chief  rode  up  to  the  Pottawatomies  and  said:  ‘You  have  de- 

ceived the  Americans  and  us.  You  have  done  a bad  action,  and  (brandishing 
his  tomahawk)  I will  be  first  to  head  a party  of  Americans  to  return  and  pun- 
ish your  treachery/’  So  saying,  he  galloped  after  his  companions,  who  were  now 
scouring  across  the  prairies. 

The  troops  behaved  most  gallantly.  They  were  but  a handful,  but  they  seemed 
resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  Our  horses  pranced  and  bounded, 
and  could  hardly  be  restrained  as  the  balls  whistled  among  them.  I drew  off  a 
little,  and  gazed  upon  my  husband  and  father,  who  were  yet  unharmpd.  I felt 
that  my  hour  was  come,  and  endeavored  to  forget  those  I loved,  and  prepare  my 
self  for  my  approaching  fate. 

“ While  I was  thus  engaged,  the  surgeon,  Dr.  Van  Yoorhees,  came  up.  He  was 
badly  wounded.  His  horse  had  been  shot  under  him,  and  he  had  received  a ball 
in  his  leg.  Evety  muscle  of  his  face  was  quivering  with  the  agony  of  terror.  He 
said  to  me — ‘Do  you  think  they  will  take  our  lives?  I am  badly  wounded,  but  I 
think  not  mortally.  Perhaps  we  might  purchase  our  lives  by  promising  them  a 
'large  reward.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance?’ 

“ ‘Dr.  Van  Yoorhees/  said  I,  ‘do  not  let  us  waste  the  few  moments  that  yet  re- 
main to  us,  in  such  vain  hopes.  Our  fate  is  inevitable.  In  a few  moments  we 
must  appear  before  the  bar  of  God.  Let  us  make  what  preparation  is  yet  in  our 
power/ 

‘ Oh  ! I can  not  die / exclaimed  he,  am  not  fit  to  die — if  I had  hut  a short 
time  to  ‘prepare — death  is  aufiul!'  I pointed  to  Ensign  Honan,  who,  though  mor- 
tally wounded  and  nearly  down,  was  still  fighting,  with  desperation,  on  one 
knee. 

“ ‘Look  at  that  man/  said  I,  ‘at  least  he  dies  like  a soldier.’  ‘ Yes/  replied  the 
unfortunate  man,  with  a convulsive  gasp,  ‘ but  he  has  no  terrors  of  the  future — he 
is  an  unbeliever ! 1 

“At  this  moment  a young  Indian  raised  his  tomahawk  at  me.  By  springing 
aside,  I avoided  the  blow  which  was  intended  for  my  skull,  but  which  alighted  on 
my  shoulder.  I siezed  him  around  the  neck,  aud  while  exerting  my  utmost  efforts 
to  get  possession  of  his  scalping-knife,  which  hung  in  a scabbard  over  his  breast, 
I was  dragged  from  his  grasp  by  another  and  an  older  Indian.  The  latter  bore 
me,  struggling  and  resisting,  toward  the  lake.  Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with 
which  l was  hurried  along,  I recognized,  as  I passed  them,  the  lifeless  remains  of 
the  unfortunate  surgeon.  Some  murderous  tomahawk  had  stretched  him  upon  the 
very  spot  where  1 had  last  seen  him.  I was  immediately  plunged  into  the  water 
and  held  there  with  a forcible  hand,  notwithstanding  my  resistance.  1 soon  per- 
ceived, however,  that  the  object  of  my  captor  was  not  to  drown  me,  for  he  held  me 
. firmly,  in  such  a position  as  to  place  my  head  above  water.  This  reassured  me, 
and  regarding  him  attentively,  1 soon  recognized,  in  spite  of  the  paint  with  which 
, he  was  disguised,  The  Black  Partridye. 

“ When  the  firing  had  nearly  subsided,  my  preserver  bore  me  from  the  water 
and  conducted  me  up  the  sand-banks.  It  was  a burning  August  morning,  and 
walking  through  the  sand  in  my  drenched  condition,  was  inexpressibly  painful 
and  fatiguing.  I stooped  and  took  off  my  shoes  to  free  them  from  the  sand, 
with  which  they  were  nearly  filled,  when  a squaw  siezed  and  carried  them  off, 
and  I was  obliged  to  proceed  without  them. 

“ \\  hen  wc  had  gained  the  prairie,  1 was  met  hv  my  father,  who  told  me  that 
my  husband  was  safe  but  slightly  wounded.  They  led  me  gently  back  toward  the 
Chicago  Uiver,  along  the  southern  bank  of  which  was  the  Pottawatomie  encamp- 
ment. Atone  time  I was  placed  upon  a horse  without  a saddle,  but  finding  tho 
motion  insupportable,  1 sprang  oil'.  Supported  partly  by  my  kind  conductor, 
Black  Partridye , and  partly  by  another  Indian,  Dee-so  turn,  who  held  dangling  in 
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his  hand  a scalp,  which  bj  the  black  ribbon  around  the  queue,  I recognized  as 
that  of  Capt.  Weils,  I dragged  my  fainting  steps  to  one  of  the  wigwams. 

‘ The  wife  of  Wau-bee-nee-mah,  a chief  from  the  Illinois  Iliver,  was  standing 
near,  and  seeing  my  exhausted  condition  she  siezed  a kettle,  dipped  up  some  water 
from  a stream  that  flowed  near,  threw  into  it  some  maple  sugar,  and  stirring  it  up 
with  her  hand  gave  it  me  to  drink.  This  act  of  kindness,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
many  horrors,  touched  me  most  sensibly,  but  my  attention  was  soon  diverted  to 
other  objects. 

“The  fort  had  become  a scene  of  plunder  to  such  as  remained  after  the  troops 
marched  out.  The  cattle  had  been  shot  down  as  they  ran  at  large,  and  lay  dead 
or  dying  around.  This  work  of  butchery  had  commenced  just  as  we  were  leaving 
the  fort.  I well  rem§nft>ered  a remark  of  Ensign  Ronan,  as  the  firing  went  on. 
‘Such,’  turning  to  me,  ‘ is  to  be  our  fate — to  be  shot  down  like  brutes!’  ‘Well 
sir,’  said  the  commanding  officer,  who  overheard  him,  ‘are  you  afraid?’  ‘No,’  re- 
plied the  high  spirited  young  man,  ‘I  can  inarch  up  to  the  enemy  where  you  dare 
not  show  your  face ; ’ and  his  subsequent  gallant  behavior  showed  this  to  be  no 
idle  boast. 

“ As  the  noise  of  the  firing  grew  gradually  less,  and  the  stragglers  from  the  vic- 
torious party  came  dropping  in,  l received  confirmation  of  what  my  father  had 
hurriedly  communicated  in  our  rencontre  on  the  lake  shore;  namely,  that  the 
whites  had  surrendered  after  the  loss  of  about  two  thirds  of  their  number. 
They  had  stipulated,  through  the  interpreter,  Peresh  Leclerc,  for  the  preservation 
of  their  lives,  and  those  of  the  remaining  women  and  children,  and  for  their  de- 
livery at  some  of  the  British  posts,  unless  ransomed  by  traders  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try. It  appears  that  the  wounded  prisoners  were  not  considered  as  included 
in  the  stipulation,  and  a horrible  scene  ensued  upon  their  being  brought  into 
camp. 

“An  old  squaw,  infuriated  by  the  loss  of  friends,  or  excited  by  the  sanguinary 
scones  around  her,  seemed  possessed  by  a demoniac  ferocity.  !She  siezed  a stable 
fork  and  assaulted  one  miserable  victim,  who  lay  groaning  and  writhing  in  the 
agony  of  his  wounds,  aggravated  by  the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun.  With  a deli- 
cacy of  feeling  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  under  such  circumstances,  Wau- 
bee-nee-mah  stretched  a mat  across  two  poles,  between  me  and  this  dreadful  scene. 
1 was  thus  spared,  in  some  degree,  a view  of  its  horrors,  although  1 could  not  en- 
tirely close  my  ears  to  the  cries  of  the  sufferer.  The  following  night  five  more  of 
the  wounded  prisoners  were  tomahawked. 

“The  Americans,  after  their  first  attack  by  the  Indians,  charged  upon  those  who 
had  concealed  themselves  in  a sort  of  ravine,  intervening  between  the  sand  banks 
and  the  prairie.  The  latter  gathered  themselves  into  a body,  and  after  some  hard 
fighting,  in  which  the  number  of  whites  had  become  reduced  to  2$,  this  little  baud 
succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  enemy,  and  gaining  a rising  ground,  not  far 
from  the  Oak  Woods.  The  contest  now  seemed  hopeless,  and  Lieut  Helm  sent 
Peresh  Leclerc,  a half-breed  boy  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Kinzie,  who  had  accompa- 
nied the  detachment  and  fought  manfully  on  their  side,  to  propose  terms  of 
capitulation.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  lives  of  all  the  survivors  should  be  spared, 
and  a ransom  permitted  as  soon  as  practicable. 

" Bat,  in  the  mean  time,  a horrible  scene  had  been  enacted.  One  young  savage, 
climbing  into  the  baggage-wagon,  containing  the  children  of  the  white  families, 
i l in  number,  tomahawked  the  children  of  the  entire  group.  This  was  during  the 
engagement  near  the  sand  hills.  When  Capt  Wells,  who  was  fighting  near,  beheld 
it.  he  exclaimed:  ‘Is  that  their  game,  butchering  the  women  and  children?  Then 
/ inlt  ktil  too!'  So  saying,  he  turned  his  horse’s  head,  and  started  for  the  Indian 
camp.  iiMr  the  fort,  where  had  been  left  their  squaws  and  children. 

“Several  Indians  pursued  him  as  lie  galloped  along.  He  laid  himself  flat  on  the 
neeic  ot  his  horse,  loading  ami  tiring  in  that  position,  as  he  would  occasionally  turn 
on  h'>  pur-uuvrs.  At  length  their  balls  took  effect,  killing  bis  horse,  and  severely 
wounding  himself.  At  this  moment  he  was  mot  by  Winuemcj  and  iriru-fttoi-.w, 
"’ho  i'!i  Lavored  to  save  him  from  the  savages  who  had  now  overtaken  him.  As 
they  supported  him  along,  after  having  disengaged  him  from  his  horse,  he  re- 
ceived his  death-blow  from  another  Indian,  Iycc-sotumt  who  stabbed  him  in  the  back 
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“ The  heroic  resolution  of  one  of  the  soldier’s  wives  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
She  was  a Mrs.  Corbin,  and  had,  from  the  first,  expressed  the  determination  never 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  savages,  believing  that  their  prisoners  were  always 
subjected  to  tortures  worse  than  death.  When,  therefore,  a party  came  upon  her, 
to  make  her  a prisoner,  she  fought  with  desperation,  refusing  to  surrender,  although 
assured,  by  signs,  of  safety  and  kind  treatment,  and  literally  suffered  herself  to  be 
cut  to  pieces,  rather  than  become  their  captive. 

“There  was  a Sergeant  Holt,  who,  early  in  the  engagement,  received  a ball  in 
the  neck.  Finding  himself  badly  wounded,  he  gave  his  sword  to  his  wife,  who  was 
on  horseback  near  him,  telling  her  to  defend  herself- — he  then  made  for  the  lake, 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  balls.  Mrs.  Holt  rode  a ve^r  fine  horse,  which  the 
Indians  were  desirous  of  possessing,  and  they  therefore  attacked  her,  in  hopes  of 
dismounting  her.  They  fought  only  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  guns,  for  their  ob- 
ject was  not  to  kill  her.  Fhe  hacked  and  hewed  at  their  pieces  as  they  were  thrust 
against  her,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that.  Finally,  she  broke  loose  from  them, 
and  dashed  out  into  the  prairie.  The  Indians  pursued  her,  shouting  and  laughing, 
and  now  and  then  calling  out:  ‘The  brave  woman!  do  not  hurt  her!  ’ At  length 

they  overtook  her  again,  and  while  she  was  engaged  with  two  or  three  in  front,  one 
succeeded  in  sieving  her  by  the  neck  behind,  and  dragging  her,  although  a large 
and  powerful  woman,  from  her  horse.  Notwithstanding  that  their  guns  had  been 
so  hacked  and  injured,  and  even  themselves  cut  severely,  they  seemed  to  regard 
her  only  with  admiration.  They  took  her  to  a trader  on  the  Illinois  River,  by 
whom  she  was  restored  to  her  friends,  after  having  received  every  kindness  during 
her  captivity.’' 

“The  heart  of  Capt.  Wells  was  taken  out,  and  cut  into  pieces,  and  distributed 
among  the  tribes.  His  mutilated  remains  remained  unburied  until  the  next  day, 
when  Billy  Caldwell  gathered  up  his  head  in  one  place,  and  mangled  body  in  an- 
other, and  buried  them  in  the  sand.  The  family  of  Mr.  Kinzie  had  been  taken 
from  the  boat  to  their  home,  by  friendly  Indians,  and  there  strictly  guarded.  Very 
soon  a very  hostile  party  of  the  Pottawatomie  nation  arrived  from  the  Wabash,  and 
it  required  all  the  skill  and  bravery  of  Black  Partridge,  TVau-ben-see,  Billy  Cald- 
well (who  arrived  at  a critical  moment),  and  other  friendly  Indians,  to  protect 
them.  Runners  had  been  sent  by  the  hostile  chiefs  to  all  the  Indian  villages,  to 
apprise  them  of  the  intended  evacuation  of  the  fort,  and  of  their  plan  of  at- 
tacking the  troops.  In  eager  thirst  to  participate  in  such,  a scene  of  blood,  but 
arrived  too  late  to  participate  in  the  massacre.  „ They  were  infuriated  at  their 
disappointment,  and  sought  to  glut  their  vengeance  on  the  wounded  and  priso- 
ners. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  massacre,  the  family  of  Mr.  Kinzie,  with  the  attaches 
of  the  establishment,  under  the  care  of  Francois,  a half-breed  interpreter,  were 
taken  to  St.  Joseph’s  in  a boat,  where  they  remained  until  the  following  No- 
vember, under  the  protection  of  To-pee-nee-bee,  and  his  band.  They  were  then  car- 
ried to  Detroit,  under  the  escort  of  Chandonnai , and  a friendly  chief  by  the  name 
of  Kee-po-tah , and,  with  their  servants,  delivered  up,  as  prisoners  of  war,  to  the 
British  commanding  officer.  Of  the  other  prisoners,  Capt  Heald  and  Mrs  Ileald 
were  sent  across  to  the  lake  of  St.  Joseph’s,  the  day  after  the  battle.  Capt.  Ileald  had 
received  two  wounds,  and  Mrs.  Ileald  seven,  the  ball  of  one  of  which  was  cut  from 
her  arm  by  Mr.  Kinzie,  with  a pen-knife,  after  the  engagement.  Mrs.  II.  was 
ransomed  on  the  battie  field,  by  C hattdonnai,  a half  breed  from  Ft.  Joseph’s,  for  a 
mule  he  hml  just  taken,  and  the  promise  of  ten  bottles  of  whisky.  Capt  Ileald 
was  taken  prisoner  by  an  Indian  from  the  Kankakee,  who,  seeing  the  wounded 
and  enfeebled  state  of  Mrs.  Ileald,  generously  released  his  prisoner,  that  he 
might  accompany  his  wife. 

Lieut.  Helm  was  wounded  in  the  aetion  and  taken  prisoner;  and  afterward 
taken  bv  some  friendly  Indians  to  the  Au-salde,  and  from  thence  to  Ft.  Louis,  and 
liberated  from  captivity  through  the  agency  of  the  late  Thomas  Forsyth,  Fsq.  Mrs. 
Helm  received  a slight  wound  in  the  ankle;  had  her  horse  shot  from  under  her; 
and  after  passing  through  the  agonizing  scenes  described,  went  with  the  family  of 
Mr.  Kinzie  to  Detroit.  The  soldiers  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  dispersed 
among  the  different  villages  of  the  Futtowatomies,  upon  the  Illinois,  V abash,  Rock 
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River  and  Milwaukee.  The  largest  proportion  were  taken  to  Detroit,  and  ran- 
somed the  following  spring.  Some,  however,  remained  in  captivity  another  year, 
and  experienced  more  kindness  than  was  expected . from  an  enemy  so  mer- 
ciless. 

Captain  (subsequently  Major)  Heald,  his  wife  and  family,  settled  in  the  coun- 
ty of  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  after  the  war,  about  1817,  where  be  died  about  15  years 
since.  He  was  respected  and  btdoved  by  his  acquaintances.  His  health  was  im- 
paired from  the  wounds  he  received.” 


Norlkwestei'n  view  of  the  State  House , Spring  field. 

The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  State  Capitol,  as  seen  from  the  Mayor’s  office,  in  Washfng- 
tou-street.  Tile  Court  House  ynd  the  Bank  building  are  seen  on  the  left. 

Springfield,  the  capital  of  Illinois,  is  situated  near  the  eeuter  of  the 
state,  four  miles  S.  from  Sangamon  River,  on  the  border  of  a rich  and  beau- 
tiful prairie,  97  miles  from  St.  Louis,  75  N.E.  from  Alton,  and  188-  S.M  . 
from  Chicago.  It  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity  on  what  was  formerly  an 
open  prairie,  the  streets  being  wide  and  straight,  and  ornamented  with  shade 
trees.  The  state  capitol  stands  on  a square  of  three  acres  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  which  is  beautifully  adorned  with  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers, 
i rom  the  unusual  attention  given  to  the  cultivation  of  shrubbery  and  flow- 
ers, Springfield  is  sometimes  fancifully  and  pleasantly  termed  the  “Flower 
(ditg.  ' It  contains  the  governor’s  house,  court  house,  12  churches,  T bank- 
ing houses,  the  Illinois  State  University,  and  in  1800  0,499  inhabitants. 

'1  he  first,  settlers  of  Springfield  appear  to  have  been  several  members  of  a family 
by  the  name  of  Kelly,  who,  sometime  during  the  year  J81S  or  1819,  settled  upon 
the  present  site  of  the  city;  one  of  them,  John  Kelly,  erected  his  rude  cabin  upon 
the  spot  where  stands  the  building  known  as  the  “Garrett  House;”  this  was  the 
lirst  habitation  erected  in  the  city,  and,  perhaps,  also,  in  the  county  of  8angamou. 
Another  of  tin'  Kellys  built  his  cabin  westward  of  the  first,  and  near  the  sp‘t 
where  stands  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Torrey;  and  the  third  near  or  upon  the  snot 
where  A.  (j.  Herndon  resides.  A second  family,  by  the  name  of  Daggett,  settled 
in  that  portion  of  the  western  part  of  the  city  known  by  the  early  inhabitant*  as 
“ Xewsonville,  sometime  in  the  early  part  of.  1820;  and  some  half  dozen  other 
families  were  added  to  the  new  settlement  during  the  year  1821. 
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The  original  name  of  Springfield  was  Calhoun.  At  a special  term  of  the  county 
commissioners’  court,  held  in  April,  1821,  at  Kelly’s  house,  they  designated  a cer- 
tain point  in  the  prairie,  near  John  Kelly’s  field,  on  the  waters  of  Spring  creek,  as 
a temporary  seat  of  justice  for  the  county,  and  that  “said  county  seat  should  be 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Springfield.”  The  first  court  house  and  jail 
was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  3821,  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  Second  and  Jefierson- 
streets.  The  town  was  surveyed  and  platted  by  James  C.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  received  block  21  for  his  services.  Town  lots,  at  that  period, 
could  not  have  been  considered  very  valuable,  as  tradition  says  he  proposed  to  give 
Dr.  Merryman  one  fourth  of  the  block  for  his  pointer  dog  to  which  he  took  a fancy, 
and  which  offer  was  rejected.  In  1823,  Springfield  did  not  contain  more  than  "a 
dozen  log  cabins,  which  were  scattered  about  in  the  vicinity  of  where  the  court 
house  then  stood,  and  the  Sangamon  Iviver  was  the  boundary  line  of  settlements 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  The  site  of  Springfield  was  originally  an  open 
prairie,  'destitute  of  trees  or  shrubbery : where  the  state  house  now  stands,  was 
formerly  a kind  of  swamp,  where,  during  the  winter,  the  boys  amused  themselves 
in  skating. 

The  first  tavern  in  Springfield  was  an  old  fashioned  two  story  log  house,  kept  by 
a person  named  Price,  which  stood  where  the  residence  of  Charles  Lorsh  now 
stands.  The  first  tavern  of  much  pretension  was  the  old  “Indian  Queen  Hotel,” 
built  by  A.  G.  Herndon.  The  first  store,  for  the  sale  of  dry  goods,  in  Springfield, 
was  opened  by  Elijah  lies,  now  occupied  by  John  Hay. 

In  IS37,  the  seat  of  government  for  the  state  was  removed  from  Vandalia  to 
Springfield,  and  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  here  was  in  the  winter  of  1S39- 
40.  The  senate  . held  its  session  in  the  old  Methodist  church,  and  the  house  of 
representatives  met  in  the  second  Presbyterian  church.  In  1840,  Springfield  re- 
ceived a city  charter.  Benjamin  S.  Clement  was  elected  the  first  mayor,  and  Jas. 
K.  Gray,  Joseph  Klein,  Washington  lies,  and  Wm.  Prentiss,  aldermen.  The  St. 
Louis,  Alton  and  Chicago  Bailroad  was  commenced  in  Aug.,  1850,  and  was  finished 
from  Alton  to  Springfield,  Sept,,  1852:  from  this  period  Springfield  has  rapidly  ad- 
vanced in  wealth  and  population. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the  cifv  ceme- 
tery : 

Nixian  Edwards,  chief  justice  of  Ky.,  1803;  governor  111.  Territory,  1S09  to  ISIS  • TJ. 
S.  senator,  1818  to  1824;  governor  state  of  111.,  1826  to  1S30;  died  July  20, 1833,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age. 


Pascal  Paoli  Enos,  a native  of  Windsor,  Conr..,  emigrated  to  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sip})!  in  lSlO  ; with  three  others  founded  the  city  of  Springfield  in  1824,  and  died  A. D. 
1S32,  aged  sixty-two.  The  pioneers  acknowledge  his  virtues. 


Erected  by  the  Whigs  of  Springfield  in  memory  of  John  Brodie,  who  departed  this  life 
on  the  3d  of  Aug.,  1^41,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  age.  [Second  monument.]— The  grave  of 
John  Brodik,  a native  of  Perth,  Scotland,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  3d  of  Au*-.,  1844, 
in  the  42d  year  of  his  oge. 

Far  from  his  native  isle  ho  lies, 

Wrapped  in  tho  vestments  of  the  grave. 


[In  the  old  graveyard.]  Sacred  ;o  the  memory  of  Bev.  Jacob  M.  Early,  a native  of 
Virginia,  and  for  seven  year-  a resident  of  Springfield,  III.,  combining  in  his  character 
splendid  natural  endowments,  a uglily  cultivated  mind,  undaunted  moral  courage,  and  tho 
graces  of  the  Christian  religion.  Eminent  in  the  profession  of  his  choice,  a nd" successful 
in  his  ministry,  ho  enjoyed  a large  share  of  the  respect  and  affections  of  an  extensive  and 
respectable  ncquniutatice.  Though  called  niddcniv  from  life,  he  met  death  with  a calm 
and  amazing  fortitude,  in  the  certain  hope  t.f  a blissful  immortality,  through  our  l4ord  and 
Suvior  Jesus  Christ,  lie  wus  burn  Pen.  22,  1SUC,  and  died  Murch  11,  1S33,  aged  32  yrs.  18 
days. 
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Springfield  is  noted  as  having  beun  the  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  president 
of  the  United  States.  lie  is  a descendant  of  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky. 
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Residence  or  Au’m.  Ltncoen, 


His  grandfather  removed  from 
Virginia  at  an  early  day,  and 
finally  fell  on  the  frontiers  be- 
neath the  tomahawk  of  the  sav- 
age. His  sou,  Thomas,  and  the 
father  of  Abraham,  traveled 
about  from  neighborhood  to 
neighborhood,  working  as  a la- 
borer, until  he  finally  settled  in 
what  was  then  Hardin,  now  La-  < 
rue  county,  Ivy.,  and  there,  in 
1S09,  was  born  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  When  in  his  eighth 
year,  the  family  removed  to 
Spencer  Co.,  Ind.  When  Abra- 
ham was  21  years  of  age.  they  again  emigrated  to  Macon,  Illinois.  Soon 
after  he  engaged  as  a flat  boatman  on  the  Mississippi,  then  he  took  charge 
of  a store  and  a mill  at  New  Salem,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the.  Black  Hawk 
war  he  was  chosen  captain  of  a company  of  volunteers.  In  1834  he  was, 
for  the  first  time,  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  and  soon  after  com- 
menced the  study  of  law.  In  1837  he  removed  to  Springfield  and  entered 
upon  his  professional  career.  In  1840,  and  again  in  1844,  he  was  one  of 
the  electors  on  the  Whig  ticket  in  Illinois;  in  1S4G  was  elected  to  congress 
from  the  Springfield  district.  In  1858,  he  wTas  brought  prominently  before 
the  public  by  his  memorable  senatorial  contest  with  the  distinguished  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglass.  This  was  the  final  point  in  his  career  which  led  to  his 
nomination  and  subsequent  election,  by  the  Republican  party,  to  the  Presi- 
dency. His  history  illustrates  the  power  of  natural  capacity,  joined  to  in- 
dustry. to  overcome  poverty  and  other  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  an 
education,  in  a country  whose  institutions  give  full  freedom  to  the  exercise 
of  all  manly  faculties. 

A xtskaskia,  a small  village  and  the  county  seat  of  Randolph  count}r,  is  on 
Ivaskaskia  Paver,  10  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  and  on 
a neck  of  land  between  them,  two  miles  from  the  latter,  and  142  miles 
S.  of  Springfield.  It  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  town  in  Illinois, 
ami,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  western  states.  It  was  founded  by  Father  G ravier, 
a Catholic  missionary,  some  where  about  the  year  1093.  It  was,  at  first, 
merely  a missionary  station  inhabited  by  the  natives.  In  1703,  when  ceded 
by  the  French  to  the  English,  it  contained  about  130  families.  It  was  the 
fir  A capital  of  the  territory,  and  retained  that  rank  until  1818. 

Judge  Hall,  in  his  “Sketches  of  the  West,”  gives  a pleasant,  picture  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  French  settlers  in  this  region.  Says  he: 

rl  hey  made  no  attempt  to  acquire  land  from  the  Indians,  to  organize  a social  sys- 
tem, to  introduce  municipal  regulations,  or  to  establish  military  defenses;  but 
cheerfully  obeyed  the  priests  and  the  king’s  officers,  and  enjoyed  the  present,  with- 
out troubling  their  heads  about  the  future.  They  seem  to  have  been  even  careless 
as  to  the  acquisition  of  property,  and  its  transmission  to  their  heirs.  Finding 
themselves  in  a fruitful  country,  abounding  in  game,  where  the  necessaries  of  life 
could  be  procured  with  little  labor,  where  no  restraints  were  imposed  hv  govern- 
ment, and  neither  tribute  nor  personal  service  was  exacted,  they  were  content  to 
live  in  unambitious  peace,  and  comfortable  poverty.  They  took  possession  el  s<> 
much  of  the  vacant  land  around  them  us  they  .were  disposed  to  till,  and  no  more. 
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Their  agriculture  was  rude;  and  even  to  this  day,  some  of  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry and  modes  of  cultivation,  brought  from  France  a century  ago,  remain  un- 
changed by  the  march  of  wind,  or  the  hand  of  innovation.  Their  houses  were 
comfortable,  and  they  reared  fruits  and  dowers ; evincing,  in  this  respect,  an  at- 
tention to  comfort  and  luxury,  which  has  not  been  practiced  among  the  English  or 
American  first  settlers;  but  in  the  accumulation  of  property,  and  in  all  the  essen- 
tials of  industry,  they  were  indolent  and  improvident,  rearing  only  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  living  from  generation  to  generation  without  change  or  improve- 
ment 

The  only  new  articles  which  the  French  adopted,  in  consequence  of  their  change 
of  residence,  were  those  connected  with  the  fur  trade.  The  few  who  were  en- 
gaged in  merchandise  turned  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  traffic  with 
the  Indians,  while  a large  number  became  hunters  and  boatmen.  The  voyagevrs, 
* engcigees , and  couriers  des  bois,  as  they  are  called,  form  a peculiar  race  of  men. 
They  were  active,  sprightly,  and  remarkably  expert  in  their  vocation.  AYith  all 
the  vivacity  of  the  French  character,  they  have  little  of  the  intemperance  and  bru- 
tal coarseness  usually  found  among  the  boatmen  and  mariners.  They  are  patient 
under  fatigue,  and  endure  an  astonish  ing  degree  of  toil  and  exposure  to  the  weather. 
Accustomed  to  live  in  the  open  air,  they  pass  through  every  extreme,  and  all  the 
sudden  vicissitudes  of  climate,  with  little  apparent  inconvenience.  Their  boats 
are  managed  with  expertness,  and  even  grace,  and  their  toil  enlivened  by  the  song. 
As  hunters,  they  have  roved  over  the  whole  of  the  wide  plain  of  the  west,  to  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  sharing  the  hospitality  of  the  Indian*,  abiding  for  long  periods, 
and  even  permanently,  with  the  tribes,  and  sometimes  seeking  their  alliance  by 
marriage.  As  boatmen,  they  navigate  the  birch  canoe  to  the  sources  of  the  long- 
est rivers,  and  pass  from  one  river  to  another,  by  laboriously  carrying  the  packages 
of  merchandise,  and  the  boat  itself,  across  mountains,  or  through  swamps  or  woods, 
so  that  no  obstacle  stops  their  progress.  Like  the  Indian,  they  can  live  on  game, 
without  condiment  or  bread  ; like  him  they  sleep  in  the  open  air,  or  plunge  into 
the  water  at  any  season,  without  injury. 

The  French  had  also  a fort  on  the  Ohio,  about  thirty-six  miles  above  the  junc- 
tion of  that  river  with  the  Mississippi,  of  which  the  Indians  obtained  possession 
by  a singular  stratagem  This  was  just  above  the  site  of  Metropolis  City,  and  was 
a mission  station  as  early  as  1711.  A number  of  them  appeared  in  the  day  time 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  each  covered  with  a bear-skin,  and  walking  on 
all-fours,  and  imitating  the  motions  of  that  animal.  The  French  supposed  them 
to  be  bears,  and  a party  crossed  the  river  in  pursuit  of  them.  The  remainder  of 
the  troops  left  their  quarters,  and  resorted  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  front  of  the 
garrison,  to  observe  the  sport.  In  the  meantime,  a large  body  of  Indian  warriors, 
who  were  concealed  in  the  woods  near  by,  came  silently  up  behind  the  fort,  en- 
tered it  without  opposition,  and  very  few  of  the  French  escaped  the  carnage. 
They  afterward  built  another  fort  on  the  same  ground,  which  they  called  Massacre, 
in  memory  of  this  disastrous  event,  and  which  retained  the  name  of  Fort  Massac , 
after  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  American  government^ 

These  paragraphs  of  Hall  are  quoted  by  Peck,  in  the  Western  Annals, 
and  to  them  are  appended  these  additional  facts  from  his  own  pen: 

The  style  of  agriculture  in  all  the  French  settlements  was  simple.  Both  the  Spanish 
and  French  governments,  in  forming  settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  had  special  regard  to 
convenience  of  social  intercourse,  and  protection  from  the  Indians.  All  their  settlements 
were  required  to  be  in  the  form  of  villages  or  towns,  and  lots  of  a convenient  size  for  a 
door  yard,  garden  and  stable  yard,  were  provided  tor  each  family.  To  each  village  were 
granted  two  tracts  of  land  at  convenient  distances  for  “ common  fields ” and  “commons.” 

A common  field  is  a tract  of  land  ot  several  hundred  acres,  inclosed  in  common  bv  the 
villagers,  each  person  furnishing  his  proportion  of  labor,  and  each  family  possessing  indi- 
vidual interest  in  a portion  of  the  field,  n ok  d off  and  bounded  from  the  rest.  Ordinances 
were  made  to  regulate  the  repairs  ot  tences,  tin.'  time  ot  excluding  cattle  in  the  spring,  and 
the  time  of  gathering  lire  crop  and  opening  the  field  for  the  range  of  cattle  in  the  fall. 
Each  plat  of  ground  in  the  common  field  was  owned  in  fee  simple  by  the  person  to  whom 
granted,  subject  to  sale  and  conveyance,  the  same  as  any  landed  property. 

A common  is  a tract  of  land  granted  to  the  town  for  wood  and  pasturage,  in  which  each 
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owner  of  a village  lot  has  a common,  but  not  an  individual  right.  In  some  cases  tliL-r 
tract  embraced  several  thousand  acres. 

By  this  arrangement,  something  like  a community  system  existed  in  their  intercourse. 
If  the  head  of  a family  was  sick,  met  with  a casualty,  or  was  absent  as  an  ertyutee,  his 
family  sustained  little  inconvenience.  His  plat  in  the  common  field  was  cultivated  by  his 
neighbors,  and  the  crop  gathered.  A pleasant  custom  existed  in  these  French  villages  not 
thirty  years  since,  and  which  had  comedown  from  the  remotest  period. 

The  husbandman  on  his  return  at  evening  from  his  daily  toil,  was  always  met  by  his 
affectionate  femme  with  the  friendly  kiss,  and  very  commonly  with  one,  perhaps  two  of  the 
youngest  children,  to  receive  the  same  salutation  from  le  pere.  This  daily  interview  was 
at  the  gate  of  the  door  yard,  and  in  view  of  all  the  villagers.  The  simple-hearted  people 
were  a happy  and  contented  race.  A few  traits  of  these  ancient  characteristics  remain, 
but  most  of  the  descendants  of  the  French  are  fully  Americanized. 

The  romantic  details  of  the  conquest  of  Kaskaskia,  in  the  war  of  the 
"Revolution,  by  the  Virginians,  under  Clark,  we  take  from  Monette  : 

The  whole  of  the  Illinois  country  being,  at  that  time,  within  the  chartered  limits 
of  Virginia,  CoL  George  Rogers  Clark,  an  officer  of  extraordinary  genius,  who  had 
recently  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  with  slight  aid  from  the  mother  state,  projected 
and  carried  out  a secret  expedition  lor  the  reduction  of  these  posts,  the  great 
fountains  of  Indian  massacre. 

About  the  middle  of  June  (1778),  Clark,  by  extraordinary  exertions,  assembled 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  six  incomplete  companies.  From  these  he  selected  about 
150  frontier  men,  and  descended  the  Ohio  in  keel  boats  en  route  for  Kaskaskia; 
on  their  way  down  they  learned,  by  a messenger,  of  the  alliance  of  France  with 
the  United  States.  About  forty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  having  first 
concealed  their  boats  by  sinking  them  in  the  river,  they  commenced  their  march 
toward  Kaskaskia.  Their  route  was  through  a pathless  wilderness,  interspersed 
with  morasses,  and  almost  impassable  to  any  except  backwoodsmen.  After  several 
days  of  great  fatigue  and  hardships,  they  arrived,  unperceived,  in  the  evening  of 
the  4th  of  July,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  In  the  dead  of  night  Clark  divided 
liis  little  force  into  two  divisions.  One  division  took  possession  of  the  town  while 
the  inhabitants  were  asleep;  with  the  other  Clark  in  person  crossed  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Kaskaskia  River,  and  secured  possession  of  Fort  Gage.  So  little 
apprehensive  was  be  of  danger,  that  the  commandant,  Roeheblave,  had  not  even 
posted  a solitary  sentinel,  and  that  officer  was  awakened  by  the  side  of  his  wife  to 
find  himself  a prisoner  of  war. 

The  town,  containing  about  250  dwellings,  was  completely  surrounded,  and  all 
avenues  of  escape  carefully  guarded.  The  British  had  cunningly  impressed  the 
French  with  a horror  of  Virginians,  representing  them  as  bloodthirsty  and  cruel 
in  the  extreme.  Clark  took  measures,  for  ultimate  good,  to  increase  this  feeling. 
During  the  night  the  troops  filled  the  air  with  war  whoops;  every  house  was  en- 
t'-red  and  the  inhabitants  disarmed;  all  intercourse  between  them  was  prohibited ; 
the  people  were  ordered  not  to  appear  in  the  streets  under  the  penalty  of  instant 
death.  The  whole  town  was  filled  with  terror,  and  the  minds  of  the  poor  French- 
men were  agitated  by  the  most  horrid  apprehensions.  At  last,  when  hope  had 
nearly  vanished,  a deputation,  headed  by  Father  Gibault,  the  village  priest,  ob- 
tained permission  to  wait  upon  Col.  Clark.  Surprised  as  they  had  been,  by  the 
FuTh  n capture  of  their  town,  anti  by  such  an  enemy  as  their  imagination  hal 
painted,  they  were  still  more  so  when  admitted  to  his  presence.  Their  clothes 
w‘-r<‘  dirty  and  torn  bv  the  briars,  and  their  whole  aspect  frightful  and  savage, 
1 In-  prif>t, .in  a trembling,  subdued  tone,  said  to  Clark: 

*’  1 hat  the  inhabitants  expected  to  be  separated,  never  to  meet  again  on  earth, 
and  they  begged  for  permission,  through  him,  to  assemble  once  more  in  the  chore’.), 
t"  take  a final  leave  of  each  other.”  Clark,  aware  that  they  suspected  him  of  ho>- 
tdity  to  their  religion,  carelessly  told  them,  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  against  their 
church;  that  religion  was  a jaatter  which  the  Americans  left  everyone  l<  r I m 
s«d!  to  settle  with  his  God;  that  the  people  might  assemble  in  the  church,  if  they 
wished,  but  they  must  not  leave  the  town.  Some  further  conversation  wp  at- 
tempted, but  (Mark,  in  order  that  the  alarm  might  be  raised  to  its  utmost  hhp.fi 
repelled  it  with  sternness,  and  told  them  at  once  that  he  had  not  leisure  tor  iurtlier 
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intercourse.  The  whole  town  immediately  assembled  at  the  church;  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  women  and  the  children,  and  the  houses  were  all  deserted.  The 
people  remained  in  church  fora  longtime — after  which  the  priest,  accompanied  hy 
several  gentlemen,  waited  upon  Col.  Clark,  and  expressed,  in  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lage, u their  thanks  for  the  indulgence  the}r  had  received.”  The  deputation  then 
desired,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  to  address  their  conqueror  on  a subject 
which  was  dearer  to  them  than  any  other.  “ They  were  sensible,”  they  said,  “ that 
their  present  situation  was  the  fate  of  war;  and  they  could  submit  to  the  loss,  of 
property,  but  solicited  that  they  might  not  be  separated  from  their  wives,  and  chil- 
dren, and  that  some  clothes  and  provisions  might  be  allowed  for  their  future  sup- 
port.” They  assured  Col.  Clark,  that  their  conduct  had  been  influenced  by  the 
British  commandants,  whom  they  supposed  they  were  bound  to  obey — that  they 
were  not  certain  that  they  understood  the  nature  of  the  contest  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies — that  their  remote  situation  was  unfavorable  to  accurate 
information — that  some  of  their  number  had  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  the 
Americans,  and  others  would  have  done  so  had  they  durst  Clark,  having  wound 
(ip  their  terror  to  the  highest  pitch,  resolved  now  to  try  the  effect  of  that  lenity, 
which  he  had  all  along  intended  to  grant.  He  therefore  abruptly  addressed  them  : 
“Do -you,”  said  he,  “ mistake  us  for  savages  ? I am  almost  certain  you  do  from 
your  language.  Do  you  think  that  Americans  intend  to  strip  women  and  children, 
or  take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths  ? My  countrymen  disdain  to  make  war  .upon 
helpless  innocence.  It  was  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  Indian  butchery  upon  our 
own  wives  and  children,  that  wc  have  taken  up  arms,  and  penetrated  into  this 
stronghold  of  British  and  Indian  barbarity,  and  not  the  despicable  prospect  of 
plunder.  That  since  the  King  of  France  had  united  his  arms  with  those  of  Amer- 
ica, the  war,  in  all  probability,  would  shortly  cease.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Kas- 
kaskia,  however,  were  at  liberty  to  take  which  side  they  pleased,  without  danger 
to  themselves,  their  property,  or  their  families.  That  all  religions  were  regarded 
by  the  Americans  with  equal  respect;  and  that  insult  offered  to  theirs,  would  be 
immediately  punished.  And  now,”  continued  he,  “ to  prove  my  sincerity,  you  will 
please  inform  your  fellow-citizens  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  go  wherever  they 
please,  without  any  apprehension.  That  he  was  now  convinced  they  had  been 
misinformed,  and  prejudiced  against  the  Americans,  by  British  officers;  and  that 
their  friends  in  confinement  should  immediately  be  released.”  The  joy  of  the  vil- 
lagers, on  hearing  the  speech  of  Ool.  Clark,  may  be  imagined.  The  contrast  of 
feeling  among  the  people,  on  learning  these  generous  and  magnanimous  intentions 
of  Col.  Clark,  verified  his  anticipations.  The  gloom  which  had  overspread  the 
town  was  immediately  dispersed.  The  bells  rung  a merry  peal ; the  church  was 
at  once  filled,  and  thanks  offered  up  to  God  for  deliverance  from  the  terrors  they 
had  feared.  Freedom  to  come  an  l go,  as  they  pleased,  was  immediately  given ; 
knowing  that  their  reports  would  advance  the  success  and  glory  of  his  arms. 

great  an  effect  had  this  leniency  of  Clark  upon  them,  that,  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  a detachment,  under  (.'apt.  Bowman,  being  detached  to  surprise  Caho- 
kia,  the  Ivaskaskians  offered  to  go  with  it,  and  secure  the  submission  of  their  neigh- 
bors. This  having  been  accomplished,  the  two  chief  posts  in  Illinois  had  passed, 
without  bloodshed,  from  the  possession  of  England  into  that  of  Virginia. 

But  St.  Vincennes,  upon  the  Wabash,  the  most  important  post  in  the  west,  except 
Detroit,  still  remained  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Clark  thereupon  accepted  the 
offer  of  Father  Gibault,  who,  in  company  with  another  Kaskaskian,  proceeded  on 
a mission  of  peace  to  ttk.  Vincennes,  and  by  the  1st  of  August,  returned  with  the 
intelligence  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  post  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  American  cause. 

Clark  next  established  courts,  garrisoned  three  conquered  towns,  commenced  a 
fort  which  proved  the  foundation  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Louisville,  and  sent  the 
ill-natured  KocheMavc  a prisoner  to  Virginia.  In  October,  Virginia  extended  her 
jurisdiction  over  the  settlement'  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Wabash,  by  the 
organization  of  the  county  of  Illinois,  the  largest,  at  that  time,  in  the  world,  llad 
it  not  been  for  the  conquest  of  the  Illinois  country  by  Clark,  it  would  have  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  England  at  the  close  of  the  Devolution,  and  continued, 
like  Canada,  to  the  present  day,  an  English  province. 
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Having  reduced  these  English  posts  to  submission,  Clark  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  Indians,  showing  throughout  that  masterly  insight  into  their 
character  that  was  ever  so  wonderfully  displayed  by  him  in  dealing  with  men, 
white  or  red.  Among  the  incidents  of  his  diplomacy  is  tills  one,  given  by 
Mr.  Peck: 

A party  of  Indians,  known  as  Meadow  Indians,  had  corne  to  attend  the  council  with 
tlicii  neighbors.  These,  by  some  means,  were  induced  to  attempt  the  murder  of  the  in- 
vaders, and  tried  to  obtain  an  opportunity  to  commit  the  crime  proposed,  by  surprising 
Clark  and  his  officers  in  their  quarters.  In  this  plan  they  failed,  and  their  purpose  was  dis- 
covered by  the  sagacity  of  the  French  in  attendance;  when  this  was  done,  Clark  gave 
them  to  the  French  to  deal  with  as  they  pleased,  but  with  a hint  that  some  of  the  leaders 
would  be  as  well  in  irons.  Thus  fettered  and  foiled,  the  chiefs  were  brought  daily  to  the 
council  house,  where  he  whom  they  proposed  to  kill,  was  engaged  in  forming  friendly  re- 
lations with  their  red  brethren.  At  length,  when,  by  these  means,  the  futility  of  their  pro- 
ject had  been  sufficiently  impressed  upon  them,  the  American  commander  ordered  their 
irons  to  be  struck  off,  and  in  his  quiet  way,  full  of  scorn,  said, 

“ Every  body  thinks  you  ought  to  die  for  your  treachery  upon  my  life,  amidst  the  sacred 
deliberations  of  a council.  I had  determined  to  indict  death  upon  you  for  your  base  at- 
tempt, and  you  yourselves  must  be  sensible  that  you  have  justly  forfeited  your  lives;  but 
oij.  considering  the  meanness  of  watching  a bear  and  catching  him  asleep,  I have  found  out 
that  you  are  not  warriors,  only  old  women,  and  loo  mean  to  be  killed  by  the  Big  Knife.  But,’* 
continued  he,  “as  you  ought  to  be  punished  for  putting  on  breech  cloths  like  men,  they 
shall  be  taken  away  from  you,  plenty  of  provisions  shall  be  given  for  your  journey  home, 
as  women  don't  know  how  to  hunt , and  during  your  stay  you  shall  be  treated  in  every  respect 
as  squaws 

These  few  cutting  words  concluded,  the  colonel  turned  away  to  converse  with  others. 
The  children  of  the  prairie,  who  had  looked  for  anger,  not  contempt — punishment,  not 
freedom — were  unaccountably  stirred  by  this  treatment.  They  took  counsel  together,  and 
presently  a chief  came  forward  with  a belt  and  pipe  of  peace,  which,  with  proper  words, 
he  laid  upon  the  table.  The  interpreter  stood  ready  to  translate  the  words  of  friendship, 
but,  with  curling  lip,  the  American  said  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  them,  and  lifting  a sword 
which  lay  before  him,  he  shattered  the  offered  pipe,  with  the  cutting  expression  that  “ he 
did  not  treat  with  women.”  The  bewildered  and  overwhelmed  Meadow  Indians  next  asked 
the  intercession  of  other  red  men,  already  admitted  to  friendship,  but  the  only  reply  was, 
“T  he  Big  Knife  has  made  no  war  upon  these  people;  they  are  of  a kind  that  we  shoot  like  wolves 
when  we  meet  them  in  the  woods,  lest  they  eat  the.  deer.” 

All  this  wrought  more  and  more  upon  the  offending  tribe;  again  they  took  counsel,  and 
then  two  young  men  came  forward,  and,  covering  their  heads  with  their  blankets,  sat 
down  before  the  impenetrable  commander;  then  two  chiefs  arose,  and  stated  that  these 
young  warriors  offered  their  Jives  as  an  atonement  for  the  misdoings  of  their  relatives, 
arpdn  they  presented  the  pipe  of  peace.  Silence  reigned  in  the  assembly,  while  the  fate 
ot  the  proffered  victims  hung  in  suspense:  all  watched  the  countenance  of  the  American 
leader,  who  could  scarce  master  the  emotion  which  the  incident  excited.  Still  all  sat 
noiseless,  nothing  heard  but  the  deep  breathing  of  those  whose  lives  thus  hung  by  a thread. 
Presently,  ho  upon  whom  all  depended,  aroSe,  and,  approaching  the  young  men,  he  bade 
them  be  uncovered  and  stand  up.  They  sprang  to  their  feet. 

“ 1 J‘iu  glad  to  find,”  said  Clark,  warmly,  “ that  there  are  men  among  all  nations.  With 
yon,  who  alone  are  tit  to  be  chiefs  of  your  tribe,  I am  willing  to  treat;  through  you  I am 
re.idv  to  grant  peace  to  your  brothers;  I take  you  by  the  hands  as  chiefs,  worthy  of  being 
such” 


lb. re  again  the  fearless  generosity,  and  the  generous  fearlessness  of  Clark,  proved  per- 
f«*etlv  successful,  and  while  the  tribe  in  question  became  the  allies  of  America,  the  fame 
oi  the  occurrence,  which  spread  far  and  wide  through  the  north-west,  made  the  name  of 
the  white  negotiator  every  where  respected. 


Jacksonville,  the  capital  of  Morgan  county,  is  on  the  line  of  the  Gn  at 
W estern  Uailroad,  34  miles  Wr.  from  Springfield,  and  332  from  Chicago.  It 
is  heauhfully  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  undulating  and  fertile  prairie,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mauvuistcrre  crock,  an  affluent  of  Illinois  llivcr.  Perhaps 
no  place  ol  its  size  contains  a greater  number  of  churches,  charitable  insti- 
tutions, seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  town  lias  been  denominated  “ tho 
school-house  ot  Illinois.”  It  contains  the  Illinois  College,  which  occupies 
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a beautiful  situation,  and  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  flourishing  in  the  state  ; 
the  Illinois  Conference  Female  College,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodists, 
having  had  at  one  time  400  pupils ; the  Berean  College,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Christian  denomination;  and  the  Jacksonville  Female  Seminary.  The 


£ 

North-eastern  view  of  Illinois  College , Jacksonville. 


The  Illinois  ColU-ge  building  is  seen  in  tho  central  part.  The  structure  on  the  right  was  to; 
merly  used  as  a chapel,  library,  etc.;  that  tm  the  left  is  a wiDg  remain  lug  of  the  former*  College  buiU 

iiig. 

state  institutions  are  the  Insane  Asylum,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution, 
and  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  These  state  asylums  are  situated  rela- 
tively on  three  sides  of  a quadrangle  around  the  town,  each  about  a mile 
from  the  center.  All  of'  the  buildings  for  these  institutions,  together  with 
those  for  literary  purposes,  are  of  the  first  order,  and  some  of  them  make  an 
imposing  appearance.'  The  stale  asylums  are  .supported  by  the  state  tax, 
and  all  citizens  of  the  state  arc  entitled  to  their  benefits  without  charge. 

One  of  the  first  originators  of  the  Illinois  College  was  the  late  Rev.  John  M. 
Ellis,  who  was  sent  by  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  to  the  infant  set- 
tlements of  this  state.  He  early  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a seminary  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  of  education,  on  a somewhat  peculiar  plan.  The  first  attempt 
was  at  tfiioal  creek,  in  Bond  county,  where  the  people  took  quite  an  interest  in 
the  undertaking.  A committee  was  afterward  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Missouri  (with  which  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  this  state  were  then  connected), 
to  consider  the  subject  and  make  a report.  A tour  in  connection  with  this  subject 
was  taken  by  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Lippincott,  in  dan.,  162A  Having  visited  several 
places,  Saturday  night  overtook  them  on  the  south  side  of  Sandy  creek,  some  four 
or  five  miles  south  from  Jacksonville: 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  order  to  fulfill  his  appointment  to  preach,  continued  his  journey  on 
Sunday  morning.  “It  was  a bright  splendid  morning.  The  winter  rain  had 
covered  every  twig  and  blade  of  prairie  grass  with  ice,  and  as  the  rising  sun  threw 
bis  clear  rays  athwart  the  plain,  myriads  of  gems  sparkled  with  living  light,  ami 
Diamond  Grove  might  almost  have  !>een  fancied  a vast  crystal  chandelier.”  The 
name  of  Diamond  Grove  was  considerably  more  ancient  than  the  name  or  exist- 
ence of  Jacksonville,  and  was  used  as  a designation  of  the  region  around  it 

The  most  convenient  place  for  the  people,  at  that  time,  to  assemble  on  that  Sab- 
bath, was  at  the  house  ot  Judge  Deeper,  which  was  about  a mile  south-east  from 
ithc  public  square,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  woodland,  which  borders  ok 
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the  Mauvaisterre  creek,  and  nearly  east  of  the  spot  where  the  Insane  Hospital  now 
stands.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Jackson- 
ville. The  principal  sites  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  commissioners  when 
here,  was  the  spot  now  known  as  the  mound  and  the  site  on  which  the  college 
stands. 

Mr.  Kllb  removed  his  residence  from  Kaskaskia  tb  Jacksonville,  in  1828,  and 
the  same  year  made  a report  to  the  society  respecting  the  seminary.  About  this 
period  seven  members  of  the  theological  department  of  Yale  College,  Conn.,  see- 
ing the  report  of  Mr.  Ellis,  pledged  themselves  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  in  the  distant  and  then  wild  state  of  Illinois.  The  names  of  these 
young  men  were,  Thcoron  ML  Grosvenor,  Theoron  Baldwin,  J.  M.  Sturtevant  (now 
president  of  the  college),  J.  T.  Brooks,  Elisha  Jenney,  William  Kirby  and  Asa 
Turner.  The  following  is  extracted  from  President  Sturtevant's  Historical  Dis- 
course, delivered  in  Jacksonville  on  the  Quarter  Century  Celebration  at  Illinois 
College,  July  11,  1 855,  being  relative  to  his  first  visit  ■to  Jacksonville': 

“It  was  on  a bright  Sabbath  morning,  the  15th  day  of  November,  a little  after 
sunrise,  that  we  came  in  sight  of  Jacksonville.  It  was  already  called,  in  the  ordi- 
nary speech  of  the  people,  a beautiful  place.  I had  often  heard  it  called  so  my- 
self; and  beautiful  it  was,  when  the' bright  face  of  spring  was  again  spread  over 
it,  though  its  beauty  was  God’s  work,  and  not  man’s.  It  was  at  that  time  little 
better  than  a group  of  log  cabins.  The  prairie  was  in  the  sombre  brown  of  autumn, 
with  scarce  a tree  or  shrub  to  relieve  the  monotony.  To  the  north-west,  however, 
the  view  was  shut  in  by  an  elevation,  which  a New  Englander  migld  rdmost  recog- 
nize as  a hill.  It  was  crowned  with  a natural  grove.  Against  the  front  of  tire 
grove  was  already  projected  an  edifice  of  brick,  which,  at  that  distance,  and  on 
such  an  elevation,  made  an  appearance  of  considerable  dignity  and  magnificence. 
The  site  on  which  it  stood  charmed  every  beholder.  It  was  the  south  half  of  what 
is  now  our  college  buildings,  then  in  process  of  erection.  We  were  most  cordially 
welcomed  at  the  bumble,  but  none  the  less  hospitable,  dwelling  of  Mr.  Ellis.  * * 

Our  arrival  was  expected,  and  preaching  was  appointed.  At  the  proper  hour 
we  repaired  to  the  place  of  worship.  What  would  our  people  say  now,  if  we  were 
to  invite  them  to  assemble  in  such  a place  for  public  worship?  It  was  a log  school 
bouse,  some  20  feet  square,  with  a floor  of  split  logs,  and  seats,  so  far  as  there  were 
any  of  the  same,  with  holes  bored  in  them,  and  sticks  driven  in  for  legs.  The 
chimney  was  of  the  style  and  structure  most  approved  for  log-cabins,  builc  out  of 
doors,  of  logs  and  sticks,  and  occupying  near  half  of  one  side  of  the  room.  Such 
was  its  condition  the  first  time  1 met  the  congregation  in  that  place.  Before  the 
next  Sabbath,  the  chimney  had  either  fallen  down  or  been  removed,  in  prepara- 
tion fur  an  arrangement  for  wanning  the  house  by  a stove.  For  two  or  three  Sab- 
baths we  met  there,  before  this  vast  opening  in  one  side  was  again  closed  up.  Desk 
or  pulpit  there  was  none,  an  awkward  circumstance  to  one  just  from  the  school  of 
theology,  with  no  faith  in  the  possibility  of  preaching  without  a manuscript  before 
him.  Yet,  on  that  day,  this  was  the  unlucky  predicament  of  your  speaker.  On 
the  first  Sabbath  the  audience  was  small,  and  a chair  was  set  for  the  preacher  in 
orm  corner  of  the  room.  On  the  second  Sabbath  the  house  was  crowded.  The 
chair  was  missing.  The  deficiency  of  seats  had  been  supplied  by  bringing  in  rails 
fi‘"iu  a neighboring  fence,  and  laying  them  across  from  one  seat  to  another,  and 
thus  covering  over  the  whole  area  with ‘sittings.’  Those  who  could  not  thus  be 
accommodated,  crowded  around  the  ample  opening  where  the  chimney  had  been, 
an  l heard  standing  in  the  open  air.  There  was  a state  of  democratic  equality  in 
th<‘  congregation,  which  would  have  done  good  to  the  heart  of  a thorough  going 
Kyder.  The  preacher  found  a seat,  where  he  could,  among  the  congregation  ; 
laid  his  Bible  and  hymn  book  on  the  rail  by  bis  side,  and  rose  in  his  place  and  ad- 
dr  yd  tlo>  congregation  as  best  ho  might. 

M h.-n  the  day  appointed  arrived,  we  repaired  to  the  still  unfinished  edifice,  then 
n full  mile  distant  from  Jacksonville,  where  we  found  the  room  which  has  over 
since  been  used  as  a chapel,  finished,  lacking  the  desk,  the  lathing  and  plastering, 
and  lor  the  most  part  the  seating.  The  vest  of  the  building  was  in  a still  more  ^un- 
finished condition.  Of  course  its  impression  was  far  enough  from  inviting  Nino 
ptipils  presented  themselves  on  that  dav.  They  were  Alvin  M.  Dixon,  James  1*. 
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Stewart,  from  Bond  county,  Merril  Rattan  and  Hampton  Rattan,  from  Greene 
county,  Samuel  It.  Simms.  Chatham  H.  Simms,  Rollin  Mears,  Charles  I>.  Barton, 
and  a youth  by  the  name  of  Miller,  of  Morgan  county.  They  were  all  to  begin 
their  studies  in  the  first  rudiments,  for  it  is  not  known  that  there  was,  at  that  time, 
in  the  state,  a single  youth  fitted  for  the  freshman  class  in  an  American  college. 
The  pupils  were  called  together,  a portion  of  scripture  was  read,  a few  remarks 
were  made  on  the  magnitude  of  the  errand  which  had  brought  us  there." 

The  first  printing  office  in  Jacksonville,  was  set  up  by  James  G.  Edwards,  of 
Boston,  who  afterward  removed  to  Burlington,  Iowa.  He  was  the  printer  and  edi- 
tor of  the  u Western  Observer.”  His  printing  office  is  the  building  in  the  rear 
of  that  of  Dr.  Mavo  McLean  Reed,  a native  of  South  Windsor,  Connecticut.  Dr. 
Reed  emigrated  to  Jacksonville  in  1830,  from  South  Windsor,  with  Mr.  Eliim 
Wolcott  and  his  family.  Mr.  W.  traveled  with  his  own  team  from  Connecticut, 
and  arrived  here  on  the  5th  of  November,  having  been  sis  weeks  on  the 
journey. 

About  1,000  Portuguese  emigrants  reside  in  Jacksonville  and  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity, being  sent  here  by  a society  in  New  York.  They  are  from  the  island  of 
Maderia,  and  were  hrougl«t  to  embrace  the  Protestant  faith,  through  tire  instru- 
mentality of  Dr.  Rally,  a Scotchman  who  went  to  reside  in  Maderia  for  the  health 
of  his  wife.  They  have  a minister  named  Do  Mattoes,  who  preaches  in  their  na- 
tive language.  They  are  au  industrious  and  frugal  people:  most  of  them  have 
houses  of  their  own,  with  from  two  to  ten  acres  of  land:  a few  have  30  or  40  acres. 
They  have  additions,  occasionally,  from  their  native  country. 


The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  Jacksonville;  the  first 
from  the  graveyard  in  the  vicinity  of  the  colleges:  the  others,  in  the  city 
graveyard.  Col.  Ifardin  (the  inscription  on  whose  monument  is  given  below) 
was  much  esteemed,  and  represented  this  district  in  congress,  from  1S43  to 
1845.  Being  at  the  head  of  the  Illinois  militia,  lie  was  requested,  by  the 
governor  of  the  state,  to  take  the  command  of  a regiment  of  Illinois  volun- 
teers. He  at  first  declined,  not  fully  approving  of  the  Mexican  War.  But 
being  over-persuaded,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  the  approbation  of  all  classes 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  finally  consented.  . Tearing  himself  from  his  wife 
and  children,  he  embarked,  with  his  regiment,  for  Mexico;  but  as  in  many 
other  like  instances,  it  proved  with  him,  that 

“ The  path3  of  Glory  lend  but  to  the  Grave.” 

In  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  Col.  Hardin  having  obtained  permission  to 
march  upon  the  enemy  at  a certain  point,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  an  over- 
whelming force  of  Mexicans  concealed  in  a ravine,  when  lie  fell  pierced  with 
many  wounds.  His  remains  were  found  among  the  slain,  brought  home  and 
interred  with  military  honors. 

Alexander  Dunlop,  born  May  6th,  A.D.  1791,  in  Fayette  Co.,  Kentucky.  Died  Nov.  10," 
A. D.  1853.  Alex.  Dunlop  volunteered  as  a private  soldier  in  the  war  with  England  in  1812, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Dudley’s  defeat,  May  7,  ISM.  Commanded  a company  during 
the  Seminole  War,  ulso  the  detachment  that  captured  St.  Marks,  April  7.  ISIS,  making 
prisoners,  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  Was  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois, 
18-1:5.  Was  commissioned  Major  of  the  U.  S.  Army  1816,  and  was  present  at  the  tall  of  Vera 
Cruz,  March  28,  1847. 


Pro  patria,  Cot,.  John  J.  II  a him  n,  of  the  1st  Keg.  of  111.  volunteers,  gloriously  fell  in  the 
battle  ot  Duena  Vista,  Feb.  255,  1617.  Korn  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  on  the  6th  day  of  Jauuary, 
IS  10.  Died  on  the  field  of  battle  in  tho  37th  year  of  his  age. 


William  E.  Pierson  died  Sept.  30,  1854,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion, being  under  appointment  as  missionary  teacher  by  the  A.  1L  C.  F.  M.,  aged  24.  lie 
rests  in  bone. 
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Bloomington,  beautifully  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Ilailroad,  is  61  miles  N.  E.  from  Springfield,  and  128  S.  W.  from  Chicago. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out  on  an  undulating  surface,  giving  a fine  prospect  of 
the  fertile  prairie  lands  in  the  vicinity.  The  city  is  generally  very  neatly 


Korth  View  in  Bloomington. 

Showing  the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  the  place,  as  it  is  entered  from  the  north  ; the  new  Bap- 
tist Clmrch,  and  tile  Shatter  and  Landon  Houses,  with  a portion  of  the  old  Court  House,  are  seen  on  the 
right  of  the  engraving ; the  2d  Presbyterian  and  the  .Methodist  Churches  on  the  left. 

built,  having  tlie  appearance  of  thrift  and  prosperity,  and  some  of  the  build- 
ings near  the  public  square,  are  magnificent  in  their  appearance.  This. place 
contains  the  State  Normal  University,  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  two 
female  seminaries,  several  hanks,  11  churches,  various,  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  a population  of  about  8,000. 

The  first  settler  and  father  of  the  town,  was  John  Allin,  a native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  was  raised  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  lie  having  lived,  in  the  early 
period  of  his  life  in  each  of  those  states..  He  was  at  first  attracted  to  this  spot  by 
the  extreme  beauty  of  the  groves.  Being  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the 
country,  he  found  it  was  on  a direct  line  from  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the 
Illinois,  near  La  8alleto  Cairo,  also  from  Chicago  to  Alton  and  St.  Louis.  These 
considerations  induced  him  to  locate  himself  on  this  point,  believing  it  was  des- 
tined to  become  one  of  importance.  It  was  fora  period  called  Blooming  Or 
and  from  this  circumstance  Mr.  Allin  gave  it  its  present  name.  This  section  of 
country  appears  to  have  been  a favorite  spot  with  the  Indians.  Mr.  A.  states  that 
he  had  seen  the  signs  or  remains  of  30  Indian  villages,  within  a compass  of  30 
miles  around  Bloomington.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival,  two  tribes,  the  Kickapoos 
and  Delawares,  lived  within  some  15  or  20  miles.  The  Kickapoos  were  5 or  b(>0; 
the  Delawares  were  about  half  that  number.  The  Kickapoos  left  in  1832. 

Mr.  Allin  came  in  1820,  and  erected  his  log  cabin  on  the  edge  of  the  timber  op- 
posite where  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  now  stands,  and  he'set  out  mo-t  ol  the 
trees  growing  in  that  vicinity,  lie  brought  a quantity  of  goods  with  him,  which 
he  kept  in  a part  of  his  cabin,  and  opened  the  first  store  in  Bloomington,  rviiunel 
Hurley,  a young  man  born  in  Kentucky,  then  nearly  of  age,  acted  as  clerk.  Lev. 
James  Latta,  the  second  settlor,  built  his  habitation  about  20  rods  west  from  Mr. 
Allin’s;  he  was  a Methodist  preacher,  universally  esteemed  by  all  classes.  Mr. 
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Allin  found  him  living  in  a cabin  about  four  miles  south-west  of  Bloomington,  on 
Sugar  creek,  and  induced  him  to  remove.  M.  L.  Corel,  and  Col.  A.  Gridley, 
merchants  from  the  state  of  New  York,  were  also  prominent  men  among  the  first 
settlers. 

The  first  school  house  was  built  in  1830.  It  was  constructed  of  logs,  and  stood 
on  the  edge  of  the  timber,  about  20  rods  west  of  Mr.  Allin’s  house.  This  was  the 
first  public  building  opened  for  religious  meetings.  The  first  seminary  was  opened 
by  Nee.  Lemuel  Foster,  in  1836;  he  lived,  preached,  and  kept  school  in  the  same 
building.  Mr.  Foster  was  originally  from  New  England,  and  was  the  first  Presby- 
terian minister,  if  we  except  a Mr.  McGhor  or  Gear,  who  was  of  feeble  constitution, 
and  died  very  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  place.  The  first  regular  physician  was 
John  Anderson, of  Kentucky.  Ilenry  Miller,  from  Ohio,  kept  the  first  house  of  en-’ 
tertainment:  it  was  a log  house  a few  rods  from  Mr.  Aliin’s. 


South-eastern  victc  <f  Peoria. 


Showing  the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  the  city,  as  it  is  entered  from  the  eastern  sM-  of  the  Illi- 
nois River,  by  the  Kftiiroad  and  thy  I Voria. bridge.  Part  of  the  Railroad  bridge  is  soon  on  the  extreme 
left;  the  steamboat  landing  on  the  right.  The  draw  or  swing  of  the  bridge  is  represented  open  for  the 
passage  of  steamboats. 

McLean  county,  named  from  Judge  McLean,  of  Ohio,  was  formed  in  1831.  At 
this  period  there  were  but  30  or  40  families  living  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
county.  Mr.  Allin  donated  the  site  of  the  town  plot  for  the  county  seat.  The 
first  court  house  was  a small  framed  building,  which  stood  on  the  present  public 
square.  Mr.  Allin  was  chosen  the  first  senator  from  the  county  in  1836,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  office  for  four  years.  Jesse  W.  Fell,  distinguished  for  bis  enterprise 
and  public  spirit,  edited  and  published  the  Bloom ikuton'  Observer,  the  first 
newspaper  printed  in  the  place.  It  was  printed  in  a small  building  on  West  street, 
long  since  removed.  The  construction  of  the  Central  Railroad  with  the  grants 
of  lands  by  congress  on  the  route,  gave  an  important  impulse  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  town. 

Peoria  is  situated  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  Illinois  lliver,  at  the  out- 
let of  Peoria  Lake,  70  miles  north  from  Springfield,  10i>  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Illinois,  and  151  south-west  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  most  populous  town 
on  the  river,  and  one  of  the  most,  important  and  commercial  in  the  state.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  steamboats  in  all  stages  of  water,  and  is  the  channel  of 
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nn  immense  trade  in  grain,  lumber,  pork,  etc.  It  has  a regulai  commu- 
nication with  St,  Louis  by  steamboats,  and  with  Chicago  by  means  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  and  by  railroads  to  places  in  every  direction. 
The  city  is  handsomely  situated  on  an  elevation  above  the  flood,  and  slones 
gradually  to  the  river,  rendering  drainage  laws  unnecessary,  and  the  grading 
of  the  streets  an  easy  task.  The  streets  are  all  100  feet  wide.  Back  of  the 
town  is  a range  of  bluffs,  from  60  to  100  feet  high,  commanding,  from  their 
summits,  a most  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect.  ' It  has  numerous  steam 
mills,  distilleries,  manufactories,  etc.  It  contains  28  churches,  and  about 
16,000  inhabitants. 

Peoria  derived  its  name  from  the  Peorias,  one  of  the  five  tribes  known  as  the 
Ulini , or  Minneway  nation.  In  tho  autumn  of  1679,  La  Salle  and  his  co-voyagers, 
from  Canada,  sailed  for  this  region  of  country,  by  way  of  the  lakes  to  Chicago, 
where  he  established  a fort  Leaving  a few  men  for  a garrison,  he  set  out  with 
his  canoes,  nine  in  number,  with  three  or  four  men  in  each,  about  the  1st  of 
December,  for  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  by  ascending  St.  Joseph  River, 
Michigan,  and  across  the  portage  to  Kanka-kee,  a main  branch  of  the  Illinois 
River,  and  then  down  the  river  to  Peoria.  Among  La  Salle's  companions,  were 
M.  de-  Torrti,  who  acted  as  historian. 

M.  de  Touti,  in  his  account  of  this  voyage,  says:  “The  same  day  (January  4, 

1680),  we  went  through  a lake  formed  by  the  river,  about  seven  leagues  long  and 
one  broad.  The  savages  call  that  place  Pimiiceuii , that  is,  in  their  tongue,  ‘a  place 
where  there  is  abundance  of  fat  beasts.’  After  passing  through  this  [Peoria]  lake, 
they  came  again  to  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  found  themselves  between  two 
Indian  encampments.  This  was  where  tho  bridges  are  now  built.  On  perceiving 
the  strangers,  the  Indians  fled;  but  some  were  bold  enough  to  return,  when  one 
of  their  chiefs  came  and  inquired  who  they  were,  and  what  were  their  objects. 
They  were  answered  by  the  interpreter,  that  they  were  French,  and  that  their  ob- 
ject was  to  make  known  to  them  the  God  of  lleaven;  to  offer  them  the  protec- 
tion of  the  King  of  France,  and  to  trade  with  them.  This  was  well  received, 
and  the  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  was  smoked  by  each  party  as  a token  of 
peace  and  friendship.  A great  feast  was  held,  which  lasted  for  several  days, 
attended  with  dancing,  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  and  firing  of  guns  and  other 
demonstrations  of  joy  on  the  part  of  the  French. 

M.  La  Salle  erected  a fort  on  the  south-eastern  bank  of  the  Illinois,  which  he 
named  Crcve-coeur  [Burs  ted  heart],  on  account  of  the  grief  he  felt  for  the  loss  of 
one  of  his  chief  trading  barks  richly  laden,  and  for  the  mutiny  and  villainous  con- 
duct of  some  of  his  companions  who  first  attempted  to  poison  and  then  desert  him. 
This  fort  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  Wren,  some  two  or 
three  miles  eastward  of  Peoria.  The  exact  date  of  the  first  permanent  settlement 
in  Illinois,  can  not  now  be  ascertained,  unless  this  fort  or  trading  post  of  Creve- 
coeur  be  regarded  the  first,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  remained  a perma- 
nent station. 

Aker  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  Illinois  country  fell  into  the  possession  of  Great 
Britain.  In  1766,  the  “Quebec  Bill”  passed  the  British  parliament,  which  placed 
Illinois  and  the  North-western  Territory  under  the  local  administration  of  Canada. 
1 h1’  conquest  of  the  North-western  Territory,  by  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark,  in  17  <8, 
\v:w  the  next  event  of  importance.  It  was  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
A irginia,  and  the  country  of  Illinois  was  organized.  In  the  year  1796,  Peoria 
\v;is  described  as  “an  Indian  village,  composed  of  pseudo  savages,”  made  of  the 
native  tribe  of  “ Peoriaea  Indians,”  and  “Canadian  French,”  a few  Indian  traders 
and  hunters.  In  Dec.,  1812,  a Capt.  Craig  was  sent  here  by  Gov.  Edwards,  to 
clia.-tho  tin*  disorderly  Indians  and  their  allies,  if  any  of  them  might  be  found  at 
t'-h  iit* i . • i ivnch  village.  Capt  Craig  found  a pretext  for  burning  this  Iren.-h 
town,  which  had  been  laid  out  by  them,  embracing  about  one  half  of  the  1st  ward 
of  the  p • • M i.it  city,  the  center  of  this  village  being  at  or  about  the  entrance 
of  th  ; bridge  across  the  Illinois  River.  Capt.  Craig  excused  himself  h*r  [bis 
act,  In*  accusing  the  French  of  being  in  league  with  the  Indians,  and  by  alleging 
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that  his  boats  wore  fired  upon  from  the  town,  while  lying  at  anchor  before  it. 
This  the  French  inhabitants  denied,  and  charged  Craig  with  unprovoked  cruelty. 
This  place  was  then  called  ''La  ville  Mailleit ,”  from  its  founder,  HvpolPe 
Madleit,  who  moved  liere  in  177S,  and  commenced  the  building  of  this  ville. 

In  1830,  John  llamlin  and  John  Sharp  built  the  first  flouring  mill  ever  erected 
in  this  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Ivickapoo,  or  lied  Bud  creek,  about  three  miles  W. 
of  Peoria.  The  next  was  erected  in  Oct.,  1837,  by  Judge  Hale  and  John  Easton, 
about  four  miles  from  the  city.  In  the  spring  of  1834,  the  only  building  W.  of 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Washington-streets  was  a barn;  the  entire  town  then  con- 
sisted of  but  seven  framed  houses,  and  about  thrice  that  number  of  log  tenements 
— but  during  this  season  about  forty  houses  and  stores  were  erected.  About  this 
time,  the  old  jail,  standing  on  the  alley  between  Monroe  and  Perry-streets,  was 
built,  a hewn  log  building,  only  16  feet  square  and  14  high  ; the  lower  story  formed 
for  a cell,  entered  by  a trap  door  from  the  second  story,  which  was  used  for  a com- 
mon prison.  The  court  house  was  a log  building  on  the  bank,  in  .which  the  jurors 
slept  at  night  on  their  blankets  on  the  floor.  The  courts  being  usually  held  in  warm 
weather,  after  the  grand  jurors  received  their  charge,  in  court  time,  the  grand 
jury  sat  under  the  shade  of  a crab  apple  tree,  and  the  petit  jury  in  a potato  hole 
(that  had  been  partially  filled  up)  iu  the  vicinity.  The  venerable  Isaac  Waters 
was  clerk  of  the  court  ilis  office  and  dwelling  Avere  in  a small  log  cabin,  where 
now  stands  Toby  k Anderson’s  plow  factory.  J.  L.  Bogardus,  the  postmaster,  kept 
bis  office  in  a log  cabin  near  Sweney  k Ham’s  steam  mill. 

Peoria  was  incorporated  as  a town  in  1831,  aud  as  a city  in  1844.  The  first  city 
officers  were  Hon.  Wm.  Hale,  mayor;  Peter  Sweat,  Chester  Hamlin,  Clark  Cleave- 
land,  Harvey  Lightner,  J.  L.  Knowlton,  John  Hamlin,  Charles  Kottelle,  and  A.  P. 
Bartlett,  as  aldermen.  The  Peoria  bridge,  across  the  Illinois  River,  with  its  abut- 
ments, is  2,600  feet  long,  was  finished  in  1840,  and  cost  of  about  $33,000.  In  ISIS 
the  first  canal  boat  arrived  from  Lake  Michigan.  The  first  steamboat  that  arrived 
at  Peoria  was  the  “Liberty,”  in  the  month  of , December,  1829.  The  first  news- 
paper was  the  “ Illinois  Champion,”  published  by  A.  S.  Buxton  and  Ilenry  Wol- 
ford, March  10,  1834.  The  first  daily  paper  was  called  the  “Daily  Register,”  pub- 
lished by  Picket  k Woodcock;  the  first  number  was  issued  June  2S,  1848. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  the  first  formed  in  the  place,  was  organized  in 
Aug.,  1834.  by  Rev.  Zadock  Hall,  of  the  Chicago  circuit,  Dr.  Heath,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  Rev.  John  St.  Clair,  of  Ottawa.  Their  meetings,  at  first,  were  held  in  the  old 
courthouse.  The  first  church  edifice,  the  Main-street  Presbyterian  church,  was 
erected  April,  1836.  The  church,  consisting  of  eight  members,  was  organized 
in  Dec.,  1834,  by  Rev  Romulus  Barnes  and  Rev.  Flavel  Bascom.  St.  Jude  s church 
(Episcopal)  was  organized  here  in  1834;  Sr.  Paul’s  church  building  was  erected  in 
Sept.,  1850.  The  Baptist  church  was  constituted  iu  Aug.,  1836.  The  Second 
Presbvterian  church  was  organized  Oct.,  1840. 


The  following  sketch  of  a campaign  against  the  Indians,  at  Peoria  and 
vicinity,  in  the  war  of  1S12,  is  from  Peck’s  edition  of  Perkins’’  Annals: 
During  the  campaign  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1813,  all  the  companies  of 
rangers,  from  Illinois  and  Missouri,  were  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Howard. 
Large  parties  of  hostile  Indians  were  known  to  have  collected  about  Peoria,  and 
scouting  parties  traversed  the  district  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
then  an  entire  wilderness. 

It  was  from  these  marauding  parties  that  the  frontier  settlements  of  Illinois  aud 
Missouri,  were  harassed.  It  became  an  object  of  no  small  importance,  to  pene- 
trate the  country  over  which  they  ranged,  and  establish  a fort  at  Peoria,  and  thus 
drive  them  to  the  northern  wilderness.  Our  authorities  for  the  incidents  of  the 
campaign,  are  a long  letter  from  the  honorable  John  Reynolds,  who  was  a non-com- 
missioned officer  in  a company  of  spies,  and  the  ‘ Missouri  Gazette,’  of  November 
6th  The  rendezvous  for  the  Illinois  regiment  was  ‘Camp  Russell.'  two  miles 
north  of  Edwardsville.  The  whole  party,  when  collected,  made  up  of  the  rangers, 
volunteers  and  militia,  amounted  to  about  1,40 1 men,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
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Howard.  Hebert  'Wash,  Esq.,  and  l)r.  Walker,  of  St.  Louis,  were  of  his  sin  Of. 
Colonels  Benjamin  Stephenson,  then  of  Randolph  county,  Illinois,  and  Ale.van- 
der  McNair  of  Sr.  Louis,  commanded  the  regiments.  W.  B.  Whiteside  and  John 
Muredoek,  of  Illinois,  were  majors  in  the  second  regiment,  and  William  Christy 
and  Nathan  Boone,  filled  the  same  office  in  the  first,  or  Missouri  regiment.  A Maj. 
Desha  a United  States  officer  from  Tennessee,  was  in  the  army,  but  what  post 
he  occupied  we  do  not  learn.  Col.  E.  B.  Clemson,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
was  inspector.  Gov.  Reynolds  states,  there  were  some  United  States  rangers  from 
Kentucky,  and  a company  from  Vincennes.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  names  of  all  the  subaltern  officers.  We  know  that  Samuel  Whiteside,  Joseph 
Phillips,  Nathaniel  Journey  and  Samuel  Judy,  were  captains  in  the  Illinois 
companies. 

The  Jliinois  regiment  lay  encamped  on  the  Piasau,  opposite  Portage  de  Sioux, 
waitin  ’-  for  more  troops,  for  three  or  four  weeks.  They  then  commenced  the 
march,  and  swam  their  horses  over  the  lllisrois  River,  about  two  miles  above  the 
mouth.  On  the  hiirh  ground  in  Calhoun  county,  they  had  a skirmish  with  a party 
of  Indians.  The  Missouri  troops,  with  Gen.  Howard,  crossed  the  Mississippi  from 
Fort  Mason,  and  formed  a junction  with  the  Illinois  troops.  The  baggage  and  men 
were  transported  in  canoes,  and  the  horses  swam  the  river. 

The  army  marched  for  a number  of  days  along  the  Mississippi  bottom.  On 
or  near  the" site  of  Quincy,  was  a large  Sac  village,  and  an  eneampmont,vtbai  >nust 
have  contained  a thousand  warriors.  It  appeared  to  have  been  deserted  but  a 
short  period. 

The  anuv  continued  its  march  near  the  Mississippi,  some  distance  above  the 
Lower  Rapids,  and  then  struck  across  the  prairies  for  the  Illinois  River,  which 
they  reached  below  the  mouth  of  Spoon  River,  and  marched  to  Peoria  village. 
Here  was  a small  stockade,  commanded  by  Col.  Nicholas  of  the  United  Statee 
Army.  Two  days  previous  the  Indians  had  made  an  attack  on  the  fort,  and  wers 
repulsed.  The  army,  on  its  march  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Illinois  River,  found 
numerous  fresh  trails,  all  passing  northward,  which  indicated  that  the  savages  were 
tleeing  in  that  direction.  * 

Next  morning  the  general  marched  his  troops  to  the  Senatchwine,  a short  dis- 
tance above  the  head  of  Peoria  Lake,  where  was  an  old  Indian  village,  called 
Goino’s  village.  Here  they  found  the  enemy  had  taken  water  and  ascended  the  Illi- 
nois. This,  and  two  other  villages,  were  burnt.  Finding  no  enemy  to  fight,  the  army 
was  marched  back  to  Peoria,  to  assist  the  regular  troops  in  building  Fort  Clark,  so 
denominated  in  memory  of  the  old  hero  of  1778;  and  Maj.  Christy,  with  a party, 
was  ordered  to  ascend  the  river  with  two  keel  boats,  duly  armed  and  protected,  to 
the  foot  of  the  rapids,'  and  break  up  any  Indian  establishments  that  might  be  in 
that  quarter.  Maj.  Boone,  with  a detachment,  was  dispatched  to  scour  the  coun- 
try on  Spoon  River,  in  the  direction  of  Rock  River. 

The  rangers  and  militia  passed  to  the  east  side  of  the  Illinois,  cut  timber,  which 
they  hauled  on  truck  wheels  by  drag  ropes  to  the  lake,  and  rafted  it  across.  The 
fort  was  erected  by  the  regular  troops  under  Capt.  Phillips.  Jn  preparing  the 
timber,  the  rangers  and  militia  w'ere  engaged  about  two  weeks. 

Maj.  ( iiristv  and  the  boats  returned  from  the  rapids  without  any  discovery,  ex- 
empt additional  proofs  of  the  alarm  and  fright  of  the  enemy,  and  Maj.  Boone  re- 
turned  with  his  force  with  the  same  observations. 


h was  the  plan  of  Gen.  Howard  to  return  by  a tour  through  the  Rock  Rivor 
vvllf  v.  but  the  cold  weather  set  in  unusually  early.  By  the  middle  of  October  it 
was  intensely  oold,  the  troops  had  no  clothing  for  a winter  campaign,  and  their 
lwr*uM  would  in  all  probability,  fail;  the  Indians  had  evidently  lied  a long  distance 
in  the  interior,  so  that,  all  things  considered,  he  resolved  to  return  the  direct,  route 
t > ( amp  Russell,  where  the  militia  and  volunteers  were  disbanded  on  the- 22d  of 
< t.  tuber  . Supplies  of  provisions,  and  munitions  of  war  had  been  sent  to  Peoria,  in 
boats,  which  had  reached  there  a few  days  previous  to  the  army. 

It  may  seem  to  those,  who  delight  in  tales  of  fighting  and  bloodshed,  that  this 
expedition  was  a very  insignificant  affair.  Very  few  Indians  were  killed,  very 
little  lighting  done,  but  one  or  two  of  the  nrmv  were  lost,  and  yet,  as  a means  of 
protecting  the  frontier  settlements  of  these  territories,  it  was  most  efficient,  and 
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rrave  at  least  sis  months  quiet  to  the  people.  After  this,  Indians  shook  their  heads 
and  said,  4 White  men  like  the  leaves  in  the  forest — like  the  grass  in  the  prairies— 
they  grow  everywhere.’  '* 


Distant  vieic  of  Quincy , from  ike  south. 

The  engraving  shows  th*  appearance  of  Quincy,  when  first  seen  on  approaching  it  from  the  south  hy  the 
Mississippi.  Thayer's  Alcohol  Factory  and  Comstock  '&  Go  ’3  Iron  Foundry  are  seen  on  the  right:  the 
Central  Mill  and  Grain  Depot  on  the  left;  between  these  two  points  is  a range  of  limestone  quarries.  Just 
above  the  Central  "Mill  is  the  steam  and  ferry  boat  landing;  also  mills,  stores,  shops,  etc.  The  city  is  par- 
tially seen  on  the  blnii. 

Quincy,  tlie  county  seat  of  Adams  county  and  a port  of  entry,  is  situated 
on  a beautiful  elevation,  about  125  feet  above  the  Mississippi,  and  commands 
a fine  view  for  five  or  six  miles  in  each  direction.  It  is  100  miles  from 
Springfield,  268  miles  from  Chicago,  by  railroad,  and  160  above  St.  Louis. 
It  contains  a large  public  square,  a court  house,  many  beautiful  public  and 
private  edifices,  several  banks,  a number  of  extensive  flouring  and  other 
mills,  and  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  with  iron  founderies,  macdiine 
shops,  etc.  Flour  is  exported  to  a great  extent,  and  large  quantities  of  pro- 
visions are  packed.  The  bluffs  in  front  of  the  city  may  be  considered  as  one 
vast  limestone  quarry,  from  which  building  stone  of  a bard  and  durable 
quality  can  be  taken  and  transported  to  any  section  of  the  country,  by  steam- 
boat and  railroad  facilities  immediately  at  hand.  Five  newspapers  are  printed 
here,  three  daily  and  two  in  the  German  language,  one  of  which  is  daily. 
Population  about  16,000. 

The  “Quincy  English  and  German  Male  and  Female  Seminary,”  an  in- 
corporated and  recently  established  institution,  is  designed  for  a male  and 
female  college  of  the  highest  grade,  for  which  a large  and  elegant  building 
is  already  constructed.  The  streets  cross  at  right  angles,  those  running  N. 
and  8.  bear  the  name  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  The  present  bounds  of 
the  city  extend  two  and  a half  miles  each  way.  The  river  at  the  landing  is 
one  mile  wide.  Running  along  and  under  the  N.W.  front  of  the  city,  lies  a 
beautiful  bay,  formerly  called  “ Boston  Bay,”  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
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Bostonian  having  once  navigated  his  craft  up  this  bay,  mistaking  it  for  the 
main  channel  of  the  river. 

Quincy  was  originally  selected  as  a town  site  by  John  Wood,  of  the  state  of  New 
York;  for  several  years  he  was  mayor  of  this  city  and  lieutenant  governor  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Wood  built  his  cabin  (18  by  20  feet)  in  Dec.,  1822,  without  nails  or 
sawed  lumber.  This  building,  the  first  in  the  place,  stood  near  the  foot  of  Dela- 
ware-street,  about  15  rods  E.  of  Thayer’s  alcohol  factory.  At  this  time  there  were 
only  three  white  inhabitants  within  the  present  county  of  Adams,  and  these  were 
obliged  to  go  to  Atlas,  40  miles  distant,  to  a horse  mill  for  corn  meal,  their  princi- 
pal breadstuff  In  Nov.,  1825,  the  county  court  ordered  a survey  and  plat  of  the 
town  to  be  made,  and  the  lots  to  be  advertised  for  sale.  Henry  H.  Snow,  the  clerk, 
and  afterward  judge,  laid  oft'  230  lots,  99  by  108  feet,  reserving  a public  square  in 
the  center  of  the  town.  It  received  its  name,  Quincy,  on  the  day  that  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  inaugurated  president  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  present  site  of  Quincy  once  stood  an  old  Sac  village.  At  the  time  the 
town  was  surveyed,  it  was  covered  with  forest  trees  and  hazel  hushes,  excepting, 
about  two  acres  of  prairie  ground  where  the  public  square  was  laid  out.  In  the 
trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place,  balls  were  found  which  had  been  shot  into  them 
fifty  or  more  years  before.  A few  years  since  an  iron  ring  and  staple  were  found 
sixty  feet  below  the  earth’s  surface.  In  the  mounds  in  and  about  the  city  are 
found  Indian  bones  and  armor  of  ancient  date. 

John  Wood,  from  the  state  of  New  York;  Henry  H.  Snow,  from  New  Hamp- 
shire ; Willard  Keyes,  from  Yenuont;  Jeremiah  Rose  and  Rufus  Brown,  from 
New  York;  and  Ashur  Anderson,  from  Pennsylvania,  may  be  considered  as  prom- 
inent men  among  the  first  settlers.  Drs.  J.  N.  Ralston,  from  Kentucky,  and  S.  W. 
Rogers,  from  New  York,  were  the  first  physicians  in  the  order  of  time.  The  first 
house  of  worship  in  the  place,  was  erected  by  the  First  Congregational ist  Society, 
in  1833  and  '34:  Rev.  Asa  Turner,  from  Massachusetts,  was  the  first  minister.  The 
building  is  now  used  as  a carriage  shop,  on  Fourth-street,  and  stands  on  the  spot 
where  it  was  first  erected.  The  first  school  was  taught,  in  1827,  by  Mr.  Mendall, 
in  a log  school  house,  which  stood  on  a lot  fronting  Hampshire-street,  between 
Second  and  Third-streets.  The  first  court  house  and  jail  was  built  of  logs,  and 
was  nearly  on  the  spot  where  the  present  court  house  is  situated.  C.  M.  Wood, 
from  New  York,  was  the  first  printer;  he  printed  the  first  paper,  the  “Illinois 
Bounty  Land  Register,  in  1835,  since  merged  into  the  Quincy  Herald.  The  first 
ferry  was  established  by  Willard  Keyes.  The  first  store  was  opened,  in  1826,  by 
Ashur  Anderson,  who  opened  his  stock,  valued  at  81,000,  in  Brown’s  log  tavern. 
In  1828,  Robert  Til  Ison  and  Charles  Holmes  established  themselves  as  merchants 
in  a log  cabin  on  the  north  side  of  the  semave,  in  what  was  later  known  as  the 
old  “ Land  Office  Hotel.”  Afterward,  they  erected  for  their  accommodation  the 
.first  framed  building  in  the  town.  It  still  remains,  and  has  long  been  known  as 
ihe  old  “ Post  Office  Corner.” 


“ M ithowt  .access  to  market,  or  to  mill,  the  first  settlers  of  Quincy  built  their  houses 
without  nails,  brick,  or  mortar,  the  principal  utensils  used  being  the  axe  and  the  auger. 
T he  .necessaries  of  life  were  scarcely  attainable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  luxuries.  In  the 
cultivation  ot  their  land,  viz.:  30  acres  of  corn  (without  fence)  they  were  obliged  to  go  30 
I'iiO-s  to  have  their  plows  sharpened.  One  man  would  swing  a plowshare  on  each  side  of 
i\u  l:«di  m pony,  pile  on  such  other  articles  of  iron  as  needed  repairs,  lay  in  a stock  ot  pro- 
v !?•  o ui mount  and  set  out.” 


1 he  number  of  inhabitants  during  the  first  year  increased  to  sixteen;  from  1825  to  1835, 
t.i»*v  increa-ed  to  five  hundred;  during  all  which  time  they  continued  to  import  their  bacon 
and  flour.  As  late  as  1832,  when  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke  out,  the  Indians,  principally 
ot  tin-  8 ic  and  Fox  tribes,  were  very  numerous,  the  shores  of  the  river  being  frequently 
covered  with  their  wigwams,  both  above  and  below  the  town.  Coming  in  from  their  l.unl- 
ing  excursions,  they  brought  large  quantities  of  feathers,  deer-skins,  moccasins,  beeswax, 
honei,  maple  Migar,  grass  floor  mats,  venison,  muskrat  and  coon-skins. 


Alton  is  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  25  miles  N.  from  Ft.  Louis, 
3 miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River,  20  below  the  mouth  ot  the 
Illinois,  and  7.)  miles  S.W  . of  Springfield.  The  site  of  the  city  is  quite  ’in* 
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even  and  broken,  with  high  and  stony  bluffs,  and  in  front  of  it  the  Missis- 
sippi runs  almost  a due  course  from  east  to  west.  The  city  contains  a splen- 
did city  hall,  10  churches,  and  a cathedral  in  its  interior  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kind  in  the  western  states.  Five  newspapers  are  published  here.  As 


Nor  th-ic  ester  n vieic  of  Alton. 


The  view  is  from  Prospect-street,  taken  l>y  Mr.  Ib.eder,  and  designed  by  him  for  a large  engraving.  On 
the  left  of  th-  pietnre  is  the  Kailr.wd  IV pot,  above  which  is  the  Methodist  church.  On  the  right  is  tlie  Pen- 
itentiary and  Steamboat  landing.  In  the  central  part  appear  the  Unitarian,  Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  Pres- 
byterian churches,  and  the  City  Hall.  On  the  right,  in  the  distance,  is  seen  the  Missouri  shore  of  the 
Mississippi,  also  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River,  at  its  entrance  into  the  “ Fatiier  of  Waters.” 

a manufacturing  point,  Alton  has  hardly  an  equal  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  the  city  is -now  in  a flourishing  condition,  having  at  hand  limestone  for 
building  purposes,  mines  of  bituminous  coal,  beds  of  the  finest  clay  for  brick 
and  earthen  ware,  with  railroad  and  steamboat  communication  to  every  point. 
The  state  penitentiary  was  located  here  in  1827.  Population  1860,  6,333. 

Upper  Alton  is  located  on  the  high  rolling  timber  land,  in  the  rear  of  Al- 
ton city,  two  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  and  has  a population  of  upward  of 
2,000.  The  manufacturing  business  is  considerable,  particularly  cooper- 
ing, potters’  ware,  etc.  The  town  was  laid  out,  in  1817.  by  J.  Meacham, 
from  Vermont;  several  additions  have  been  since  made.  Shurtleff  College , 
named  from  Dr.  Shurtloff,  of  Boston,  is  in  the  limits  of  the  town,  and  is  a 
flourishing  institution  under  the  charge  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 

The  Mon'ieello  Urinate  Seminary,  four  miles  from  Alton,  founded  by  Capt. 
Benjamin  Godfrey,  was  the  first  female  seminary  built  in  Illinois,  and  is  of 
high  reputation.  This  institution  was  opened  for  pupils  in  1S3S.  llev. 
Theoron  Baldwin  had  the  charge  of  the  first  scholars.  Capt.  Godfrey,  its 
founder,  was  a sea  captain,  and  has  been  long  distinguished  for  his  public 
spirit,  and  the  sacrifices  which  lie  has  made  for  the  public  good. 

The  first  resident  in  Alton  appears  to  have  been  John  Bates,  a blacksmith,  from 
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or  a 

Tennessee.  He  located  himself  afc  the  head  of  the  American  bottom  lands  in  Lower 
Alton,  where  he  cultivated  a small  farm,  about,  half  a mile  below  the  steamboat 
landing  in  Alton.  A man  in  his  employ  was  killed  by  the  Indians  while  plowing 
on  this  farm.  The  first  settlers  who  located  in  Upper  Alton,  about  two  miles  hack 
from  the  river,  came  in  from  1808  to  1812,  and  were  principally  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  They  lived  in  block-houses  for  protection.  This  place  is  called  Hun- 
ter’s town  on  section  13,  and  is  now  within  the  city  limits.  Col.  Rufus  Easton, 
delegate  from  Missouri,  located  Alton  proper  on  section  14.  He  sold  a large  por- 
tion of  Lower  Alton  to  Maj.  C.  W.  Hunter,  in  ISIS,  together  with  several  other 
tracts  adjoining,  which  Maj.  H.  afterward  laid  out  as  an  addition,  and  are  .now  with- 
in trie  city  limits. 

Maj.  Charles  W.  Ilunter  was  a native  of  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  a son  of  Robert  Hun- 
ter, of  Pennsylvania,  a favorite  officer  under  Gen.  Wayne,  who  led  the  forlorn  hope 
nt  the  storming  of  Stony  Point,  in  the  Revolution,  and  also  accompanied  him  after- 
ward in  the  Indian  wrar  at  the  west.  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  war  of  1812,  served  as 
major  in  the  35th  Reg.  U.  S.  infantry.  At  the  close  of  .the  war  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  went  to  18 1.  Louis,  where  he  engaged  In  merchandise  and  the  In- 
dian trade.  After  his  purchase  from  Col.  Easton,  he  removed  his  family  here,  in 
1810,  aud  built  the  first  framed  house  in  Alton  (now  standing),  and  opened  in  it 
the  first  regular  store  in  the  place.  He  brought  his  goods  here  in  a barge,  which 
he  had  used  in  the  New  Orleans  trade. 

The  Methodist  itinerating  preachers  appear  to  have  been  the  first  in  th&  order  of 
time  who  visited  Alton;  they  preached  in  the  school  house  in  Upper  Alton,  and  in 
private  houses.  The  first  Presbyterian  church  (of  stone)  was  erected  by  Capt. 
Godfrey,  of  the  firm  of  Godfrey,  Gilman  & Co.  Mr.  Joseph  Meacham,  who  laid 
out  Upper  Alton,  was  a surveyor  from  New  England.  It  was  laid  out  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  lots  and  blocks  were  reserved  for  the  support  of  a free  school. 
The  proceeds  were  accordingly  reserved  for  this  purpose,  and  Alton  is  entitled  to 
the  honor  of  establishing  the  “first  public  free  school  in  Illinois.  The  first  teacher 
was  Deacon  Henry  H.  Snow',  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  S.  has  since  removed  to 
Quincy,  in  whic.li  place  he  has  held  many  public  offices. 

Up  to  1827,  the  “town  of  Alton”  made  but  very  little  progress.  Upper  Alton 
completely  overshadowed  it.  The  location  of  the  penitentiary  here  gave  quite  an 
impulse  to  the  place.  In  1.831,  the  Alton  Manufacturing  Company  built  the  large 
steam  flouring  mill,  on  the  river  bank,  in  front  of  the  penitentiary.  In  1832,  O. 
M.  Adams  and  Edward  Breath  started  the  “Weekly  Spectator.”  In  1836,  the  Al- 
ton and  Springfield  road  was  surveyed  by  Prof.  Mitchell,  of  Cincinnati.  In  1836, 
Treadway  and  Parks  commenced  the  publication  of  the  “ Weekly  Alton  Tele- 
graph.” In  the  spring  of  this  year.  Rev.  E.  P.  Lovejoy  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a weekly  religious  newspaper,  called-  the  “Alton  Observer.”  The  “Alton 
Presbytery  Reporter  ” was  started  in  1845,  also  the  “ Courier  ” newspaper,  etc., 
office,  several  splendid  founderies  and  machine  shops,  two  German  newspapers,  and 
the  “Alton  National  Democrat.”  The  city  of  Alton  was  incorporated  in  1837. 

Alton  is  the  place  where  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  in  1S37,  fell  while  defending 
hi>  press  from  an  attack  by  a mob.  II is  remains  were  interred  in  the  Alton 
cemetery,  a beautiful  spot  donated  by  Maj.  C.  W.  Hunter  to  the  city.  The 
Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Illinois  are  taking  steps  for  the  erection  of  a monu- 
ment from  75  to  100  feet  high,  which,  if  constructed,  will  be  a most  conspicu- 
ous object.  for  a great  distance,  for  all  who  are  passing  up  or  down  the  Mis- 
Mssippi  and  Missouri  Rivers. 

U -v  K.  P.  Lovejoy  was  born  Nov.  9,  1802,  afc  Albion,  Kennebec  county,  Maine, 
then  a part  ot  Massachusetts,  lie  was  educated  at  Watorville  College,  Me.,  where 
!e  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  In  the  latter  part  of  1827.  he 
e • of  t i Louis,  whore  he  immediately  engaged  in  teaching  a school,  lie  alter* 
war  i enter*  d the  I bi  ological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
ministry.  He  returned  to  i8t.  Louis,  ami,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  was  induced 
t * become  the  editor  ot  a religious  weekly  newspaper,  and  accordingly,  on  the  22*1 
ot  Now,  1833,  the  first  number  of  the  “St.  Louis  Observer”  was  issued.  In  duly, 
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1836,  on  account  of  the  strong  anti-slavery  sentiments  advocated  in  the  paper,  it 
became  quite  unpopular  in  St  Louis,  and,  taking  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  re- 
moved it  to  Alton. 

After  the  removal  of  the  Observer  office  to  Alton,  its  course  on  the  abolition  of 
slavery  gave  much  offense  to  a portion  of  the  inhabitants.  A meeting  was  called, 
Mr.  Lovejoy’s  course  was  denounced,  and  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  August,  1337, 

party  of  some  15  or  20  men  broke  into  the  Observer  office,  and  destroyed  the 
press  and  printing  materials.  Another  press  was  procured,  and  stored  in  the 
warehouse  of  Messrs.  Godfrey,  Oilman  A Co.,  standing  on  the  wharf  at  Alton. 
Threats  having  been  given  that  this  press  would  also  be  destroyed,  Mr.  Lovejoy 
and  some  of  his  friends  assembled  to  defend  their  property.  On  the  night  of  Nov. 
7,  1837,  a mob,  at  first  consisting  of  about  30  individuals,  armed,  some  with  stones 
and  some  with  guns  and  pistols,  formed  themselves  in  a line  by  the  warehouse. 
Mr.  Gilman,  one  of  the ‘owners  of  the  building,  then  asked  them“?c^«?f  they 
wanted?”  To  which  they  replied,  u the  press.”  Air.  G.  replied,  that,  being  au- 
thorized by  the  mayor,  they  would  defend  their  property  at  the  hazard  of  life. 
The  mob  commenced  throwing  stones,  dashing  in  several  windows,  and  then  fired 
two  or  three  guns  into  the  building.  The  fire  was  then  returned  from  within,  two 
or  three  guns  discharged  upon  the  rioters,  cue,  by  the  name  of  Bishop,  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  several  others  injured.'  This,  for  a while,  checked  the  mob, 
but  they  soon  returned  with  increased  numbers  and  violence.  They  raised  ladders 
on  the  warehouse,  and  kindled  ahre  on  the  roof  Air.  Lovejoy  and  some  of  the 
inmates  of  the  building  stepped  to  the  door,  and  while  looking  around  just  with- 
out the  threshold,  some  oue,  concealed  behind  a pile  of  lumber,  fired  a double  bar- 
reled gun,  when  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  struck  with  five  balls,  and  expired  in  a few  mo- 
ments. 

The  following  is  the  principal  part  of  a communication  upon  this  riot,  given  by 
the  mayor  of  Alton  to  the  public,  dated  Nov.  6,  1837  : 

For  several  days  past  it  had  been  announced  and  generally  believed,  that  a printing  press 
was  hourly  expectf?d  to  l>e  landed  at  our  wharf.  It  had  also  been  a current  rumor  that  this 
press  was  intended  for  the  re- establishment  of  the  Alton  Observer.”  The  circulation  of 
these  rumors  produced  no  small  degree  of  excitement,  among  those  who  had  taken  a de- 
cided stand  against  the  abolition  sentiments  that  were  understood  to  have  been  disseminat- 
ed through  the  columns  of  the  ‘‘Observer.”  Various  reports  of  a threatening  character, 
against  the  landing  of  the  press,  were  in  circulation,  winch  led  the  friends  of  the  Observer 
and  its  editor  to  make  preparations  to  defend  the  press,  in  case  any  violence  should  be  of- 
fered by  those  opposed  to  the  publication  of  that  paper.  On  Tuesday,  about  5 o’clock  in 
the  morning,  I was  called  from  my  lodgings  and.  informed  that  the  press  had  arrived  at  the 
wharf,  and  that  my  official  interference  was  desired.  I immediately  repaired  to  the  wharf, 
and  remained  there  until  the  press  wa.-  landed  and  stored  in  the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  God- 
frey, Gilman  A Co.  There  were  no  indications  of  violence  or  resistance  on  the  part  of 
any  at  that  time.  The  arrival  of  the  abolition  press  ” (as  it  was  called)  was  generally 
known  in  the  early  part  of  that  day,  which  served  to  rekindle  the  excitement.  Represen- 
tation was  made  to  the  common  council  of  the  threatening  reports  which  were  in  circula- 
tion. The  common  council  did  not,  however,  deem  it  necessary  to  take  any  action  on  the 
subject.  Gentlemen  directly  interested  in  protecting  the  press  from  mob  violence,  deemed 
it  expedient  to  guard  the  warehouse  with  men  and  arms,  in  readiness  to  resist  violence, 
should  any  be  otfered.  During  the  early  part  of  the  night  of  Tuesday,  it  was  reported 
through  the  city,  that  there  were  from  If*  to  h)  armed  men  on  guard  within  the  warehouse. 

At  10  o’clock  at  night, 20  or 30  persons  appeared  at  the  south  end  of  the  warehouse,  and 
gave  some  indications  of  an  attack.  Mr.  W.  5.  Gilman,  from  the  third  storv  of  the  ware- 
house, addressed  those  without,  and  urged  thorn  to  desist,  and  at  the  same  time  informed 
them  that  the  persons  in  the  warehouse  were  prepared,  and  should  endeavor  to  protect  their 
property,  and  that  serious  consequences  might  ensue.  Those  without  demanded  the  press, 
and  said  they  would  not  be  sutistied  until  it  was  destroyed;  said  they  did  not  wish  to  in- 
jure any  person,  or  other  property,  but  insisted  on  having  the  press.  To  which  Mr.  G.  re- 
ulied  that  the  pres.-  could  m-t  be  civ. at  up.  The  persons  outside  then  repaired  to  the  north 
viid  of  the  building, and  attacked  the  building  by  throwing  stones, etc., and  continued  their 
violence  for  15  or  2 * minutes,  when  a gun  was  tired  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  ware- 
house, and  a man  named  Lyman  lh-hop  was  mortally  wounded.  He  was  carried  to  a sur- 
geon’s office,  and  then  the  mob  withdrew  and  disperse*!  with  the  exception  of  a small  num- 
ber. LJpun  the  fir-t  indication  ot  di-turbance,  I called  on  the  civil  officers  most  conveni- 
ent, and  repai red  with  all  dispatch  to  the  scene  of  action.  Ily  this  time  the  firing  from 
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t!:e  warehouse,  and  the  consequent  death  of  one  of  their  number  (Bishop  died  soon  after 
he  received  the  shot),  had  greatly  increasetMhe  excitement,  and  added  to  the  numbers  of 
the  mob.  Owing  to  the  late  hour  of  the  night,  but  few  citizens  were  present  at  the  on=ct, 
except  those  engaged  in  the  contest.  Consequently  the  civil  authorities  could  do  but  little 
toward  dispersing  the  mob  except  by  persuasion.  A large  number  of  people  soon  collected 
mound  me.  1 was  requested  to  go  to  the  warehouse,  and  state  to  those  within  that  those 
outside  had  resolved  to  destroy  the  press,  and  that  they  would  not  desist  until  they  h id 
accomplished  their  object  ; that  all  would  retire  until  I should  return,  which  request  v.  as 
made  bv  acclamation,  and  all  soon  retired  to  wait  my  return. 

I was  replied  to  by  those  within  the  warehouse  that  they  had  assembled  there  to  pro- 
tect their  property  against  lawless  violence,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  do  so.  The 
mob  betran  again  to  assemble  with  increased  numbers,  and  with  guns  and  weapons  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  I addressed  the  multitude,  and  commanded  them  to  desist  and  disperse,  to 
which  thev  listened  attentively  and  respectfully,  to  no  purpose— a rush  was  now  made  to 
the  warehouse,  with  the  cry  of  “ fire  the  house,”  “ burn  them  out,”  etc.  The  firing  soon 
became  fearful  and  dangerous  between  the  contending  parties — so  much  so,  that  the  farther 
interposition  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  and  citizens  was  believed  altogether  inad- 
equate, and  hazardous  in  The  extreme— no  means  were  at  mv  control,  or  that  of  any  other 
oilieer  present,  by  which  the  mob  could  he  dispersed,  and  the  loss  of  life  and  the  shedding 
of  }•!•- nd  prevented.  Scenes  of  the  most  daring  recklessness  and  infuriated  madness  fol- 
lowed in  quick  succession.  The  building  was  surrounded  and  the  inmates  threatened  with 
extermination  and  death  in  the  most  frightful  form  imaginable  Every  means  of  escape 
by  flight  was  cut  off.  The  scene  now  became  one  of  most  appalling  and  heart-rending  in- 
terest! Fifteen  or  twenty  citizens,  among  whom  were  some  of  our  most  worthy  and  en- 
terprising, were  apparently  doomed  to*  an  unenviable  and  inevitable  death,  if  the  flames 
continued. 

About  the  time  the  fire  was  communicated  to  the  building,  Rev.  E.  P.  Lovejoy  (late 
editor  of  the  Observer),  received  four  balls  in  his  breast,  near  the  door  of  the  warehouse, 
and  fell  a corpse  in  a few  seconds;  two  others  from  the  warehouse  were  wounded.  Sev- 
eral persons  engaged  in  the  attack  were  severely  wounded;  the  wounds,  however,  are  not 
considered  dangerous.  The  contest  had  been  raging  for  an  hour  or  more,  when  the  per- 
sons in  the  warehouse,  by  some  means,  the  exact  manner  it  was  done  I have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain,  intimated  that  they  would  abandon  the  house  and  the  press,  provided  that 
they  were  permitted  to  depart  unmolested.  The  doors  were  then  thrown  open,  and  those 
within  retreated  down  Front  street.  Several  guns  were  fired  upon  them  while  retreating, 
and  one  individual  had  a narrow  escape — a ball  passed  through  his  coat  near  his  shoulder. 

A large  number  of  persons  now  rushed  into  the  warehouse,  threw  the  press  upon  the 
wharf,  where  it  was  broken  in  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  river.  The  fire  in  the  roof  of 
the  warehouse  was  extinguished  by  a spectator,  who  deserves  great  praise  for  his  cour- 
ageous interference,  and  but  little  damage  was  done  by  it  to  the  building.  No  disposition 
seemed  to  be  manifested  to  destroy  any  other  property  in  the  warehouse.  Without  farther 
attempts  at  violence  the  mob  now  dispersed,  and  no  farther  open  indications  of  disorder  or 
violence  have  been ‘manifested. 

The  foregoing  is  stated  on  what  I consider  undoubted  authority,  and  mostly  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge.  John  M.  Krum,  Mayor. 

Cairo  is  a small  town  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Illinois,  at  the 
junc  tion  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi  Rivers,  175  miles  below  St.  Louis. 
It  is  also  at  the  southern  termination  of  the  famous  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
451  miles  distant  by  the  main  line  of  this  road  to  Dunlcith,  its  north- 
western termination  on  the  Mississippi,  and  3G5  miles  distant  from  Chicago 
by  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  same. 

Cairo,  from  a very  early  day,  was  supposed,  from  its  natural  site  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  great  livers  of  the  west,  to  be  a point  where  an  immense 
city  would  eventually  arise,  hence  it  has  attracted  unusual  attention  from 
enterprising  capitalists  as  a point  promising  rich  returns  for  investments  In 
its  s**il.  As  soon  as  Illinois  was  erected  into  a state,  in  ISIS,  the  legislature 
incorporated  4‘  the  Bank  of  Cairo,”  which  was  connected  with  the  project  <4 
building  a city  at  this  point.  Since  then  two  or  more  successive  companies 
have  been  formed  for  this  object;  one  of  which  has  now  the  enterprise  so 
far  advanced  that  they  entertain  sanguine  calculations  of  accomplishing  the 
end  so  long  sought  amid  great  discouragements. 
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A primary  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  scheme  is  in  the  natural  situation 
of  the  surface.  For  many  miles  in  every  direction  the  country  is  a low,  rich 
bottom,  and  as  the  river  here,  in  seasons  of  high  water,  rises  fifty  feet,  the 
whole  region  becomes  covered  with  water.  To  remedy  this,  an  earthen 

dyhe,  or  levee,  some  four 
miles  in  circuit,  has  been 
built  around  the  town,  at, 
it  is  said,  a cost  of  nearly 
a million  of  dollars.  This 
is  shown  by  the  map. 
From  this  levee  projects 
an  embankment  like  the 
handle  of  a dipper — the 
levee  itself  around  the 
town  answering  for  the 
rim — on  which  is  laid 
the  line  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad. 

The  annexed  view  shows 
at  one  glance,  parts  of 

three  states Illinois, 

Missouri  and  Kentucky. 
It  was  taken  on  top  of  the 
levee,  within  a few  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  extreme 
south-western  point  of  Il- 
linois, which  is  seen  in  the 
distance.  The  temporary 
depot  of  the  Central  Railroad  and  the  St.  Charles’  Hotel  appear  in  front.  On 
the  right  is  shown  part  of  the  town  plat  (some  eight  feet  below  the  top>  of  the 
levee),  the  bank  of  the . 
levee  between  the  specta- 
tor and  the  Mississippi 
River,  before  its  junction 
with  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Missouri  shore.  On  the 
left  appears  the  Kentucky 
shore,  and  point  where  the 
Ohio,  ‘-the  beautiful  river,” 
pours  itself  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Mississippi,  ‘‘the 
great  father  of  waters,”  as 
he  stretches  himself  south- 
ward in  liis  majestic  course 
to  the  ocean.  The  best 
buildings  in  Cairo  are  of 
brick,  mainly  stores,  and 
are  on  the  levee.  The  levee 
itself  resembles  an  ordina- 
ry railroad  embankment, 
and  is  about  50  feet  broad  on  the  surface.  The  town  plat  within  the  levee  is 
regularly  laid  out,  and  a system  of  underground  drainage  adopted.  Theappear- 
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anee  of  the  spot  Is  like  that  of  any  ordinary  river  bottom  of  the  west — the 
surface  level,  with  here  and  there  left  a forest  tree,  which,  shooting  upward 
its  tall,  slender  form,  shows,  by  its  luxuriant  foliage,  the  rich  nature  of  the 
soil.  The  houses  within  the  levee  are  mainly  of  wood,  one  and  two  stories 
in  hight,  and  painted  white.  They  are  somewhat  scattered,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  spot  is  like  that  of  a newly  settled  western  village,  just  after 
the  log  cabin  era  has  vanished. 

Koclfonlj  the  capital  of  "vVinnebago  county,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
rapids  of  block  River,  on  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad,  92  miles 
westerly  from  Chicago.  Steamers  can  come  to  this  place.  Great  manufac- 
turin'.:; facilities  are  afforded  by  the  immense  water  power  here.  Population 
1800**5,231. 

Galesburg  is  in  Knox  county,  16S  miles  south-westerly  from  Chicago,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Chicago  and  Burlington,  Northern  Cross,  and  Peoria 
anil  Oqunwka  Railroads.  It  is  a fine  town,  and  noted  as  a place  of  educa- 
tion; K mo;;  College,  Knox  College  for  females,  and  Lombard  University  are 
.situated  here.  Population  about  6,000. 

l-f" ptjtrt  is  on  a branch  of  Rock  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral with  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad,  120  miles  from  Chicago. 
It  is  quite  a manufacturing  place,  and  is  cue  of  the  largest  grain  depots  in 
northern  Illinois.  Population  about  5,000. 


South-eastern  view  of  Galena,  from  near  the  Swing  Bridge. 

N",n  ‘‘f  L«  seen  in  the  cvntriil  part.  Tho  Railroad  D^pot  and  the  Seminary  on  an  eleva. 

“ u Xi  " •''■  ■■■■  ii;n  .-,<r  ou  the  riijht.  The  Draw  or  Swine:  ISridjre  is  represented  open,  parts  of  who  h 
**'■  *"  '■  f t „i.d  i-fr. 

vi  : N ' a flourishing  city,  and  capital  of  Joe  Daviess  county,  is  situated 
(1;’  ^ ’ ' ! ' P‘svr-  0 miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi,  1051  above 
^ 1 , above  St.  Louis,  10H  W.N.W.  from  Chicago,  and  250  N. 

by  \\  . !n»in  Springfield.  Tho  city  is  built  principally  on  the  western  side 
ot  lev  re  or  Itaieua  River,  an  arm  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  site  is  a steep 
acclivity,  except  tor  a tew  rods  along  the  river.  The  streets  rise  oue  above 
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a a oilier,  the  different  tiers  connecting  by  flights  of  steps.  The  town  is  well 
paved  and  the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  The  numerous  hills  overlooking 
the  city  are  thickly  studded  with  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  merchant  or 
thrifty  miner.  Population  I860,  8,190. 

Galena  is  a French  word,  signifying  “ had  mine."  Galena  was  formerly 
called  Ferre  River,  the  French  word  for  wild  bean,  which  grew  here  in  great 
abundance.  The  city  was  first  settled  in  1820,  and  was  then  an  outpost  in 
the  wilderness,  about  300  miles  from  the  settlements.  Th'e  first  settlement 
was  begun  at  Old  Town.  Col.  John  Shaw,  from  the  interior  of  .New  York, 
traversed  this  region  from  1809  to  1812,  extending  his  journeys  to  a point 
westward  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.  He  was  engaged  as  a spy 
in  this  section  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  on  one  occasion  it  is  said  that  he  outrun 
three  Indians  in  a chase  of  nine  miles.  When  he  first  came  to  Galena,  he 
found  the  Indians  smelting  lead  on  the  town  plat.  Col.  S.  was  the  first  one 
who  carried  lead  to  St.  Louis  for  a regular  price;  this  was  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  war  of  1812.  lie  also,  it  is  said,  built  the  first  flouring  mill  in 
Wisconsin,  four  miles  above  Prairie  da  Chita.  The  first  pine  lumber  sawed 
in  that  state  was  in  his  mill  on  Black  River. 

Andrew  C.  and  Moses  Swan,  of  Pennsylvania,  came  to  Galena  in  the  fall 
of  1827,  by  the  way  of  Green  Bay  and  Wisconsin  River:  one  of  them  kept 
the  first  regular  tavern.  It  stood  on  a site  opposite  the  Be  Soto  House. 
One  of  the  early  visitors  at  Galena  was  Ebcnezer  Brigham,  who  journeyed 
from  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  St.  Louis  in  1818:  the  Upper  Mississippi  country 
was,  at  that  period  almost  unknown.  Beyond  the  narrative  of  Pike’s  Ex- 
pedition, and  the  vague  report  of  hunters,  boatmen,  and  a few  lead  diggers 
about  Dubuque,  the  public  possessed  but  little  reliable  information.  In 
1820,  Mr.  Brigham  followed  up  the  river  to  Galena.  This  place  then  con- 
sisted of  one  log  cabin,  and  a second  one  commenced,  which  he  assisted  in 
ompleting.  The  first  church  erected  was  by  the  Presbyterians.  The 

Miner’s  Journal”  was  started  here  in  1S28,  by  Mr.  Jones,  who  died  of  the 
cholera  in  1832.  The  “Galena  North-Western  Gazette,”  was  first  issued  in 
1833,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Houghton,  from  Vermont.  It  was  printed  in  a log 
house  at  the  old  town,  about  three  fourths  of  a mile  from  the  levee.  The 
first  brick  building  here  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Capt.  D.  S.  Harris,  a 
native  of  New  York.  Capt  H.  is  also  said  to  have  constructed  the  first 
steamboat  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  It  was  built  in  1838,  and  called  the 
“doe  Daviess,”  in  honor  of  Col.  Joe  Daviess,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Tip- 
pecanoe. 

Galena  is  on  the  meridian  of  Boston,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
healthy  locations  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  most  commodious  harbor 
lor  steamboats  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  a great  amount  of  tunnage 
is  owned  here.  Galena  owes  its  growth  and  importance  mainly  to  the 
rich  mines  of  lead,  with  which  it  is  surrounded  in  every  direction.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  copper  are  found  in  connection  with  the  lead.  About 
40,000,000  lbs.  ol  lead,  valued  at.  $1,000,000  have  been  shipped  from  this 
place  during  one  season.  It  is  estimated  that  the  lead  mines,  in  this  vicinity, 
are  capable  of  producing  150,000,000  lbs.  annually,  forages  to  come.  Mine- 
ral from  some  8 or  10  places,  or  localities,  in  Wisconsin,  is  brought  to  Ga- 
lena, and  shipped  for  New  Orleans  and  other  markets.  Since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  a small  portion  of  lead  has  been  sent 
eastward  by  that  road.  The  average  price  is  about  thirty  dollars  per  tlious 
and  lbs. 
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Outside  of  tire  town  is  the  forbidding  and  desolate  bill  country  of  the  lead 
rc'don.  Storms  have  furrowed  the  hills  in  every  direction,  and  the  shovels 

of  the  miners  have  dotted  the  whole 
surface  with  unsightly  pits,  walled 
around  with  heaps  of  limestone  and 
sand,  through  which  the  delver  has 
sought  the  lead.  There  is  no  culture 
around,  and  the  edifices  consist  of  the 
rude  cabin  of  the  miners*  and  primitive 
looking  smelting  furnaces  where  the 
lead  is  prepared  for  market.  A late 
visitor  gives  the  following  description: 

Every  hill  is  spotted  with  little  mounds  of 
yellow  earth,  and  is  as  full  of  holes  as  a worm- 
eaten  cheese.  Some  winding  road  at  length  brings 
you  to  the  top  of  one  of  these  bare,  bleak  hills, 
and  to  a larger  mound  of  the  same  yellowish 
earth,  with  which  the  whole  country  in  sight  is 
mottled.  On  top  of  this  mound  of  earth  stands 
a windlass,  and  a man  is  winding  up  tabs  full 
of  dirt  and  rock,  which  continually  increase  the  pile  under  his  feet.  Beneath  him,  forty, 
fifty,  a hundred  feet  under  ground,  is  the  miner.  As  we  look  around  on  every  ridge,  see 
the  windlass  men,  and  know  that  beneath  each  one  a smutty-faced  miner  is  burrowing  by 
the  light  of  a dim  candle,  let  us  descend  into  the  mines  and  see  the  miners  at  their  work, 
'fhe  wind! ass- man  makes  a loop  in  the  end  of  the  rope,  into  which  you  put  one  foot,  and, 
clasping,  at  the  same  time,  the  rope  with  one  hand,  slowly  you  begin  to  go  down  : down, 
it  grows  darker  and  darker;  a damp,  grave-like  smell  comes  up  from  below, and  you  grow 
dizzy  with  the  continual  whirling  around,  until,  when  you  reach  the  bottom  and  look  up 
at.  the  one  small  spot  of  daylight  through  which  you  came  down,  you  start  with  alarm  as 
the  great  mass  of  rocks  and  earth  over  your  head  seem  to  be  swaying  and  tumbling  in. 
You  draw  your  breath  a little  more  freely,  however,  when  you  perceive  that  it  was  only 
your  own  dizziness,  or  the  scudding  of  clouds  across  the  one  spot  of  visible  sky,  and  you 
take  courage  to  look  about  you.  T wo  or  three  dark  little  passages,  from  four  to  six  feet 
high,  and  about  three  feet  wide,  lead  oil* into  the  murky  recesses  of  the  mine  ; these  are 
called,  in  mining  parlance,  drifts.  You  listen  a little  while,  and  there  is  a dull  • thud! 
thud!  ” comes  from  each  one,  and  tells  of  something  alive  away  off  in  the  gloom,  and, 
candle  in  hand,  you  start  in  search  of  it.  You  eye  the  rocky  wa'lis  and  roof  uneasily  as, 
half  bent,  you  thread  the  narrow  passage,  until,  on  turning  some  angle  in  the  drift,  you 
catch  a glimpse  of  the  miner,  he  looks  small  arid  dark,  and  mole-like,  as  on  his  knees,  and 
pick  in  hand,  he  is  prying  from  a perpendicular  crevice  in  the  rock,  a lump  of  mineral  as 
large  as  his  head,  and  which,  by  the  light  of  his  dim  candle,  flashes  and  gleams  like  a 
huge  carbuncle  ; or,  perhaps,  it  is  a horizontal  sheet  or  vein  of  mineral,  that  presents  its 
edge  to  the  miner  ; it  is  imbedded  in  the  solid  rock,  which  must,  be  picked  and  blasted 
down  to  get  at  the  mineral.  He  strikes  the  rock  with  his  pick,  and  it  rings  as  though  lie 
h ul  struck  an  anvil.  You  can  conceive  how,  with  that  strip  of  gleaming  metal,  seeming 
1 he  a magician’s  wand,  to  beckon  him  on  and  on,  he  could  gnaw,  as  it  were,  his  narrow 
v *y  lor  hundreds  of  feet  through  the  rock.  But  large,  indeed,  you  think,  must  be  his  or- 
g n <*i  hope,  and  resolute  his  perseverance,  to  do  it  with  no  such  glittering  prize  in  sight. 
1 et  such  is  often  the  case,  and  many  a miner  has  toiled  for  years,  and  in  the  whole  time 
li.i  - u. -covered  scarcely  enough  mineral  to  pay  for  the  powder  used.  Hope,  however,  in 
tie  orc.ist  of  the  miner,  has  as  many  lives  as  a cat,  and  on  no  day,  in  all  his  toilsome 
}<■ ir  • could  you  go  down  into  his  dark  and  crooked  hole,  a hundred  feet  from  grass  and 
" Iiim*,  but  he  would  tell  you  that  he  was  “cloze  to  it  n.oit> ,”  in  a few  days  he  hoped  to 
. i lode  (pronounced  among  miners  as  though  it  was  spelled  leed),  and  so  a hrtlo 
1 oigcr  on  l a little  longer,  ami  his  life  of  toil  wears  away  while  his  work  holds  him  with  a 
la-ci’i  ision  equaled  only  by  a gamblers’  pas-ion  for  his  cards. 

l.o, i,-s  or  vri!H  of  mineral  in  the  same  vicinity  run  in  the  general  direction.  Tlmse  >;• 
tbe  \ cinity  of  (Jaletta,  run  east  and  west.  The  crevice  which  contains  the  mineral. 
u- 1 ;by  perpendicular,  and  from  1 to  ~0  feet  in  width,  extending  from  the  cap  rock,  < r u.e 
fir-t  sole!  rock  above  the  mineral,  to  uncertain  depths  below,  and  is  tilled  with  large, 
!"■’  '•  rocks,  and  a peculiar  red  dirt,  in  w hich  are  imbedded  masses  of  mineral.  I 
masses  are  made  up  cubes  like  those  formed  of  crystallization,  and  many  ot  them  as  goo- 
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metrically  correct  as  could  be  made  with  a compass  and  square.  Before  the  mineral  is 
broken,  it  is  of  the  dull  blue  color  of  lead,  but  when  broken,  glistens  like  silver.  Some- 
times caves  are  broken  into,  whose  roofs  are  frosted  over  with  calcareous  spar,  as  pure  and 
white  as  the  frost  upon  the  window  pane  in  winter,  and  from  dark  crevices'  in  the  floor 
comes  up  the  gurgling  of  streams  that  never  saw'  the  sun.  The  life  of  a miner  is  a dark 
..and  lonesome  one.  His  drift  is  narrow,  and  will  not  admit  of  two  abreast;  therefore, 
there  is  but  little  conversation,  and  no  jokes  are  bandied  about  from  mouth  to  mouth,  by 
fellow -laborers.  The  alternations  of  hope  and  disappointment  give,  in  the  course  of  years, 
a subdued  expression  to  his  countenance. 

There  are  no  certain  indications  by  which  the  miner  can  determine  the  existence  of  a 
vein  of  mineral  without  sinking  a shaft.  -Several  methods  are  resorted  to,  however.  The 
linear  arrangement  of  any  number  of  trees  that  are  a little  larger  than  the  generality  of 
their  neighbors,  is  considered  an  indication  of  an  opening  underground  corresponding  to 
their  arrangement.  Depressions  in  the  general  surface  are  also  favorable  signs,  and 
among  the  older  miners  there  are  yet  some  believers  in  the  mystic  power  of  witch-hazel 
and  the  divining  rod.  In  the  largest  number  of  cases,  however,  but  little  attention  is 
paid  to  signs  other  than  to  have  continuous  ground — that  is,  to  dig  on  the  skirts  of  a ridge 
that  is  of  good  width  on  top,  so  that  any  vein  that  might  be  discovered  would  not  run  out 
too  quickly  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge.  On  such  ground  the  usual  method  of  search  is 
by  suckering,  as  it  is  called.  The  miner  digs: a dozen  or  more  holes,  about  six  feet  deep, 
and  within  a stone’s  throw  of  each  other,  and  in  some  one  of  these  he  is  likely  to  find  a 
few  pieces  of  mineral,  the  dip  of  certain  strata  of  clay  then  indicates  the  direction  in  which 
he  is  to  continue  the  search,  in  which,  if  he  is  so  successful  as  to  strike  a lode,  his  fortune 
is  made  ; In  the  other  event,  he  is  only  the  more  certain  that  the  lucky  day  is  not 
far  off. 


North-icestern  view  of  Ruck  Island  City. 


The  view  shows  the  appearance  of  the  city  as  seen  from  Haven  port,  r.n  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  ferry  l$tu!iug  appears  on  the  left,  the  Court  House  ami  Presbyterian  Churches  on  the  ritpit. 

Kook  Island  City,  and  county  scat  of  Kook  Island  Co.,  is  situated  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  the  city  of  Davenport,  2 miles  above  the 
mouth  of  Kock  Kiver,  178  W.  by  8.,  from  Chicago,  and  131  X.  X.  W.  of 
Springfield.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Upper  Kapids  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
extend  nearly  15  miles,  and  in  low  stages  of  water  obstruct  the  passage  of 
loaded  vessels.  It  is  a flourishing  manufacturing*]>lacc,  at  the  western  ter- 
minus of  the  Chicago  and  Kock  Island  Railroad.  Pup.  I860,  5,130. 

It  derives  its  name  from  an  island  three  miles  in  length,  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  nearly  opposite  the  town.  The  principal  channel  of  the 
liver  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  while  that  on  its  eastern  side  has  been 
so  dammed  as  to  produce  a vast  water  power  above  and  a good  harbor  below. 
The  island  forms  one  of  the  capacious  buttresses  of  the  immense  railroad 
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bridge  across  the  Mississippi,  connecting  the  place  with  Davenport,  and  creates 
a junction  between  tlie  railroad  from  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Mis- 
souri Railroad  through  Iowa. 


Fort  Armstrong,  on  llock  Island, 
Lawrence,  of  the  United  States  Army. 


was  erected  in  1816,  by  Lieut.  Col. 
It.  wa3  then  in  the  heart  of  the  In- 
dian country,  and  was  the  scene 
of  many  wild  exploits,  both  be- 
fore and  during  the  continuance 
of  the  “ Black  llawk  War/’  The 
old  chief,  Black  Hawk,  was  born 
in  1768,  on  llock  Raver,  about 
three  miles  from  where  the  fort 
now  stands.  From  the  time  this 
fortification  vras  first  constructed, 
until  the  close  of  the  wrar  above 
mentioned,  this  fort  was  used  as 
a depot  of  supplies,  etc.,  and  for 
a long  time  was  commanded  by 
Col.  Z.  Taylor,  afterward  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Col.  William  Lawrence,  the  founder  of  the  fort,  arrived  here  May  10,  1S1G, 
with  the  8th  regiment  and  a company  of  riflemen.  As  soon  as  they  had 
completed  their  encampment,  he  employed  the  soldiers  to  cut  logs  and  build 
storehouses  for  the  provisions,  and  had  a bake  house  and  oven  put  up.  This 
was  the  first  regular  building  erected  at  this  point. 


FoKT  AliM.STliuNG,  Rmck  Inland. 


“The  soldiers  now  set  to  work  to  build  the  fort,  which  was  named  Fort  Arm - 
$ (rout /.  At  this  time  there  lived  a large  body  of  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  number- 
ing some  10.000,  divided  in  three  villages,  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  near 
the  foot  of  the  island  called  ‘Wanpello  Village;’  about  three  miles  south  on  the 
bank  of  Rock  River,  stood  the  famous  village  of ‘Black  Hawk,’  and  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  was  a small  village  named  after  an  old  brave,  ‘ Oshkosh .’  Upon 
the  first  arrival  of  the  troops  on  the  Island,  the  Indians  were  very  much  dissatis- 
fied, but  the  officers  took  great  pains  to  gain  their  friendship,  by  making  them 
many  presents,  and  they  soon  became  reconciled  and  were  most  excellent  neigh- 
bors. During  the  first  summer  they  would  frequently  bring  over  supplies  of  sweet 
corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  such  other  vegetables  as  they  raised,  and  present 
them  to  Mr.  Davenport,  and  the  officers,  with  the  remarks  that  they  had  raised  none, 
and  that  they  themselves  had  plenty,  invariably  refusing  to  take  any  pay.” 


The  following  account  of  the  defeat  of  Maj.  Zachary  Taylor,  at  Rock  Is- 
land, in  August  1814,  is  from  the  personal  narrative  of  Mr.  J . Shaw,  of  Wis- 
consin : 

About  two  months  after  the  capture  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Maj.  Zachary  Taylor 
came  up  the  Mississippi,  with  22  fortified  boats,  each  containing  an  average  ot 
•'bout  so  men,  under  his  command.  When  the  expedition  arrived  near  Rock  ls- 
lun  l.  it  was  discovered  that  about  4,000  Indians  had  there  collected.  The  Hritis ?i 
had  ere. -ted  n.  false,  painted  battery,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  apparently 
mount’  d with  six  twelve-pounders;  but  iu  reality  they  had  but  two  guns  with 
them,  on.'  of  which  was  entrusted  to  the  cave  of  the  Indians.  Mr.  Shaw  was  on 
board  thy  boat  with  Mr.  Taylor.  The  battle  commenced,  and  the  first  ball  trom 
the  Dritidi  guns  passed  completely  through  the  advance  boat,  on  which  was  Say- 
lor, and  h • instantly  ordered  it  to  be  put  about;  the  second  ball  cut  oil  the 
steering  oar  ol  the  next  boat  that  was  advancing,  and  a strong  wind  springing 
up  at  that  moment,  this  boat  drifted  over  the  river  to  the  western  bank,  a short 
distance  below  the  present  town  of  Davenport;  the  men  having  no  oar  to  steer 
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with,  could  not  prevent  this  occurrence.  About  1,000  Indians  immediately  took 
to  their  canoes,  and  paddled  over  the  river,  expecting,  no  doubt,  to  get  the  boat  as 
a prize,  as  she  must  inevitably  drift  into  shallow  water.  The  Indians  kept  up  a 
constant  fire  on  the  unfortunate  boat,  and  a number  of  Indians,  mounted  on  horse- 
back, came  galloping  down  the  western  shore,  with  their  guns  elevated  in  their 
right  hands,  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and  shouting  their  war-cries  in  the  most  hideous 
manner.  On  the  first  fire  from  the  British  guns,  and  immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ball  through  the  foremost  boat,  Maj.  Taylor  had  ordered  a retreat. 
Gen.  Samuel  Whiteside,  who  had  command  of  one  of  the  boats,  impelled  with  the 
natural  desire  of  assisting  the  disabled  boat,  that  was  drifting  across  the-  river,  in- 
to the  power  of  merciless  enemies,  disobeyed  the  order,  and  steered  toward  the 
disabled  craft.  When  he  approached  it,  he  called  for  “some  brave  man  to  cast  a 
cable  from  his  own  boat  on  board  of  her.”  An  individual,  named  Paul  Harpole, 
jumped  from  the ‘disabled  boat,  in  a most  exposed  situation,  caught  the  cable, and 
made  it  fust  to  the  boat.  In  less  than  a minute’s  time,  a thousand  Indians  would 
have  been  aboard  of  her;  she  was  then  in  two  and  a haif  feet  water,  among  small 
willows,  which  in  some  measure  protected  the  Indians.  Tn  the  mean  while,  Har- 
pole called  for  guns  to  he  handed  him  from  below;  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  boat 
completely  exposed;  fired  no  less  than  14  guns,  when  he  was  eventually  struck  in 
the  forehead  by  a ball;  he  pitched  forward  toward  the  Indians,  and  the  instant  he 
•struck  tiie  water,  the  savages  had  hold  of  him,  hauled  him  on  shore,  and  cut  ; hw* 
with  their  knives  into  a hundred  pieces.  All  this  was  witnessed  by  the  otheT 
boats,  and  the  crippled  boat  having  been  towed  off  into  deep  water,  the  whole*  body 
retreated,  and  descended  the  Mississippi. 

Fort  Armstrong  was  finally  evacuated  by  the  United  States  troops,  May 
4,  1836.  Col.  Davenport  had  a fine  situation  near  the  fort,  about  half  a 
mile  distant.  At  first  he  supplied  the  fort  with  provisions,  and  was  after- 
ward extensively  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade.  He  was  murdered,  at  the 
age  of  62,  while  alone  in  his  house,  on  the  island,  on  July  4,  1843,  by  a 
band  of  robbers.  The  following  account  is  from  “Wilkies’  Hist,  of  Daven- 
port, Past  and  Present : ” 

On  last  Friday  afternoon  we  were  witness  to  a strange  and  interesting  ceremony 
performed  by  the  Indians,  over  the  remains  of  Mr.  Davenport,  who  was  murdered 
at  his  residence  on  Bock  Island,  on  the  Itli  inst.  Lpon  preceding  to  the  beautiful 
spot  selected  as  his  last  resting  place,  in  the  rear  of  his  mansion  on  Book  island, 
we  found  the  war  chief  and  braves  ot  the  band  of  Fox  Indians,  then  eneamped  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  place,  reclining  on  the  grass  around  his  grave,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  planted  a white  cedar  post,  some  seven  or  eight  feet  in  hight. 

The  ceremony  began  by  two  of  the  braves  rising  and  walking  to  the  post,  upon 
which,  with  paint,  they  began  to  inscribe  certain  characters,  while  a third  brave, 
armed  with  an  emblematic  war  club,  alter  drinking  to  the  health  of  the  deceased, 
from  a cup  placed  at  the  base  of  the  post,  walked  three  times  around  the  grave,  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  at  each  revolution  delivering  a 
speech  with  sundry  gestures  and  emphatic  motions  in  the  direction  of  the  north- 
east. When  he  had  ceased,  he  passed  the  eluhto  another  brave,  who  went  through 
the  same  ceremony,  passing  but  once  around  the  grave,  and  so  in  succession  with 
each  one  of  the  braves.  This  ceremony,  doubtless,  would  appear  pantomimic  to 
one  unacquainted  with  the  habits  or  language  of  the  Indians,  but  after  a full  in- 
terpretation of  their  proceedings,  they  would  be  found  in  character  with  this  tra- 
ditionary people. 

In  walking  around  the  grave  in  a contrary  direction  to  the  course  of  the  sun, 
they  wished  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  ceremony  was  an  original  one.  In  their 
speeches  they  informed  the  Great  Spirit  that  Mr.  Davenport  was  their  friend,  and 
they  wished  the  Great  Spirit  to  open  the  door  to  him,  and  to  take  charge  of  him. 
The  enemies  whom  they  had  slain,  they  called  upon  to  act  in  capacity  of  waiters 
to  Mr.  Davenport,  in  the  spirit  hind — they  believing  that  they  have  unlimited  power 
over  the  spirits  of  those  whom  they  have  slain  in  battle.  Their  gestures  toward 
the  north-east,  were  made  in  allusion  to  their  great  enemies,  the  Sioux,  who  live 
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in  that  direction.  They  recounted  their  deeds  of  battle,  with  the  number  that 
they  had  slain  and  taken  prisoners.  Upon  the  post  were  painted,  in  hieroglyphics, 
the  number  of  the  enemy  that  they  had  slain,  those  taken  prisoners,  together  with 
the  tribe  and  station  of  the  brave.  For  instance,  the  feats  of  Wau-co-shaw-she.  the 
chief,  were  thus  portrayed:  Ten  headless  figures  were  painted,  which  signified 
that  he  had  killed  ten  men.  Four  others  were  then  addeed,  one  of  them  smaller 
than  the  others,  signifying  that  he  had  taken  four  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  a 
child.  A line  was  then  run  from  one  figure  to  another,  terminating  in  a plume, 
signifying  that  all  had  been  accomplished  by  a chief.  A fox  was  then  painted 
over  the  plume,  which  plainly  told  that  the  chief  was  of  the  Fox  tribe  of  Indians. 
These  characters  are  so  expressive,  that  if  an  Indian  of  any  tribe  whatsover  were 
to  see  them,  he  would  at  once  understand  them. 

Following  the  sign  of  Pau-tau-co-to,  who  thus  proved  himself  a warrior  of  high 
degree,  were  placed  20  headless  figures,  being  the  number  of  Sioux  that  he  had 
slain. 

The  ceremony  of  painting  the  post  was  followed  by  a feast,  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion, which  by  them  was  certainly  deemed  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. Meats,  vegetables,  and  pies,  were  served  up  in  such  profusion  that 
many  artnsful  of  the  fragments  were  carried  ofi‘ — it  being  a part  of  the  ceremony, 
which  is  religiously  observed,  that  all  the  victuals  left  upon  such  an  occasion  are 
to  be  taken  to  their  homes.  At  a dog  feast,  which  is  frequently  given  by  them- 
selves, and  to  which  white  men  are  occasionally  invited,  the  guest  is  either  obliged 
to  eat  all  that  is  piaced  before  him,  or  hire  some  other  person  to  do  so,  else  it  is 
considered  a great  breach  of  hospitality.  * 


Distant  view  of  Nauvoo. 


The  view  shows  the  appearance  of  Nauvoo,  as  it  is  approached  when  sailing  tip  the  Mississippi. 

Nauvoo,  Hancock  county,  is  103  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  from  Springfield; 
62  above  Quincy,  and  220  above  St.  Louis.  It  is  laid  out  on  an  extensive 
plan,  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sites  on  the  river  for  a city.  In  conse- 
quence of  a graceful  curve  of  the  Mississippi,  it  bounds  the  town  on  the 
north-west,  west,  and  south-west.  The  ground  rises  gradually  from  the 
water  to  a considerable  bight,  presenting  a smooth  and  regular  surface,  with 
a broad  plain  at  tbe  summit.  The  place  has  now  about  1,500  inhabitants, 
t<  e majority  of  whom  are  Germans;  there  are,  also,  French  and  American 
► et tiers.  The  inhabitants  have  fine  gardens,  wine  is  manufactured,  and  many 
cattle  are  raised. 

Nauvoo.  originally  the  village  of  Commerce,  is  noted  as  the  site  of  the  Mor- 
n‘,,n  founded  by  Joseph  Smith,  in  IS  10.  The  population,  at  one  time, 
wloMi  under  the  Mormon  rule,  was  estimated  at  about  IS, 000.  The  dwell- 
in^-i  were  mostly  log  cabins,  or  small  frame  houses.  The  great  Mormon 
Temple  the  remains  of  which  arc  still,  by  far,  the  most  conspicuous  object 
in  the  place  was  128  feet  long.  8S  feet  wide,  and  G5  feet  high  to  the  tor- 
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Dice,  ami  163  feet  to  the  top  of  the  cupola.  It  would  accommodate  an  as* 
semblage  of  3,000  persons.  It  was  built  of  polished  limestone  resembling 
marble,  and  obtained  on  the  spot.  The  architecture,  in  its  main  features, 
resembled  the  Doric.  In  the  basement  of  the  temple  was  a large  stone  basin 
or  baptistry,  supported  by  12  oxen  of  a colossal  size;  it  was  about  15  feet 
high,  altogether  of  white  stone  and  well  carved.  This  building,  at  that  time, 
without  an  equal  at.  the  west,  was  fired  October  9,  18-48,  and  for  the  most 
part  reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins. 

It  is  believed  that  Oapt.  White  erected  the  first  building  in  the  place,  a 
log  cabin  near  the  river,  about  a mile  westward  of  where  the  temple  after- 
ward stood.  Mr.  Gallard  brought  out  Capt.  White;  he  lived  in  a two  story 
house  near  the  log  cabin.  Smith,  the  Mormon,  wdien  he  first  came  to  Nauvoo, 
put  up  with  Mr.  G. : he  purchased  about  a mile  square  of  territory.  He 
built  the  Mansion  House  near  the  river.  Smith’s  widow,  who  is  described 
as  amiable  and  intelligent,  married  Maj.  Bideman.  The  Mormon  Church 
property  was  sold  to  a company  of  French  socialists,  about  GOO  in  number, 
under  M.  Cabot,  for  about  820,000.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  French 
are  leaving  the  place,  finding  that  they  can  do  better  elsewhere,  individually, 
than  by  living  in  common  with  others. 

After  the  Mormons  had  been  driven  from  Missouri,  the  people  of  Illinois 
received  them  with  great  kindness.  When  they  had  established  themselves 
at  Nauvoo,  the  legislature  granted  them  extraordinary  powers,  and  the  city 
laws,  in  some  respects,  became  superior  to  those  of  the  state.  Under  these 
laws,  difficulties  ensued.  Smith  acted  as  mayor,  general  of  the  Nauvoo  Le- 
gion, keeper  of  the  Nauvoo  Hotel,  and  as  their  religious  prophet,  "whose  will 
was  law.  Smith,  and  some  others,  forcibly  opposed  the  process  issued  against 
them  for  a riot.  The  people  were  aroused  at  their  resistance,  and  deter- 
mined that  the  warrants  should  be  executed.  In  June  1844,  some  3,000 
militia  from  the  adjacent  country,  and  bands  from  Missouri  and  Iowa,  as- 
sembled in  the  vicinity  of  Nauvoo.  Gov.  Ford  hastened  to  the  spot  to  pre- 
vent blood-shed.  On  the  24th,  Gen.  Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet,  and  his 
brother,  Gen.  Hyruin  Smith,  having  received  assurauces  of  protection  from 
the  governor,  surrendered,  and  went  peaceably  to  prison,  at  Carthage,  to 
await  their  trial  for  treason.  On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  the  guard  of  the 
jail  were  surprised  by  a mob  of  some  200  men  disguised,  who  overpowered 
them,  broke  down  the  door,  rushed  into  t lie  room  of  the  prisoners,  fired  at 
random,  severely  wounding  Taylor,  editor  of  the  Nauvoo  Neighbor.  They 
finished  by  killing  the  two  Smiths,  after  which  they  returned  to  their 
homes. 

In  Sept.  1845,  the  old  settlers  of  Hancock  county,  exasperated  by  the 
lawless  conduct  of  the  Mormons,  determined  to  drive  them  from  the  state, 
and  commenced  by  burning  their  farm  houses,  scattered  through  the  county. 
The  result  was,  that  they  were  compelled  to  agree  to  emigrate  beyond  the 
settled  parts  of  the  United  States.  On  the  16th  of  September,  1846,  the 
Anti-Mormons  took  possession  of  Nauvoo.  Whatever  doubts  might  have 
then  existed  abroad,  as  to  the  justice  of  the  course  pursued  by  them,  it  is  now 
evident  by  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Mormons,  that  they  are,  as  a people, 
governed  by  doctrines  which  render  them  too  infamous  to  dwell  in  the  heart 
of  civilized  communities. 


Itev.  Deter  Cartwright,  the  celebrated  pioneer  Methodist  itinerant  of  IUi- 
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no  15.  gives  this  amusing  account  of  an  interview  he  had  with  Joe  Smith,  the 
father  of  31  or  monism  : 

At  an  early  day  after  they  were  driven  from  3Iissouri  and  took  up  their  residence 
in  Illinois,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  become  acquainted  with  Joe  Smith,  personally,  and 
with  many  of  their  leading  men  and  professed  followers.  On  a certain  occasion  1 
foil  in  with  Joe  Smith,  and  was  formally  and  officially  introduced  to  him  in  Spring- 
field.  then  our  county  town.  We  soon  fell  into  a free  conversation  on  the  subject 
of  reiiihm,  and  3Iorinonism  in  particular.  I found  him  to  be  a very  illiterate  and 
impudent  desperado  in  morals,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  a vast  fund  of  low 


cumong. 

In  the  first  place,  he  made  his  onset  on  me  by  flattery,  and  he  laid  on  the  soft 
podder  thick  and  fast.  He  expressed  great  and  almost  unbounded  pleasure  in  the 
high  privilege  of  becoming  acquainted  with  me,  one  of  whom  he  had  heard  so 
many  great  and  good  things,  and  he  had  no  doubt  I was  one  among  God’s  noblest 
creatures,  an  honest  man.  He  believed  that  among  all  the  churches  in  the  world, 
the  Methodist  was  nearest  right,  and  that,  as  far  as  they  went,  they  were  right. 
But  they  had  stopped  short  by  not  claiming  the  gift  of  tongues,  of  prophecy,  and 
of  miracles,  and  then  quoted  a batch  of  scripture  to  prove  his  positions  correct. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  did  pretry  well  for  clumsy  Joe.  I gave  him  rope,  as  the  sail- 
ors say,  and,  indeed,  J seemed  to  lay  this  battering  unction  pleasurably  Nv  my 
soul. 

“ Indeed,”  said  Joe,  “ if  the  3Iethodists  would  only  advance  a step  or  two  further, 
they  would  take  the  world.  We  Latter-day  Saints  are  Methodists,  as  far  as  they 
have  gone,  only  we  have  advanced  further,  and  if  you  would  come  in  aud  go  with 
us,  we  could  sweep  not  only  the  Methodist  Church,  but  all  others,  and  you  would 
be  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the  Lord’s  greatest  prophets.  You  would  be  honored 
by  countless  thousands,  and  have,  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  all  that  heart 
could  wish.” 

f then  began  to  inquire  into  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  He 
explained.  1 criticized  his  explanations,  till,  unfortunately,  we  got  into  high  de- 
bate, and  he  cunningly  concluded  that  his  first  bait  would  not  take,  for  he  plainly 
saw  1 was  not  to  be  flattered  out  of  common  sense  and  honesty.  The  next  pass  he 
made  at  me  was  to  move  upon  my  fears.  He  said  that  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
the  good  and  right  way  was  evil  spoken  of,  and  that  it  was  an  awful  thing  to  fight 
against  God. 

“ Now,”  said  he,  “ if  you  will  go  with  me  to  Nauvoo,  I will  show  you  many  living 
witnesses  that  will  testify  that  they  were,  by  the  Saints,  cured  of  blindness,  lame- 


deafness,  dumbness,  and  all  the  diseases  that  human  ilesh  is  heir  to;  and  I 
will  show  you,”  said  he,  “that  we  have  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  can  speak  in  un- 
l.mr.vn  languages,  and  that  the  Saints  can  drink  any  deadly  poison,  and  it  will  not 
hurt  timm;”  and  closed  bv  saying,  “the  idle  stories  you  hear  about  us  are  noth- 
ing but  sheer  persecution.” 

I then  gave  him  the  following  history  of  an  encounter  I had  at  a camp-meeting 
»n  Morgan  county,  some  time  before,  with  some  of  his  Mormons,  and  assured  him 
1 ‘’”u!d  prove  all  I said  by  thousands  that  were  present. 

L.<*  gamp  iheeting  was  numerously  attended,  and  we  had  a good  and  gracious 
W'-tk  ot  religion  going  on  among  the  people.  On  Saturday  there  came-  some 
• t°r.  ^ur,non8  to  the  meeting.  During  the  intermission  after  the  eleven 
e niton,  they  cellected  in  one  corner  of  the  encampment,  and  began  to 
■ -ang  well.  As  fast  as  the  people  rose  from  their  dinners  they  drew  up 


nr.g,  (; 

l"  ‘ ' ‘‘I  ringing,  and  the  scattering  crowd  drew  until  a largo  company  sur- 
i’1  1 * 1.  was  busy  regulating  matters  connected  with  the  meeting.  At 

It  ngt h.  ; ’ ’ ~ ' ■ 

It  van  t« 

«fl!H  <‘f 


•ording,  I have  no  doubt,  to  a preconcerted  plan,  an  old  lady  Mormon 
naif,  and  after  shouting  a while  she  swooned  away  and  fell  into  the 
f hu-band.  The  old  man  proclaimed  that  his  wile  had  gone  into  a 
, ’•  ;l!l  ! t - at  when  she  came  to  she  would  speak  in  un  unknown  tongue,  and 

t.mt  if  vtot.ld  interpret  This  proclamation  produced  considerable  excitement, 
an  I tie  multitude  crowded  thick  around.  Presently  the  old  lady  arose  and  be- 
gan to  fj  "ak  in  un  unknown  tongue,  sure  enough. 
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Just  then  inv  attention  was  called  to  the  matter.  I saw  in  one  moment  that 
the  whole  maneuver  was  intended  to  bring  tiie  Mormons  into  notice,  and  break  up 
the  good  of  our  meeting,  i advanced,  instantly,  toward  the  crowd,  and  asked  the 
people  to  give  way  and  let  me  in  to  this  old  lady,  who  was  then  being  held  in  the 
arms  of  her  husband.  I came  right  up  to  them,  and  took  hold  of  her  arm,  and  or- 
dered her  peremptorily  to  hush  that  gibberish  ; that  I would  have  no  more  of  it;  that 
it  was  presumptuous,  and  blasphemous  nonsense.  I stopped  very  suddenly  her 
unknown  tongue.  She  opened  her  eyes,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said: 

“ My  dear  friend,  I have  a message  directly  from  God  to  you.”  I stopped  her 
short,  and  said,  41  1 will  have  none  of  your  messages.  If  God  can  speak  through 
no  better  medium  than  an  old,  hypocritical,  lying  woman,  I will  hear  nothing  of 
it.”  Her  husband,  who  was  to  be  the  interpreter  of  her  message,  flew  into  a mightv 
rage,  and  said,  ‘‘Sir,  this  is  my  wife,  and  1 will  defend  her  at  the  risk  of  my  life.*’ 
I replied,  “Sir,  this  is  my  camp-meeting , and  1 will  maintain  the  good  order  of  it 
at  the  risk  of  my  life.  If  this  is  your  wife,  take  her  off  from  here,  and  clear  your- 
selves in  live  minutes,  or  1 will  have  you  under  guard.” 

The  old  lady  slipped  out  and  was  off  quickly.  The  old  man  stayed  a little,  and 
began  to  pour  a tirade  of  abuse  on  me.  I stopped  him  short,  and  said,  “Isofc  an- 
other word  of  abuse  from  you,  sir.  1 have  no  doubt  you  are  an  old  thief,* and  if 
your  back  was  examined,  no  doubt  you  carry  the  marks  of  the  cowhide  for  your 
villainy.”  And  sure  enough,  as  if  1 had  spoken  by  inspiration,  he,  in  some  of  the 
old  states,  had  been  lashed  to  the  whipping-post  for  stealing,  and  I tell  you,  the'  old 
man  began  to  think  other  persons  had  visions  besides  his  wife,  but-  he  was  very 
clear  from  wishing  to  interpret  my  unknown  tongue.  To  cap  the  climax,  a young 
gentleman  stepped  up  and  said  he  had  no  doubt  all  I said  of  this  old  man  was  true, 
and  much  more,  for  he  had  caught  him  stealing  corn  out  of  his  father’s  crib.  By 
this  time,  such  was  the  old  man’s  excitement,  that  the  great  drops  of  sweat  ran 
down  his  face,  and  he  called  out, 

t crowd  me,  gentlemen,  it  is  mighty  warm." 

Said  I,  “ Open  the  way,  gentlemen,  and  let  him  out.”  When  the  way  was 
opened,  I cried,  “ Now  start,  and  don’t  show  your  face  here  again,  nor  one  of  the 
Mormons.  If  you  do,  you  will  get  Lynch's  law"  They  all  disappeared,  and  our 
meeting  went  on  prosperously,  a great  many  were  converted  to  God,  and  the  church 
was  much  revived  and  built  up  in  her  holy  faith. 

My  friend,  Joe  Smith,  became  very  restive  before  I got  through  with  my  narra- 
tive; and  v'hen  1 closed,  his  wrath  boiled  over,  and  he  cursed  me  in  the  name  of 
his  God, .and  said,  “ 1 will  show  you,  sir,  that  I will  raise  up  a government  in  these 
United  States  which  will  overturn  the  present  government,  and  I will  raise  up  a 
new  religion  that  will  overturn  every  other  form  of  religion  in  this  country  !” 
“Yes,”  said  1,  “ Uncle  Joe,  but  my  Bible  tells  me  ‘the  bloody  and  deceitful  mar. 
shall  not  live  out  half  his  days/  and  l expect  the  Lord  will  send  the  devil  after  you 
some  of  these  days,  and  take  you  out  of  the  way.” 

“No,  sir,”  said  ho,  “1  shall  live  and  prosper,  while  you  will  die  in  your  sins.” 
“Well,  sir,”  said  I,  “if  you  live  and  prosper,  you  must  quit  your  stealing  and 
abominable  whoredoms ! ” 

Thus  we  parted,  to  meet  no  iuore  on  earth;  for,  in  a few  years  after  this,  an 
outraged  and  deeply  injured  people  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  killed 
him,  and  drove  the  Mormons  from  the  state.  They  should  lie  considered  and 
treated  as  outlaws  in  every  country  and  clime.  The  two  great  political  parties 
in  the  state  were  nearly  equal,  and  these  wretched  Mormons,  for  several  years, 
held  the  balance  of  power,  and  they  were  always  in  market  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  I have  often  been  put  to  the  blush  to  see  our  demagogues  and  stump  orators, 
from  both  political  parties,  courting  favors  from  the  Mormons,  to  gain  a triumph  in 
an  election. 

Great  blame  has  been  attached  to  the  state,  the  citizens  of  Hancock  county,  in 
which  Nauvoo  is  situated,  as  well  as  ot-lior  adjoining  counties,  for  the  part  they 
acted  in  driving  the  Mormons  from  among  them.  But  it  should  he  remembered 
they  had  no  redress  at  law,  for  it  is  beyond  nil  doubt  that  tho  Mormons  would 
swear  anything,  true  or  false.  They  stole  the  stock,  plundered  and  burned  tho 
houses  and  barns  ol  tho  citizens,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  privately  murdered 
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gome  of  the  best  people  in  the  county;  and  owing  to  the  perjured  evidence  sd- 
vrays  at  their  command,  it  was  impossible  to  have  any  legal  redress.  If  .it  had 
not  been  lor  this  state  of  things,  Joe  Smith  would  not  have  been  killed,  and 
they  would  not  have  been  driven  with  violence  from  the  state.  Repeated  efforts 
were  made  to  get  redress  for  these  wrongs  and  outrages,  but  all  to  no  purpose; 
and  the  wonder  is,  how  the  people  bore  as  long  as  they  did  with  the  outrageous 
villainies  practiced  on  them,  without  a resort  to  violent  measures. 


Joliet  is  a thriving  town,  the  county  seat  of  Will  co.,  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Des  Plaines  River,  and  on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  148 
miles  X.  E.  by  X.  from  Springfield,  280  from  Detroit,  and  40  S.  W.  from 
Chicago.  It  was  formerly  known  on  the  maps  as  “ McGee’s  mill  dam.” 
Ou  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  the  city  extends  over  a plain  of  considerable 
extent,  rising  as  it  recedes  from  the  river.  Upon  the  western  side  the  land 
is  formed  into  bluffs,  beneath  which  is  one  of  the  principal  streets.  It 
is  an  important  station  on  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island,  and  the  Chicago, 
Alton,  and  St.  Louis  Railroads,  and  is  connected  directly  with  the  east  by 
Joliet  and  Northern  (cut-off)  Railroads.  The  river  affords  valuable  water 
power  for  mills.  It  is  the  center  of  considerable  commerce,  several  manu- 
factories; and  in  its  vicinity  is  a rich  farming  country,  and  valuable  quar- 
ries of  building  stone.  The  new  state  penitentiary  is  in  the  vicinity.  Popu- 
ation  about  7,000. 

•Tol'.et  received  its  name  from  Mt.  Joliet,  a mound  supposed  to  be  an  arti- 
ficial elevation,  situated  about  two  and  a half  miles  S.  W.  of  the  court  house 
in  this  place,  and  so  called  from  Louis  Joliet,  who  was  born  of  French  pa- 
rents, at  Quebec,  in  1G73.  He  was  commissioned  by  M.  de  Frontenac  io 
diM'over  the  Great  River,  some  affluents  of  which  had  been  visited  by  mis- 
sionaries and  traders.  Joliet  chose,  for  his  companion,  Father 
whose  name  was  thus  connected  with  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi. 


Th< 
alkouc 
erected  b 
hit  of  tli 


•filings  erected  in  this  place  was  a log  liou.se  built  hv  Charles  K "'  h 
tile  n irth-west  of  the  court  house,  back  of  the  bluff,  and  the  h-uiso 
n**s  Motive,  front  Kentucky,  near  the  National  Hotel.  The  original 
"n  was  laid  out  bv  James  1>.  Campbell,  in  1X34.  West  Joliet,  1,7 


Martin  11  Ikunmund,  in  Jan.  iS.Vi;  East  Joliet  by  Albert  W.  Uoweu.  in  IVb.  I'J 
isineo  which  time  many  additions  have  been  made.  The  city  of  Juliet  was  itieo 
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poratcd  in  1852.  The  first  house  of  worship  was  erected  by  the  Methodists,  in 
1838,  about  15  rods  south-west  of  the  court  house:  it  is  now  used  for  an  engine 
house.  The  Catholic  Church,  still  standing,  was  commenced  the  next  year.  The 
first  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  1838,  their  house  was  erected  in  1857. 
The  Congregational  Church  was  organized  in  1844;  the  present  Congregational 
and  Methodist  Church  buildings  were  erected  in  1857.  The  Universalists 
erected  their  first  house  in  1845;  the  Baptists  about  1855. 

The  Joliet  Courier,  now  called  Joliet  Signal,  was  first  printed  by  Gregg  and 
Hudson,  about  1830  or  ’37 ; the  True  Democrat,  the  second  paper,  was  established 
in  1847,  by  A.  Mackintosh,  from  NeAY  York.  The  first  regular  school -house,  a 
stone  building  now  standing  in  Clinton-street,  was  built  in  1843,  at  a cost  of 
$700,  considered  at  that  time  an  extravagant  expenditure.  Among  the  first 
settlers  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  were  Dr.  Albert  W.  .Bowen,  from  N.  Ah,  the 
first  physician;  Edward  Perkins,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. ; Robert  Shoemaker,  Thomas 
Blackburn,  Richard  Hobbs,  from  Ohio;  Joel  A.  Matteson,  since  governor  of  the 
state  ; Daniel  Wade,  of  Penn.,  and  Lyman  White,  of  N.  Y.  On  the  west  side,  Mar- 
tin H.  Demmond,  from  N.  Y. ; James  McKee,  or  Gee,  from  Kentucky;  John  Cur- 
ry, G.  II.  Woodruff,  Deac.  Josiah  Beaumont,  John  J.  Garland,  Deac.  Chauncy, 
from  N.  Y. ; Charles  Clement,  from  New  Hampshire,  and  R.  J.  Cunningham,  from 
Maryland. 

La  Salle , is  a flourishing  city,  on  the  right  bank  of  Illinois  Riverr  at  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation,  one  mile  above  Peru,  and  at  the  terminus  of 
the  Illinois  Canal,  100  miles  long,  connecting  it  with'  Chicago.  It  has  a 
ready  communication,  both  with  the  northern  and  southern  markets,  by  rail- 
road, canal  and  river,  the  latter  of  which  is  navigable  at  all  stages  of  water. 
At  this  point  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  crosses  ‘the  Chicago  and  Rock 
Island  Railroad.  This  place  has  great  facilities  for  trade  and  manufactures. 
A substantial  railroad  bridge,  900  feet  in  length,  crosses  the  Illinois  at  La 
Salle.  An  extensive  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  is  in 
operation  here,  under  the  charge  of  a French  gentleman.  Large  warehouses 
line  the  river  bank,  and  the  dwellings  occupy  the  high  bluffs  a little  back. 
The  surrounding  country  is  highly  productive,  and  contains  extensive  be'ds 
of  bituminous  coal,  which  is  extensively  mined.  The  city  of  Peru  received 
its  charter  in  1851:  it  is  separated  from  La  Salle  by  only  an  imaginary  line. 
Its  manufacturing  interests  are  well  developed.  The  two  cities  are  in  effect 
one,  so  far  as  regards  advantages  of  business,  and  are  nearly  equal  in  popu- 
lation. Peru  and  La  Sall.e  have  several  fine  educational  institutions,  11 
churches,  5 weekly  newspapers,  and  about  7,000  inhabitants. 

Dixon , tbe  capital  of  Lee  county,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of 
Rock  River,  at  the  junction  of  a branch  of  the  Galena  Railroad,  with  the 
Illinois  Central,  9S  miles  west  of  Chicago.  It  has  about  5,000  inhabitants. 

Dunlcith , a smaller  town,  is  the  north-western  terminus  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  on  the  Mississippi  opposite  Dubuque. 

Kankakee  City  is  a fine  town  of  3,500  inhabitants,  5G  miles  south  of  Chi- 
cago, on  Kankakee  River  and  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  at  a spot  that  a 
few  years  since  had  not  a single  dwelling. 

S t . Anne , on  the  Central  Railroad,  in  Kankakee  county,  is  a colony  of 
800  French  Canadian  emigrants,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Father  Chiniquy, 
originally  a Catholic  priest,  who,  with  his  people,  have  embraced  Protest- 
antism. Each  settler  has  about  40  acres,  and  their  farms  are  laid  along  par- 
allel roads,  at  right  angles  to  the  railroad.  They  exhibit  signs  of  careful 
cultivation,  and  the  village  and  church  of  the  colony  are  prettily  situated 
near  the  woods  on  the  riverside.  In  t ho  three  years  prior  to  1800,  the  crops 
6f  these  people  were  cut  off,  aud  but  for  benevolent  aid  they  would  have  per- 
ished from  famine. 
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Decatur,  in  Macon  county,  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central  with  the 
Toledo,  Wabash  and  Great  Western  railroad,  is  a substantial,  thriving  little 
city,  within  a few  miles  of  the  geographical  center  of  the  state.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a large  internal  trade  and  extensive  domestic  manufactures,  and  has 
about  GOGO  inhabitants.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  create  it  the  state 
capital. 

Vandal ia,  capital  of  Fayette  county,  is  on  Kankakee  River  and  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  80  miles  south-easterly  from  Springfield.  It  was  laid  out 
in  ISIS,  and  until  1S36  was  the  capital  of  Illinois.  It  is  a small  village. 

Sandoval  is  a new'  town,  on  the  prairies,  230  miles  from  Chicago,  and  60 
from  St.  Louis.  It  is  a great  railroad  center,  at  the  point  where  intersect  the 
Illinois  Central  and  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroads.  “Here  east  meets  west, 
and  north  meets  south  in  the  thundering  conflict  of  propulsive  motionr  energy 
and  speed.” 

Elgin,  Waukegan,  St.  Charles , Sterling , Moline , Naperville , Urban  a,  Bd- 
v'abre , Batavia , Aurora,  Abingdon,  Macomb,  Belleville^  Sycamore,  and  0 Ha- 
ir a are  all  thriving  towns,  mostly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  the  largest 
of  which  may  have  5,000  inhabitants. 

A few  miles  below  Ottawa,  on  the  Illinois  River,  are  the  picturesque  liights 
of  the  Illinois,  called  the  Starved  Rock  and  the  Lover  s Leap.  Starved  Rock 
is  a grand  perpendicular  limestone  cliff,  150  feet  in  higlit.  It  was  named  in 
memory  of  the  Lite  of  a party  of  Illinois  Indians,  who  died  on  the  rock 
from  thirst,  when  besieged  by  the  Pottawatomies.  Lover’s  Leap  is  a pre- 
cipitous ledge  just  above  Starved  Rock,  and  directly  across  the  river  is 
Buffalo  Rock,  a higlit  of  100  feet.  This  eminence,  though  very  steep  on  the 
water  side,  slopes  easily  inland.  The  Indians  were  wont  to  drive  the  buffa- 
loes in  frightened  herds  to  and  over  its  awful  brink. 
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MISCELLANIES. 

THE  BLACK  HAWK  WAR. 

The  following  account  of  the  “ Black  Hawk  war”  is  taken  from  Mr.  Peck’s 
edition  of  Perkins’  Annals: 

In  the  year  1804,  Gen.  Harrison  made  a treaty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes — two 
tribes  united  as  one — by  which  they  ceded  the  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the 
United  States;  hut  to  these  lands  they  had  no  original  right,  even  in  the  Indian 
sense,  as  they  were  intruders  on  the  country  of  the  Sauteaurs  and  lowas.  By  this 
treaty,  they  were  permitted  to  reside  and  hunt  upon  these  lands,  until  sold  for  set- 
tlement by  the  government. 

This  treaty  was  reconfirmed  by  the  Indians,  in  the  years  1815  and  1816.  Black 
Hawk,  who  was  vever  a chief,  but  merely  an  Indian  brave , collected  a few  disaf- 
fected spirits,  and  refusing  to  attend  the  negotiations  of  1816,  went  to  Canada, 
proclaimed  himself  and  party  British,  and  received  presents  from  them. 

The  treaty  of  1804,  was  again  ratified  in  1822,  by  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  in  “full 
council,”  at  Fort  Armstrong.  Kock  Island,  on  the  Mississippi.  In  1825,  another 
treaty  was  held  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  with  the  Indians,  by  William  Clark  and  Lewis 
Cass,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a peace  between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the 
Chippewas  and  the  lowas  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sioux  and  Dacotahs  on  the 
other.  Hostilities  continuing,  the  United  States,  in  1827,  interfered  between  the 
contending  tribes.  This  offended  the  Indians,  who  thereupon  murdered  two  whites 
in  the  vicinity  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  attacked  two  boats  on  the  Mississippi,  con- 
veying supplies  to  Fort  Swelling,  and  killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  crews. 
Upon  this,  Gen.  Atkinson  marched  into  the  Winnebago  country,  and  made  prison- 
ers of  Bed  Bird  and  six  others,  who  were  imprisoned  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  A part 
of  those  arrested,  were  convicted  on  trial,  and  in  December  of  the  following  year 
(182.8)  executed.  Among  those  discharged  for  want  of  proof,  was  Black  Hawk, 
then  about  sixty  years  of  age. 

About  this  time,  the  president  issued  a proclamation,  according  to  law,  and  the 
country,  about  the  mouth  of  Kock  River,  which  had  been  previously  surveyed, 
was  sold,  and  the  year  following,  wras  taken  possession  of  by  American  families. 
Some  time  previous  to  this,  after  the  death  of  old  Quashquame,  Keokuk  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  Sac  nation.  The  United  States  gave  due  notice  to  the  Indians 
to  leave  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  Keokuk  made  the  same  proclama- 
tion to  the  Sacs,  and  a portion  of  the  nation,  with  their  regular  chiefs,  with  Keo- 
kuk at  their  head,  peaceably  retired  across  the  Mississippi.  Up  to  this  period. 
Black  Hawk  continued  his  annual  visits  to  Malden,  and  received  his  annuity  for 
allegiance  to  the  British  government,  lie  would  not  recognize  Keokuk  as  chief, 
but  gathered  about  him  all  the  restless  spirits  of  his  tribe,  many  of  whom  were 
young,  and  tired  with  the  ambition  of  becoming  “ braves,”  and  set  up  himself  for  a 
chief  * 

Black  Hawk  was  not  a Pontiac,  or  a Tecumseh.  He  had  neither  the  talent  nor 
the  influence  to  form  any  comprehensive  scheme  of  action,  yet  he  made  an  abor- 
tive attempt  to  unite  all  the  Indians  of  the  west,  from  Kock  River  to  Mexico,  in  a 
war  against  the  United  States. 

Still  another  treaty,  and  the  seventh  in  succession,  was  made  with  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  on  the  35th  of  July,  3830,  in  which  they  again  confirmed  the  preceding 
treaties,  and  promised  to  remove  from  Illinois  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  was  no  new  cession,  but  a recognition  of  the  former  treaties  by 
the  proper  authorities  of  the  nation,  and  a renewed  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the  United 
States. 

During  all  this  time,  Black  Hawk  was  gaining  accessions  to  liis  party.  Like 
Tecumseh,  he,  too.  had  his  Prophet — whose  influence  over  the  superstitious  savages 
was  not  without  effect 

In  1830,  an  arrangement  was  made  3>y  the  Americans  who  had  purchased  the 
land  above  the  mouth  of  Kock  River,  and  the  Indians  that  remained,  to  live  as 
neighbors,  the  latter  cultivating  their  old  fields.  Their  inclogures  consisted  of 
stakes  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  small  poles  tied  with  strips  of  bark  transversely. 
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I r. .linns  left  for  their  summer’s  hunt,  end  returned  when  their  corn  was  in 
the  milk — gathered  it,  and  turned  their  horses  into  the  fields  cultivated  hv  th  * 
Americans,  to  gather  their  crop.  Some  depredations  were  committed  on  their  h 
and  other  property.  The  Indians  departed  on  their  winter’s  hunt,  hut  returned 
early  in  the  spring  of  1831,  under  the  guidance  of  Black  Hawk,  and  committed 
depredations  on  the  frontier  settlements.  Their  leader  was  a canning,  shrewd  In- 
dian. and  trained  his  party  to  commit  various  depredations  on  the  property  of  the 
frontier  inhabitants,  but  not  to  attack,  or  kill  any  person.  His  policy  was  to  pro- 
voke the  Americans  to  make  war  on  him,  and  thus  seem  to  fight  in  defense  of  In- 
dian rights,  and  the  “graves  of  their  fathers.”  Numerous  affidavits,  from  persons 
of  unquestionable  integrity,  sworn  to  before  the  proper  officers,  were  made  out  and 
sent  to  Gov,  Reynolds,  attesting  to  these  and  many  other  facts. 

Black  Hawk  had  about  five  hundred  Indians  in  training,  with  horses,  well  pro- 
vided with  arms,  and  invaded  the  state  of  Illinois  with  hostile  designs.  These  facts 
were  known  to  the  governor  and  other  officers  of  the  state.  Consequently,  Gov. 
Reynolds,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1831,  made  a call  for  volunteers, -and  -communicated 
the  facts  to  Gen.  Gaines,  of  this  military  district,  and  made  a call  for  regular  troops. 
The  state  was  invaded  by  a hostile  band  of  savages,  under  an  avowed  enemy  of 
the  United  States.  The  military  turned  out  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred  or 
more,  on  horseback,  and  under  command  of  the  late  Gen.  Joseph  Duiiean, marched 
to  Rock  River. 

The  regular  troops  went  up  the  Mississippi  in  June.  Black  Hawk  and  his  men, 
alarmed  at  this  formidable  appearance,  recrossed  the  Mississippi,  sent  a white  flag, 
and  made  a treaty,  in  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  furnish  them  a large 
amount  of  corn  and  other  necessaries,  if  they  would  observe  the  treaty. 

In  the  spring  of  1832,  Black  Hawk,  with  his  party,  again  crossed  the  Mississippi 
to  the  valley  of  Rock  River,  notwithstanding  he  was  warned  against  doing  so  by 
Gen.  Atkinson,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Armstrong?  in  Rock  Island.  Troops,  both 
regular  and  militia,  were  at  once  mustered  and  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  native 
band.  Among  the  troops  was  a party  of  volunteers  under  Major  Stillman,  who,  on 
the  14th  of  May,  was  out  on  a tour  of  observation,  and  close  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  savages.  On  that  evening,  having  discovered  a party  of  Indians,  the  whites 
galloped  forward  to  attack  the  savage  band,  but  were  met  with  so  much  energy  and 
determination,  that. ‘they  took  to  their  heels  in  utter  consternation.  The  whites 
wer^t  1 75  in  number;  the  Indians  from  five  to  six  hundred.  Of  this  party,  twenty- 
five  followed  the  retreating  battalion,  after  night  for  several  miles.  Eleven  whites 
were  killed  and  shockingly  maDgled,  and  several  wounded.  Some  four  or  five  In- 
dians were  known  to  be  killed.  This  action  was  at  Stillman’s  run,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Ogle  county,  about  twenty-five  miles  above  Dixon. 

t Reace  was  now  hopeless,  and  although  Keokuk,  the  legitimate  chief  of  the  na- 
tion, controlled  a majority,  the  temptation  of  war  and  plunder  was  too  strong  for 
those  who  followed  Black  Hawk. 


On  the  21st  of  May,  a party  of  warriors,  about  seventy  in  number,  attacked  the 
Indian  Creek  settlement  in  La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  killed  fifteen  persons,  and  took 
two  young  women  prisoners;  these  were  afterward  returned  to  their  friends,  late 
in  July,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Winnebagoes.  On  the  following  day,  a party 
of  “pies  was  attacked  and  four  of  them  slain,  and  other  massacres  followed. 
Meanwhile  3,000  Illinois  militia  had  been  ordered  out,  who  rendezvoused  upon  tho 
2'  [!i  oj  June,  near  Peru ; these  inarched  forward  to  the  Rock  River,  where  they 
« joined  by  the  United  States  troops,  the  whole  being  under  command  of  Gen. 
A tkinyon  Six  hundred  mounted  men  wore  also  ordered  out,  while  Gen.  S8cott, 
xv’ii  nine  companies  of  artillery,  hastened  from  t lie  seaboard  by  the  way  of  the 
< hicago,  moving  with  such  celerity  that  some  of  his  troops,  we  are  told, 
■'  1 1,800  miles  in  eighteen  days;  passing  in  that  time  from  Fort  M<  n- 
r'"''  ‘'!l  t "*  Chesapeake,  to  Chicago.  Long  before  the  artillerists  could  reach  U.e 
l‘c'*,lr  !l,'Lon,  however,  the  western  troops  had  commenced  the  conflict  in  earn- 
c>t,  and  b -ton*  they  did  reach  the  field,  had  closed  it.  On  the  2 lth  of  June.  L >■  * 
lt.i\G  urn]  his  two  hundred  warriors  were  repulsed  by  Major  Deminfc,  with  hut  enc 
hundre  l and  lilty  militia:  this  skirmish  took  place  between  Rock  River  and  <•  - 
lena.  lhe  army  then  continued  to  move  up  /lock  River,  near  the  heads  of  v>h:  i , 
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it  was  understood  that  the  main  party  of  the  hostile  Indians  was  collected  ; and 
U3  provisions  were  scarce,  and  hard  to  convey  in  such  a country,  a detachment  was 
sent  forward  to  Fort  Winnebago,  at  the  portage  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox 
Rivers,  to  procure  supplies.  This  detachment,  hearing  of  Black  Hawk’s  army, 
pursued  and  overtook  them  on  the  21st  of  July,  near  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  tlie  Blue  Mounds.  Gen.  Henry,  who  commanded  the  party, 
formed  with  his  troops  three  sides  of  a hollow  square,  and  in  that  order  received 
the  attack  of  the  Indians ; two  attempts  to  break  the  ranks  were  made  by  the  na- 
tives in  vain  ; and  then  a general  charge  was  made  by  the  whole  body  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  with  such  success  that,  it  is  said,  fifty-two  of  the  red  men  were  left  dead 
upon  the  field,  while  but  one  American  was  killed  and  eight  wounded. 

Before  this  action,  Henry  had  sent  woi;d  of  his  motions  to  the  main  army,  by 
whom  he  was  immediately  rejoined,  and  on  the  23th  of  July,  the  whole  crossed  the 
Wisconsin  in  pursuit  of  Black  Hawk,  who  was  retiring  toward  the  Mississippi. 
Upon  the  bank  of  that  river,  nearly  opposite  the  Upper  Iowa,  the  Indians  were 
overtaken  and  again  defeated,  on  the  2d  of  August,  with  a loss  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  while  of  the  whites  but  eighteen  fell.  This  battle  entirely  broke  the 
power  of  Black  Hawk;  he  lied,  hut  was  seized  by  the  Winnebagoes,  and  upon  the 
27th,  was  delivered  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  at  Prairie  dii  Chien. 

Gen.  Scott,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  was  contending  with  a worse 
than  Indian  foe.  The  Asiatic  cholera,  bad  just  readied  Canada;  passing  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Detroit,  it  overtook  the  western  bound  armament,  and  thenceforth 
the  camp  became  a hospital.  On.  the  Sth  of  July,  his  thinned  ranks  landed  at  Fort 
Dearborn  or  Chicago,  but  it  was  late  in  August  before  they  reached  the  Mississippi. 
The  number  of  that  band  who  died  from  the  cholera,  must  have  been  at  least  seven 
times  as  great  as  that  of  all  who  fell  in  battle.  There  were  several  other  skir- 
mishes of  the  troops  with  the  Indians,  and  a number  of  individuals  murdered; 
making  in  all  about  seventy-live  persons  killed  in  these  actions,  or  murdered  on  the 
frontiers. 

In  September,  the  Indian  troubles  were  closed  by  a treaty,  which  relinquished 
to  the  white  men  thirty  millions  of  acres  of  land,  for  which  stipulated  annuities 
were  to  be  paid;  constituting  now  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  to 
which  the  only  real  claini  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  was  their  depredations  on  the 
unoffending  lowas,  about  140  years  since.  To  Keokuk  and  his  party,  a reserva- 
tion of  forty  miles  square  was  given,  in  consideration  of  his  fidelity;  while  Black 
Hawk  and  his  family  were  sent  as  hostages  to  Fort  Monroe,  in  the  Chesapeake, 
where  they  remained  until  June,  1833.  The  chief  afterward  returned  to  his  na- 
tive wilds,  where  he  died. 

CAVE  IX-ROCIC. 

On  the  Ohio  River,  in  Hardin  county,  a few  miles  above  'Elizabethtown,  near  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  state,  is  a famous  cavern,  known  as  Cave-in-Roek.  Its 
entrance  is  a seini-circular  arch  of  about  80  feet  span  and  25  feet  in  bight,  and 
ascending  gradually  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  it  penetrates  to  the  distance  of 
nearly  200  feet.  This  cave,  in  early  times,  was  the  terror  of  the  boatmen  on  the 
Ohio,  for  it  was  one  of  the  haunts  of  Mason  and  his  band  of  outlaws,  whose  acts 
of  murder  upon  travelers  through  the  wilderness  are  elsewhere  detailed  in  this 
work.  The  pioneers  of  the  west  suffered  greatly  from  the  desperadoes,  who  in- 
fested the  country  in  the  early  stages  of  its  history.  And  there  have  not  been 
wanting,  even  in  more  recent  times,  instances  in  which  bands  of  villains  have  been 
formed  to  set  all  law  at  defiance  by  preying  upon  society. 

About  the  year  1820,  the  southern  counties  of  Illinois  contained  a gang  of  horse 
thieves,  so  numerous  and  well  organized  as  to  defy  punishment  bv  legal  means,  un- 
til a company  of  citizens  was  formed,  called  *•  regulators,”  who,  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  at  last  drove  the  felons  from  the  neighborhood.  In  1841,  a gang 
of  these  scoundrels  existed  in  Ogle  county  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  Rock  River  coun- 
try. Wm.  Cullen  Bryant  was  traveling  there  at  the  time,  and  in  his  published 
volume  of  letters,  gives,  substantially,  this  narrative  of  their  operations  : 

The  thieves  were  accustomed  to  select  the  best  animals  from  the  drove,  and  these 
were  passed  from  one  station  to  another,  until  they  arrived  at  some  distant  market, 
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^H*kro  fhov  were  sold.  They  had  their  regular  lines  of  communication  from  Wis- 
consin U>  St.  Louis,  and  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Mississippi.  In  Ogle  county,  i:  is 
*aid  th>  v had  a justice  of  the  peace  and  a constable  among  their  associates,  ami 
they  contrived  always  to  secure  a friend  on  the  jury  whenever  one  of  tlo  ir  nurn- 
oor  was  tried.  Trial  after  trial  had  taken  place  at  Dixon,  the  county  scat,  and  it 
had  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  a conviction  on  the  clearest  evidence,  until  in 


Cave-in- fiock,  on  the  Ohio. 


-April  of  this  year,  when  two  horse  thieves  being  on  trial,  eleven  of  the  jury  threat- 
ened the  twelfth  juror  with  a taste  of  the  cowskin,  unless  he  would  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  Re  did  so,  and  the  men  were  condemned.  Before  they  were 
removed  to  the  state  prison,  the  court  house,  a fine  building,  just  erected  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $20,000,  was  burnt  down,  and  the  jail  was  m flames,  but  luckily  they 
were  extinguished  without  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners.  Such,  at  length,  be- 
came the  feeling  of  insecurity,  that  300  citizens  of  Ogle,  De  Kalb  and  YY  innebago 
counties  formed  themselves  into  a company  of  volunteers,  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing the  country  of  these  scoundrels.  The  patrons  of  the  thieves  lived  at  some 
of  the  finest  groves,  where  they  owned  large  farms.  Ten  or  twenty  stolen  horses 


would  he  brought  to  one  of  these  places  of  a night,  and  before  sunrise,  the  despera- 
does employed  to  steal  them  were  again  mounted  and  on  their  way  to  some  other 
station.  In  breaking  up  these  haunts,  the  regulators  generally  proceeded  with 
S'mi"  of  the  formalities  commonly  used  in  administering  justice,  the  accused  being 
allowed  to  make  a defense,  and  witnesses  examined  both  for  and  against  him. 

At  this  time,  there  lived  at  Washington  Grove,  in  Ogle  county,  one  Bridge,  a no- 
I'Wio'.n  confederate  and  harborer  of  horse  thieves  and  counterfeiters.  In  .July  two 
ii'-r-e  thieves  had  been  flogged,  and  Bridge  received  a notice  from  the  regulators 
that  he  must  leave  the  county  by  the  1 7th,  or  become  a proper  subject  forth- 
■ vrw.t  l.uv.  i hereupon  he  came  into  Dixon,  and  asked  for  assistance  to  defend 
bn  p.-r- >n  and  dwelling  from  the  lawless  violence  of  these  men.  The  people  of 
■ n came  together,  and  passed  a resolution  to  the  effect  that  they  fully  np- 
| n .H  «u  wh.it  the  association  had  done,  and  that  they  allowed  Mr.  Bridj's  the 
t- »m  < i l mr  hours  to  depart  from  the  town.  lie  went  away  immediately,  an  1 in 
gr-  i*  t r • • j .dati-.n,  but  made  preparations  to  defend  himself.  He  kept  2<>  armed 
m-  n a . nit  his  j ■ i : i * • s lot-  two  days,  hut  thinking,  at  last,  that  the  regulators  did  not 

i i m to  carry  their  threats  into  execution,  he  dismissed  them.  The  regulators 
cu  oo-'jtienrlv  removed  his  family,  and  demolished  his  dwelling. 

* ot  lung  after,  two  men,  mounted  and  carrying  rifles,  called  at  the  residence  of 
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a Mr,  Campbell,  living  at  Whiteroek  Grove,  in  Ogle  county,  who  belonged  to  the 
company  of  regulators,  and  who  acted  as  the  messenger  to  convey  to  Bridges  the 
order  to  leave  the  county.  Meeting  Mrs.  Campbell  without  the  house,  they  toid 
her  that  they  wished  to  speak  to  her  husband.  Campbell  made  his  appearance  wt 
the  door,  and  immediately  both  the  men  fired.  He  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and  died 
in  a few  minutes.  “ You  have  killed  my  husband,”  said  Mrs.  Campbell  to  one  of 
the  murderers,  whose  name  was  Driscoll.  Upon  this  they  rode  off  at  full  speed. 

As  soon  as  the  event  was  known,  the  whole  country  was  roused,  and  every  man 
who  was  not  an  associate  of  the  horse  thieves,  shouldered  his  rifle  to  go  in  pursuit 
of  the  murderers.  They  apprehended  the  father  of  Driscoll,  a man  nearly  70 
years  of  age,  and  one  of  his  sons,  William  Driscoll,  the  former  a reputed  horse 
thief,  and  the  latter  a man  who  had  hitherto  born  a tolerably  fair  character,  and 
subjected  them  to  a separate  examination.  The  father  was  wary  in  his  answers, 
and  put  on  the  appearance  of  perfect  innocence,  but  William  Driscoll  was  greatly 
agitated,  and  confessed  that  he,  with  his  father  and  others,  had  planned  the  mur- 
der of  Campbell,  and  that  David  Driscoll,  his  brother,  together  with  another  asso- 
ciate, was  employed  to  execute  it.  The  father  and  son  were  then  sentenced  to 
death  ; they  were  bound  and  made  to  kneel.  About  50  men  took  aim  at  each,  and 
in  three  hours  from  the  time  they  were  taken,  they  were  both  dead  men.  A pit 
was  dug  on  the  spot  where  they  fell,  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie  near  their  dwelling. 
Their  corpses,  pierced  with  bullet  holes  in  every  part,  were  throw  n in,  amd  the 
earth  was  heaped  over  them. 

The  pursuit  of  David  Driscoll,  and  the  fellow  who  was  with  him  when  Campbell 
was  killed,  went  on  with  great  activity,  more  than  a hundred  men  traversed  the 
country  in  every  direction,  determined  that  no  lurking  place  should  hide  them. 
The  upshot  was,  that  the  Driscoll  family  lost  another  member,  and  the  horse  thieves 
and  their  confederates  were  driven  from  the  country. 

Within  a very  few  years,  the  thinly  settled  parts  of  Iowa  have  suffered  from  like 
organized  gangs  of  horse  thieves,  until  the  people  w'ere  obliged  to  resort  to  a.  like 
summary  process  of  dispelling  the  nuisance.  To  the  isolated  settler  in  a wilder- 
ness country,  living  many  a long  mile  from  neighbors,  the  horse  is  of  a peculiar 
value,  ehewhere  unknown.  So  keenly  is  the  robbery  of  these  animals  felt,  that, 
in  the  failure  of  ordinary  penalties  to  stop  the  perpetration  of  this  crime,  public 
opinion  justifies  the  generally  recognized  “ Frontier  Law”  that  death  is  to  be 
meted  out  to  horse  thieves. 


M ICHIGAN. 


The  discovery  and  early  settlement  of  IVIicliigan  is  due  to  the  French 
whose  motives  were  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade,  and,  incidentally,  the 

conversion  of  the  Indians.  To  pro- 
mote the  latter  object,  Father  Sugard 
reached  Lake  Huron  in  1G32-,  seven 
years  after  the  founding  of  Quebec, 
but  the  present  site  of  the  city  of 
Detroit  appears  to  have  been  visited 
somewhat  earlier.  The  tract  of  ter- 
ritory now  embraced  in  the  state  of 
Michigan,  derives  its  name,  it  is  said, 
from  the  Indian  word,  Mich i-sa wg-ye- 
gan,  the  meaning  of  which,  in  the 
Algonquin  tongue,  is,  the  Lake 
Country. 

The  Huron  tribe  of  Indians  were 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Michi- 
gan. They  were  anciently  very  nu- 
merous, brave  and  powerful,  and  their 
settlements  extended  as  far  north  as 
Lake  Superior.  As  early  as  1G3I, 
the  French  Catholic  missionaries 
founded  a mission  near  Lake  Huron, 
Mid  in  16G0,  a station  wras  established  on  the  rocky  and  pine  clad  borders  of 
Lake  Superior.  In  1GGS,  the  Mission  at  St.  Marys  Falls  was  founded,  and 
in  1G71,  Father  Marquette  gathered  a little  flock  of  Indian  converts  at  Point 
b't.  Ignatius,  on  the  main  land,  north  of  the  island  of  Mackinaw.  The  great 
l”!y  of  the  Ilurons  were  converted  to  the  profession  of  Christianity  by  the 
' Mr?*  of  the  missionaries.  The  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations , made  war  upon 
'••'  in,  and  massacred  or  dispersed  most  of  their  number. 

If|  IMh,  Louis  XIV  sent  a party  of  soldiers  to  this  territory,  to  protect 
t:  french  fur  traders.  In  1701,  a French  colony  left  Montreal,  and  begun 
t .<•  H-ith  uient  of  Detroit,  which  was  a place  of  resort  of  the  French  mis- 
{•••wiiricH  at  a much  earlier  period.  Having  established  military  po>ts  at  this 
ai  i > her  places  in  Michigan,  they  soon  extended  their  commerce  westward 
ol  Lake  Mi«  higan,  to  the  Indians  on  the  Mississippi.  They  were  steadily 
oppo>ed  by  the  Iroquois,  and  the  settlements  being  somewhat  neglected  by 
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Motto — Tttebor  « queer  ix  peniusnlam  am/vuam  cir- 
cuwpic# — If  you  seek  a.  beautiful  peninsula,  look 
around  you.  * 
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(he  French  government,  they  never  flourished  as  colonies.  At  the  peace  of 
1763,  all  the  French  possessions  in  North  America  came  under  the  dominion 
of  Great  Britain.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  the  celebrated  Indian 
chief,  Pontiac , seized  the  occasion  to  rid  the  country  of  the  hated  whites,  by 
a general  uprising,  and  simultaneous  attacks  on  all  the  forts  of  the  English 
on  the  lakes.  Mackinaw  was  taken  by  stratagem,  and  the  garrison  butch- 
ered. Detroit  was  besieged  some  months,  by  Pontiac,  with  600  Indians,  but 
it  held  out  until  the  Indian  allies,  becoming  weary  of  the  siege,  retired,  and 
left  Pontiac  no  choice  but  to  make  peace.  At  the  termination  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  by  the  peace  of  1783,  Michigan,  being  included  in  the  North- 
west Territory,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States;  the  British,  however,  did 
not  surrender  the  post  of  Detroit  until  1796. 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  by  Wayne,  with  the  Indians,  which 
was  made  in  1795,  the  settlements  upon  the  Maumee  (now  wholly  included 
in  Ohio),  upon  the  Haisin  and  Detroit  Rivers,  w'ere  organized  under  the 
name  of  Wayne  county,  and  Detroit  was  the  seat,  of  justice.  In  1796,  the 
whole  of  the  North-west  Territory  waSfOrganized  into  five  extensive  counties, 
of  which  "Wayne,  as  described  above,  was  one.  The  others,  with  their  loca- 
tion1, were  as  follows:  “Washington  county  comprised  all  that  portion  of  the 
present  state  of  Ohio  within  forty  miles  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  between  the 
Muskingum  and  the  Little  Miami;  Marietta  was  the  seat  of  justice.  Ham-  4 
ilton  county  comprised  all  that  region  of  country  between  the  Little  and 
the  Great  Miami,  within  the  same  distance  of  the  Ohio  River;  and  Cincin- 
nati was  the  county  seat.  Knox  county  embraced  the  country  near  the  Ohio 
River,  between  the  Great  Miami  and  the  Wabash  Rivers;  and  Vincennes  was 
the  county  seat.  St.  Clair  county  embraced  the  settlements  upon  the  Illinois 
and  upon  the  Kaskaskia  Rivers,  as  well  as  those  upon  the  Upper  Mississippi; 
and  Kaskaskia  was  the  seat  of  justice.” 

In  1805,  the  territory  of  Michigan  was  organized,  and  Gen.  Wm.  Hull 
appointed  governor;  Detroit  was  the  seat  of  government.  The  census 
of  1820  gave  it  an  aggregate  population  of  only  8,900.  This  included  the 
Huron  District,  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Michigan,  now  known  as  the  state 
of  Wisconsin.  “ About  the  year  1832,  the  tide  of  emigration  began  to  set 
strong  toward  Michigan  Territory.  Steamboat  navigation  had  opened  a new 
commerce  upon  the  lakes,  and  had  connected  the  eastern  lakes  and  their  pop- 
ulation with  the  Illinois  and  Upper  Mississippi.  This  immense  lake  navi- 
gation encircled  the  peninsula  of  Michigan.  It  became  an  object  of  explo- 
ration. Its  unrivaled  advantages  for  ifavigation,  its  immense  tracts  of  the 
most  fertile  arable  lands,  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  northern  grains 
and  grasses,  attracted  the  attention  of  western  emigrants.  The  tide  soon 
began  to  set  strong  into  Michigan.  Its  fine  level  and  rolling  plains,  its  deep 
and  enduring  soil,  and  its  immense  advantages  for  trade  and  commerce  had 
become  known  and  duly  appreciated.  The  hundreds  of  canoes,  pirogues, 
and  barges,  with  their  half-civilized  couriers  clu  hois , which  had  annually 
visited  Detroit  for  more  than  a century,  had  given  way  to  large  and  splendid 
steamboats,  which  daily  traversed  the  lakes  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  from  „ 
the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  south-western  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Nearly  a hundred  sail  of  sloops  and  schooners  were  now  traversing  every 
part  of  these  inland  seas.  Under  these  circumstances,  how  should  Michigan 
remain  a savage  wilderness?  New  York  state  and  the  New  England  states  v 
began  to  semi  forth  their  numerous  colonies,  and  the  wilderness  to  smile. 

At  the  cud  of  two  years  more,  or  in  1834,  the  population  of- Michigan  had 
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increased  to  87,273  souls,  exclusive  of  Indians.  The  following  year  the 
number  amounted  to  more  than  ninety  thousand  persons,  distributed  over 
tliirtv-ei jht  counties,  comprised  in  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula,  and 
the  ‘attached  Huron,  or  Wisconsin  District,’  lying  west  of  Lake  -Michigan. 
The  town  of  Detroit,  which  in  1812  was  a stockade  village,  had  now  become 
‘a  city/  with  nearly  2,500  inhabitants. 

The  humble  villages  and  wigwams  of  the  Indians,  sparsely  distributed  over 
a wide  extent  of  wilderness,  had  now  given  way  to  thousands  of  farms  and 
civilized  habitations.  Towns  and  smiling  villages  usurped  the  encampment 
and  the  battle-field.  The  fertile  banks  of  the  ‘Iliver  Raisin’  were  crowned 
with  hamlets  and  towns  instead  of  the  melancholy  stockade.  A constitu- 
tion had  been  adopted  on  the  15th  of  June,  1836,  and  the  ‘state  of  Michi- 
gan ’ was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  26th  day  of  January,  1837,  and 
Stephens  T.  Mason  was  made  the  first  governor.” 

In  the  war  of  1812,  the  important  fortress  of  Mackinaw,  being  garrisoned 
by  only  57  men,  under  Lieut.  Hanks,  was  surrendered  to  a part}'  of  British 
and  Indians  on  July  17,  1812.  On  the  15tli  of  August,  Gen.  Brock, 
with  a force  of  1,300  men,  of  whom  700  were  Indians,  summoned  Gen.  Hull 
to  surrender  Detroit,  stating  that  he  would  be  unable  to  control  the  Indians 
if  any  resistance  should  be  offered.  Although  Hull  had  a force  of  800  men, 
be  supposed  it  would  be  useless  to  resist,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he 
surrendered  the  fort,  and,  in  the  capitulation,  included  the  whole  territory 
of  Michigan.  The  indignation  was  great  .against  him,  and  after  he  was  ex- 
changed, he  was  tried  by  a court  martial,  sentenced  to  death,  but  on  account 
of  h is  age  and  services  in  the  Revolution,  the  president  remitted  the  punish- 
ment, but  deprived  him  of  all  military  command.  In  Jan.,  1813,  Gen.  Win- 
chester, who  was  encamped  at  Frenehtown,  on  the  River  Raisin,  was  sur- 
prised by  a force  of  British  and  Indians,  under  Gen.  Proctor.  After  a severe 
contest,  Gen.  Winchester  surrendered,  under  the  promise  of  being  protected 
from  the  Indians.  The  promise  was  broken:  a large  number  of  prisoners, 
mostly  those  who  were  wounded,  were  murdered  by  the  Indians.  The  cele- 
brated naval  victory  of  Perry  occurred  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  only  a 
few  miles  from  her  shores,  and  the  victory  of  the  Thames,  in  which  the  Brit- 
ish and  Indians  were  defeated  by  Harrison,  and  in  which  Tecumseli  was 
slain,  took  place  only  a short  distance  from  Detroit,  within  Hie  adjacent 
Canadian  territory.  A brief  outline  of  these  events  we  prescut  below: 

“ Perry's  Victory. — The  grand  object  of  the  Americans  in  the  campaign  of  1S13, 
in  the  west,  was  to  attack  Malden  and  reconquer  Michigan  from  the  enemy;  but 
this  could  not  be  effectually  done,  so  long  as  the  licet  of  the  enemy  held  possession 
ot  Lake  Krie.  To  further  the  desired  object,  a number  of  vessels  had  been  build- 
in.'  at  hrio,  on  the  south-east  shore  of  the  lake,  and  were  tinished  early  in  August 
I bey  consisted  of  two  twenty  gun  vessels,  and  seven  smaller  vessels,  carrying  from 
on*-  r ■ three  each — the  whole  licet  numbering  fifty-four  guns  On  the  10th  of  8ep 
tender,  Berry  fell  in  with,  and  gave  battle  to,  the  British  lleet  near  the  western 
- u l ot  the  lake,  under  Commodore  Barclay,  consisting  of  six  vessels,  carrying  in 
Rb  'ixt}  -hmr  guns.  The  number  of  guns  in  both  fleets,  in  some  cases,  is  surpassed 
bv  ih  •<«  -.1  n single  battle-ship  of  the  line.  The  engagement  between  these  little 
i.r.M-.  w.'H  q-  rate,  and  lasted  three  hours.  Never  was  victory  more  complete; 
t \*-ry  bri:i>h  *hip  struck  her  colors,  and  the  Americans  took  more  prisoners  than 
Ih.-v  th’-Mi-  ivt-s  numbered  men. 

• on  llyrbou,  at  this  time,  lay  with  the  main  body  of  the  Americans  in  tho 
\y  Sony  ■ i >an  bi«ky  Bay  and  Fort  Meigs;  the  British  and  their  Indian  alliig.  on* 
di  r 1 ro  • r and  1 eeumseh,  wore  at  Malden,  ready,  in  case  of  a successful  issue, 
to  rcimw  their  ravages  upon  the  American  borders. 
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Battle  of  the  Thames. — Harrison’s  army  had  received  a reinforcement  of  3,000 
Kentucky  volunteers,  under  Gov.  She  I by.  On  the  27  th  of  September,  the  main 
body  of  the  army  sailed  for  Detroit  River,  intending  to  enter  Canada  by  the  valley 
of  the  Thames,  Two  days  after,  Harrison  was  at  Sandwich,  and  M' Arthur  took 
possession  of  Detroit.  Proctor  retreated  up  the  Thames,  was  pursued,  and  come 
up  with  on  the  5th  of  October,  by  Harrison's  army;  the  Americans  numbering 
something  over  3,000,  and  their  enemy  about  2,000.  The  latter  were  bgdly  posted 
in  order  of  battle.  Their  infantry  was  formed  in  two  lines,  extending  from  the 
river  to  a small  dividing  swamp;  the  Indians  extended  from  the  latter  to  a larger 
Bwarnp.  The  Kentucky  mounted  men,  under  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  one  under  the  colonel  in  person,  charged  the  Indians  ; the 
other  under  his  brother  James,  charged  the  infantry.  The  latter  received  the 
enemy’s  fire,  broke  through  their  ranks,  and  created  such  a panic,  that  they  at 
once  surrendered.  Upon  the  left,  the  contest  with  the  Indians  was  more  severe; 
but  there  the  impetuosity  of  the  Kentuckians  overcame  the  enemy,  Tecumseh, 
their  leader,  being  among  the  slain.  The  battle  was  over  in  half  an  hour,  with  a 
loss  to  both  armies. of  less  than  fifty  killed.  Proctor  fied  at  the  beginning  of  tho 
action.  In  January,  1M4,  the  enemy  again  took  a position  near  the  battle-field  of 
the  Thames.  Capt.  Holmes,  while  advancing  to  meet  them,  learned  that  a superior 
force  was  approaching.  Having  posted  himself  on  a hill,  and  thrown  up  intrench- 
.ments,  he  was  vigorously  attacked,  but  repulsed  the  enemy  with  considerable  loss. 

Attack  on  Mackinaw. — In  the  June  following.  Col.  Croghan  attempted  to  take 
the  island  of  Mackinaw,  but  his  force  being  insufficient,  he  was  repelled  with  the 
loss  of  twelve  men,  among  whom  was  Major  Holmes. 

M’  Arthur  s Expedition. — The  last  movement  of  consequence  in  the  north-west, 
during  the  war,  was  the  expedition  of  Gen.  M’ Arthur,  lie  left  Detroit  on  the  26th 
of  October,  with  seven  hundred  cavalry,  intending  to  move  to  the  relief  of  Gen. 
Brown,  who  was  besieged  by  the  enemy  at  Fort  Erie,  on  the  Niagara  River,  oppo- 
site Buffalo.  When  he  had  proceeded  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  he  ascer- 
tained that  the  enemy  were  too  strong  in  front,  and  he  changed  his  course,  de- 
feated a body  of  opposing  militia,  destroyed  several  mills,  and  returned  to  Detroit, 
without  the  loss  of  a man,  although  pursued  by  about  1,200  regular  troops.” 

“The  history  of  Michigan,”  says  Lanman,  “exhibits  three  distinct  and 
strongly  marked  epochs.  The  first  may  properly  be  denominated  the  roman- 
tic., which  extends  to  the  year  1 7 GO,  when  its  dominion  was  transferred  from 
France  to  Great  Britain.  This  was  the  period  when  the  first  beams  of  civili- 
zation had  scarcely  penetrated  its  forests,  and  the  paddles  of  the  French  fur 
traders  swept  the  lakes,  and  the  boat  songs  of  the  traders  awakened  tribes  av 
wild  as  the  wolves  which  howl  around  the  wigwams.  The  second  epoch  in 
the  military , commencing  with  the  Pontiac  war;  and,  running  down  through 
the  successive  struggles  of  the  British,- the  Indians  and  the  Americans,  to 
obtain  the  dominion  of  the  country,  it  ends  with  the  victory  of  Commodore 
Perry,  defeat  of  Proctor,  and  the  death  of  Tecumseh,  the  leader  of  the  Anglo- 
savage  confederacy  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  third  epoch  is  the 
enterprising,  the  hardy,  the  practical,  the  working  age  of  Michigan,  and  it. 
commences  with  the  introduction  of  the  public  lands  into  market.  It  is 
the  age  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures;  of  harbors,  cities,  ca- 
nals, and  railroads.” 

Michigan  consists  of  two  peninsulas,  lying  between  latitudes  41°  47/  and 
4S°  N.,  and  between  longitudes  82°  25' and  90°  ?A"  W.  from  Greenwich, 
It  is  bounded  .V,  X.  E.  and  E.,  by  Canada,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
Lake  Superior,  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  Lake  Huron,  the  Strait  and  Lake  St. 
Clair,  Detroit  Strait  and  Lake  Erie;  on  the  S.  by  the  states  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana;  and  on  the  W.  bv  Lake  Michigan  and  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 
The  total  land  surface  comprises  an  area  of  more  than  5(5,000  square  miles, 
and  tho  area  of  waters  within  the  constitutional  limits  of  the  stale,  is  computed 
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ut  30,324  square  miles.  The  lake  coast  of  Michigan  is  more  than  1.400 
miles  long.  The  Southern  Peninsula,  or  Michigan  proper,  comprises  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  land  surface  of  the  state.  The  Northern  Peninsula  has 
Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  and  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan  on  the 
south.  It  is  about  220  miles  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.,  and  about  120  miles  in 
its  greatest  width.  The  Southern  Peninsula,  about  283  miles  from  N.  to  S., 
and  200  from  E.  to  W.  in  its  broadest  part. 

The  Southern  Peninsula  of  Michigan  may  be  considered,  generally,  as  one 
vast,  undulating  plain,  seldom  becoming  rough  or  broken.  There  are  occa- 
sional conical  elevations  from  150  to  200  feet  in  hight,  but  generally  much 
less.  The  shores  of  Lake  Huron  are  often  steep,  forming  bluffs;  while  those 
of  Lake  Michigan  are  coasted  by  shifting  sand  hills  of  from  100  to  .200  feet 
in  hight.  The  central  part  of  the  peninsula  may  be  regarded  as  a fertile 
table  land,  elevated  about  300  feet  above  the  level  the  great  lakes.  To  the 
traveler,  the  country  presents  an  appearance  picturesque  and  delightful. 
Through  a considerable  part,  it  is  so  even  and  free  from  brush  as  to  permit 
carriages  to  be  driven  through  with  considerable  facility.  The  lowering 
forest  and  grove,  the  luxuriant  prairie,  the  numerous  crystal  lakes  and  lim- 
pid rivulets,  are  so  frequently  and  happily  blended  together,  especially  in  the 
southern  section,  as  to  render  this  country  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
Union. 

The  part  of  the  Southern  Peninsula  generally  known  to  travelers,  and 
containing  seven  Eighths  of  the  population  and  productive  industry  of  the 
state,  stretches  north  100  miles  or  so,  from  the  north  line  of  Indiana,  reach- 
ing from  Toledo  on  the  east  to  within  some  50  miles  of  Chicago  on  the  west, 
embracing  some  20,000  square  miles  of  mainly  arable  land,  having  the  aver- 
age climate  of  New  York,  or  Connecticut  and  Pthode  Island,  with  about  the 
area  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  combined. 

The  Northern  Peninsula  exhibits  a striking  contrast  to  the  Southern. 
"While  the  latter  is  level  or  moderately  undulating  and  quite  fertile,  the  for- 
mer (sometimes  called  the  Siberia  of  Michigan)  is  rugged,  mountainous,  and 
to  a considerable  extent,  sterile  in  soil.  The  shores  of  Lake  Superior  are 
composed  of  a sandstone  rock,  which,  in  many  places,  is  worn  by  the  action 
of  the  winds  and  waves  into  fancied  resemblances  of  castles,  etc.,  forming 
the  celebrated  ‘'Pictured,  Rocks;11  while  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  are 


composed  of  a limestone  rock. 

The  Northern  Peninsula  is  primitive  in  formation,  but  rich  in  mineral 
wealth.  Here  are  the  richest  copper  mines  in  the  world.  A block  of  almost 
pure  copper,  weighing  over  a tun,  and  bearing  the  arms  of  the  state  rests 
imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the  national  monument  at  Washington. 

Michigan  has  not  advanced  with  equal  rapidity  to  the  prairie  states;  but 
hhe  has  enduring  elements  of  solid  wealth,  which,  in  time,  will  render  her 
am  uig  the  most  prosperous.  Among  these  are  her  vast  forests  of  valuable 
timber,  her  inexhaustible  quarries  of  the  fiuest  of  gypsum,  her’ extensive 
fisheries;  her  recently  discovered  salt  springs,  and  deposits  of  coal,  and  of 
ta  pper  and  iron  ore,  a climate  rendered  equable  and  healthy  by  the  vast 
i"-'s  (d  water  which  nearly  surround  her,  together  with  a soil  that  pays 
Uiriy  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  A popular  journalist  gives  us  some 
sunstuutial  thoughts  upon  this  subject.  lie  says: 

At  lirnt  view,  Michigan  would  seen*  far  less  inviting  to  farmers  in  quest  <■!  a l,v 
limn  her  more  western* sisters,  and  accordingly  her  growth  has,  for  the  ht>t 
~ > V'-ar**,  been  tar  slower  than  theirs.  Her  soil  i<,  in  the  average,  not  tomrly  mi 
tirli  as  that  of  the  prairies,  and  is  generally  covered  with  heavy  timber,  "bile 
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her  untimbered  lands  are  apt  to  be  swampy.  There  are  some  exceptions  near 
her  southern  border;  but  in  general,  her  low  levels  are  covered  with  bog-grass, 
or  with  a growth  of  black  ask  or  low  spruce,  and  can  not  be  made  productive 
of  grain  nearly  so  soon,  so  cheaply,  uor  so  abundantly,  as  can  the  prairies  of 
Illinois  or  Iowa.  Hence  it  is  but  natural  that  the  great  majority  of  eastern  far- 
mers, in  quest  of  new  lands,  should  push  on  to  the  prairie  states,  there  to  secure 
lands  that  are  readily  made,  broadly  and  generously  productive. 

To  buy  a heavily  timbered  quarter  section,  let  daylight  in  upon  it,  put  up  a log 
cabin,  and  move  a family  into  it,  with  a determination  to  make  there  a farm,  and 
get  a living  while  making  it,  is  an  act  of  genuine  courage.  Many  a man  has 
been  crowned  a hero  on  considerably  cheaper  terms.  He  who  does  it,  better  de- 
serves a pension  than  the  ex-soldiers,  whom  congress  has  seemed  disposed  to 
quarter  for  life  on  the  treasury.  For  the  first  half  dozen  years  or  so,  the  growth 
of  that  farm  will  be  scarcely  perceptible,  since  five  days’  work  must  be  done  else- 
where to  every  one  devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  the  clearing.  Making  roads, 
going  to  .mill,  -.hunting  cattle  astray  in  the  dense  forest,  making  fences,  etc.,  with 
the  necessity  of  working  for  others  to  procure  those  necessaries  of  life  that  the 
narrow  patch  of  stumpy  clearing  refuses  to  supply,  consume  at  least  five  sixths  of 
the  time;  so  that  the  poor  man  who,  from  the  first,  adds  five  acres  per  annum  to 
the  area  of  arable  soil  which  surrounds  his  cabin,  does  very  well.  But  when  15 
or  20  acres  thus  cleared,  begin  to  furnish  adequate  bread  for  his  family,  and  grass 
for  his  cattle,  the  case  is  bravely  altered.  Mills  are  by  this  time  nearer  and  more 
easily  reached;  roads  are  better,  and  require  less  labor  at  his  hands;  each  addi- 
tion to  his  clearing  requires  fencing  on  but  two  sides,  instead  of  three  or  four  as 
at  first;  the  older  stumps  begin  to  yield  to  the  plow ; wild  animals  and  birds  are 
less  destructive  of  his  growing  crops  than  when  the  clearing*was  but  a hand's 
breadth;  so  that  two  or  three  days  per  week  may  now  be  given  to  clearing  instead 
of  one.  After  40  acres  have  been  cleared,  the  timber  ceases  to  be  an  obstacle; 
the  neighboring  sawmill  or  embryo  village  will  take  some  of  it  at  a price  that  will 
at  least  pay  for  cutting  and  drawing;  the  black  ash  swamp  supplies  in  abundance 
the  best  of  rail  timber;  a barn  this  year,  a corn-crib  next,  and  a wagon  shed  the 
year  after,  absorb  a good  many  trees;  the  household  fires  lick  up  the  residue;  so 
that  acres  are  insensible  swept  off  without  an  effort;  the  remaining  woods  break 
the  force  of  the  sharp  winds,  and  furnish  nuts  and  other  food  for  swine ; and  when 
the  eightieth  acre  has  been  cleared,  the  quarter  section,  is  worth  more  than  if  it 
were  all  treeless,  and  clearing  for  clearing’s  sake  may  be  suspended.  Local  or 
personal  circumstances  must  necessarily  modify  this  picture,  but  its  essential  and 
general  truth  will  be  conceded.  And  thus  a state  or  section,  like  a single  farm, 
when  denuded  of  a portion  of  its  timber,  is  far  more  inviting  to  the  settler  than  if 
it  had  no  timber  at  all. 

“Michigan  is  encompassed  by  five  lakes,  four  of  which  are  the  largest  col- 
lections of  fresh  water  on  the  globe.  These  are,  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Michi- 
gan, Lake  Huron,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  Lake  Erie,  which  are  connected  by 
the  Straits  of  Detroit,  St.  Clair,  Michilimackinae,  and  St.  Mary.  Nor  is  this 
state  merely  surrounded  by  lakes,  but  the  interior  is  interspersed  with  them 
from  one  border  to  the  other.  The  country,  indeed,  is  literally  maculated 
with  small  lakes  of  every  form  and  size,  from  an  area  of  1 to  1.000  acres, 
though,  a§  a general  rule,  they  do  not,  perhaps,  average  500  acres  in  extent, 
they  are  sometimes  so  .frequent  that  several  of  them  may  be  seen  from  the 
same  position.  They  are  usually  very  deep,  with  gravelly  bottoms,  waters 
transparent,  and  of  a cool  temperature  at  all  seasons.  This  latter  fact  is 
supposed  to  be  in  consequence  of  springs  which  furnish  them  constant  sup- 
plies. Water  f>wl  of  various  sorts  inhabit  their  shores,  and  their  depths  are 
the  domain  of  abundance  of  fish,  trout,  bass,  pike,  pickerel,  dace,  perch,  cat- 
fish, sucker,  bull  head,  etc.,  which  often  grow  to  an  extraordinary  size.  It 
is  usual  to  find  some  creek  or  rivulet  originating*^  these,  but  what  is  a sin- 
gular fact,  and  not  easily  accounted  for,  many  of  these  bodies  of  living  water 
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have  no  perceptible  outlet,  and  yet  are  stored  with  fish.  A lake  of  this  de- 
scription. with  its  rich  stores  of  fish  and  game,  forms  no  unenviable  append- 
age to  a farm,  and  is  properly  appreciated.  But  with  all  its  length  of  !:»k<* 
coast.  Michigan  can  boast  of  but  few  good  harbors,  yet  there  are  several  that 
afford  excellent  shelter  from  the  storms  that  frequently  sweep  over  these 
great  island  seas,  and  lash  them  into  turmoil.” 

The  fisheries  of  Michigan  are  an  important  element  of  her  industry.  The 
proceeds  of  these  amount,  annually,  to  more  than  half  a million  of  dol- 
lars, exceeding,  in  value,  the  combined  product  of  the  rest  of  the  fresh- 
water' fisheries  in  the  Union. 

Among  them  the  white  fish,  Mackinaw  trout,  and  the  muscolonge,  are  un- 
surpassed for  their  delicacy  of  flavor.  Mackinaw  has  been  famous  as  the 
greatest  fishing  point  on  the  lakes.  The  work  in  that  vicinity  is  mostly 
done  by  half-breeds— of  French  and  Indian  blood — in  the  employ  ot  mer- 
chants. Of  late  years  colonies  of  Norwegians  have  embarked  in  the  busi- 
ness. Trained  in  the  severe  school  of  their  rugged  northern  homes,  they 
exhibit  the  greatest  daring,  going  out  in  their  tiny  craft  during  the  heaviest 

The  settled  parts  of  Michigan  are  well  supplied  with  railroads,  and  others 
ire  in  progress  which  will  bring  her  valuable  lands  on  the  north  into  mar- 
ket. Within  the  state  are  an  unusually  large  number  of  plank  roads.  In 
a country  so  full  of  lumber,  these  are  easily  constructed,  and  add  much  to 
the  increase  of 'business  communication. 

Tie  great  bulk  of  the  present  population  of  Michigan,  is  of  New’  England 
descent.  About  one  third  of  its  settlers  came  directly  from  the  state  of  New 
York.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1810,  was  4,762;  in  1830,  31,639, 
in  1850.  807,634:  in  1860,  754.201. 
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Buffalo.  The  width  between  the  docks  at  Windsor,  Canada  West,  and  those 
of  Detroit,  opposite,  is  about  half  a mile,  and  the  depth  of  water  from  12  to 
4S  feet.  The  current  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  stream,  opposite  the  city, 
flows  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a half  miles  per  hour.  Such  is  its  depth  and 
uniformity,  that  it  makes  Detroit  a secure  and  accessible  harbor  in  all 
seasons. 

Bordering  the  river,  and  for  1,200  feet  back  from  it,  the  plan  of  the  city 
is  rectangular — in  rear  of  this  triangular.  The  streets  are  spacious,  and 
among  the  more  noted  are  eight  avenues;  three  of  these  are  200  feet,  and 
five  others  120  feet  wide.  Five  of  these  center  at  a public  ground  called  the 
Grand  Circus.  In  the  city  are  several  public  squares  or  spaces,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  the  Campus  Martins  and  the  Circus.  A large  portion  of 
the  buildings  are  of  wood,  but  there  are  many  handsome  and  substantial 
brick  buildings.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  the  old  state  house,  now 
used  for  literary  purposes ; the  two  Catholic  cathedrals;  the  first  Presbyte- 
rian church,  and  several  others.  There  are  in  all  about  30  churches.  The 
Central  Bail  road  freight  depot,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
The  city  is  supplied  with  the  purest  of  water  from  the  Detroit  River;  the 
reservoir,  which  is  of  cast  iron,  is  kept  supplied  by  means  of  a steam  engine. 
The  business  of  Detroit  is  immense.  It  has  several  extensive  manufactories, 
large  steam  saw  mills,  founderies,  machine  shops,  etc.  It  is  most  admirably 
situated  for  trade,  and  is  becoming  a great  commercial  emporium.  The  nav- 
igation of  the  river  and  lake  is  open  about  eight  months  in  the  year;  the 
arrivals  and  departures  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  is  very  great,  and  con- 
stantly increasing.  By  this,  and  the  numerous  railroad  communications, 
thousands  of  emigrants  travel  annually,  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
produce  are  transported.  A direct  trade  has,  of  late  years,  sprung  up  with 
Europe,  by  means  of  sailing  vessels,  from  this  and  other  lake  ports,  via  the 
Welland  Canal,  of  Canada,  the  St.  Lawrence  Diver,  and  Atlantic  Ocean.  In 
1859,  22  vessels  in  all  sailed  for  Europe,  laden  with  staves  and  lumber.  The 
population  of  Detroit,  in  1830,  was  2,222;  in  1S40,  9,102;  in  1850,  21,057; 
in  1853,  34,436;  and  in  I860,  46,834. 

Detroit  was  founded  in  1701,  by  Cadillac,  a French  nobleman,  acting  under 
a commission  from  Louis  XIV.  In  June  of  this  year,  lie  left  Montreal  with 
one  hundred  men,  a Jesuit  missionary,  and  all  the  necessary  means  for  the 
erection  of  a colony;  reached  Detroit  in  July,  and  commenced  the  founda- 
tion of  the  settlement.  Before  this  period,  and  as  far  back  as  1620,  it  was 
the  resort  of  the  French  missionaries:  when  first  visited  by  them,  its  site 
was  occupied  by  ail  Indian  village,  named  Teuchsa  Grondie.  A rude  fort 
was  erected  by  Cadillac,  and  surrounded  with  pickets,  which  inclosed  a few 
houses,  occupied  by  the  French  traders  and  the  soldiers  attached  to  the  post 
This  establishment  was,  however,  rude,  frail,  and  mounted  with  small  cannon, 
which  were  more  adapted  to  overawe  the  Indians  than  for  solid  and  effective 
defense.* 

In  May,  1712,  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  who  were  hostile  to  the 
French  and  friendly  Indians,  instigated  the  Ottagamies  or  Foxes,  their  allies, 
to  capture  Detroit.  They  were  probably  backed  by  the  English,  who  wished 
to  destroy  this  post  and  erect  a fort  of  their  own  upon  its  ruins.  At  this 
period,  the  French  had  established  three  villages  of  friendly  Indians  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  post,  occupied  by  tbe  Pottawatomies,  the  Ottawas, 
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end  ihe  ITurons.  The  Foxes,  having  laid  a secret  plan  for  the  destruction 
of  the  French  fort,  the  plot  was  revealed  by  one  of  the  friendly  Indians,  a 
convert  to  the  Catholic  faith.  On  the  13th  of  May,  Detroit  was  attacked  by 
the  Foxes.  At  this  critical  juncture,  the  friendly  Indians,  to  whom  the 


1 icw  in  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit . 

^ T in*  City  H;tH  and  Market  apiwar  on  the  left ; the  Russell  House  in  the  central  part.  Tn  the  extreme 
1V’,‘V1'  e on,tk‘  rV'<nt,  at  the  foot  of  Woodward  Avenue,  on  the  opposite  or  Canada  side  of  the  river,  is  seen 
toe  depot  or  the  Great  Western  Railroad. 

F rench  commander,  M.  D’Buisson,  had  sent  for  aid,  appeared  through  the 
wilderness,  naked,  painted  and  armed  for  battle;  they  were  received  into  the 
but,  and  the  Foxes  were  obliged  to  retreat.  They  afterward  endeavored  to 
burn  out  the  French,  and  for  this  purpose  discharged  blazing  arrows  upon 
ti  e fort.  Many  of  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  being  thatched  with  straw',  were 

r OM  “rej  Fut  by  covering  the  remainder  wTith  wet  skins  they  were  pre- 
served. 

Ihe  French  powrer  in  Michigan  ceased  wTith  the  conquest  of  Canada.  In 
tin*  fib  of  1 7 GO,  Major  Rogers,  with  an  English  detachment,  proceeded  to- 
',,s  ■ F'troit,  to  take  possession.  De  Bcllestre,  when  lie  heard  of  the  ad- 
Foyers,  erected  a high  flag-staff,  with  an  efligy  of  a man’s  head  on 
t [•  out  upon  this  head  he  had  placed  the  image  of  a crowr.  Fie  told  the 
o , who  arc  strongly  impressed  with  symbols,  that  the  head  represented 

• a,.  ‘<>gors,  the  crow  was  himself.  The  interpretation  of  this  group 
v *.  t tiit  the  French  commandant  would  scratch  out  the  brains  of  the  hn- 

* i ' *1°  ^n,Fans,  however,  were  skeptical  as  to  the  truth  of  this  emblem, 

tubUiini  that  the  reverse  would  be  the  fact.  Maj.  Rogers,  having 
j 'i  * 1 1.  Ill's  boats  up  the  Detroit  River,  drew  up  his  detac  hment  in  a fl«*id 
v?!tll,u  huIf  a of  the  fort.  Lieuts.  Lefflie  and  M’Conniek,  accompanied 
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by  thirty-six  Royal  Americans,  were  sent  forward  to  take  possession  of  De- 
troit. The  French  garrison  surrendered  their  arms,  and  the  first  British 
flag  was  raised  upon  the  fort,  amid  the  shouts  of  700  Indians,  collected 
around  that  station,  who  exulted  that  their  prediction  respecting  the  crow 
had  been  verified. 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  the  history  of  Detroit,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  north-west,  was  the  Indian  outbreak  called  the  “Pontiac  War.” 

The  fort  at  Detroit  was,  at  this  time,  garrisoned  by  122  men  and  8 officers, 
under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gladwyn.  Two  armed  vessels  were  anchored 
in  front  of  the  town  for  defense.  The  Indians  who  besieged  it  were  600  in 
number. 

“ The  plan  which  was  devised  by  Pontiac  to  destroy  the  fort  at  Detroit;  exhibited 
remarkable  cunning  as  well  as  strategy.  lie  had  ordered  the  Indians  to  saw- off 
their  rifles  so  as  to  conceal  them  under  their  blankets,  gain  admission  to  the  fort, 
and,  at  a preconcerted  signal,  which  was  the  delivery  of  a belt  of  wampum  in  a 
certain  way,  to  rush  upon  the  troops,  massacre  the  officers,  and  open  the  gates  to  the 
warriors  on  the  outside,  who  should  stand  ready  to  co-operate  with  those  within. 

In  order  to  carry  this  plan  into  execution,  he  encamped  at  a little  distance  from 
Detroit,  and  sent  word  to  Major  Gladwyn  that  he  and  his  warriors  wished  to  hold 
a council  with  the  English  commandant  on  the.  following  day,  that ‘they  might 
brighten  the  chain  of  peace.’  This  was  the  8th  of  May,  1763.  The  council  was 
granted.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  an  Indian  woman,  who  had  been  employed 
by  Major  Gladwyn  to  make  him  a pair  of  elk-skin  moccasins,  which  he  intended 
to  present  to  a friend,  brought  them  to  the  fort.  These  were  finished  in  so  hand- 
gome  a manner,  that  he  requested  the  woman  to  take  back  the  remainder  of  the 
skin,  and  make  them  into  others  for  himself.  lie  then  paid  her  for  those  which 
she  had  made,  and  ordered  his  servant,  to  see  her  from  the  fort.  Having  arrived 
at  the  gate  which  looks  out-  upon  the  Detroit  River,  she  lingered  as  if  her  business 
had  been  unfinished  ; and  this  conduct  excited  some  remark.  The  servant  of  the 
commandant  was  ordered  to  inquire  the  reason  of  her  delay,  but  he  could  procure 
no  satisfactory  answer.  At  length  the  commandant  called  her  within  the  fort,  and 
inquired  why  she  loitered  about  the  gate,  and  did  Dot  hasten  home  before  they 
were  shut,  so  that  she  might,  complete  the  moccasins  at  the  proper  time.  8he  re- 
plied that  the  commandant  had  treated  her  with  great  kindness,  and  that  she  did 
not  wish  to  take  the  skin  away,  as  he  prized  it  so  much,  because  she  could  ‘ never 
bring  it  bad:'  Something  seemed  to  be  struggling  in  her  bosom  for  utterance,  and 
at  length,  after  a promise  that  the  disclosure  should  not  turn  to  her  disadvantage, 
and  that,  if  profitable,  she  might  be  rewarded,  this  Indian  woman,  named  Catha- 
rine, developed  the  plot.  Major  Gladwyn  mentioned  his  apprehensions  to  the  officer 
next  in  command,  hut  he  deemed  it  a mere  trick  to  frighten  him,  and  not  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  night  was  occupied  in  making  the  proper  preparations ; the 
ammunition  was  examined  and  arranged,  and  every  man  within  the  fort,  both  tra- 
der and  soldier,  was  directed  to  be  prepared  for  suddeu  and  active  service.  The 
defenses  of  the  fort  were  strengthened,  the  arms  made  ready,  and  during  the  night 
guards  were  kept  upon  the  ramparts.  The  war  songs  and  dances  of  the  Indians, 
which  generally  precede  any  important  enterprise,  breaking  upon  the  silence  of 
midnight,  only  strengthened  his  suspicions  that  the  Indian  woman  had  told  the 
truth.  Jn  the  morning  of  the  0th,  about  ten  o’clock,  Pontiac  and  his  warriors  re- 
paired to  the  fort  of  Detroit,  and  they  were  immediately  admitted  to  the  council- 
nouse,  where  they  were  received  by  Major  Gladwyn  and  his  officers.  During  their 
progress  toward  the  fort,  the  savages  had  notieod  a remarkable  parade  of  soldiers 
upon  the  ramparts  and  within  the  town,  and  that  the  officers  in  the  council  cham- 
ber, and  also  the  governor,  had  each  pistols  in  their  belts.  When  the  Indians  were 
scaled  on  their  skins  in  the  council  chamber,  Pontiac  inquired  what  was  the  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  military  preparation  ; and  he  was  told  that  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  soldiers  to  rigid  discipline.  The  council  commenced  by  a speech  fr<>m 
Pontiac,  in  which  he  profiled  the  utmost  friendship  for  the  English;  and  as  he 
approached  the  period  of  the  concerted  signal,  the  delivery  of  the  belt  of  warn 
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).mn.  ills  gesticulations  became  more  violent.  Near  the  period  which  had  been 
described  'by  the  Indian  woman  as  the  time  when  the  belt  was  to  be  delivered,  and 
the  lire  unon-The  garrison  commenced,  the  governor  and  his  officers  drew  their 
swords  from  their  scabbards;  and  the  soldiers  of  the  fort,  who  had  been  drawn 
around  the  doors  of  the  council-house,  which  had  been,  intentionally  left  open, 
made  a clattering  upon  the  ground  with  their  anus.  Pontiac,  whose  eagle  eye  had 
never  quailed  in  battle,  turned  pale  and  trembled,  and  delivered  the  belt  in  the 
usual  manner;  while  his  warriors  looked  at  each  other  with  astonishment,  but  con- 
tinued culm. 

Pontiac's  speech  having  been  concluded,  Major  Glad wyn  commenced  his  answer; 
but  instead  of  thanking  Pontiac  for  his  professions  of  friendship,  he  accused  him 
of  being  a traitor;  and  in  order  to  convince  him  of  his  knowledge  of  the  plot,  he 
advanced  toward  the  chief  who  sat  nearest,  and  drawing  aside  his  blanket,  dis- 
closed the  shortened  rifle.  He  advised  him  at  the  same  time,  to  leave  the  fort  be- 
fore his  young  men  should  discover  the  design  and  massacre  the  Indians;  and  as- 
sured him  that  his  person  should  be  held  safe  until  he  had  advanced  beyond  the 
pickets,  as  he  had  promised  him  safety.  As  soon  as  the  warriors  had  retired  from 
the  gates  of  the  fort,  they  gave  the  yell,  and  fired  upon  the  English  garrison. 

After  this  the  fort  was  closely  besieged,  and  the  garrison  reduced  to  great 
distress.  On  the  29th  of  July,  the  garrison  was  relieved  by  a detachment 
of  300  regular  troops,  under  Capt.  Dalyell.  This  officer,  supposing  that 
Pontiac  might  be  surprised  in  his  camp,  marched  out  with  247  men,  during 
the  night  of  the  30th  of  July.  The  Indians,  having  information  of  the 
proposed  attack,  laid  in  wait  for  the  party,  concealed  in  the  high  grass,  near 
a place  since  called  the  Blood//  Bridge,  upward  of  a mile  from  .Detroit  on 
the  main  road.  Upon  thedr  arrival,  a sudden  and  destructive  fire  was  poured 
upon  them,  Capt.  Dalyell  and  19  others  were  killed  and  42  wounded  ; the 
rest  made  good  their  retreat  to  the  fort.  Pontiac,  having  invested  Detroit 
for  about  twelve  months,  hearing  that  Gen.  Bradstreet  was  advancing  with 
3,000  men,  gave  up  the  siege  and  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted. 


In  179G,  the  post  of  Detroit  was  delivered  up  by  the  British  to  the  United 
States,  according  to  treaty. 

Ou  tho  11  th  day  of  June,  1805,  the  sun  rose  in  cloudless  splendor,  over  the  little  town 
of  Detroit.  A few  minutes  after  a poor  washer- woman  kindled  a the  in  a buck  vard,  to 
beam  her  daily  toil,  a spark  set  fire  to  some  hay.  At  noon  of  the  same  day,  but  one  soli- 
tary dwelling  remained,  to  mark  the  site  of  the  town.  All  the  others  were  in  ashes,  and 
the  whole  population,  men,  women  and  children — the  aged  and  the  young,  the  sick,  the 
halt,  and  the  blind,  were  driven  into  the  streets,  houseless  and  homeless.  All  the  boats, 
pirogues  and  skiffs  lying  along  the  bench  (as  it  then  was),  were  loaded  with  goods,  and 
pushed  off  into  the  stream;  but  burning  shingles,  driven  by  the  wind,  followed  aiul  de- 
stroyed them  even  there.  The  town  being  built  of  dry  pine,  and  very  compact,  the  streets 
being  but  about  twenty  feet  wide  (the  width  of  a sidewalk  on  Jefferson  Avenue),  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fire  was  extremely  rapid,  and  the  heat  tremendous.  The  whole  population, 
like  Bedouins  of  the  desert,  pitched  their  tents,  by  the  cooling  embers  of  their  late  happy 
dwellings.  Fortunately,  Providence  permitted  the  calamity  to  fall  on  them  in  summer. 

1 he  Lea-light  hearts  of  the  French  habit  a ns  rose  above  the  pressure  of  misfortune,  and-to 
" »rk  they  went,  to  repair  damages.  No  grumbling  at  Providence.  Their  religion  told 
th.'.-n  that  repining  was  useless.  So  they  worked,  and  fiddled,  and  danced,  and  sung,  and 
1,00,1  « »cw  town  began  to  appear,  in  its  present  extended  form;  and  with  the  regret  of  tho 
moment,  passed  away  all  sorrow  for  the  losses  endured. — MVUhereli  s Reminisce  nets. 


* following  account  of  the  invasion  of  Detroit,  by  Gen.  Brock,  and  of 
its  surrender  by  Gen.  Hull,  oil  the  15th  of  August,  1S12,  is  from  Perkins’ 
History  ol  the  Late  War: 

Don.  Brock  lmd  been  educated  iu  arms,  and  had  sustained  a distinguished  rank 
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and  character  in  the  array  of  Egypt  He  arrived  at  Malden  with  reinforcements 
in  high  spirits  on  the  J 3th.  just  as  the  American  troops  retired  from  the  Canadian 
shore,  dispirited,  disappointed  and  disgusted  with  their  commander.  On  the  15th, 
he  planted  batteries  on  the  hank  of  the  river  opposite  the  fortress  of  Detroit,  and 
sent  a summons  to  the  American  general  to  surrender,  stating  that  he  should  other- 
wise be  unable  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  savages.  This  was  answered  by  a spir- 
ited refusal,  and  a declaration  that  the  fort  and  town  would  be  defended  to  tire 
last  extremity.  The  tiring  from  the  batteries  and  the  fort  immediately  commenced, 
and  continued  with  little  interruption,  and  without  much  effect,  until  the  next  day. 
The  alarm  and  consternation  of  Gen.  Hull  had  now  become  extreme,  and  appeared 
in  a series  of  irregular  and  incoherent  measures.  On  the  12ch,  the  field  officers 
suspecting  the  general  intended  a surrender  of  the  fort,  had  determined  on  his 
arrest.  This  was  prevented  in  consequence  of  Cols.  Duncan  M' Arthur  and  lewis 
Cass,  two  very  active,  intelligent,  and  spirited  officers,  being  detached  on  the  13th 
with  four  hundred  men,  on  a third  expedition  to  the  Hirer  llaisin.  They  advanced 
about  fourteen  miles,  when  on  the  15-th  they  received  orders  to  return.  At  day- 
light on  the  16th,  the  British  commenced  crossing  the  river  at  Spring  Wells,  three 
miles  below  the  town,  under  cover  of  two  ships  of  war.  They  accomplished  their 
landing  by  seven  o’clock  without  opposition,  and  took  up  their  line  of  march  in 
close  column  of  platoons,  twelve  in  front,  toward  the  fort  along  the  bank  of  the 
river.  The  fourth  regiment  of  United  States  troops  was  stationed  in  the  fort;  the 
Ohio  volunteers  and  a part  of  the  Michigan  militia  behind  the  pickets,  in  a situa- 
tion where  the  whole  flank  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  exposed.  The  residue 
of  the  militia  were  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  to  resist  the  incursions  of  the 
savages.  Two  twenty -four  pounders  loaded  with  grape  were  posted  on  a dommnnd- 
ing  eminence,  ready  to  sweep  the  advancing  columns.  Cols.  M' Arthur  and  Cass 
had  arrived  within  view  of  Detroit,  ready  to  act  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  fn  this 
situation  the  troops  waited  in  eager  expectation  the  advance  of  the  British,  antici- 
pating a brilliant  victory. 

When  the  head  of  the  British  columns  had  advanced  within  five  hundred  yards 
of  the  line,  and  the  artillery  ready  to  sweep  their  ranks,  orders  were  given  for  the 
troops  to  retire  into  the  fort,  and  for  the  artillery  not  to  fire.  A white  flag  was 
hoisted.  A British  officer  rode  up  to  inquire  the  cause.  A communication  passed 
between  the  commanding  generals,  which  soon  ended  in  a capitulation.  The  for- 
tress of  Detroit,  with  all  the  public  stores,  property,  and  documents  of  every  kind, 
were  surrendered.  The  troops  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  The  detachment  un- 
der M’Arthur  and  Cass,  and  the  troops  at  the  River  Kaisin,  were  included  in  the 
capitulation.  On  the  17th,  Gen.  Brock  dispatched  a flag  to  Capt-.  Brush  with  the 
terms.  He  immediately  called  a council  of  his  officers,  who  determined  that  they 
were  not  hound  bv  the  capitulation,  and  advised  to  break  up  the  camp  and  return. 
In  pursuance  of  their  advice,  Capt.  Brush  immediately  broke  up  his  camp,  rook 
with  him  what  public  stores  and  property  he  could,  and  commenced  his  retreat  to 
Ohio.  The  Michigan  militia  who  had  not  joined  the  army  were  paroled,  on  con- 
dition of  not  serving  during  the  present  war.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  un- 
fortunate Canadians  who  had  joined  Gen.  Hull,  or  accepted  his  protection.  They 
were  left  exposed  to  suffer  as  traitors  ; nine  were  executed  at  one  time,  and  several 
more  afterward.  Gen.  Hull  in  this  measure  took  counsel  only  from  his  own  fears. 
Ho  held  no  council  of  war,  knowing  that  all  his  officers  would  be  opposed  to  the 
surrender.  In  his  official  report  he  expressly  exempts  them  from  any  share  in  the 
disgraceful  transaction. 

The  British  force  at  Malden  at  the  time  Gen.  Hull  entered  Canada,  and  until 
the  12th  of  August,  consisted  of  one  hundred  regular  troops,  four  hundred  Cana- 
dian militia,  and  several  hundred  Indians.  After  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Brock  with 
his  reinforcements,  the  whole  amounted  to  ilir*.-e  hundred  and  thirty  regulars,  four 
hundred  militia,  and  six  hundred  Indians,  Tire  troops  surrendered  by  Gen.  Hull 
amounted  to  twenty-five  hundred,  consisting  of  two  troops  of  cavalry,  one  compa 
ny  of  artillery,  the  fourth  United  States  regiment,  and  detachments  from  the  lirst. 
and  third;  three  regiments  of  Ohio  volunteers,  and  one  regiment  of  Michigan 
militia,  amounting  to  about  twelve  hundred.  Bv  this  capitulation  the  British  ob- 
tained 2,oU0  muskets  stacked  on  the  esplanade  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  450 
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brought  iu  bv  the  detachment  under  M.’ Arthur  and  Cass,  700  received  from  the 
Michigan  militia,  thirty-three  pieces  of  ordnance,  one  thousand  rounds  of  fixed 
ammunition,  200  tuns  of  ball,  200  cartridges  of  grape  shot,  75*.000  musket  car- 
tridges made  up,  24  rounds  in  the  possession  of  each  man,  60  barrels  of  gunpow- 
der, 150  tuns  of  lead,  provisions  for  the  army  for  25  days  in  the  fort,  and  a large 
escort  at  the  Kiver  Kaisin.  An  event  so  disgraceful  to  the  American  arms  did  not 
fab  to  excite  universal  indignation.  When  M’ Arthur’s  sword  was  demanded,  he 
indignantly  broke  it,  tore  the  epaulets  from  his  shoulders,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  ground. 

John  Kinzie,  Indian  trader,  so  long  identified  with  the  annals  of  Chicago, 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  residing  in  Detroit.  In  “ Wau-buu,  the 
‘Early  Day  ’ in  the  North-west/'  is  given  this  narrative,  which  shows  the 
conduct  of  the  British  to  their  prisoners  in  no  pleasing  light: 

It  had  been  a stipulation  of  Gen.  Hull,  at  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  that  place  should  be  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  in  their  homes.  Accordingly  the 
family  of  Mr.  Kii.zie  took  up  their  quarters' with  their  friends  in  the  old  mansion,  which 
many  will  still  recollect  as  standing  on  the  north-east  corner  of  Jefferson -avenue  and 
Wayne- street. 

The  feelings  of  indignation  and  sympathy  were  constantly  aroused  in  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens  during  the  winter  that  ensued.  They  were  almost  daily  called  upon  to  witness  the 
cruelties  practiced  -upon  the  American  prisoners  brought  in  by  their  Indian  captors.  Those 
who  could  scarcely  drag  their  wounded,  bleeding  feet  over  the  frozen  ground,  were  com- 
pelled to  dance  for  the  amusement  of  the  savages,  and  these  exhibitions  sometimes  took 
place  before  the  Government  House,  the  residence  of  Col.  McKee.  Some  of  the  British 
officers  looked  on  from  thpir  windows  at  these  heartrending  performances,*  for  the  honor 
of  humanity  we  will  hope  such  instances  were  rare. 

Everything  that  could  be  made  available  among  the  effects  of  the  citizens  were  offered, 
to  ransom  their  countrymen  from  the  hands  of  these  inhuman  beings.  T he  prisoners 
brought  in  from  the  River  Raisin — those  unfortunate  men  who  were  permitted  alter  their 
surrender  to  Gen.  Proctor,  to  be  tortured  and  murdered  by  inches  by  his  savage  allies,  ex- 
cited the  sympathies  and  called  for  the  action  of  the  whole  community.  Private  houses 
were  turned  into  hospitals,  and  every  one  was  forward  to  get  possession  of  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  survivors.  To  effect  this,  even  the  articles  of  their  apparel  were  bartered  by 
the  ladies  of  Detroit,  as  they  watched  from  their  doors  or  windows  the  miserable  victims 
carried  about  for  sale. 

In  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Kinzie  one  large  room  was  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  suf- 
ferers. Few  of  them  survived.  Among  those  spoken  of  as  objects  of  the  deepest  inter- 
est were  two  young  gentlemen  of  Kentucky,  brothers,  both  severely  wounded,  and  their 
wounds  aggravated  to  a mortal  degree  by  subsequent  ill-usage  and  hardships.  Their  so- 
licitude for  each  other,  and  their  exhibition  in  various  ways  of  the  most  tender  fraternal 
uflection,  created  an  impression  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Kinzie  joined  his  family  at  Detroit  in  the  month  of  January.’  A short  time  after 
•uspicions  arose  in  the  mind  of  Gen.  Proctor  that  lie  was  in  correspondence  with  Ren.  Har- 
dsell, who  was  now  at  Fort  Meigs,  and  who  was  believed  to  be  meditating  an  advance  up- 
Detroit.  Lieut.  Watson  of  the  British  army  waited  upon  Mr.  Kinzie  one  day,  with  an 
invitation  to  the  quarters  of  Gen.  Proctor,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  saying  he 
wished  to  speak  with  him  on  business.  Quite  unsuspicious,  he  complied  with  the  imita- 
tion, when  to  his  surprise  he  was  ordered  into  confinement,  and  strictly  guarded  in  the 
house  of  his  former  partner,  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Sandwich.  Finding  that  he  did  not  return 
to  his  home,  Mrs.  Kinzie  informed  sonic  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  his  particular  friends,. who 
immediately  repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  commanding  officer,  demanded  their 
“friend’s”  release,  and  brought  him  back  to  his  home.  After  waiting  a time  until  a fa- 
vorable opportunity  presented  itself,  the  general  sent  a detachment  of  dragoons  to  arrest 
l im.  They  lmd  succeeded  in  carrying  him  away,  and  crossing  the  river  with  him.  Just 
at  this  moment  a party  of  friendly  Indians  made  their  appearance. 

“ Where  is  the  Shaw-noe-aw-kee?  ” was  the  first  question.  “ There,”  replied  his  wife,' 
pointing  across  the  river,  “ in  the  hands  of  the  red-coats,  who  are  taking  him  away 
again.” 

1 he  Italians  ran  to  the  river,  seized  some  canoes  that  they  fouud  there,  and  crossing 
over  to  Sandwich,  compelled  Gen.  Pioctor  a second  time  to  forego  his  intentions. 

A third  time  this  officer  was  more  successful,  and  succeeded  in  arresting  Mr.  Kinzie  and 
conveying  him  heavily  ironed  to  Fort  Malden,  in  Canada,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit 
River.  Here  he  was  ut  first  treated  with  great  severity,  but  after  a time  the  rigor  of  his 
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confinement  was  somewhat  relaxed,  and  he  was  permitted  to  walk  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  fur  air  and  exercise. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  as  he  was  taking  his  promenade  under  the  close  supervision 
of  a guard  of  soldiers,  the  whole  party  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  guns  upon  Lake  Erie, 
at  no  great  distance  below.  What  could  it  mean?  It  must  be  Commodore  Barclay  firing 
into  some  of  the  Yankees.  The  firing  continued.  The  time  allotted  the  prisoner  for  his 
daily  walk  expired,  but  neither  he  nor  his  guard  observed  the  lapse  of  time,  so  anxiously 
were  they  listening  to  what  they  now  felt  sure  was  an  engagement  between  ships  of  war. 
At  length  Mr.  Kinzie  was  reminded  that  the  hour  for  his  return  to  confinement  had  arrived. 
He  petitioned  for  another  half-hour. 

“ Let  me  stay,”  said  he.  “ till  we  can  learn  how  the  battle  has  gone.” 

Very  soon  a sloop  appeared  under  press  of  sail,  rounding  the  point,  and  presently  two 
gun-boats  in  chase  of  her.  , 

“ She  is  running — she  bears  the  British  colors,”  cried  he,  “ yes,  yes,  they  are  lowering 
— she  is  striking  her  flag!  Now,”  turning  to  the  soldiers,  “ 1 will  go  back  to  prison  con- 
tented— I know  hoiv  the  battle  has  gone.” 

The  sloop  was  the  Little  Belt,  the  last  of  the  squadron  captured  by  the  gallant  Perry  on 
that  memorable  occasion  which  he  announced  in  the  immortal  words: — “ We  have  met  the 
enemy,  and  they  are  oars l ” 

Matters  were  growing  critical,  and  it  was  necessary  to  transfer  all  prisoners  to  a place 
of  greater  security  than  the  frontier  was  now  likely  to  be.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to 
send  Mr.  Kinzie  to  the:  mother  country.  Nothing  has  ever  appeared,  which  would  explain 
the  course  of  Gem  Pice  tor,  in  regard  to  this  gentleman.  He  had  been  taken  from  the 
bosom  of  Ills  family,  where  he  w as  living  quietly  under  the  parole  which  he  had  received, 
and  protected  by  the  stipulations  of  the  surrender.  He  was  kept  for  months  in  confine- 
ment. Now  he  was  placed  on  horseback  under  a strong  guard,  who  announced  that  they 
had  orders  to  shoot  him  through  the  head  if  he  offered  to  speak  to  a person  upon  the  road. 
He  was  tied  upon  the  saddle  in  a way  to  prevent  his  escape,  and  thus  they  sat  out  for 
Quebec.  A little  incident,  occurred,  w hich  will  help,  to  illustrate  the  course  invariably  pair- 
sued  toward  our  citizens  at  this  period,  by  the  British  army  on  the  north-western  frontier. 

The  saddle  on  which  Mr.  Kinzie  rode  had  not  been  properly  fastened,  and  owing  to  the 
rough  motion  of  the  animal  on  which  it  was,  it  turned,  so  as  to  bring  the  rider  into  a most 
awkward  and  painful  position.  His  limbs  being  fastened,  he  could  not  disengage  himself, 
and  in  this  manner  he  was  compelled  by  those  who  had  charge  of  him  to  ride  until  he  was 
nearly  exhausted,  before  they  had  the  humanity  to  release  him- 

Arrived  at  Quebec,  he  was  put  on  board  a small  vessel  to  be  sent  to  England.  The  ves- 
sel when  a tew  days  out  at  sea  was  chased  by  an  American  frigate  and  driven  into  Hali- 
fax. A second  time  she  set  sail,  when  she  sprung  a leak  and  was  compelled  to  put  back. 

The  attempt  to  send  him  across  the  ocean  was  now  abandoned,  and  he  was  returned  to 
Quebec.  Another  sten,  equally  inexplicable  with  his  arrest,  was  now'  taken.  This  was 
his  release  and  that  of  Mr.  Macomb,  of  Detroit,  who  was  also  in  confinement  in  Quebec, 
and  the  permission  given  them  to  return  to  their  friends  and  families,  although  the  war 
was  not  yet  ended.  It  rimy  possibly  bo  imagined  that  in  the  treatment  these  gentlemen 
received,  the  British  commander-in-chief  sheltered  himself  under  the  plea  of  their  being 
“native  born  British  subject^”  and  perhaps  when  it  was  ascertained  that  Mr.  Ivinzie  was 
indeed  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  wa-  thought  safest  to  release  him. 

In  1 lie  meantime,  Gen.  Harrison  at  the  head  of  his  troops  had  reached  Detroit.  He 
landed  on  the  21hh  Sepo-nther.  All  the  citizens  went  forth  to  meet  him — Mrs.  Kinzie, 
leading  her  children  by  the  hand,  was  of  the  number.  The  general  accompanied  her  to 
her  home,  and  took  up  his  abode  there. 

Watson  visited  Detroit  in  the  summer  of  ISIS,  and  has  given  in  hisltemi- 
mscences  a sketch  of  his  visit,  descriptive  of*  what  then  fell  under  his  notice 
here : 

Here  I am  at  the  age  of  sixty  in  Detroit,  seven  hundred  miles  west  of  Albany.  I little 
d. earned  thirty  years  ago,  that  I should  ever  tread  upon  this  territory 

The  mention  ot  Detroit  is  eminently  pleasant,  being  somewhat  elevated,  and  boldly  front- 
ing it  beautiful  river.  The  old  town  has  been  burnt,  w hich  was  a cluster  of  miserable 
s lectures  picketed  in  si  ml  occupied  bv  the  descendants  of  Frenchmen,  who  pitched  their 
tents  here  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade.  The  citv  is 
now  laid  out  upon  a large  scale,  the  streets  spacious,  and  crossing  at  right  angles.  The 
main  .-tiret  is  called  J rifcrsnn-uvciiue,  and  stretches  the  whole  length  of  the  city.  De- 
troit mu-'t  always  be  the  emporium  of  a vast  ami  fertile  interior.  Bv  the  existing  estima- 
tion uf  the  value  of  real  estate  here,  it  has,  I think,  been  greatly  overrated.  Commerce 
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is  langm-hmg.  and  agriculture  at  its  lowest  degradation.  In  proof  of  this,  I saw  at  the 
Grand  .Marie,  four  miles  north  of  the  city,  a large,  clumsy,  wooden  plow,  such  as  doubt 
less  were  in  use  in  France,  at  the  period  of  the  emigration  from  that  country  of  the  ances- 
tors of  this  people.  It  was  drawn  by  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  two  horses,  and  was  con- 
ducted by  three  men,  who  were  making  as  much  noise  as  if  they  were  moving  a barn. 

The  most  attractive  object  I have  seen  on  this  beautiful  river  are  its  innumerable  and 
lovely  islands,  most  of  which  are  cultivated.  The  dense  forest  approaches  in  close  prox- 
imity tc  the  city,  and  spreads  over  a level  surface  quite  into  the  interior.  From  the  high- 
est point  of  elevation  I could  attain,  I discerned  no  uplands,  all  was  a dead  plain.  The  hind 
belongs  to  the  government,  and  is  of  the  richest  quality, but  has  hitherto  been  represented 
as  unhealthy.  The  territory  of  Michigan  has  not  been  adequately  explored;  but  while  I 
was  at  Detroit,  several  parties  of  enterprising  and  energetic  young  men  penetrated  into 
the  woods  with  packs  on  their  shoulders  to  investigate,  and  returned  with  the  most  glow- 
ing and  battering  accounts  of  a country  of  the  choicest  laud,  generally  undulating,  and 
requiring  nothing  but  the  vigorous  arm  of  industry  to  convert  it  into  the  granary  of 
America. 

The  near  approach  of  the  wilderness  to  Detroit,  brings  the  howling  wolves  within  a 
short' distance  of  the  city,  and  I was  frequently  called  on  to  listen  to  their  shrill  cries  in 
the  calm,  hot  nights.  The  numerous  and  large  old  orchards  of  the  finest  apples,  origin- 
ally imported  from  France,  and  the  extensive  fisheries  of  white  fish  in  the  vicinity,  greatly 
augment  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  the  people.  Although  possessing  the  most  f ertile  soil 
such  is  the  wretched  char  cter  of  their  agriculture,  that  the  inhabitants  mainly  de- 
pendent upon  the  young  and  thriving  state  of  Ohio,  for  their  supplies  of  pork,  beef,  bread- 
stuffs,. and  even  of  potatoes. 


Hast  view  of  the  State  House  at  Lansing. 

Tho  oncravrmf  shows  the  front  or  the  eastern  si-lr  of  the  Michigan  State  Capitol.  One  of  tho  Union 
Pubiir  .-i-lu  ..Is  i-  «“•<'!»  in  the  distance  on  the  left,  and  the  State  building  containing  the  oflice  of  tin*  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Auditor,  etc.,  on  the  right. 

I daily  notice  squaws  fighting  in  the  streets  like  wild-cats,  and  in  conditions  too  revolt- 
ing to  describe.  They  lay  about  the  city  like  swine,  begging  for  cats  and  dogs,  which 
they  devour  at  the  river  side  half-cooked.  The  most  disgusting  and  loathsome  sight  I 
ever  witnessed,  was  that  of  a coarse,  fat,  half-naked  Indian,  as  filthy  as  a beast,  under  a 
tree  immediately  in  front  of  mv  son’s  residence,  tilling  his  mouth  with  whisky  until  his 
cheeks  were  completely  distended,  and  then  two  or  three  squaws  in  succession  sucking  it 
out  ol  the  corners.  I called  my  daughter-in-law  to  see  the  revolting  sight,  hut  slve  as 
sured  me  it  was  nothing  unusual,  and  that  the  practice  was  common  with  this  tribe  of  In- 
dian-. I often  visited  the  fort  that  my  old  friend  Hull  so  fatally  and  ignominiously  sur- 
rendered. Col.  Myers,  who  was  in  command  of  Fort  George  at  its  capture,  informed  me 
■wh.il*>  a prisoner  in  Pittsfield,  that,  one  half  of  Brock’s  army,  at  the  surrender  of  Detroit, 
wore  Canadian  militia  dressed  in  British  rod  coats. 

Lansing,  t *1  e capital  of  Michigan,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  Grand 
Liver,  here  a large  mill  stream,  85  miles  X.  W.  of  Detroit,  20  from  St.  Johns 
on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  and  -10  from  Jackson  on  the  Central 
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Railroad,  The7  town,  which  is  laid  out  on  an  extended  plan,  has  at  present 
a scattered  appearance.  The  state  capitol  (of  wood)  was  erected  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1817,  at  an  expense  of  about  815,000.  The  state  agricultural  college 
is  situated  three  and  a half  miles  east  from  the  capital,  and  has  a model  farm  of 
about  700  acres:  it  is  crowded  with  pupils,  and  the  noble  example  set  by 
Michigan,  in  founding  this  institution,  has  been  followed  by  several  other 
states.  The  house  of  Correction,  for  juvenile  offenders,  opened  in  1856,  is 
about  three  fourths  of  a mile  east  from  the  capital.  In  1852,  a plank  road 
to  Detroit  was  constructed,  at  an  expense  of  $130,000.  Plank  roads  also 
connect  it  with  Jackson  and  Marshall.  Population  about  3,000. 

The  lands  comprising  the  northern  part  of  Lansing  were  first  entered  from  the 
United  States,  in  1836,  by  James  Seymour,  Frederic  Rushnell,  and  Charles  M.  Lee, 
of  Rochester.  New  York.  The  first  settler  was  John  W.  Burchard,  a young  lawyer, 
who  bought,  on  the  east  side  of  Grand  River,  109  acres  of  James  Seymour,  situated 
at  the  lower  town  bridge  extending  up  the  river  to  the  school  section.  He  built  a 
log  cabin  still  standing  in  the  rear  of -the  Seymour  House.  This  was  in  1S43;  and 
in  June  of  the  same  year,  he  removed  his  family  to  this  place,  and  immediately 
commenced  building  a saw-mill  and  dam.  In  the  spring  of  1344,  he  was  droAvned 
while  amusing  himself,  in  a boat,  at  the  sheet  of  water  which  fell  over  the  dam, 
which  he  had  constructed.  Approaching  too  near,  his  boat  was  overturned,  and 
he  perished  amid  the  eddying  waters.  He  was  buried  at  Mason,  12  miles  distant, 
universally  lamented.  He  was  a man  of  much  promise,  and  was  the  first  prose- 
cuting attorney  in  the  county.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Burchard,  his  family  left  the 
place,  and  the  settlement  was,  for  a short  time,  abandoned,  and  the  lands  and  im- 
provements reverted  back  to  Mr.  Seymour. 

In  Aug.  1844,  Mr.  Seymour  employed  .Joab  Page,  and  his  two  sons-in-law,  Whit- 
ney Smith  and  Geo.  D.  Pease,  all  of  Mason,  to  finish  the  mill,  etc.  All  these 
lived  in  Curchard’s  log  house  for  several  years. 

In  Jan.  1847,  Mr.  Seymour  made  a proposition  to  the  legislature  of  Michigan, 
that  if  they  would  remove  the  seat  of  government  on  to  his  lands,  he  would  give 
20  Uteres,  erect  the  capitol  and  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  state.  This  offer,  how- 
ever, was  not  accepted ; but  they  passed  an  act  to  locate  the  capital  in  the  town- 
ship. A commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  commissioner  of  the  laud 
office,  James  Seymour,  and  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Brother,  of  New  York,  to  make 
a definite  location.  The  commission  selected  a spot  on  which  to  erect  a capitol 
building,  one  mile  from  the  Burchard  Mill,  on  section  16.  called  the  “School  Sec- 
tion.” The  commission,  in  May  of  the  same  year,  united  in  laying  out  a town 
plat,  two  and  one  fourth  miles  long,  and  one  wide,  comprising  both  sides  of  the 
river.  At  this  period  there  were  no  settlers  on  the  tract  but  the  Page  family,  whose 
nearest  neighbors,  on  the  south  and  east,  were  four  and  a half  miles  distant,  and 
one  settler,  Justus  Gilkley,  a mile  and  a half  to  the  north-west.  Within  a few 
weeks  after  the  town  was  laid  out,  one  thousand  persons  moved  into  the 
place. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  first  settlers  besides  those  already 
mentioned : 

E.  B.  Danforlh,  D.  L.  Case,  .lames  Turner,  Charles  P.  Bush,  George  W.  Peck, 
John  Thomas,  Whitney  Jones,  A.  T.  Crossman,  Henry  C.  Walker,  O.  C.  Darlin"-, 
Dr.  B.  8.  Taylor,  J C.  Bailey,  M.  W.  Quackenbush. 

Lansing  received  its  name  from  Lansing  in  New  York,  from  which  some  of  the 
settlers  had  emigrated.  The  first  public  worship  in  the  place  was  held  in  the  Bur- 
chard log  house,  by  the  Methodist  traveling  preachers.  In  1849,  the  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians  united  in  building  the  first  church  in  the  place,  now  solelv  oc- 
cupied by  the  Methodists.  The  first  Presbyterian  clergyman  here,  was  the  Rev. 
8.  Millard,  from  Dexter.  The  first  school  was  kept  in  a.  little  shanty  built  in  1 S47 
and  stood  near  the  Seymour  House.  The.  first  physician  was  a Dr.  Smith,  who, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  1817,  died  of  a fever  in  Page's  log  house.  The  first  post- 
master was  George  W.  Peek,  who,  for  a time,  kept  the  office  in  Push  and  Town- 
send’s store,  near  the  upper  town  bridge.  The  first  franked  house  in  the  township 
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was  erected  in  1 347,  by  James  Turner,  a native  of  New  York,  whose  ancestors 
were  from  New  London,  Connecticut  This  building  is  now  standing,  about  40 
rods  below  the  lower  town  bridge. 
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Southern  i new  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Jackson. 

Showing  itrf  appearance  as  seen  from,  the  railroad. 

Jackson  is  a large,  thriving,  and  well-built  town,  on  the  line  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  on  and  near  the  head  of  Grand  River,  70  miles 
W.  from  Detroit,  and  32  S.  from  Lansing,  the  capital.  The  streams  here 
afford  excellent  water  power,  and  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  grass  or  grain. 
Coal  and  an  abundance  of  white  sand-stone  and  lime-stone  are  found  in  the 
vicinity.  The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufactures  of 
flour,  leather,  iron  ware,  machinery,  etc.  It  contains  the  county  buildings, 
a branch  of  the  state  university,  the  state  penitentiary,  7 churches,  and  several 
banks.  Its  situation  and  facilities  for  travel  give  it  a large  trade.  Popula- 
tion about  9,500. 

“In  this,  Jackson  county,  the  matter  of  mining  coal  has  recently  become 
an  enterprise  of  considerable  magnitude.  There  are  several  ‘workings’  of 
coal  in  the  vicinity  of  Jackson,  and  companies  have  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mining  coal.  Considerable  coal  has  been  mined  and  sold  from  these 
difl’erent  workings  and  mines.  The  principal  mine,  and  one  which  in  all  its 
arrangements  and  provisions,  is  equal  to  any  mine  in  the  country,  is  tha|  of 
the  Detroit  and  Jackson  Coal  and  Mining  Company.  The  works  of  this 
company  are  at  Wooaville  station,  on  the  line  of  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road, about  three  and  a half  miles  west  of  Jackson  city.  The  mine  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  railroad,  and  about  half  a mile  from  the  main  track. 
The  Coal  Company  have  built  a side  track  from  the  Central  Road  to  the 
mouth  of  their  shaft.  The  shaft  from  which  the  coal  is  taken,  is  90  feet 
deep,  and  at  the  bottom  passes  through  a vein  of  coal  about  four  feet  in 
thickness.  This  vein  has  beeu  opened  in  different  directions,  for  several 
hundred  feet  from  the  shaft,  and  with  a tram  road  through  the  different 
entries  the  coal  is  reached  and  brought  from  the  rooms  to  the  shaft,  and 
then  lifted  by  steam  to  the  surface.  This  coal  has  been  transported  to 
difierent  points  in  the  state,  and  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  for  all  ordinary 
purposes,  taking  the  place  of  many  of  the  Ohio  coals,  and  at  a reduced 
cost.  The  existence  of  valuable  beds  of  coal,  in  Central  Michigan,  has 
only  been  determined  within  the  past  few  years.  Reside  the  openings  in 
this  county,  there  have  been  others  made  at  Owesso  and  Corunna,  in  Shia- 
wassee county ; at  Flint  in  Genesee  county,  and  at  Lansing.  Most  of  these 
have  been  upou  veins  outcropping  at  the  surface  of  the  gvouud.” 
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^£ma,;a  flourishing ‘town,  is -situated  on  a braucli  of  tlie  Raisin  River, 
and  on  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  SO  miles  S.  E.  from  Lansing;  37 
W.  from  Monroe,  and  70  W.  S.  Vv.  from  Detroit.  The  Erie  and  Kalamazoo 
Railroad,  which  was  opened  in  1836,  connects  the  town  with  Toledo,  32 
miles  distant;  and  the  Southern  Railroad  was  extended  westward  to  Chicago, 
in  1852.  Adrian  was  incorporated  as  a city  in  1853.  Being  in  the  midst 
of  a fine,  fertile,  farming  region,  it  has,  since  the  construction  of  its  railroads, 
increased  with  rapidity.  It  has  several  flouring  mills,  foundries,  machine 
shops,  etc.;  10  houses  of  worship,  and  about  6,000  inhabitants. 

The  village  was  surveyed  and  platted  in  1823,  by  Addison  J.  Comstock,  who 
made  a location  in  1826,  and  having  erected  a shanty,  he  brought  his  family  here 
in  the  spring  of  1827,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Noah  Norton  and  others.  The  first 
sermon  preached  in  the  place,  was  in  1827,  .by  Rev.  John  Janes,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  at  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Norton.  In  1830  a Methodist 
Church  was  organized.  Other  churches  wore  soon  after  established  by  the  Bap 
tisfcs  and  Presbyterians.  The  first  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  1832,  on  Church 
street,  by  the  Presbyterians:  it  was  afterward  sold  to  the  Episcopalians,  and  ii 
now  owned  by  the  Methodists.  The  first  framed  school  house  was  erected  in  tlw 
winter  of  1831-2.  It  stood  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Winter-streets,  and  was  used 
for  some  time,  for  the  double  purpose  of  school  and  church.  Mr.  Comstock  bails 
a saw  mill  in  1827.  and  soon  after  a flouring  mill,  the  only  one  for  many  miles 
around.  The  seat  of  justice  for  Lenawee  county  was  removed  from  Tecumseh  to 
Adrian,  in  1836.  The  city  received  its  name  from  Mrs.  Comstock.  James  Sword 
was  the  first  mayor.  Mr.  S.  is  a native  of  the  county  of  Kent,  in  England;  he  was 
a soldier  in  the  Peninsular  war,  in  Spain,  and  was  in  several  important  battles  at 
that  period.  The  Lenawee  Republican  and  Adrian  Gazette , R.  VV.  Ingalls,  editor 
and  proprietor;  the  first  paper  in  the  county,  was  issued  Oct.  22.  183-1.  Its  name 
has  been  changed  to  “The  Watch  Tower.'’  !:i  1843,  the  Messrs.  Jermain  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  "Expositor."  The  first  physician  was  I)r.  Onasby, 
the  second  Dr.  Rebec,  who  died  of  the  small  pox,  and  the  third,  Dr.  P.  J.  Spalding, 
who  came  to  Adrian  in  1832. 

Ann  Arbor,  the  county  seat  of  Washtenaw  county,  is  on  Huron  River,  and 
on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.  It  is  37  miles  W.  from  Detroit,  and  51 

southerly  from  Lansing.  It  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tifully situated  places  in  the 
stafe.  The  site  of  the  city  is 
elevated,  dry,  and  healthy,  and 
it  is  regularly  laid  out.  The 
state  university,  in  this  place, 
was  established  in  1837,  and  is 
now  a flourishing  and  well  en- 
dowed institution.  The  literary 
department  was  opened  in  1841 ; 
the  medical  department  in  1840, 
The  buildings  are  large,  in  an 
tuatinn.  Ann  Arbor  is  surrounded  by 
an  excellent  farming  district,  has  considerable  trade  and  manufactures  of  va- 
rious kinds.  Population  about  6,000. 


and  in  1853  a scientific  course  was  added, 
elevated,  commanding,  and  pleasant 


Mo  Nit  ok  is  near  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  41  miles  from  Detroit  and  24  from  Toledo,  by 
the  railroad  connecting  those  cities.  It  is  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Raisin, 
2 miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  lake.  It  has  a fine  harbor,  and  the  soil 
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u a limestone  formation  which  furnishes  inexhaustible  quarries  for  the  ta;-nu- 
fixture  of  lime.  Population  about  4,000. 

This  p.,int  formerly  called  FllENCHTOWN,  and  sometimes  the  settlement  of 
'\ti.uiK  is  one  of  the  most  noted  in  the  history  of  Mi.chie.nf.  The 


WlXCin’sTSR'S  HEAD  Ql'XRTEit'S, 


On  the  Kiver  Ilaisin. 

Tin’-;  hep.^p,  niodurnlzeti,  is  now  the  Episcopal  pnr- 
non-'.p*  in  Monroe.  It  is  oHtewn  logs:  tin?  tiinmeys 
were  built  of  stone  from  the  river  bed  a few  yards 
distant,  ami  tin*  original  form  of  the?  house  in  the 
nstml  s*yie  of  the  French  settlers,  with  a very  sleep 
r -of.  The  grove  of  pear  trees  in  the  rear  is  sup- 
posed to  be  over  70  years  old. 

first  American  settlement  was  established 
chapel  was  erected  for  the  French. 


following  details  are  communicated 
for  this  work,  by  Edwin  Willits, 
Esq.,  of  Monroe,  who  lias  given 
much  attention  to  the  investigation 
ofthe  history  of  this  section: 

Monroe  was  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlements in  the  state  of  Michigan,  a 
small  body  of  Canadians  and  French 
having  settled  there  in  1784.  In  1704, 
Detroit  and  Frenehtown  (Monroe)  were 
the  principal  towns  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  peninsula.  The  latter, consisted, 
however,  of  only  a few  log  cabins  bor- 
dering both  banks  of  the  Kiver  Kaisin, 
the  claims  on  which  they  were  situated 
being  narrow  and  running  Lack  from 
the  river  a long  distance.  The  culti- 
vated portions  of  the  claims  lay  next  to 
the  river,  and  were  inclosed  by  pickets 
which  were  very  substantial,  being  split 
out  roughly  from  logs, and  driven  or  set  in 
the  ground  closely  together.  The 
there  in  i7(J3,  and  soon  after  a Catholic 


The  region  around  about  Frenehtown  was  originally  inhabited  and  claimed  by 
the  Pottawatomie  Indians.  At  a treaty  concluded  at  Fort  McIntosh  in  1785,  these 
Indians  and  other  tribes  ceded  to  the  United  States  a strip  of  territory  six  miles 
wide,  extending  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  Kiver  Kaisin  to  Lake  Ft.  Clair. 
As  late  as  the  year  1800,  the  Pottawatomies  had  a village  of  a thousand  warriors, 
beside  their  wives  and  children,  at  what  is  now  called  Chase’s 
Kaisin.  eight  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Monroe.  Their  huts  were  madt 
were  thatched  with  wild  grass.  This  was  their  permanent  d' 


poster. 


At  Hull’s  treaty  at  Detroit,  in 
1 \ of  the  present  counties  in  the 
counties  in  northern  Ohio.  A 


fr->m  the  mouth  ofthe  Kiver  Kaisin. 

In  I "do.  there  were,  according  to  the  report  of  .1 
a.  -’  or  farms,  on  the  Kiver  Kaisin.  These,  howe 
i'1'*  honoring  settlement  on  Sandy  and  other  creeks,  ; 
L ••  p in  at  number  ou  the  Kiver  Kaisin,  according  to  t 
tew*.  At  this  time  there  was  no  village,  nor  an v coll 


tin 


tiou  of  house 

would  naturally  be  on  the  narrow  French  claims.  Jn  1807  a bl 
,u.-  w.uv  built  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  residence  of 

t!i  -V  wen*  r»r.  •<•!>.)  for  ft...  nrof,' .-f ii  n nf  tlw*  iv  mii.*  {'rum  flw* 
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]rt  consequence  of  the  fact,  that  the  settlement  of  the  River  Raisin  was  on  the 
direct  .roacl  from  Detroit  to  Ohio,  it  was  deemed  a post  of  considerable  importance 
during  the  difficulties  that  preceded,  as  well  as  during  the  actual  hostilities  of  the 
war  oL1812.  Detroit  depended,  in  a great  measure,  on  Ohio  and  Kentucky  for 
men  and  provisions,  and  as  these,  since  Gen.  Hull  had  cut  a narrow  wagon  road 
through,  would  pass  through  Frcnchtown,  it  was  of  importance  that  the  place 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  could  easily  cross  over  from 
Canada  and  cutoff  the  supplies  before  they  reached  Detroit.  For  this  reason, 
Monroe  became  the  scene  of  actual  warfare,  not  on  a very  extended  scale,  it  is  true, 
but  worthy  of  record  among  the  incidents  of  the  war  of  1812. 

Just  previous  to.  or  about  the  first  of  August,  1S12,  Col.  Brush  was  sent  from 
Ohio  at  the  head  of  two  companies  of  jJhio  militia,  with  3 or  400  cattle,  and  a large 
stock  of  provisions,  and  some  arms  and  ammunition,  for  Gen.  Hull,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  American  troops  at  Detroit.  He  got  as  far  as  Frenclitown,  but  learn- 
ing that  a large  parry  of  British  and  Indians  had  been  sent  out  from  Malden, 
Canada,  to  intercept  him  at  Brownstown,  a place  some  20  miles  from  .French town, 
on  the  road  to  Dern.it,  and  fearing  to  advance  farther  without  assistance  from  Gcrj. 
Hull,  he  occupied  the  block  house  and  stockade.  Two  expeditions  were  sent  out 
by  Gen.  Hull  to  relieve  Col.  Brush.  The  first  consisting  of  200  men  under  Maj.  Van 
Horn,  fell  into  an  'ambuscade  of  Indians  at  Brownstown,  on  the  8th  of  August,  and, 
after  lighting  gallantly  against  a hidden  and  superior  force,  he  thought  it  best,  as 
his  force  was  evidently  too  small,  to  return  to  Detroit,  leaving  18  dead  on  the  field. 
The  second  expedition  .was  made  by  Col.  Miller,  on  the  9th  of  August,  with  600 
men,  who  met,  fought  and  dispersed,  after  a desperate  battle,  a large  body  of 
British  and  Indians  at  Monguagon,  a place  1~>  miles  below  Detroit.  The  British 
were  commanded  by  Maj.  Muir,  the  Indians  by  the  celebrated  Indian  warrior  and 
statesman,  Teeumseh.  who,  on  that  day,  fought  with  desperate  valor,  and  although 
wounded,  maintained  his  ground  while  the  British  regulars  gave  way.  Col.  Miller 
was  obliged  to  await  provisions  before  he  could  advance  further  toward  the  Raisin, 
and 'was  finally  ordered  back  by  Gen.  Hull,  who  feared  or  expected  an  attack  on 
Detroit.  Arrangements  were  now  made  to  convey  Col.  Brush  and  the  supplies  in 
his  charge  by  a more  circuitous  and  less  exposed  route,  which  bad  been  traveled  by 
James  Knnggs.  who  had  carried  a letter  from  Col.  Brush  to  Gen.  Hull.  In  order 
to  effect  this,  Colonels  McArthur  and  Cass  were  sent  to  bis  relief  with  3-o0  of  the 
best  troops,  on  the  13th  of  August,  hut  they  had  not  arrived  at  the  Raisin  before 
the  surrender  of  Detroit  to  the  British,  which  occurred  the  16th  of  August,  their 
command,  as  well  as  that  of  Col.  Brush  and  his  supplies,  being  included  in  the 
capitulation. 

In  order  to  secure  the  force  under  Col.  Brush  and  the  supplies  in  his  charge, 
Capt  Elliott,  a British  officer,  accompanied  by  a Frenchman  and  a Wyandot  In- 
dian, was  sent  to  Frenclitown  with  a copy  of  the  capitulation.  Col.  Brush,  learn- 
ing from  his  scouts  that  Capt.  Klliott  was  coming  with  a flag  of  truce,  sent  a guard 
out  to  meet  him.  lie  and  his  companions  were  blindfolded  and  brought  into  the 
stockade.  Brush  would  not  believe  Elliott’s  story,  and  thought  it  was  a hoax,  and 
the  copy  of  the  capitulation  a forgery,  so  utterly  improbable  did  it  seem  that  De- 
troit had  been  taken.  For  this  reason  lie  threw  Klliott  and  his  two  companions 
into  the  block-house.  The  next  day,  however,  the  story  was  confirmed  bv  an 
American  soldier,  who  had  escaped  from  Detroit.  Upon  this,  Brush  packed  up 
what  provisions  he  could,  and,  driving  his  cattle  before  him,  escaped  to  Ohio,  leav- 
ing orders  to  release  Klliott  on  the  next  day,  which  was  done.  Klliott,  of  course, 
was  indignant  at  his  treatment,  and  at  the  escape  of  Brush  with  sc  much  of  the 
supplies  To  add  to  his  rage,  a great  portion  of  the  provisions  and  ammunition 
left  by  Brush,  had  been  carried  off  and  secreted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
before  he  had  been  released,  they  thinking  it  no  groat  harm  to  take,  for  their  own 
use,  what  would  otherwise  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rascally  British,  as  they  called 
them.  1 lie  so  nets  were  certainly  very  injudicious,  and  all  concur  in  attributing  a 

great  portion  of  t lie  eala initios  that  befell  the  settlement  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
11  ad  treated  Klliott.  and  to  their  evasion  of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  Elliott 
sent  lor  Teeumseh  to  pursue  Brush,  and  permitted  the  Indians  to  ravage  and  plun- 
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ckr  the  settlement  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Tecumseh.*  The  soU’.-a.-nt 
w:iS  plundered  not  only  of  provision  and  cattle,  but  horses,  saddles,  bridles,  h>ais*>- 
bold  Yurmtuw,  and  every  valuable  which  had  not  been  secreted.  The  place  was 
S > stripped  of  horses,  that  James  Knaggs,  who,  for  In  days,  lay  hid  in  the  set- 
tlement; (a  reward  of  §500  having  been  offered  for  his  scalp),  could  find  only  one  on 
which  to  escape  to  Ohio,  and  that  one  had  been  hidden  by  a tailor  in  a cellar: 
K nairas  ,rave  his  coat  and  a silver  watch  for  it.  After  much  peril  he  succeeded 
in  ( seapmii,  and  afterward  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  under  Col.  it. 
M Joh  nson,  and  was  not  far  from  Tecumseh  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Knaggs 
k-  still  living,  and  resides  at  Monroe.  * 

\ hout  this  time,  at  the  command  of  Elliott,  the  block-house  was  burned,  and  also 
a portion  of  the  pickets  were  destroyed,  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  British  to  oc- 
onpv  the  place  then,  and  it  would  not  answer  to  leave  them  standing.  Elliott 
then  left,  and  bands  of  Indians  repeatedly  came  and  plundered  the  settlement,  until 
about  October,  when  some  British  officers  came  with  some  militia  and  took  per- 
manent possession  of  the  place.  They  occupied  the  houses  of  Jerome  and  Con- 
ture,  below  the  brick  house  now  owned  by  Gibson,  not  far  from  the  present  rail- 
road bridge.  This  location  was  made  from  the  fact  that  it  was  adjacent  to,  and 
commanded  the  road  to  Detroit,  and  because,  from  its  elevation,  it  overlooked  the 
opposite  (south)  side  of  the  River  Raisin,  whence  would  come  the  attacks  of  the 
Americans,  who  were  shortly  expected  to  advance  under  Gen.  Harrison  to  Detroit 
Here  they  remained  with  a considerable  force  of  British  and  Indians, ‘nn-rii  .the  ap- 
pearance of  the  advance  troops  under  Gen.  Winchester,  on  the  ISth  of  January, 
1 SI 3.  These  advance  troops  were  led  by  Colonels  Lewis  and  Allen,  and  came 
from  Maumee  on  the  ice,  and.  attacked,  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  the  ene- 
my, from  a point  below  where  the  storehouses  on  the  canal  are  now  situated. 
The  British  had  posted  a six-pounder  on  the  high  ground  in  front  of  the  camp,  and 
with  it  attempted  to  prevent  the  Americans  from  crossing,  by  firing  diagonally 
down  the  river,  but  the  attack  was  made  with  such  vigor,  that  the  British  were  dis- 
lodged after  a short  contest,  and  compelled  to  retreat  toward  Malden.  The  In- 
dians held  out  until  dark,  being  protected,  in  a measure,  by  the  rushes  which  con- 


?:One  incident  we  have  never  seen  published,  shows  the  character  of  the  great  Indian 
chieftain,  Tecumseh,  in  a noble  light.  "When  he  came  to  the  Raisin,  after  the  retreat 
of  Col.  Brush,  he  found  that  most  of  the  cattle  of  the  settlement  had  been  driven  off,  cither 
by  the  settlers  in  order  to  save  them,  or  by  the  Indians  as  plunder.  Therefore  he  expe- 
rienced much  difficulty  in  getting  meat  for  his  warriors.  lie,  however,  discovered  a yoke 
of  fine  black  oxen,  belonging  to  a inan  by  the  name  of  Rivard,  who  resided  up  the  river 
some  distance  above  Monroe.  Tecumseh  took  the  cattle,  but  Ilivard  bogged  so  hard,  stat- 
ing that  they  were  the  only  property  he  had  left,  aud  taking  him  into  the  house,  showed 
the  chieftain  his  father,  sick  and  in  need  of  medicine,  and  appealed  so  hard  to  Teeuuisch’s 
generosity,  that  Tecumseh  said  he  must  have  the  cattle,  as  his  men  were  hungry,  but  that 
ho  would  pay  him  $100  for  them.  The  cattle  were  speedily  killed,  and  during  the  evening 
a man  who  could  write  made  out  an  order  on  Elliott  for  $100,  and  it  was  signed  by  Tecum- 
soh.  The  next  morning  Rivard  went  to  the  block-house  to  get  the  money,  but  Elliott 
would  not  pay  the  order,  and  treated  Rivard  harshly,  telling  him  the  oxen  did  not  belong  to 
him,  but  to  the  British  who  had  conquered  the  country.  Rivard  returned  and  reported  what 
had  occurred.  Tecumseh  was  indignant,  declaring  that  if  that  was  the  way  his  orders 
were  treated,  he  wouid  pay  the  debt  himself,  and  leavo  with  his  men.  The  truly  insulted 
chieftain  then  strode  into  Elliott’s  presence,  accompanied  by  Rivard,  and  demanded  why 
his  order  had  not  becu  paid?  Elliott  told  him  that  he  had  no  authority  to  pay  such  debts, 
that  it  was  no  more  thau  right  that  the  citizens  should  support  the  army  for  their  williul- 
r cm.  Tecumseh  replied  that  he  had  promised  the  man  the  money,  and  tho  money  he  should 
1 »ve,  it'  ho  had  to  soli  all  his  own  horses  to  raise  it:  that  the  man  was  poor  and  had  a >ivk 
f itio  r as  be  knew,  having  seen  him,  and  that  it  was  not  right  that  this  man  should  suffer 
f>r  the  evil  deeds  of  his  government,  and  that  if  this  was  tho  way  the  British  intended  to 
r'l|,ry  < :i  the  war,  he  would  pay  the  debt  and  then  leave  with  his  men  for  his  home,  and  let 
ibe  British  do  their  own  lighting.  EUiott,  subdued  by  the  will  of  the  Indian  leader, 
1 r-'u.Jit  out  $100  in  government  scrip,  but  Tecumseh  bade  him  take  it.  back,  ns  he  had 
pr-.ini-ed  the  man  the  money,  and  the  money  he  should  have,  or  ho  would  leave.  Elliott 
w is  therefore  compelled  to  pay  the  specie,  and  then,  in  addition,  Tecumsoh  rnado  him  give 
the  man  a debar  extra  for  the  trouble  ho  had  been  at. 
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cealed.  them,  on  the  low  grounds  below  the  British  camp.  Finally  they  retreated 
to  the  woods,  and  the  Americans  so  heedlessly  pursued  them,  that  in  the  darkness 
they  tell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  had  about  Id  men  killed  and  severed  wounded.  The 
loss  in  the  afternoon  is  not  known,  hut  is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  as  many  more. 
Colonels  Lewis  and  Allen  took  possession  of  the  quarters  vacated  by  the  British, 
and  established- guards  at  the  picket  fences,  some  distance  from  the  houses',  and 
patrols  in  the  woods. 

On  the  19th,  two  hundred.  Americans,  under  Col.  Wells,  arrived  and  encamped 
on  the  Reaume  farm,  about  80  rods  below  the  other  troops.  On  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary, Gen.  Winchester  arrived  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  house  of  Col.  Francis 
Navarre,  on  the  opposite  (south)  side  of  the  river,  about  three  quarters  of  a mile 
above  the  position  of  Cols.  Lewis  and  Alien.  The  troops  that  came  with  him,  un- 
der Major  .Madison,  occupied  the  same  camp  that  the  others  did.  Ail  the  forces 
amounted  to  not  far  from  .1,090  men. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  18th,  some  of  the  French  inhabitants  who 
had  sold  provisions  to  the  British,  followed  them  to  Malden  to  get  their  pay.  On 
their  return,  they  brought  word  that  the  British  and  Indians  were  collecting  in 
large  force,  to  the  amount  of  3,000  to  attack  Brenchtown.  Gen.  Manchester  paid 
but  little  attention  to  these  reports,  feeling  considerable  confidence  in  his  own 
strength,  and  expecting  reinforcements  that  would  render  him  -safe  beyond  a doubt, 
before  the  enemy  could  possibly  attack  him.  The  British  seemed  to  be  aware  that 
they  must  make  the  attack  before  these  reinforcements  came  up,  if  they  wished  to 
effect  anything;  hence  they  hastened  their  preparations.  On  the  21st,  .several  of 
the  more  prominent  French  citizens  went  to  Winchester  and  told  him  that  they 
had  reliable  information  that  the  American  camp  would  be  attacked  that  night  or 
the  next  day.  lie  was  so  infatuated  that  he  paid  no  further  deference  to  their 
statement  than  to  order  those  soldiers  who  were  scattered  around  the  settlement, 
drinking  cider  with  the  inhabitants,  to  assemble  and  remain  in  camp  all  night. 

About  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  January,  1813,  a large  force  of 
British  and  Indians,  under  F roc  tor  and  the  celebrated  Indian  chiefs,  Round  Head 
and  Split  Log,  attacked  the  camp  of  the  Americans.  The  attack  was  made  all 
along  the  lines,  but  the  British  forces  were  more  particularly  led  against  the  upper 
camp,  occupied  by  Major  Madison  and  Cols.  Lewis  and  Allen,  and  the  Indians 
against  the  lower  camp,  occupied  by  Col.  Wells.  The  British  were  unsuccessful 
at  their  part  of  the  lines,  where  the  Americans  fought  with  great  bravery,  and  were 

protected  very  much 
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being  placed  at  some 
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as  tlmv  were  advanc- 
ing. An  attempt  was 
then  made  by  the  Brit- 
ish to  use  a field  piece 
just  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  by  which  they 
hoped  to  prostrate  the 
pickets  a n d batter 
down  the  houses,  but 
the  Kentuckians  with  their  sharpshooters  picked  the  men  off  as  fast  as  thev  at- 
tempted to  load  it,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  attack  and  suffer  "a  re- 
pulse. 

While  these  things  were  happening  at  the  upper  camp,  a far  different  sta 
things  existed  at  the  lower  one.  The  attack  of  the  Indians  was  «.o  inovtu'w 
position  so  indefensible,  and  the  American  force  so  inadequate,  consisting  of 
200  men,  that,  notwithstanding  tin;  bravery  of  Col.  Wells  and  his  men.  ii  wr 
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fowum'nt  to  the  right  wing,  to  enable  Col.  Wells  to  retreat  up  the  river  on  the  »■  • 
u:v!'T  .-over  of  the  high  bank,  to  the  upper  camp.  But  before  they  arrived  at  tho 
hr.v.-r  eau;r»,  the  fire  of  the  savages  had  become  so  galling  that  Wells  was 
f ,r..,-d  v>  abandon  his  position.  This  he  attempted  to  do  in  good  order,  but  as  ,-oim 
as  his  men  ht'iran  to  give  way,  the  Indians  redoubled  their  cries  and  the  impetuos- 
ity their  attack,  so  that  the  retreat  speedily  became  a rout,  hi  this  condition 
thev  vi. -re  met  by  Col.  Allen,  who  made  every  effort  to  call  them  to  order  and  lead 
them  in  safety  do  the  upper  camp.  But,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  exertion- of 
Col.  Allen,  arid  his  earnest  protestations  and  commands,  they  continued  their  dis- 
ordered flight,  and  from  some  unaccountable  reason,  probably  through  an  irre- 
sistible panic,  caused  by  the  terrible  cries  and  onslaught  of  the  savages,  instead 
of  continuing  up  the  river  to  the  upper  camp,  they  fled  diagonally  across 
to  the  Hull  road,  so  called,  which  led  to  Maumee,  and  attempted  to  escape 
t<»  Ohio.  And  now  the  flight  became  a carnage.  The  Indians  seeing  the 
„ disorder  of  the  Americans,  who  thought  of  nothing  save  running  for  their 
lives,  ari  l escaping  the  tomahawks  of  the  savages,  having  warriors  posted  all 
nlonir  the  woods  which  lined  or  were  within  a short  distance  of  the  river,  now 
raised  the  cry  that  the  Americans  were  flying,  which  cry  was  echoed  by  thousands 
of  warriors,  who  all  rushed  to  the  spot-  and  outstripped  the  fleeing  soldiers.  Some 
followed  them  closely  in  their  tracks  and  brained  them  with  their  tomahawks  from 
oehirul;  some  posted  themselves  both  sides  of  the  narrow  road  and  shot  them 
down  as  they  passed ; and  finally  some  got  in  advance,  and  headed  them  off  at 
Plumb  creek,  a small  stream  about  a mile  from  the  lliver  Ilaisin.  Here  the  panic 
stricken  soldiers,  who  had  thrown  away  most  of  their  arms  to  facilitate  their  flight, 
huddled  together  like  sheep,  with  the  brutal  foe  on  all  sides,  were  slaughtered,  and 
so  closely  were  they  hemmed  in,  that  tradition  says,  that  after  the  battle,  forty 
dead  bodies  were  found  lying  scalped  and  plundered  on  two  rods  square. 

(len.  Winchester,  impressed  with  the  foolish  idea  that  an  attack  would  not  be 
made,  had  retired  the  night  before  without  having  made  any  arrangements  for 
safety  or  dispatch  in  case  of  an  attack.  Therefore  when  awakened  by  the  firing, 
he. and  his  aids  made  great  confusion,  all  crying  for  their  horses,  which  were  in 
Coi.  Navarre’s  stable,  the  servants  scarcely  awake  enough  to  equip  them  with  haste. 
The  luckless  commander  became  very  impatient  to  join  his  forces,  nearly  a mile 
distant,  and.  to  gratify  his  desire,  Col.  Navarre  offered  him  his  best  and  fleetest 
horse,  which  had  been  kept  saddled  all  night,  as  Navarre,  in  common  with  all  the 
Fren  -h  inhabitants,  expected  an  attack  before  morning.  On  thi.s  horse  lie  started 
for  the  camp,  but.  on  the  way,  finding  that  a large  number  of  the  troops  were  then 
fleeing  on  the  Hull  road,  he  followed  after  them  to  rally  them,  and,  if  possible,  re- 
gain the  day,  but  on  his  way  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  an  Indian  (said  to  have 
been  Jack  Brandv),  who  knew  by  his  clothes  that  he  was  tin  officer,  and  therefore 
► pared  his  life.  ^Proctor  persuaded  the  Indian  to  deliver  him  over  into  his  hands. 
Col.  Allen  was  also  taken  prisoner  about  the  same  time;  he  had  behaved  with  ex- 
traordinary courage  during  the  whole  action,  although  wounded  in  the  thigh. 
He  was  finally  killed  by  an  Indian  while  held  a prisoner. 

'A  ;th  W inehester  as  his  prisoner,  Proctor  felt  that  he  could  dictate  terms  to  that 
portion  of  the  American  troops  under  the  command  of  Major  Madison  in  the  upper 
camp,  who  had  thus  far  made  a successful  resistance.  Proctor  sent  with  a llag 
otic  iba.  Winchester’s  aids,  with  the  peremptory  orders  of  the  latter,  directing 
Mar  r Madron  to  surrender.  Col.  Proctor  had  demanded  an  immediate  surrender, 
or  h<*  would  burn  the  settlement,  and  allow  the  Indians  to  massacre  the  prisoners 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  Major  Madison  replied,  that  it  was  customary 
fi  r tin*  Indians  to  massacre  the  wounded  and  prisoners  after  a surrender,  anil  he 
woe i 1 t agree  to  any  capitulation  Gen.  Winchester  might  make,  unless  the  snlc- 
and  pr  •f.  rtion  of  his  men  were  guaranteed.  After  trying  in  vain  to  get  an  un- 
i"<j;  ii’i'.pal  surrender,  Major  Madison  and  his  men  being  disposed  to  sell  their  I i v«*h 
'*  c*'  IS  possible,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  massacred  in  cold  blood. 

r M.-tor  a r "d  to  the  terms  demanded,  which  were,  that  private  property  should 
I v rr.;.  i,  that  sleds  should  be  sent  next  morning  to  take  the  sick  and  wounded 
*V  ' ' I n.  aud  that  their  side  arms  should  be  restored  to  the  officers  on  their  ar- 
rival there. 
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These  terms  completed,  the  surrender  was  made,  and  the  prisoners  and  British 
and  Indians  started  for  Malden:  not,  however,  until  the  Indians  had  violated  the 
first  article  of  the  agreement,  by  plundering  the  settlement.  But  finally  all  de- 
parted, except  the  sick  and  wounded  American  soldiers,  who  were  left  in  the  two 
houses  of  the  upper  camp,  to  await  the  coming  of  the  sleds  on  the  morrow.  Only 
two  or  three  persons  were  left  in  charge  of  them,  a neglect  which  was  nearly  or 
quite  criminal  on  the  part  of  Proctor.  The  last  and  most  disgraceful  scene  in  this 
bloody  tragedy  was  yet  to  be  enacted.  The  sleds  that  were  to  take  the  ill-fated 
gulferers  to  Malden  never  came.  In  their  stead  came,  the  next  morning,  300  In- 
dians, painted  black  and  red,  determined  on  massacreing  the  wounded  Americans, 
in  revenge  for  their  loss  the  day  before.  The  slaughter  soon  commenced  in  earn- 
est. Breaking  into  the  houses  where  the  Americans  were,  they  first  plundered 
and  then  tomahawked  them.  The  houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  those  within  were 
costumed;  if  any  attempted  to  crawl  out  of  the  doors  or  windows  they  were 
wounded  with  the  hatchet  and  pushed  back  into  the  flames:  those  that  .happened 
to  be  outside  were  stricken  down,  and  their  dying  bodies  thrown  into  the  burning 
dwellings.  Major  Wolfolk,  the  secretary  of  Gen.  Winchester,  was  killed  in  the 
massacre.  Thus  ended  the  u Massacre  of  the  River  Raisin."  Thus  perished  in 
cold  blood  some  of  Kentucky’s  noblest  heroes:  their  death  filled  with  sorrow  many 
homes  south  of  the  Ohio.  No  monument  marks  the  place  of  their  death  : but  lit- 
tle is  known  of  the  private  history  of  those  brave  spirits  who  traversed  a wilder- 
ness of  several  hundred  miles,  and  gave  up  their  lives  for  thehveuiumy  . vhoMied 
alone,  unprotected,  wounded,  in  a settlement  far  from  the  abode  of  civilization. 

But  few  of  the  killed  were  ever  buried.  Their  bones  lay  bleaching  in  the  sun 
for  years.  On  the  4th  of  July,  ISIS,  a company  of  men  under  the  charge  of  Col. 
Anderson,  an  old  settler  of  Frenehtown,  went  to  the.  spot  of  the  battle  and  col- 
lected a large  quantity  of  the  bones,  and  buried  them,  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies, in  the  old  graveyard  in  Monroe.  For  years  after,  however,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  find  a skull,  fractured  by  the  fatal  tomahawk,  hidden  away  in  some 
clump  of  bushes,  where  the  dogs  and  wild  beasts  bad  dragged  the  body  to  devour 
its  flesh. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  communication,  we  annex  extracts  from  Par- 
nail’s  Journal  of  Winchester’s  Campaign,  which  gives  additional  light  upon 
the  disaster  of  the  Kiver  Kaisin: 

Jan.  19M.  Frenehtown  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  this  river,  not  more  than  three 
miles  from  the  place  it  empties  into  Lake  Erie.  There  is  a row  of  dwelling  houses,  about 
twenty  in  number,  principally  frame,  near  the  bank,  surrounded  with  a fence  made  in  the 
form  of  picketing,  with  split  timber,  from  four  to  five  feet  high.  This  was  not.  designed 
as  a fortification,  but  to  secure  their  yards  and  gardens. 

Qisb  A reinforcement  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  men  arrived  in  the  afternoon;  also 
Gen.  Winchester,  Col.  Wells,  Major  M'Clanahau,  Cant.  Hart,  Surgeons  Irvin  and  Mont- 
gomery, and  some  other  gentlemen,  who  came  to  eat  apples  and  drink  cider,  having  been 
deprived  of  every  kind  of  spirits  nearly  two  months.  The  officers  having  viewed  and  laid 
off  a piece  of  ground  for  a camp  and  breastworks,  resolved  that  it  was  too  late  to  remove 
and  erect  fortifications  that  evening,  further,  as  they  resolved  to  remove  early  next  day, 
it  was  not  thought  worth  while,  though  materials  were  at  hand,  to  fortify  the  right  wing, 
which  therefore  encamped  in  the  open  field;  this  want  of  {'recaution  was  a great  cause  of 
our  mournful  defeat.  Col.  Wells,  their  commander,  set  out  for  the  Rapids  late  in  the 
evening.  A Frenchman  arrived  here  late  in  the  evening  from  Malden,  and  stated  that  a 
large  number  of  Indians  and  British  were  coining  on  the  ice,  with  artillery,  to  attack  us; 
,he  judged  their  number  to  be  three  thousand;  this  was  not  believed  by  some  of  our  lead- 
ing men,  who  were  regaling  themselves  with  whisky  und  loaf  sugar;  but  the  generality  of 
the  troops  put  great  confidence  in  the  Frenchman’s  report,  and  expected  some  fatal  disas- 
ter to  befall  us;  principally  because  Gen.  Winchester  had  taken  up  his  head-quarters  near- 
ly half  a mile  from  auv  part  of  the  encampment,  and  because  the  right  wing  was  exposed. 
Fnsign  Harrow,  who  was  <ent  with  a party  of  men,  sonic  time  after  night,  by  the  orders 
of  Col.  Lewis,  to  bring  in  ull  the  men.  either  officers  or  privates,  that  he  might  find  out 
of  their  quarters;  after  finding  some  and  giving  them  their  orders,  went  to  a brick  house 
about  a mile  up  the  river,  and  entered  a room;  finding  it  not  occupied,  he  immediately 
went  above  stairs,  and  saw  two  men  whom  fie  took  to  be  British  officers,  talking  with  the 
•landlord;  the  landlord  asked  him  to  walk  down  into  a store  room,  and  handing  his  bottle, 
asked  him  to  drink,  and  informed  him  “ there  was  no  danger,  for  the  British  had  not  a 
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force  sufficient  to  whip  us.’’  So  Harrow  returned  about  1 o’clock,  and  reported  to  Col. 

what  he  had  seen.  Col.  Lewis  treated  the  report  with  coolness,  thinking  the  per- 
jk.u-  seen  were  only  some  gentlemen  from  town.  Just  at  daybreak  the  reveille  began  to 
beat  a-  usual;  this* gave  joy  to  the  troops,  who  had  passed  the  night  under  the  apprehen- 
sions of  being  attacked  before  day.  The  reveille  had  not  been  beating  more  than  two 
minutes,  before  the  sentinels  fired  three  guns  in  quick  succession.  This  alarmed  our 
troops,  who  quickly  formed,  and  were  ready  for  the  enemy  before  they  were  near  enough 
t > t if  execution.  The  British  immediately  discharged  their  artillery,  loaded  with  balls, 
Tombs,  and  grape-shot,  which  did  little  injury.  They  then  attempted  to  make  a charge  or, 
in  the  pickets,  but  were  repulsed  with  ‘great  loss.  Those  on  the  right  being  less 
MH-urc  for  the  want  of  fortification,  were  overpowered  by  a superior  force,  and  were  ordered 
to  retreat  to  a more  advantageous  -piece  of  ground.  They  got  in  disorder,  and  could  not 
be  fu  lined.*  The  Indians  pur-sued  them  from  all  quarters,  and  surrounded,  killed,  and 
took  the  mo3t  of  them.  The  enemy  again  charged  on  the  left  with  redoubled  vigor,  but 
*.ere  again  forced  to  retire.  Our  men  lay  close  behind  the  picketing,  through  which  they 
had  port  holes,  and  every  one  having  a rest,  took  sight,  that  his  ammunition  might  not  be 
spent  in  vain.  After  a long  and  bloody  contest,  the  enemy  finding  they  could  not  either 
bv  stratagem  or  force  drive  us  from  our  fortification,  retired  to  the  woods,  leaving  their 
dead  on  the  ground  (except  a party  that  kept  two  pieces  of  cannon  in  play  on  our  right.) 
A sleigh  was  seen,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from,  our  lines  going  toward  the  right,  sup- 
posed to  be  laden  with  ammunition  to  supply  the  cannon;  four  or  five  men  rose  up  and 
fired  at  once,  end  killed  the  man  and  wounded  the  horse.  Some  Indians  who  were  hid 
behind  houses,  continued  to  annoy  us  with  scattering  balls.  At  this  time  bread  from  the 
commissary’s  house  was  handed  round  among  our  troops,  who  sat  composedly  eating  and 
watching  the  enemy  at  the  same  time.  Being  thus  refreshed,  we  discovered  a white  llag 
advancing  toward  us;  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be  fora  cessation  of  arms,  that  our -ene- 
mies might  carry  off  their  dead,  which  were  numerous,  although  they  had  been  bearing 
i: way  both  dead  and  wounded  during  the  action.  But  how  were  we  surprised  and  mortified 
when  we  heard  that  Gen.  Winchester,  with  Col.  Lewis,  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Indians  in  attempting  to  rally  the  right.  wing,  and  that  Gen.  W inch  ester  had  surrendered 
us  prisoners  of  war  to  Col.  Proctor!  M'jor  Madison,  then  the  highest  in  command,  did  not 
agree  to  this  until  Col.  Proctor  bad  promised  that  the  prisoners  should  be  protected  from 
the  Indians,  the  wounded  taken  care  of,  the  dead  collected  and  buried,  and  private  proper- 
ty respected.  It  was  then,  with  extreme  reluctance,  our  troops  accepted  this  proposition. 
There  was  scarcely  a person  that  could  refrain  from  shedding  tears!  some  plead  with  the 
officers  not  to  surrender,  saving  they  wb^ld  rather  die  on  the  field!  We  had  only  five 
killed,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  wounded,  inside  of  the  pickets. 

The  British  collected  their  troops,  and  marched  in  front  of  the  village.  We  marched 
out  und  grounded  our  arms,  in  heat  und  bitterness  of  spirit.  The  British  and  Indians  took 
oossession  of  them.  Ali  the  prisoners,  except  those  that  were  badly  wounded,  Dr.  Todd, 
Dr.  Bowers,  and  a few  attendants,  were  marched  toward  Malden.  The  British  said,  us 
they  had  a great  many  of  their  wounded  to  take  to  Malden  that  evening,  it  would  be  out 
of  their  power  to  take  ours  before  morning,  but  they  would  leave  a sufficient  guard  so  that 
they  should  not  be  interrupted  by  the  Indians. 

As  they  did  not  leave  the  promised  guard,  I lost  all  confidence  in  them,  and  expected 
we  would  all  be  massacred  before  morning.  I being  the  only  person  in  this  house  not 
wounded,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  wounded,  I prepared  something  for  about 
thirty  to  eat. 

^ e j assed  this  night  under  the  most  serious  apprehensions  of  being  massacred  by  the 
tomahawk,  or  consumed  m the  flames: — I frequently  went  out  to  see  if  the  house  was  set 
"i.  twe.  At  length  the  long  wished  for  mom  arrived,  and  filled  each  heart  with  a cheerful 
lo  pe  of  being  delivered  from  the  cruelty  of  these  merciless  savages.  We  were  making 
e-  » : v { reparation  to  be  ready  for  the  promised  sleighs.  But,  alas!  instead  of  the  s eigfis, 
un  hour  by  sun,  a great  number  of  savages,  painted  with  various  colors,  came  y elT 
H :*  in  the  most  hideous  manner!  These  blood-thirsty,  terrific  savages  (sent  here  by  their 
m -re  cr  :e!  and  perfidious  allies,  the  British),  rushed  into  the  houses  where  the  desponding 
-"‘1  lav,  and  insolently  stripped  them  of  their  blankets,  and  all  their  best  clothes,  and 
< rGrr*vl  them  out  of  the  houses!  I ran  out  of  the  house  to  inform  the  interpreters t "h  it 
t!-r  Jnf.au.'*  were  doing;  at  the  door,  an  Indian  took  my  hat  and  put  it  on  his  own  head;  I 


* !fn  r* - ht  wing  begun  to  retreat,  it  is  said  orders  wore  given  by  some  of  the  officer* 
’’  ,,J'’  I3!rn  *n  'l’1'*  eastern  cud  of  the  picketing,  to  march  out  t<>  their  assistance.  Captain 
ro-«*.  and  a number  of  men  sallied  out.  Captain  Price  was  killed,  nutf  ino^t  of  the  uien. 
t I *»•  «ince  informed  that  Col.  Elliott  instructed  th"  interpreters  to  leave  the  wounded, 
%.t<r  durk,  to  the  mercy  of  the  savages.  They  all  went  off  except  one  linlf-Iudiau. 
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then  discovered  tlmt  the  Indians  had  been  at  the  other  house  first,  and  had  used  the 
wounded  in  like  manner.  As  I turned  to  go  back  into  the  bouse,  an  Indian  taking  hold 
of  me,  made  signs  for  me  to  stand  by  the  corner  of  the  house.  I made  signs  to  him  1 
wanted  to  go  in  and  get  my  hat;  for  I desired  to  see  what  they  had  done  with  the  wounded. 
The  Indians  sent  in  a boy  who  brought  out  a hat  and  threw  it  down  to  me,  and  I could  not 
get  in  the  house.  Three  Indians  came  up  to  me  and  pulled  off  my  coat.  My  feeble  pow- 
ers can  not  describe  the  dismal  scenes  here  exhibited.  I saw  my  fellow  soldiers  naked  and 
wounded,  crawling  out  of  the  houses,  to  avoid  being  consumed  in  the  flames.  Some  that 
had  not  been  able  to  turn  themselves  on  their  bods  for  four  days,  through  fear  of  being 
burned  to  death,  arose  and  walked  out  and  about  the  yard.  Some  cried  for  help,  but  there 
was  none  to  help  them.  “Ah!  ” exclaimed  numbers,  in  the  anguish  of  their  spirit,  “ what 
shall  we  do?  ” A number,  unable  to  get  out,  miserably  perished  in  the  unrelenting  fiarnes 
of  the  houses,  kindled  by  the  more  unrelenting  savages.  Now  the  scenes  of  cruelty  and 
murder  we  had  been  anticipating  with  dread,  during  last  night,  fully  commenced.  The 
savages  rushed  on  the  wounded,  and,  in  their  barbarous  manner,  shot  and  tomahaw  ked,  and 
scalped  them;  and  cruelly  mangled  their  naked  bodies  while  they  lay  agonizing  and  wel- 
tering in  their  blood.  A number  were  taken  toward  Malden,  but  being  unable  to  march 
with  speed , v,  ere  inhumanly  massacred.  The  road  was,  for  miles,  strewed  wi  th  the  mangled 
bodies,  and  all  of  them  were  left  like  those  slain  in  battle,  on  the  22d,  for  birds  and  beasts 
to  tear  in  pieces  and  devour.  The  Indians  plundered  the  town  of  every  thing  valuable, 
and  set  the  best  houses  on  fire.  The  Indian  who  claimed  me,  gave  me  a coat,  and  when 
he  had  got  as  much  plunder  as  he  could  carry,  he  ordered  me,  by  signs,  to  march,  which  I 
did  with  extreme  reluctance,  in  company  with  three  of  the  wounded,  and  six  or  seven  In- 
dians. In  traveling  about  a quarter  of  a mile,  two  of  the  wounded  lagged  behind  about 
twenty  yards.  The  Indians,  turning  round,  shot  one  and  scalped  him.  They  shot  at  the 
other  and  missed  him;  he,  running  up  to  them,  begged  that  they  would  not  shoot  him.  He 
said  he  would  keep  up,  and  give  them  mouey.  But  these  murderers  were  not  moved  with 
his  doleful  cries.  They  shot  him  down,  and  rushing  on  him  in  a crowd,  scalped  him.  In 
like  manner,  my  brother  Allen  perished.  He  marched  with  difficulty  after  the  wounded, 
about  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and  was  there  barbarously  murdered. 

In  traveling  two  miles,  we  came  to  a house  where  there  were  two  British  officers;  the 
Indian  made  a halt,  and  I asked  one  of  the  officers  what  the  Indian  was  going  to  do  with 
me;  he  said  he  was  going  to  take  me  to  A mherstburgh  (or  Malden.)  I judged  these  vil- 
lains had  instructed  the  Indians  to  do  what  they  had  done 

During  my  captivity  with  the  Indians,  the  other  prisoners  were  treated  very  inhumanly. 
The  first  night  they  were  put  in  a woodyard;  the  rain  commenced  early  in  the  night  and 
put  out.  all  their  fires;  in  this  manner  they  passed  a tedious  night,  wet  and  benumbed  with 
cold.  From  this  place  they  were  taken  to  a cold  warehouse,  still  deprived  of  fire,  with 
their  clothes  and  blankets  frozen,  and  nothing  to  eat  but  a little  bread.  In  this  wretched 
condition  they  continued  two  days  and  three  nights. 

Captain  Hart,  who  was  among  those  massacred,  was  the  brother-in-law  of 
Henry  Clay.  Timothy  Mallary,  in  his  narrative  of  his  captivity,  says  on 
this  point: 

The  Indians  ordered  several  other  prisoners  and  myself  to  march  for  Malden.  M’e  had 
not  proceeded  far  before  they  tomahawked  four,  of  this  number,  amongst  whom  was  Capt. 
Hart,  of  Lexington.  He  had  hired  an  Indian  to  take  him  to  Maldeu.  I saw  part  of  this 
hire  paid  to  the  Indian.  After  having  taken  him  some  distance,  another  Indian  demanded 
him.  saying  that  he  was  his  prisoner;  the  hireling  would  not  give  him  up;  the  claimant, 
finding  that  he  could  not  get  him  alive,  shot  him  in  the  left  side  with  a pistol.  Captain 
Hart  still  remained  on  his  horse:  the  claimant  then  ran  un,  struck  him  with  a tomahawk, 
pulled  him  off  his  horse,  scalped  him,  and  left  him  lying  there. 

lion.  B.  F.  II.  "Witherell,  of  Detroit,  in  his  Reminiscences,  gives  some 
facts  upon  the  inhuman  treatment  of  the  prisoners  takeji  at  the  River  Raisin. 
He  says : 

Our  fellow-citizen,  Oliver  Bellair,  Esq.,  at  that  time  a bov,  resided  with  his  parents  at 
Malden.  He  states  that,  when  the  prisoners,  some  three  or  four  hundred  in  number,  ar- 
rived at  Maiden,  they  were  pictures  of  misery.  A long,  cold  march  from  the  states  in 
mid  winter,  camping  out  in  the  deep  snow,  the  hard-fought  battle  and  subsequent  robbery 
of  their  effects,  left  thorn  perfectly  destitute  of  any  comforts.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were* 
also  slightly  wounded;  the  blood,  dust,  and  smoke  of  battle  were  yet  upon  them.  At 
Malden,  they  were  driven  into  an  open  woodyard,  and,  without  tents  or  covering  of  any 
kind,  thinly  clad,  they  endured  the  bitter  cold  of  a long  January  night;  but  they  were 
soldiers  of  the  republic,  and  suffered  without  murmuring  at  their  hard  lot.  They  vvero 
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« a '.rounded  by  a strong  chain  of  sentinels,  to  prevent  their  escape,  and  to  keep  the  savng,** 
who  pressed  hard  to  enter  the  iuclosure  The  inhabitants  of  the  village,  at  uRie,  in 
Lrge  numbers,  sympathmugly  crowded  around,  and  thus  favored  the  escape  of  a «ew  of 
the  prisoners. 

'I  uk  people  of  Malden  were  generally  kind  to  prisoners.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
Frenchman  to  be  otherwise  than  kind  to  the  suffering. 

Mr.  Bel  lair  tells  me,  that,  at  the  time  these  prisoners  were  brought  into  Malden,  tire  vil- 
lage pre-ented  a horrid  spectacle.  The  Indians  had  cut  off  the  heads  of  those  who  had 
fhiUti  in  the  battle  and  massacre,  to  the  number  of  a hundred  or  more,  brought  them  to 
Malden,  and  stuck  them  up  in  rows  on  the  top  of  a high,  sharp-pointed  picket  fence;  and 
there  they  stood,  their  matted  locks  deeply  stained  with,  their  own  gore — theifeyes  wide 
open,  -taring  out  upon  the  multitude,  exhibiting  all  variety  of  feature;  some  with  a pleas- 
a . , t smile;  others,  who  had  probably  lingered  long  in  mortal  agony,  had  a scowl  of  de- 
fiance, despair,  or  revenge;  and  others  wore  the  appearance  of  deep  distress  and  sorrow — 
they  may  have  died  thinking  of  their  far-off  wives  and  children,  and  frieuds,  and  pleasant 
homes  which  they  should  visit  no  more;  the  winter’s  frost  had  fixed  their  features  as  they 
died,  and  they  changed  not. 

Tiie  savages  had  congregated  in  large  numbers,  and  had  brought  back  with  them  from 
the  bloody  banks  of  the  Raisin,  and  other  parts  of  our  frontiers,  immense  numbers  of 
fcaips,  strung  upon  poles,  among  winch  might  be  seen  the  soft,  silky  locks  of  young  chil- 
dren, the  ringlets  and  tresses  of  lair  maidens,  the  burnished  locks  of  middle  life,  and  the 
silver  gray  of  age.  The  scalps  were  hung  some  twenty  together  on  a pole:  each  was  ex- 
tended by  a small  hoop  around  the  edge,  and  they  were  all  painted  red  on  tke.Ji.gsh  side, 
and  were  carried  about  the  town  to  the  music  of  the  war-whoop  and  the  scalp-yell. 

That  the  British  government  and  its  officers  did  not  attempt  to  restrain  the  savages  is 
well  known;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  instigated  to  the  commission  of  these  barbarous 
deeds.  Among  the  papers  of  Gen.  Proctor,  captured  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  was 
found  a letter  from  Gen.  Brock  to  Proctor,  apparently  in  answ  er  to  one  asking  whether  lie 
should  restrain  the  ferocity  of  the  savages.  The  reply  was:  “ The  Indians  are  necessary 
to  his  Majesty’s  service,  and  must  be  indulged .”  If  the  gallant  Brock  would  tolerate  the 
atrocious  conduct  of  his  savage  allies,  what  could  be  expected  from  others? 


The  Stale  Asylum  for  Deaf  Mutes  and  ike  Blind , Flint. 

v,*V  <uit  the  west  front  of  the  Asylum.  (Inscription  on  the  corner  stoned  1S57.  Erected  l>y  th<* 

’ : ’■  hi^.in.  J.  B.  Wulker,  HuiMing  Commissioner;  J.  T.  Johnson,  foreman  of  the  mason  " 'k  ; 

n > tkremau  of  the  joiuer  work. 

1 i- 1 NT,  the  county  scat  for  Genesee  county,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of 
ig  (. a n name,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a beautiful  and  fertile  country.  H* 
mm  - 1.  N.h.  troni  Lansing,  and  58  N.W.  from  Detroit.  It  has  considerable 
' r p-'wer.  ri  he  Michigan  Asylum  for  Deaf  Mutes  and  the  J'liml, 
one  id  the  most  elegant  and  beautiful  buildings  in  the  state,  is  at  tb  •• 
J‘  »v  e.  1 he  city  was  incorporated  iti  1855,  comprising  three  localities  '*r 
tillages,  vi/.;  h lint,  Flint  lliver.  and  Grand  Traverse.  Population  ub*eit 
4,0UU. 
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In  1832,  Olmsted  Chamberlin  and  Gideon  O.  Whittemore,  of  Oakland,  Mich., 
made  a location  in  Flint  of  40  acres,  and  Levi  Gilkey,  of  50  acres.  John  Todd, 
with  his  wife,  originally  Miss  P.  M.  Smith,  of  Cayuga  county,  New  York,  with 
their  children,  Edwin  A.  and  Mary  L.  Todd,  were  the  first  white  settlers  of  Flint. 
They  arrived  here  April  IS,  1833,  with  two  wagons,  on  the  second  day  after  leav- 
ing Pontiac.  They  moved  into  a log  hut  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  then  a trading 
house,  a few  rods  from  the  bridge,  and  used  afterward  as  a stopping  place.  The 
nest  regular  settler  was  Nathaniel  Ladd,  who  located  himself  on  Smith’s  reserva- 
tion, on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  in  a hut  which  had  been  occupied  by  two  In- 
dian traders.  Lyman  Stow,  from  Vermont,  who  bought  out  Mr.  Ladd, 'came  next. 
At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Todd,  the  whole  country  here  was  an  entire  for- 
est, excepting  a small  tract  cleared  by  the  Indian  traders.  The  silence  of  the  wil- 
derness was  nightly  broken  by  the  howling  of  wolves.  The  “ wild  forest  serenade,” 
as  not  inaptly  termed  by  "Mrs.  Todd,  began  with  a slight  bowl,  striking,  as  it  were, 
the  key  note  of  the  concert ; tin’s  was  soon  succeeded  by  others  of  a louder  tone, 
which,  still  rising  higher  and  louder,  the  whole  forest  finally  resounded  with  one 
almost  continuous  yell. 

In  1834,  there  were  only  four  buildings  at  this  place,  then  without  a name:  at 
this  period  tli ere  was  a fort  at  .Saginaw,  and  the  U.  S',  government  was  opening  a 
military  road  from  Detroit  to  Saginaw.  They  had  just  built  the  first  bridge  across 
Flint  River,  where  previously  all  travelers  had  been  ferried  over  in  an  Indian 
canoe.  Among  the  first  settlers  was  Col.  Croak,  from  New  York,  who  bought  land 
for  his  children,  among  whom  were  James  Cronk,  who  died  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  his  son-in-law,  Elijah  liavenport,  now  Judge  Davenport,  of  Saginaw.  Col. 
Cronk  died  at  the  house  of  John  Todd,  after  an  illness  of  eight  days.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  afilibility  and  benevolence,  and  was  much  respected.  The  first 
religious  meeting  was  held  by  Rev.  0.  E.  North,  a Methodist  traveling  preacher,  at 
the  dwelling  of  -Mr.  Todd,  who  built  a frame  house  the  fall  after  his  arrival ; the 
lumber  used  was  sawed  at  Thread  mill,  about  one  and  a half  miles  from  Flint. 
Ke\.  W.  13.  Brockwny,  an  Indian  missionary,  was  for  a time  the  only  regular 
preacher  in  the  wide  range  of  the  counties  of  Lapeer,  Genesee,  Shiawasse,  and 
Saginaw.  He  traveled  on  foot,  and  usually  alone.  Once  in  four  weeks  he  visited 
Flint,  and  preached  in  Todd’s  log  cabin,  afterward  in  a room  over  the  store  of 

& Wright.  Daniel  Sullivan  commenced  the  first  school  near  the  close  of 

1834,  and  had  some  10  or  12  scholars,  comprising  all  the  white  children  in  the 
neighborhood.  His  compensation  was  ten  cents  weekly  for  each  scholar.  Miss 
Lucy  Riggs,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Riggs,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first  female  teacher; 
she  kept  her  school  irj  a kind  of  shanty  in  Main-street,  some  60  or  70  rods  from 
the  river. 

The  township  of  Flint  was  organized  under  the  territorial  government,  in  1 830. 
The  first  election  for  township  officers  was  held  in  the  blacksmith  shop  of  Kline  & 
Freeman,  Rufus  W.  Stephens,  acting  as  moderator,  and  David  Mather  as  clerk. 
The  first  church  erected  was  the  Presbyterian:  it  stood  on  Poney  Row,  a street 
said  to  have  been  named  from  the  circumstance  that,  at  an  eorlv  period,  a number 
of  men  who  lived  there  were  short  of  stature.  The  Episcopalians  erected  the 
second  church;  Rev.  Mr.  Drown  was  their  first  minister.  The  Methodist  church 
was  the  third  erected,  the  Catholic  the  fourth,  and  the  Baptist  the  fifth,  the  first 
minister  of  which  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gamble.  The  Episcopal  church  of  St.  Paul 
was  raised  in  1844.  The  present  Methodist  church  was  built  in  1845.  The  Pres- 
byterian church  was  erected  about  the  year  1847.  The  first  regular  physician  was 
John  Hayes,  from  Massachusetts;  the  second  was  Dr.  Lomond.  The  first  printing 
pre.-s  was  introduced  about  1836;  the  “Genesee  Whig”  was  established  in  1850; 
the  first  newspaper  printed  by  steam  power  was  the  “Wolverine  Citizen,”  by  F.  11. 
Rankin,  a native  of  Ireland. 

Ghand  Rapids,  first  settled  in  1833,  laid  out  as  a village  in  lS30,and  in- 
corporated in  1850,  is  the  second  city  in  importance  in  Michigan.  It  is  the 
county  scat  of  Kent  county,  on  the  line  of  the  Detroit  anil  Milwaukie  Rail- 
road, at  the  Rapids  of  Grand  River;  (>()  miles  W.  N.W.  of  Lansing,  and  150 
from  Detroit. 
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Grand  River  is  here  about  900  feet  wide,  and  has  a fall  of  IS  feet,  which 
pives  an  immense  water  power.  The  city  contains  a large  number  of  mills 
of  various  kinds,  as  flouring,  saw,  plaster;  also  founderies,  lime-kilns,  lum- 
ber dealers,  marble  gypsum,  gravel  sand,  and  manufactories  of  staves,  hubs, 
etc.  Building  material  of  every  description  is  found  in  the  neighborhood, 
ami  also  salt  springs  of  extraordinary  strength,  far  greater  than  those  at 
Syracuse,  requiring  but  29  gallons  to  produce  a bushel  of  salt. 

'The  manufacture  of  salt,  now  in  its  infancy  here,  is  destined  to  work  mar- 
velous changes  in  this 
region  of  country. — 
“Grand  Rapids  also  has 
in  its  vicinity  inexhausti- 
ble quarries  of  the  finest 
gypsum,  of  which  20,000 
tuns  per  annum  are  al- 
ready used  in  agriculture 
by  the  farmers  of  Michi- 
gan, which  amount  will 
be*  doubled,  and  soon 
trebled,  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  north  and 
south  land-grant  road 
from  Indiana  through 
Kalamazoo  and  Grand 
Rapids,  to  some  point 
near  Mackinaw,  of  which 
road  a part  has  already 
been  graded.” 

G rand  Rapids  now  has 
a population  of  about 
8,000,  and  it  is  the  re- 
mark of  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  after  visiting  this  place,  that  in  view  of  its  natural  ad- 
vantages. be  shall  be  disappointed  if  the  census  of  1870  does  not  swell  its 
population  to  50,000. 

Grand  Rapids  is  a handsome  city,  and  is  remarkable  for  tbe  energy  and 
« ntorprise  of  its  population.  It  is  the  great  scat  of  the  lumber  trade  in  west- 
« Michigan.  This  being  a branch  of  industry  of  primary  importance,  not 
•*»lv  to  tli is  point,  but  to  the  whole  state,  we  introduce  here  an  extract  from 
11  r»*< on t article  in  the  Detroit  Tribune,  from  the  pen  of  Kay  Haddock.  Esq., 
t"  commercial  editor,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  wealth  Miehi- 
no.-esses  in  her  noble  forests.  These  although  repelling  the  early  cmi- 
yr.oT-i  to  the  west,  in  view  of  the  easy  tillable  lands  of  the  prairie  states,  will 
in  the  cud  add  to  her  substantial  progress,  and  educate  for  her  a population 
*■  !•  < r«  d more  hardy  by  the  manly  toil  required  to  clear  up  and  subdue  vast 
. n '*  o!  the  heaviest  of  timber.  Careful  estimates  show  that,  in  prosper- 
* !i*  ' • l‘ie  annual  products  of  the  pineries  of  the  state  even  now  amount 

l”  -!  ti-.v  millions  of  dollars. 

. *'  ”,  ' ' -h/uist  universally  admitted  that  the  state  of  Michigan  possesses  in 
Y T “M  ^,93"  r ^‘e  material  source  of  immense  wealth.  While  in  years  pa-t 

11  11  oh.'  ult  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  concerning  the  real  e<-mli* 

or. il  resources  of  a large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Lower  Benin* 
mrvey  of  portions  of  the  government  land,  the  exploration  of  the  eoun- 
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Lumberman’s  Camp, 

In  the  Line  Forests  of  Michigan. 


try  by  parties  in  search  of  pine,  the  developments  made  by  the  exploring  and  sur- 
veying parties  alone;  the  lines  of  the  Land  Grant  Railroads,  and  the  more  recent 
examinations  bv  the  different  commissions  lor  laying  out  the  several  state  roads 
under  the  acts  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  have  removed  every  doubt  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject.  The  universal  testimony  from  all  the  sources  above  mentioned, 
seem  to  be  that  in  all  the  natural  elements  of  wealth  the  whole  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  peninsula  abounds. 

The  pine  lands  of  the  state,  which  are  a reliable  source  of  present  and  future 
wealth,  are  so  located  and  distributed  as  to  bring  almost  every  portion  of  the  state, 
sooner  or  later  in  connection  with  the  commerce  of  the  lakes.  The  pipe  timber 

of  Michigan  is  generally  interspersed 
^ ■ ; ...  with  other  varieties  oL timber,  such 

r ■ \ -'-K  as  beech,  maple,  whiteash,  oak,  cher- 

ry.  etc.,  and  in  most  cases  the  soil  is 
. ...  ' suited  to  ngricukvral  purposes.  This 

is  particularly  the  case  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  peninsula,  on  the 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  along 
the  central  portion  of  the  state.  On 
the  east  and  near  Lake  Huron,  the 
pine  districts  are  more  extensively 
covered  with  pine  timber,  and  gener- 
ally not  so  desirable  for  farming  pur- 
poses. There  are  good  farming  lands, 
however,  all  along  the  coast  of  Lake 
Huron  and  extending  back  into  the 
interior. 

A large  proportion  of  the  pine  lands 
of  the  state  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Canal  Company,  and  individuals  who  are  hold- 
ing them  as  an  investment,  and  it  is  no  detriment  to  this  great  interest,  that  the 
whole  state  has  been  thus  explored,  and  the  choicest  lands  secured.  The  develop- 
ments which  have  thus  been  made  of  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  pine  districts, 
have  given  stability  and  confidence  to  the  lumbering  interest.  And  these  lands 
are  not  held  at  exorbitant  prices,  but  are  sold  upon  fair  and  reasonable  terms,  such 
as  practical  business  men  and  lumbermen  will  not  usually  object  to. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  ahpost  every  stream  of  water  in  the  state,  north  of 
Grand  River,  penetrates  a d istri  < r of  pi  no  lands,  and  the  mouths  of  nearly  all  these 
streams  are  already  occupied  with  lumbering  establishments  of  greater  or  less 
magnitude.  These  lumber  colonies  are  the  pioneers,  and  generally  attract  around 
them  others  who  engage  in  agriculture,  and  thus  almost  imperceptibly  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  state  are  spreading  and  developing  in  every  direction.  Tho 
want  of  . suitable  means  of  access  alone  prevents  the  rapid  settlement  of  large  and 
fertile  districts  of  our  state,  which  are  not  unknown  to  the  more  enterprising  and 
persevering  pioneers,  who  have  led  the  way  through  the  wilderness,  and  are  now 
engaged  almost  single-handed  in  their  labors,  not  shrinking  from  the  privations  and 
sufferings  which  are  sure  to  surround  these  first  settlements  in  our  new  districts. 

Tho  Grand  Traverse  region,  with  its  excellent  soil,  comparatively  mild  climate, 
and  abundance  of  timber  of  every  description  is  attracting  much  attention,  and 
extensive  settlements  have  already  commenced  in  many  localities  in  that  region. 
Tho  coast  of  Lake  Michigan,  from  Grand  River  north,  for  upward  of  one  hundred 
miles  to  Manistee  JUiver,  presents  generally  a barren,  sandy  appearance,  the  sand 
lulls  of  that  coast  almost  invariably  shutting  out  from  the  view  the  surrounding 
count  ry. 

North  of  the  Manistee,  however,  this  characteristic  of  the  coast  changes,  and 
the  hard  timber  comes  out  to  the  lake,  and  presents  a lino  region  of  country  ex- 
tending from  Lak<>  Michigan  to  Grand  Traverse  Lav  and  beyond,  embracing  tho 
head  waters  of  the  Manistee  Liver.  This  large  tract  of  agricultural  land  is  ono 
of  the  richest  portions  of  the  state,  and  having  throughout  its  whole  extent  ex- 
tensive groves  of  excellent  pine  timber  interspersed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
portions  of  the  peninsula.  Grand  Traverse  Huy,  the  Manistee  River,  and  tho 
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River  Aux  Bees  Sc5.es  are  the  outlets  for  the  pine  timber,  and  afford  ample  means 
of  communication  between  the  interior  and  the  lake  for  such  purposes.  The 
proposed  state  roads  will,  if  built*  do  much  toward  the  settlement  of  this  region. 

A natural  harbor,  which  is  being  improved  by  private  enterprise,  is  found  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Aux  Bees  Scies,  and  a new  settlement  arid  town  has  been 
started  at  this  point  This  is  a natural  outlet  for  a considerable  portion  of  the  re- 
gion ji:3t  described.  The  lands  here,  as  in  other  localities  in  the  new  portions  of 
the  elate,  are  such  as  must  induce  a rapid  settlement  whenever  the  means  of  com- 
munication shall  be  opened. 

The  valley  of  the  .Muskegon  embraces  every  variety  of  soil  and  timber,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  the  peninsula.  The  pine  lands  upon  this 
river  are  scattered  all  along  the  valley  in  groups  or  tracts  containing  several  thous- 
and acres  each,  interspersed  with  hard  timber  and  surrounded  by  tine  agricultural 
lands.  The  Here  Marquette  River  and  White  River,  large  streams  emptying  into 
Lake  Michigan,  pass  through  a region  possessing  much  the  same  characteristics. 
This  whole  region  is  underlaid  with  .lime  rock,  a rich  soil,  well  watered  with  living 
springs,  resembling  in  many  features  the  Grand  River  valley.  Beds  of  gypsum 
have  been  discovered  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Here  Marquette.  The  unsettled 
counties  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  the  northern  portion  of  Montcalm, 
and  Gratiot,  Isabella.  Gladwin,  Clare,  and  a portion  of  Midland,  are  not  inferior  to 
any  other  portion.  There  is  a magnificent  body  of  pine  stretching  from  the  head 
of  Flat  River,  in  Montcalm  county,  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tettibewossee,  and 
growing  upon  a fine  soil,  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  This  embraces  a portion  of 
the  Saginaw  valley,  and  covers  the  high  ground  dividing  the  waters  of  Lakes  Huron 
and  Michigan. 

The  eastern  slope  of  the  peninsula  embraces  a variety  of  soil  and  timber  some- 
what different  in  its  genera!  features  from  other  portions  of  the  state.  The  pine 
lands  of  this  region  are  near  the  coast  of  the  lake,  and  lie  in  largo  tracts,  but  with 


good  agricultural  land  adjoining. 

There  are  in  the  lower  peninsula,  in  round  numbers,  about  24,000,000  acres  of 
land.  Taking  Houghton  Lake,  near  the  center  of  the  state,  as  a point  of  view,  the 
general  surface  may  be  comprehended  as  follows:  The  Muskegon  valley  to  tho 
south-west,  following  the  Muskegon  River  in  its  course  to  Lake  Michigan.  The 
western  slope  of  the  peninsula  directly  west,  embracing  the  pine  and  agricultural 
districts  alone  the  valleys  of  several  large  streams  emptying  into  Lake  Michigan. 
4 he  large  and  beautiful  iegion  to  the  north  west,  embracing  the  valley  of  the  Ma- 
nistee and  the  undulating  lands  around  Grand  Traverse  Ray.  Northward,  the  re- 
gion embraces  the  head  waters  of  the  Manistee  and  Au  Sauble,  with  the  large 
tracts  of  excellent  pine  in  that  locality,  and  beyond,  the  agricultural  region  extend- 
ing to  Little  Traverse  Bay  and  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw.  To  the  north-east,  the 
valley  of  the  Au  Sauble,  and  the  pine  region  of  Thunder  Bay.  To  the  east,  tho 
pirn*  and  hard  timber  extending  to  Saginaw  Bay.  To  the  south-east,  the  Saginaw 
valh  v;  and  to  tho  south,  the  high  lands  before  described  in  the  central  counties. 

1 hat  portion  of  the  state  south  of  Saginaw  and  the  Grand  River  valley,  is  so  well 
krewn  that  a description  here  would  be  unnecessary.  Thus  we  have  yet  umlevel- 
op.  d over  half  of  the  surface  of  this  peninsula,  embracing,  certainly,  12,000.000  to 
1 -V>00.0<X)  of  acres,  possessing  stores  of  wealth  in  the  timber  upon  its  surface,  re- 
serving soil  for  the  benefit  of  those,  who,  as  the  means  of  communication  are 
opened,  will  come  in  and  possess  it,  and  thus  introduce  industry  and  prosperity  into 
our  waste  places. 

e have  not  the  figures. at  hand,  but  it  is  probable  that  at  least  one  tenth  of  the 
nr,‘:l  ,,orth  of  the  Grand  River  is  embraced  m the  pine  region.  The  swamp  lands 

pine  lands 


d t'*  the  state  will  probably  cover  nearly  double  the  area  of  tin 


1 be  remainder,  for  the  most  part,  is  covered  with  a magnificent  growth 
oMi;ird  timber  suited  to  the  necessities  of  our  growing  population  and  commerce. 

, J lie  trade  in  pine  timber,  lumber,  shingles,  and  other  varieties  of  lumber,  with 
to  • trul.ie  m staves  form  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  manufacture 
aid  commerce  in  our  own  state,  and  this  trade  alone  is  now  accomplishing  moro 
Hr  Me  development  and  settlement  of  the  couutrv  than  all  other  causes  in  opera- 
tion. 
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Sjrjiuaw,  the  comity  seat  of  Saginaw  county,  is  57  miles  N.  E.  of  Lansing, 
and  95  N.  N.  W.  of  Detroit,  and  is  built  on  the  site  of  a trading  post  which, 
during  the  war  of  1812,  was  occupied  as  a military  post.  It  is  on  the  W. 
bank  of  Saginaw  River,  elevated  about  30  feet  above  the  water,  22  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  fiver  at  Saginaw  Bay,  an  inlet  of  Lake  Huron.  It 
possesses  advantages  for  commerce,  as  the  river  is  large,  and  navigable 
for  vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  water.  The  four  branches  of  this  river 
coining  from  various  directions,  unite  a few  miles  above  the  town,  and  afford 
intercourse  by  boats  with  a large  portion  of  the  state.  Population  about 
3,000. 

A very  extensive  lumber  business  is  carried  on  at  Saginaw.  Within  a 
short  time  the  manufacture  of  salt  has  begun  here,  from  brine  obtained  at 
the  depth  of  620  feet.  The  salt  is  of  extraordinary  purity,  and  the  brine  of 
unusual  strength.  This  industry,  when  developed,  will  greatly  increase  tho 
prosperity  of  the  Saginaw  valley. 

Pontiac,  named  after  the  celebrated  Indian  chieftain,  is  situated  on  Clin- 
ton Raver,  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  25  miles  N.  W.  from  Detroit.  It  is  a 
flourishing  village,  and  the  county  seat  of  Oakland  county.  Is  an  active 
place  of  business,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  wool  markets  in  the  state.  It 
lias  quite  a number  of  stores,  mills,  and  factories,  and  six  churches.  Popu- 
lation about  3.000. 

Mr.  Asahel  Fuller,  a native  of  Connecticut,  emigrated  to  Michigan  in  1827,  and 
located  himself  at  Waterford,  seven  miles  north-west  from  Pontiac,  on  the  Old  lu- 
dian  trail  from  Detroit  to  Saginaw,  and  was  a long  period  known  as  an  inn  keeper 
in  tin’s  section  of  the  state.  The  Chippewa  Indians  who  received  their  annuities 
from  the  British  government  at  Malden,  Canada  West,  in  their  journeyings,  often 
camped  or  stopped  near  his  house,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  2 or  3d0.  On 
one  occasion  he  saw  them  go  through  their  incantations  to  heal  a sick  man,  one 
of  their  number.  They  formed  a circle  around  him,  singing  a kind  of  hum  drum 
tune,  beating  a drum  made  of  a hollow  log  with  a deerskin  stretched  over  it.  the 
Indian  priest  or  powaw  would  occasionally  throw  into  the  fire  a little  tobacco, 
which  had  been  rubbed  in  the  hand,  likewise  pour  whiskey  into  the  fire  after 
drinking  a little  himself,  evidently  as  a kind  of  sacrifice.  On  another  occasion  a 
man  breathed  into  a sick  child's  mouth,  and  prayed  most  fervently  to  the  Great 
Spirit  to  interpose.  In  1830,  Mr.  Fuller  purchased  the  first  lot  of  government 
lands  in  Springfield,  12  miles  from  Pontiac,  lie  removed  there  in  1831,  and 
erected  the  first  house  in  the  place,  his  nearest  neighbor  being  5 miles  to  the  south- 
east, and  15  to  the  north-west.  Here  he  kept  a public  house  on  the  Indian  trail 
on  a most  beautiful  spot,  called  Little  Spring,  near  two  beautiful  lakes;  a favorite 
place  of  resort  for  the  Indians,  and  where  they  sometimes  held  the  “White  Dog 
Feast,”  one  of  their  sacred  observances.  Mrs.  Julia  A O’Donoughue,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  F.,  and  wife  of  Mr.  Washington  O’Donoughue,  was  the  first  white  child 
born  in  Springfield. 

Port  Huron  is  in  St.  Clair  county,  77  miles  from  Detroit,  at  the  junction 
of  Black  and  St.  Clair  Rivers,  two  miles  south  from  Lake  Huron,  and  one 
mile  from  Fort  Gratiot,  a somewhat  noted  post.  It  has  a good  harbor  and  su- 
perior facilities  fur  ship  building,  and  is  largely  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. Great  amounts  of  excellent  pine  timber  are  sent  down  Black  River, 
and  manufactured  or  shipped  here.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Port 
Huron  and  Lake  Michigan  Railroad,  t lie  western  terminus  of  t he  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad,  which  extends  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  limits  of  the 
Canadas.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  lumber  markets  in  the  west.  Its  annual 
exports  amount  to  82,000,000.  Population  about  3,500. 

On  the  line  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  beside  those  already  de- 
scribed. arc  the  following  large  and  flourishing  towns,  all  having  abundance 
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of  water  power  mills,  factories,  etc.,  and  eacli  containing  from  3,000  to  7,000 
inhabitants.  Ypsilanti , 30  miles  from  Detroit  on  Huron  River,  is  the  seat 

of  the  state  normal  school,  a branch  of  the  state  university.  Marshall  is 
107  miles  from  Detroit.  Battle  Greek  120  miles  from  Detroit  Kalamazoo t 

23  milts  farther  west,  contains  a United  States  land  office,  the  state  asylum 
for  the  insane,  and  a branch  of  the  state  university.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  villages:  it  is  planted  all  over  with  trees,  every  street  beiim 
lined  with  them.  Miles,  191  miles  from  Detroit,  has  a branch  of.  the  state 
university,  and  is  the  principal  market  for  south-western  Michigan.  The  St. 
Joseph  River  is  navigable  beyond  this  point  for  small  steamers. 

Farther  south,  in  the  state,  are  other  important  towns,  containing  each 
about  3,000  inhabitants.  They  are:  Te&umseh,  10  miles  8N.  H.  of  Adrian, 
and  connected  by  a branch  railroad,  eight  miles  in  length,  with  the  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad.  Hillsdale,  on  the  last  named  railroad,  110  miles  from 
Detroit,  and  noted  as  the  scat  of  Hillsdale  College,  a thriving  and  highly 
popular  institution,  chartered  in  1855.  Coldwater  is  also  on  the  same 
railroad,  22  miles  westerly  from  Hillsdale.  St.  Joseph, at  the  entrance  of 
St.  Joseph  River  into  Lake  Michigan,  194  miles  west  of  .Detroit,  has  a fine 
harbor  and  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber  and  fruit,  with  Chicago. 

In  1G79,  the  noted  explorer,  La  Salle,  built  a fort  at  the  mouth  of  Si. 
Joseph’s  River.  Afterward  there  was  a Jesuit  mission  here,  which  Charle- 
voix visited  in  1721.  When  the  west  came  into  possession  of  Great  Britain, 
they  had  a fort  also  at  this  point.  This  was  twice  captured  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  by  expeditions  of  the  brave  frontiersmen  of  Cahokia,  Illi- 
nois. The  annexed  sketch  of  these  exploits  is  thus  given  in  Perkins’  Annals, 
Peck’s  edition : 

“There  was  at  Cahokia,  a restless,  adventurous,  daring  man,  by  the  name 
of  Thomas  Brady,  or  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  ‘Tom  Brady;’  a native 
of  Pennsylvania,  who,  by  hunting,  or  in  some  other  pursuit,  found  him- 
self a resident  of  Cahokia.  He  raised  a company  of  1G  resolute  persons, 
all  of  Cahokia  and  the  adjacent  village  of  Prairie  du  Pont,  of  which  the 
father  of  Mr.  Boismenuc,  the  informant,  was  one.  After  becoming  organ- 
ized for  an  expedition,  the.  party  moved  through  a place  called  the  4 Cow 
Pens,’  on  the  River  St.  Joseph,  in- the  south-western  part  of  Michigan. 
Here  was  a trading-post  and  fort  originally  established  fyy  the  French, 
hut  since  the  transfer  of  the  country,  had  been  occupied  by  the  British 
by  a small  force,  as  a protection  of  their  traders  from  the  Indians.  In  1777, 
it  consisted  of  21  men. 

Brady,  with  his  little  band  of  volunteers,  left  Cahokia  about  the  1st  of 
October,  1777,  and  made  their  way  to  the  fort,  which  they  captured  in  the 
nffiht,  without  loss  ou  either  side,  except,  a negro.  This  person  was  a slave 
from  some  of  the  colonies  on  the  Mississippi,  who,  in  attempting  to  escape, 
was  shot.  One  object  of  this  expedition,  probably,  was  the  British  goods 
in  the  fort. 

'J  he  company  started  hack  as  far  as  the  Calumet,  a stream  ou  the  border 
ot  ii.dnma,  south-east  of  Chicago,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a party  ot 
13  it  Mi,  Canadians  ami  Indians,  about  300  in  number,  who  attacked  the  ( 
hokians  and  forced  them  to  surrender.  Two  of  Brady’s  party  were  kilo  I. 
tw<*  wounded,  one  escaped,  and  12  were  made  prisoners.  These  remained 
prisoners  in  Canada  two  years,  except  Brady,  who  made  his  escape,  and  re* 
turned  to  Illinois  by  way  of  Pennsylvania.  M.  Boismenuc,  8r.,  was  one  ot 
the  wounded  men. 
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The  next  spring,  a Frenchman,  by  the  name  of  Paulette  Maize,  a daring 
fellow,  raised  about  300  volunteers  from  Cahokia,  St.  Louis,  and  other  French 
villages,  to  re-capture  the  fort  on  the  River  St.  Joseph.  This  campaign  was 
by  land,  across  the  prairies  in  the  spring  of  177S.  It  was  successful;  the 
fort  was  re -taken,  and  the  peltries  and  goods  became  the  spoil  of  the  victors. 
The  wounded  men  returned  home  with  Maize.  One  gave  out;  they  had  no 
horses;  and  he  was  dispatched  by  the  leader,  to  prevent  the  company  being 
detained  on  their  retreat,  lest  the  same  disaster  should  befall  them  as  hap- 
pened to  Brady,  and  his  company.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  mostr  an- 
cient and  respectable  families  in  Cahokia,  were  in  this  expedition.  Thomas 
Brady  became  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  St.  Clair,  after  its  organization  by 
the  governor  of  the  North-western  Territory  in  1790.  He  was  regarded  as 
a trust-worthy  citizen,  and  died  at  Cahokia  many  years  since.” 

Alrnont,  Mt.  Clemens,  Romeo,  Allegan,  and  Grand  Haven,  are  flourishing 
towns  in  the  Southern  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  A lmont  is  in  Lapeer  county, 
49  miles  north  of  Detroit.  Ml,  Clemens  is. the  county  seat  of  Macomb,  and 
is  20  miles  from  'Detroit,  on  Clinton  River,  4 miles  from  its  entrance  into 


The  Isle , Mackinaw. 

Engraved  from  a drawing  by  the  late  Francis  Howe,  of  Chicago,  taken  about  the  year  18i6. 

Lake  St.  Clair.  It  is  well  situated  for  ship  building,  and  has  daily  steam 
boat  communication  with  Detroit.  Romeo  is  also  on  Clinton  River,  10  miles 
from  Detroit.  A llegan,  distant  from  Kalamazoo  2S  miles,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  Kalamazoo  River,  is  a young  and  thrifty  lumbering  village. 
Grand  Haven  is  at  the  month  of  Grand  River,  at  the  termination  of 
tbc  Detroit  and  Milwaukie  Railroad.  It  has  a noble 'harbor,  and  does  an 
enormous  lumber  trade.  Lumber  is  shipped  from  here  to  Chicago,  and  other 
ports  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake;  and  steamers  ply  regularly  between  this 
point  and  Chicago,  and  also  on  the  river  to  the  flourishing  city  of  Grand 
Rapids,  above. 

Mackinaw,  called  11  the  Gem  of  the  Lakes'’  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
island  in  the  straits  of  Mackinaw.  It  is,  by  water,  320  miles  north  of  De- 
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troif.  in  Lit.  45°  54'  X.  Long.  84°  30'  W.  Its  name  is  an  abbreviation  of 
M i e HI ! i mack i nac,  which  is  a compound  of  the  word  missi  or  signifV.ng 

frreat(!?  and  Mackinac,  the  Indian  word  for  “ turtle,”  from  a fancied  re.-cm- 
hiunce  to  a great  turtle  lying  upon  the  water. 

Anions'  the  curiosities  of  the  island,  are  the  Arched  Iloc-k,  the  Natural 
Pyramid,  and  the  Skull  Hock.  The  Arched  Rock  is  a natural  arch  project- 
ing from  the  precipice  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  inland,  about  a mile  from  the 
town,  and  elevated  140  feet  above*  the  water. 
Its  abutments  are  the  calcareous  roc-k  com- 
mon to  tjie  island,  and  have  been  created  by 
the  falling  down  of  enormous  masses  of  rock, 
leaving  the  chasm.  It  is  about  90  feet  in 
highfc,  and  is  crowned  by  an  arch  of  near  00 
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The  AK'.hfd  Rock, 

On  the  Isle  of  Mackinaw. 


feet  sweep.  From  its  great  elevation,  the 
view  through  the  arch  upon  the  vide  expanse 
v •'  •>„  t of  water,  is  of  singular  beauty  and  grandeur. 

.-A"  *".•  'The  Natural  Pyramid  is  a lone  standing 

rock,  upon  the  top  of  the  bluff,  of  probably 
30  feet  in  width  at  the  base,  by  SO  or  90  in 
bight,  of  a rugged  appearance,  and  support- 
ing in  its  crevices  a few  stunted  cedars.  It 
pleases  chiefly  by  its  novelty,  so  unlike  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world; 
and  on  the  first  view,  it  gives  the  idea  of 
a work  of  art.  The  Skull  Rock  is  chiefly 
noted  for  a cavern,  which  appears  to  have 
been  an  ancient  receptacle  of  human  bones. 
The  entrance  is  low  and  narrow.  It  is  here 
that  Alexander  Henry  was  secreted  by  a friendly  Indian,  after  the  horrid 
massacre  of  the  British  garrison  at  old  Machilimaekinae,  in  17G3. 

“The  world,”  says  the  poet  Bryant,  “has  not  many  islands  so  beautiful  as 
Mackinaw — -the  surface  is  singularly  irregular  with  summits  of  rocks  and 
pleasant  hollows,  open  glades  of  pasturage,  and  shady  nooks.” 

It  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  on  the  continent,  and  is 
becoming  a great  summer  resort,  from  its  natural  attractions;  its  bracing, 
invigorating  atmosphere,  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  Its  sky  has  a won- 
derful clearness  and  serenity,  and  its  cold  deep  waters  a marvelous  purity, 
that  enables  one  to  discover  the  pebbles  way  down,  fathoms  below.  To 
mount  the  summits  of  Mackinaw,  and  gaze  out  northward  upon  the  expanse 
ol  water,  with  its  clustering  islets,  and  the  distant  wilderness  of  the  Northern 
Peninsula;  to  take  in  with  the  vision  the  glories  of  that  sky,  so  clear,  so 
pure,  that  it  seems  as  though  the  eye  penetrated  infinity;  to  inhale  that 
life-giving  air,  every  draught  of  which  seems  a luxury,  were  well  worth 
a toilsome  journey,  and  when  once  experienced,  will  remain  among  the 
most  pleasant,  of  memories. 

1 he  island  is  about  nine  miles'  in  circumference,  and  its  extreme  elevation 
above  the  lake,  over  300  feet.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  around  a 
small  bay  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  contains  1,009  inhabi- 
tants, which  are  sometimes  nearly  doubled  by  the  influx  of  voyng'-rs, 
traders,  and  Indians.  On  these  occasions,  its  beautiful  harbor  is 
checkered  with  American  vessels  at  anchor,  and  Indian  canoes  rapidly  shoot- 
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ing  across  the  water  in  every  direction.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  an  ex- 
tensive fur  trade  : at  present  it  is  noted  for  the  great  amount  of  trout  and 
white  fish  annually  exported.  Fort  Mackinaw  stands  on  a rocky  bluff  over- 
looking the  town.  The  ruins  of  Fort  Holmes  are  on  the  apex  of  the  island. 
It  was  built  by  the  British  in  the  war  of  1812,  under  the  name  of  Fort 
George,  and  changed  to  its  present  appellation  by  the  Americans,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  memory  of  Maj.  Holmes,  who  fell  in  an  unsuccessful  attack 
upon  the  island.  This  occurred  in  1814.  The  expedition  consisted  of  a 
strong  detachment  of  land  and  naval  forces  under  Col.  Croghan,  and  was 
shamefully  defeated,  the  death  of  the  gallant  Holmes  having  stricken 
them  with  a panic. 

The  first  white  settlement  in  tin#  vicinity  was  at  Point  Ignace,  the  south- 
ern cape  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  shown  on  the  map  where 
Father  Marquette  established  a mission  in  1671. 

The  second  site  was  on  the  opposite  point  of  the  straits,  now  called  Old 
Mackinaw,  nine  miles  south,  being,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lower  pe- 
ninsula, or  Michigan  Proper. 


“ In  the  summer  of  1679,  the  Griffin,  built  by  La  Halle  and  his  company  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Exie,  pntssed  up  Giair, 

sailed  over  the  Huron,  and  entering  the  straits,  found  a safe  harbor  at  Old  Mack- 
inaw. La  Halle  s expedition  passed  eight  or  nine  years  at  this  place,  and  from 
hence  they  penetrated  the  country  in  all  directions.  At  the  same  time  it  continued 
to  be  the  summer  resort  of  numerous  Indian  tribes,  who  came  here  to  trade  and 
engage  in  the  wild  sports  and  recreations  peculiar  to  the  savage  race.  As  a city 
of  peace,  it  was  regarded  in  the  same  light  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  regarded  their 
cities  of  refuge,  and  among  those  who  congregated  here  all  animosities  were  for- 
gotten. The  smoke  of  the  calumet  of  peace  always  ascended,  and  the  war  cry 
never  as  yet  has  been  heard  in  its  streets. 

In  Heriot’s  Travels,  published  in  1 SOT,  we  find  the  following  interesting  item: 

“ In  1G71  Father  Marquette  came  hither  with  a party  of  Hurons,  whom  he  pre- 
vailed on  to  form  a settlement  A fort  was  constructed,  and  it  afterward  became 

an  important  spot.  It  was  the 
place  of  genera!  assemblage  for  all 
the  French  who  went  to  traffic  with 
the  distant  nations.  It  was  the 
asylum  of  all  savages  who  came  to 
exchange  their  furs  for  merchan- 
dise. When  individuals  belonging 
to  tribes  at  war  with  each  other 
came  thither,  and  met  on  commer- 
cial adventure,  their  animosities 
were  suspended.” 

“ Notwithstanding  San-ge-man 
and  his  warriors  had  braved  the 
dangers  of  the  straits  and  had  slain 
a hundred  of  their  enemies  whose 
residence  was  here,  yet  it  was  not 
in  the  town  that  they  were  slain. 
No  blood  was  ever  shed  by  Indian  bands  within  its  precincts  up  to  this  period,  and^ 
had  it  remained  in  possession  of  the  French,  the  terrible  scenes  subsequently 
enacted  within  its  streets  would  in  all  probability  never  have  occurred,  and  Old 
Ma<  kinaw  would  have  been  a city  of  refuge  to  this  day. 

The  English,  excited  by  the  emoluments  derived  from  the  fur  trade,  desired  to 
secure  a share  in  this  lucrative  traffic  of  the  north  western  lakes.  They  accord- 
ingly, in  the  year  168G,  fitted  out  an  expedition,  and  through  the  interposition  of 
the  Fox  Indians,  whose  friendship  they  secured  by  valuable  presents,  the  expedi- 


Kcins  or  old  Fort  Mackinaw. 

Drawn  by  Capt.  S.  Kastman,  U.S.A.  Mackinaw  Island 
is  seen  on  the  right : Point  St.  Ignace,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  straits,  on  the  left. 
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tion  reached  Old  Mackinaw,  the  “Queen  of  the  Lakes,”  and  found  the  El  Dorado 
they  had  so  long  desired.” 

The  following  interesting  description,  from  Parkman’s  “History  of  the  Con*  pir- 
acy of  Bontiae,”  of  a voyage  by  an  English  merchant  to  Old  Mackinaw  about  this 
time,  will  be  in  place  here  : “ Passing  the  fort  and  settlement  of  Detroit,  he  soon 
enters  Lake  St.  Clair,  which  seems  like  a broad  basin  filled  to  overflowing,  while 
along  its  far  distant  verge  a faint  line  of  forests  separates  the  water  from  the  sky. 
lie  crosses  the  lake,  and  his  voyagers  next  urge  his  canoe  against  the  current  of 
the  great  river  above.  At  length  Lake  Huron  opens  before  him,  stretching  its 
liquid  expanse  like  an  ocean  to  the  furthest  horizon.  His  canoe  skirts  the  eastern 
shore  of  Michigan,  where  the  forest  rises  like  a wall  from  the  waters  edge,  and  as 
he  advances  onward,  an  endless  line  of  stiff  and  shaggy  fir  trees,  hung  with  long 
mosses,  fringe  the  shore  with  an  aspect  of  desolation.  Passing  on  his  right  the  ex- 
tensive Island  of  Pois  Plane,  he  sees  nearly  in  front  the  beautiful  Island  of  Mack- 
inaw rising  with  its  white  cliffs  and  green  foliage  from  the  broad  breast  of  waters.  He 
does  not  steer  toward  it,  for  at  that  day  the  Indians  were  its  only  tenants,  but  keeps 
along  the  main  shore  to  the  left,  while  his  voyagers  raise  their  song  and  chorus. 
Doubling  a point  he  sees  before  him  the  red  flag  of  England  swelling  lazily  in  the 
wind,  and  the  palisades  and  woo'd  eh  bastions  of  Fort  Mackinaw  standing  close- up- 
on the  margin  of  the  lake.  On  the  beach  canoes  are  drawn  up,  and  Canadians  and 
Indians  are  idly  lounging.  A little  beyond  the  fort  is  a cluster  of  white  Canadian 
houses  roofed  with  bark  and  protected  by  fences  of  strong  round  pickets.  The 
trader  enters  the  gate  and  sees  before  him  an  extensive  square  area,  surrounded  by 
high  palisades.  Numerous  houses,  barracks,  and  other  buildings  form  a smaller 
square  within,  aud  in  the  vacant  place  which  they  inclose  appear  the  red  uniforms 
of  British  soldiers,  the  gray  coats  of  the  Canadians  and  the  gaudy  Indian  blankets 
mingled  in  picturesque  confusion,  while  a multitude  of  squaws,  with  children  of 
every  hue,  stroll  restlessly  about  the  place.  Such  was  old  Fort  Mackinaw  in 
17(53.” 

In  17G3,  during  the  Pontiac  war,  Old  Mackinaw,  or  Michilimackinac,  was 
the  scene  of  a horrid  massacre,  the  fort  being  at  the  time  garrisoned  by  the 
British.  It  had  come  into  their  possession  after  the  fall  of  Quebec,  in  1759. 
It  inclosed  an  area,  of  two  acres,  surrounded  by  pickets  of  cedar.  It  stood 
near  the  water,  and  with  western  winds,  the  waves  dashed  against  the  foot 
of  the  stockade.  Within  the  pickets  were  about  thirty  houses  with  families, 
and  also  a chapel,  in  which  religious  services  were  regularly  performed  by  a 
Jesuit  missionary.  Furs  from  the  upper  lakes  were  collected  here  for  trans- 
portation, and  outfits  prepared  for  the  remote  north-west.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  93  men ; there  were  only  four  English  merchants  at  the  fort. 
Alexander  Henry  was  invested  with  the  right  of  trafficking  with  the  Indians, 
and  after  his  arrival  was  visited  by  a body  of  t>0  Chippewas,  whose  chieftain, 
Minavavona , addressed  him  and  his  companions  in  the  following  manner: 

Englishmen,  it  is  to  you  that  I speak,  and  I demand  your  attention.  You 
know  that  the  French  King  is  our  father.  He  promised  to  be  such,  and  we  in  turn 
promised  to  be  his  children.  This  promise  we  have  kept.  It  is  you  that  have  made 
war  with  this  our  father.  You  are  his  enemy,  and  how  then  could  you  have  the 
boldness  to  venture  among  us,  his  children.  You  know  that  his  enemies  are  ours. 
M c are  informed  that  our  father,  the  King  of  France,  is  old  and  infirm,  and  that 
being  fati-  tued  with  making  war  upon  your  nation,  he  has  fallen  asleep.  During 
this  sleep  you  have  taken  advantage  of  him,  and  possessed  yourselves  of  Canada. 
But  his  nap  is  almost  at  an  end.  1 think  I hear  him  already  .stirring  and  inquiring 
fi  r his  children,  and  when  he  docs  awake  what  must  become  of  you?  Jle  will 
utterly  destroy  you.  Although  you  have  conquered  the  French,  you  have  not  con- 
qiifiv  1 us.  \\  e are  not  your  slaves.  These  lakes,  these  woods  and  mountains  are 
letc  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  they  are  our  inheritance  and  we  will  part  with  them  to 
nonr.  lour  nation  supposes  that  we,  like  the  white  people,  can  not  live  without 
bread,  and  pork,  and  beef,  but  you  ought  to  know  that  He,  the  Great  Spirit  and 
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Master  of  Life,  has  provided  food  for  us  in  these  spacious  hakes  and  on  these 
woody  mountains. 

Our  father,  the  King  of  France,  employed  our  young  men  to  make  war  upon 
your  nation.  In  this  warfare  many  of  them  have  been  killed,  and  it  is  our  custom 
to  retaliate  until  such  time  as  the  spirits  of  the  slain  are  satisfied.  But  the  spirits 
of  the  slain  are  to  be  satisfied  in  one  of  two  ways;  the  first  is  by  the  spilling  the 
blood  of  the  nation  by  which  they  fell,  the  other  by  covering  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  and  thus  allaying  the  resentment  of  their  relations.  This  is  done  by  making 
presents.  Your  king  has  never  sent  us  any  presents,  nor  entered  into  any  treaty 
with  us,  wherefore  he  and  we  are  still  at  war,  and  until  he  does  these  things  we 
must  consider  that  we  have  no  other  father  or  friend  among  the  white  men  than 
the  King  of  France.  But  for  you,  we  have  taken  into  consideration  that  you  have 
ventured  among  us  in  the  expectation  that  we  would  not  molest  you.  You  do  not 
come  around  with  the  intention  to  make  war.  You  come  in  peace  to  trade  with 
us,  and  supply  us  with  necessaries,  of  which  we  are  much  in  need.  We  shall  re- 
gard you,  therefore,  as  a brother,  and  you  may  sleep  tranquilly  without  fear  of  the 
Chippewas.  As  a token  of  friendship  we  present  you  with  this  pipe  to  smoke. 

Previous  to  the  attack  the  Indians  were  noticed  assembling  in  great  num- 
bers,  with  every  appearance  of  friendship,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  trade, 
and  during  one  night  400  lay  about  the  fort.  Iu  order  to  celebrate  the  king’s 
birth  day,  on  the  third  of  June,  a game  of  hall  was  proposed  to  be  played 
between  the  Chippewas  and  Sacs  for  a high  wager.  Having  induced  Major 
Etheriugton,  the  commandant,  and  many  of  the  garrison  to  come  outside  the 
pickets  to  view  the  game,  it  was  the  design  of  the  Indians  to  throw  the  ball 
within  the  pickets,  and,  as  was  natural  in  the  heat  of  the  game,  that  all  the 
Indians  should  rush  after  it.  The  stratagem  was  successful — the  war  cry 
was  raised,  seventy  of  the  garrison  were  murdered  and  scalped,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  taken  prisoners.  . 

Henry  witnessed  the  dreadful  slaughter  from  his  window,  and  being  unarmed  he 
hastened  out,  and  springing  over  a low  fence  which  divided  his  house  from  that  of 
M.  Langlade,  the  French  Interpreter,  entered  the  latter,  and  requested  some  one 
to  direct  him  to  a place  of  safety.  Langlade  hearing  the  request,  replied  that  he 
could  do  nothing  for  him.  At  this  moment  a slave  belonging  to  Langlade,  of  the 
Pawnee  tribe  of  Indians,  took  him  to  a door  which  she  opened,  and  informed  him 
that  it  led  to  the  garret  where  he  might  conceal  himself.  She  then  locked  the  door 
and  took  away  the  key.  Through  a hole  in  the  wall  Henry  could  have  a complete 
view  of  the  fort  He  beheld  the  heaps  of  the  slain,  and  heard  the  savage  yells, 
until  the  last  victim  was  dispatched.  Having  finished  the  work  of  death  in  the 
fort,  the  Indians  went  out  to  search  the  houses.  iSome  Indians  entered  Langlade’s 
house  and  asked  if  there  were  any  Englishmen  concealed  in  it.  He  replied  that 
he  did  not  know,  they  might  search  for  themselves.  At  length  they  opened  the 
garret  door  and  ascended  the  stairs,  but  Henry  had  concealed  himself  amid  a 
heap  of  birch-bark  vessels,  which  had  been  used  in  making  maple  sugar,  and  thus 
escaped.  Fatigued  and  exhausted,  he  lay  down  on  a mat  and  went  to  sleep,  and 
while  in  this  condition  he  was  surprised  by  the  wife  of  Langlade,  who  remarked 
that  the  Indians  had  killed  all  the  English,  but  she  hoped  he  might  escape.  Fear- 
ing, however,  that  she  would  fall  a prey  to  their  vengeance  if  it  was  found  that  an 
Englishman  was  concealed  in  her  house,  she  tit  length  revealed  the  place  of  Henry’s 
concealment,  giving  as  a reason  therefor,  that  if  ho  should  be  found  her  children 
would  1)0  destroyed.  I nlocking  the  door,  she  was  followed  by  several  Indians, 
who  were  led  hy  Wen ni way,  a noted  chief.  At  sight  of  him  the  chief  seized  him 
with  one  hand  and  brandishing  a large  carving  knife  was  about  to  plunge  it  into 
bis  heart,  when  he  dropped  his  arm  saying,  u 1 won’t  kill  you.  My  brother.  Mu- 
sinigon,  was  slain  by  the  English,  and  you  shall  take  his  place  and  be  called  after 
him.”  lie  was  carried  *<•  I/Arhre  Croche  as  a prisoner,  where  he  was  rescued  by 
a band  of  three  hundred  Ottawns,  by  whom  he  was  returned  to  Mackinaw,  and 
finally  ransomed  by  his  friend  Wawntum.  At  the  capture  of  the  place  only  one 
trader,  M.  Tracy,  lost  his  life.  Capt  Etheriugton  was  carried  away  by  some  In- 
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cleans  from  the  scene  of  slaughter.  Seventy  of  the  English  troops  were  slain.  An 
Englishman,  bv  the  name  of  Solomon,  saved  himself  by  hiding  under  a heap  of 
corn,  and  his  boy  was  saved  by  creeping  up  a chimney,  where  he  remained  two 
days.  A number  of  canoes,  filled  with  English  traders,  arriving  soon  after  the 
massacre,  they  were  seized,  and  the  traders,  dragged  through  the  water,  were 
beaten  and  marched  by  the  Indians  to  the  prison  lodge.  After  they  had  completed 


Map  of  Mackinaw  and  vicinity. 

the  work  of  destruction,  the  Indians,  about  four  hundred  in  number,  entertaining 
apprehensions  that  they  would  be  attacked  by  the  English,  and  the  Indians  who 
had  joined  them,  took  refuge  on  the  Island  of  Mackinaw,  Wawatarn  fearing  that 
Henry  would  be  butchered  by  the  savages  in  their  drunken  revels,  took  him  out  to 
a cave,  where  he  lay  concealed  for  one  night  on  a heap  of  human  bones.  As  the 
fort  was  not  destroyed,  it  was  subsequently  reoccupicd  by  British  soldiers,  and  the 
removal  to  the  island  did  not  take  place  until  about  the  year  17S0." 

The  station  on  the  island  was  called  Xcw  Mackinaw,  while  the  other,  on 
the  main  land,  has  since  been  termed  Old  Mackinaw.  The  chapel,  fort,  and 
college,  at  the  latter  place,  have  long  since  passed  away,  but  relics  of  the 
?tone  walls  and  pickets  remain  to  this  day.  To  the  Catholic,  as  the  site  of 
their  first  college  in  the  north-west,  and  one  of  their  earliest  mission  stations, 
this  must  be  ever  a spot  of  great  interest. 
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New  Mackinaw  formerly  received  its  greatest  support  from  the  fur  trade, 
when  in  the  hands  of  the  late  John  Jacob  Astor,  being  at  that  time  the  out- 
fitting and  furnishing  place  for  the  Indian  trade.  This  trade  became  extinct 
in  1834.  and  the  place  since  has  derived  its  support  mainly  from  the  fisheries. 
The  Isle  of  Mackinaw,  in  modern  times,  has  been  a prominent  point  for 
Protestant  missions  among  the  Indians.  The  first  American  missionary  was 
the  llev.  David  Bacon,  who  settled  here  in  1802,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  the  oldest,  it  is  believed,  in  America.  This 
gentleman  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  the  eminent  New  England 
divine,  who  was  born  in  Michigan.  Prior  to  settling  at  Mackinaw,  Mr.  Bacon 
attempted  to  establish  a mission  upon  the  31aumee.  The  Indians  in  council 
listened  to  his  arguments  for  this  object,  with  due  courtesy:  and  then,  through 
one  of  their  chiefs,  Little  Otter,  respectfully  declined.  The  gist  of  the  reply 
is  contained  in  the  following  sentence: 

BROTHER—  Your  religion  is  very  good , but  it  is  only  good  for  white  people. 
It  will  not  do  for  Indians:  they  are  quite  a different  sort  of  folks. 

Old  Mackinaw,  or  Mackihaek,  is  the'  site  of  a recently  laid  out  town,  Mack- 
inaw City , which,  its  projectors  reason,  bids  fair  to  become  eventually  an  im- 
portant point.  Ferris  says,  in  his  work  on  the  west:  “If  one  were  to  point 
out,  on  the  map  of  North  America,  a site  for  a great  central  city  in  the  lake 
region,  it  would  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw.  A 
city  so  located  would  have  the  command  of  the  mineral  trade,  the  fisheries, 
the  furs,  and  the  lumber  of  the  entire  north.  It  might  become  the  metropo- 
lis of  a great  commercial  empire.  It  would  be  the  Venice  of  the  Lakes.” 
The  climate  would  seem  to  forbid  such  a consummation;  but  the  tempera- 
ture of  this  point,  softened  by  the  vast  adjacent  bodies  of  water,  is  much 
milder  than  one  would  suppose  from  its  latitude:  north  of  this  latitude  is  a part 
of  Canada  which  now  contains  a million  of  inhabitants.  Two  important  rail- 
roads, running  through  the  whole  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  are  to 
terminate  at  this  point — one  passing  through.  Grand  Ilapids,  and  the  other 
through  Saginaw  City.  These  are  building  by  the  aid  of  extensive  land 
grants  from  the  general  government  to  the  state,  and  are  to  give  southern  Mich- 
igan a constant  communication  with  the  mineral  region  in  the  upper  peninsula, 
from  which  she  is  now  ice  locked  five  or  six  months  in  the  year,  and  which, 
in  time  is  destined  to  support  a large  and  prosperous  population.  The  min- 
eral region  is  also  to  have  railroad  communications  through  Wisconsin  south, 
.and  through  Canada  east  to  the  Atlantic,  extensive  land  grants  having  been 
,made  by.  the  American  and  Canadian  governments  for  these  objects,  com- 
prising in  all  many  millions  of  acres. 

The  Beaver  Islands  arc  a beautiful  cluster  of  Islands  in  Lake  Michigan, 
in  the  vicinity  of  .Mackinaw.  Big  Beaver,  the  largest  of  them,  contains 
about  25,000  acres,  and  until  within  a few  years  was  in  the  possession  of  a 
band  of  Mormons. 

When  tli e Mormons  were  driven  from  X auvoo,  in  1S45,  they  were  divided  into 
three  factions — the  Twolveites.  the  Kigdonites,  and  the  Strangles.  The  Twelveites 
were  those  who  emigrated  to  Utah,  the  Kigdonites  were  the  followers  of  Sidney  Hig- 
don, and  were  but  few  in  number,  and  the  Strangles  made  Beaver  Island  their  head- 
quarters. Their  leader,  Strang,  a young  lawyer  originally  of  western  N.  York,  claimed 
to  have  a revelation  from  (lod,  appointing  him  the  successor  of  Joe  Smith.  “Those 
Mormons  held  the  entire  control  of  the  main  island,  and  probably  would  have  con- 
tinued to  do  so  for  some  time,  hut  from  the  many  depredations  committed  by  them, 
the  neighboring  fishermen  and  others  living  and  trading  on  the  coasts,  became  de- 
termined to  root  out  this  band  of  robbers  and  pirates,  as  they  believed  them  to  be. 
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After  organizing  a strong  force,  they  made  an  attack  upon  these  Mormons,  and 
succeeded,  though  meeting  with  obstinate  resistance,  ip  driving  them  from  the 
island.  The  attacking  party  found  concealed  a large  number  of  hides  and  other 
goods,  which  were  buried  to  avoid  detection.  The  poor,  deluded  followers  of  this 
monstrous  doctrine  are  now  dispersed.  Some  three  or  four  hundred  were  sent  to 
Chicago,  and  from  thence  spread  over  the  country.  Others  were  sent  to  ports  on 
Luke  Erie.  Strang  was  wounded  by  one  of  the  men  he  had  some  time  previous  to 
this  attack  robbed  and  beaten.  He  managed  to  escape  the  island,  but  died  in  Wis- 
consin shortly  after,  in  consequence  of  his  wounds.7’ 

Sault  i>e  Ste.  Marie,  the  county  seat  of  Chippewa  county,  is  situated 

on  St.  Marys  River,  or  Strait,  400  miles 
N.W.  of  Detroit,  and  about  18  from  the 
entrance  of  Lake  Superior.  The  vil- 
lage has  an  elevated  situation,  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Mary,  and  contains  about 
1,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a famous  fish- 
ing place,  immense  quantities  of  white 
fish  being  caught  and  salted  here  for  the 
markets  of  the  west.  The  falls  are 
merely  rapids,  having  a descent  of  22 
feet  in  a mile.  The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is 
one  of  the  prominent  historic  localities 
of  the  north-west. 

“On  the  17th  of  September,  1641,  the  Fathers  Jogues and  Raymhault  embarked 
in  their  frail  birch  bark  canoes  for  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  They  floated^  over  the  clear 
waters  between  the  picturesque  islands  of  Lake  Huron,  and  after  a voyage  of  sev- 
enteen days  arrived  at  the  Sault.  Here  they  found  a large  assembly  of  Ohippewas. 
After  numerous  inquiries,  they  heard  of  the  Nadowessies,  the  famed  Sioux,  who 
dwelt  eighteen  days’  journey  further  to  the  west,  beyond  the  Great  Lake.  Thus 
did  the  religious  zeal  of  the  French  bear  the  cross  to  the* banks  of  the  St.  Mary 
and  the  confines  of  Lake  Superior,  and  look  wistfully  toward  the  homes  of  the 
Sioux  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  five  years  before  the  New  England  Elliott 
had  addressed  the  tribe  of  Indians  that  dwelt  within  six  miles  of  Boston  harbor.” 

In  1603,  James  Marquette  and  Claude  Dab  Ion  founded  a mission  here.  During 
the  whole  of  the  French  occupancy  of  the  west,  this  was’ a groat  point  for  their 
missions  and  fur  traders,  hi  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  trading  station 
of  the  British  North-west  Fur  Company,  on  the  Canadian  side,  was  burnt  by  Maj. 
Holmes:  this  was  just  before  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  Mackinaw.  Fort  Brady, 
at  this  place,  was  built  in  1823,  and  was  at  the  time  the  most  northerly  fortress  in 
the  United  States. 

Before  the  construction  of  the  great  canal,  the  copper  from  the  Lake  Su- 
perior mines  was  taken  around  the  Falls  by7  railway,  the  cars  being  drawn  by 
horses.  It  has  added  1,700  miles  of  coast  to  the  trade  of  the  lakes,  and  is 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  whole  of  the  business  of  the  Lake  Superior 
country. 

St.  Marys  Strait,  which  separates  Canada  West  from  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  is  about  04  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  eight  feet 
of  water  to  within  about  a mile  of  Lake  Superior.  At  this  point  the  navigation  is 
impeded  by  the  Falls — the  ‘‘  santt''  (pronounced  soo)  of  the  river.  Congress 
ofh  red  Michigan  770,000  acres  of  land  to  construct  a ship  canal  around  these 
rapids;  and  the  state  contracted  to  give  these  lands,  free  of  taxation  for  five  years, 
to  Krastus  Corning  and  others,  on  condition  of  building  the  canal  by  the  1‘Jth  of 
May,  IS. >5.  The  work  was  completed  in  style  superior  to  anything  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  the  looks  are  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  canal  is  12 
feet  deep,  being  mostly  excavated  through  solid  sandstone  rock.  It  is  100  feet  wide 
at  the  top  of  the  water,  and  1 15  at  the  top  of  its  banks  ; and  the  largest  steamboats 
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and  vessels  which  navigate  the  Great  Lakes  can  pass  through  it  with  the  greatest 
ease.  # 

The  Upper  Peninsula , or  Lake  Superior  eouhtry,  of  Michigan,  has,  of  late 
years,  attracted  great  attention  ‘from  its  extraordinary  mineral  wealth, 
especially  in  copper  and  iron.  The  territory  comprised  in  it,  together  with 
that  portion  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  belonging  to  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin, has  interests  so  peculiar  to  itself,  that  the  project  of  ceding  this 
whole  tract,  by  the  legislatures  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  to  the  general 
government,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a new  state  to  be  called  Superior, 
has  been  seriously  agitated  and  may,  in  some  not  distant  future,  be  consum- 
mated. 

Lake  Superior,  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe,  is  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  the  traveler.  It  is  1,500  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  some  parts  more 
than  a thousand  feet  in  depth.  Among  its  many  islands  Isle  Royal  is  the  largest, 
being  nearly  of  the  size  of  the  state  of  Connecticut.  The  country  along  the  lake 
-is  one  of  the  most  dreary  imaginable.  Every  where  j|s  surface  is  rocky  and  broken  ; 
but  the  high  hills,  the  rugged  precipices,  and  the  rocky  shores,  with  their  spare 
vegetation,  are  relieved  bv  the  transparency  and  purity  of  the  waters  that  wash 
their  base  ; these  are  so  clear  that  the  pebbles  can  often  be  distinctly  seen  at  the 
depth  of  thirty  feet  A boat  frequently  appears  as  if  suspended  in  the  air,  so  trans- 
parent is  the  liquid  upon  which  it  floats.  Among  the  natural  curiosities,  the  Pic- 
tured Rocks  and  the  Doric  Arch,  on  the  south  shore  near  the  east  end,  are  promi- 
nent. The  first  are  a series  of  lofty  bluffs,  of  a light  gray  sandstone,  300  feet 
high,  which  continue  for  twelve  miles  along  the  shore.  They  consist  of  a group 
of  overhanging  precipices,  towering  walls,  caverns,  waterfalls,  and  prostrate  ruins. 
The  Doric  Arch  is  an  isolated  mass  of  sandstone,  consisting  of  four  natural  pillars, 
supporting  an  entablature  of  the  same  material,  and  presenting  the  appearauce  of 
a work  of  art.  The  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  being  remarkably  pure,  abound  with 
fish,  particularly  trout,  sturgeon  and  white  fish,  which  are  an  extensive  article  of 
commerce.  The  siskowit  of  Lake  Superior,  supposed  to  be  a cross  of  the  trout 
and  white  fish,  is  considered  by  epicures  to  possess  the  finest  flavor  of  any  fish  in 
the  world,  fresh  or  salt,  and  to  which  the  brook  trout  can  bear  no  comparison.  Ic 
loses  its  delicacy  of  flavor  when  salted  ; its  common  weight  is  four  pounds,  and 
length  15  inches.  So  exhilarating  is  the  winter  atmosphere  here,  that  it  is  said 
that  to  those  who  exercise  much  in  the  open  air,  it  produces,  not  unfreqently,  an 
inexpressible  elasticity  and  buoyancy  of  spirits,  that  can  be  compared  to  nothing 
else  but  to  the  effects  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  climate  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  is  not,  by  any  means,  so  severe 
a3  its  northern  latitude  would  indicate.  A writer,  familiar  with  it  says: 

<:No  consideration  is,  perhaps,  more  important  to  those  seeking  a country  suita- 
ble for  residence  and  enterprise,  than  the  character  of  its  climate.  Health  is  the 
first,  and  comfort  the  next  great  object,  in  selecting  a permanent  abode.  Tested 
by  these  qualities,  the  Lake  Superior  region  presents  prominent  inducements.  Its 
atmosphere  is  drier,  more  transparent  and  bracing  than  those  of  the  other  states  on 
the  same  parallel.  A healthier  region  does  not  exist;  here  the  common  diseases 
of  mankind  are  comparatively  unknown.  The  lightness  of  the  atmosphere  has  a 
most  invigorating  effect  upon  the  spirits,  and  the  breast  of  the  invalid  swells  with 
new  emotion  when  he  inhales  its  healthy  breezes,  as  they  sweep  across  the  lake. 
None  of  the  American  lakes  can  compare  with  Lake  Superior  in  healthfullness  of 
climate  during  the  summer  months,  and  there  is  no  place  so  well  calculated  to  re- 
store the  health  of  an  invalid,  who  has  suffered  from  the  depressing  miasms  of  the 
fever-breeding  soil  of  the  south-western  states.  This  opinion  is  fast  gaining  'wound 
among  medical  men,  who  arc  now  recommending  to  their  patients  the  healthful 
climate  ot  this  favored  lake,  instead  of  sending  thorn  to  die  in  enervating  south- 
ern latitudes. 

The  waters  of  this  vast  inland  sea,  covering  an  area  of  over  32,000  square  miles, 
exorcise  a powerful  influence  in  modifying  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and  eold. 
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The  uniformity  of  temperature  thus  produced,  is  highly  favorable  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  The  most  delicate  fruits  and  plants  are- raised  without  injury; 
while  four  or  five  degrees  further  south,  they  are  destroyed  by  the  early  frosts.  It 
is  a singular  fact,  that  Lake  Superior  never  freezes  in  the  middle;  and  along  the 
shores,  the  ice  seldom  extends  out  more  than  fifteen  to  twenty  miles.  The  temper- 
ature of  its  waters  rarely,  if  ever  change,  and  are  almost  always  at  40  deg.  Fahren- 
heit— the  maximum  density  of  water.  I rarely  omitted  taking  a morning  bath 
during  my  exploring  cruises  along  the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  and  found  the  temperature  of  the  water  near  the  shore, 
much  warmer  than  that  along  the  north  shore.  1 also  observed  a rise  and  -fall  in 
the  water — or  a tidular  motion,  frequently.  In  midsummer,  the  climate  is  delight- 
ful bevond  comparison,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  air  is  softly  bracing.  The 
winds  arc  variable,  and  rarely  continue  for  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  the 
same  quarter.  We  have  no  epidemics,  no  endemics;  miasmatic  affections,  with 
their  countless  ills,  are  unknown  here  ; and  the  luster  of  the  languid  eye  is  restored, 
the  paleness  of  the  faded  cheek  disappears  when  brought  into  our  midst.  The 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  makes  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  all  those  afflicted  with  pul- 
monary complaints,  and' such  a thing  as  consumption  produced  by  the  climate,  is 
wholly  unknown.  Fever  and  ague,  that  terrible  scourge  of  Illinois,  Kansas  and 
Iowa,  is  rapidly  driven  away  before  the  pure  and  refreshing  breezes  which  come 
down  from  the  north-west;  and  thousands  of  invalids  from  the  states  below,  have 
already  found  here  a safe  retreat  from  their  dreaded  enemy.  It  is  also  a singular 
fact,  that  persons  suffering  from  asthma  or  phthisis,  have  been  greatly  relieved,  or, 
in  some  instances,  permanently  cured  by  a residence  in  this  climate.  Having  had 
much  experience  in  camping  out  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  sleeping  con- 
stantly on  the  sandy  beach,  with  and  without  a tent,  a few  feet  from  the  water  s 
edge.  I would  say,  give  me  the  open  air  in  summer  to  the  confinement  of  the  best 
houses  ever  constructed.  Lt  is  never  very  dark  in  this  latitude,  and  the  northern 
lights  are  usually  visible  every  clear  night.  Although  myself  and  companions 
were  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather  on  our  exploring  excursions — with  feet  wet 
ever)  day,  and  nearly  all  day,  sleeping  on  the  beach,  exposed  to  heavy  dew,  yet  not 
one  of  the  party  ever  suffered  from  exposure!  Dr.  Owen,  the  celebrated  United 
States  geologist,  says:  ‘At  the  Pembina  settlement  (in  latitude  49  deg.),  to  a popu- 
lation of  five  thousand,  there  was  but  a single  physician,  and  he  told  me.  that  with- 
out an  additional  salary  allowed  him  bv  the  Hudson  Day  Company,  the  diseases  of 
the  settlement  would  not  afford  him  a living.'  ” 


The  Copper  districts  are  Ontonagon,  Portage  Lake  and  Kcwenaw  Point  The 
principal  iron  district,  Marquette.  The  principal  mines  in  the  Ontonagon  district 
are  the  Minnesota,  Central  and  Rockland;  in  the  Portage  Lake,  Pewaubie,  Quincy, 
Franklin  and  Isle  Ilovale ; and  in  the  Kcwenaw  Point,  Cliff,  Copper  Falls.  North- 
west and  Central.  The  value  of  the  copper  product,  in  1SG0,  was  about  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

'Hie  existence  of  rich  deposits  of  copper  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  has  been 
known  from  the  earliest  times.  Father  Claude  Allouez,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  who 
founded  the  mission  of  St.  Mary,  in  166S,  says  that  the  Indians  respect  this  lake 
as  a divinity,  and  make  sacrifices  to  it,  partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  its  magni- 
tude, or  for  its  goodness  in  furnishing  them  with  fishes.  He  farther  adds,  that  be- 
neath its  waters  pieces  of  copper  are  found  of  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  which 
the  savages  often  preserved  as  so  many  divinities.  Other  published  descriptions 
speak  of  it.  Charlevoix,  who  visited  the  west  in  1 7 22,  says  that  the  copper  here 
is  so  pure  that  one  of  the  monks,  who  was  bred  a goldsmith,  made  from  it  several 
sacramental  articles. 

Decent  developments  show  that  the  mines  were  probably  worked  by  the  same 
mysterious  race  who,  anterior  to  the  Indians,  built  the  mounds  and  ancient,  works 
oi  the  west.  In  the  latter  have  been  found  various  copper  trinkets  bespangled 
with  silver  scales,  a peculiar  feature  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper,  while  on  the 
«horrs  of  the  lake  itself,  abandoned  mines,  filled  by  the  accumulation  of  ages,  have 
recently  been  re-opened,  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown,  even  to  the  tradi* 
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tions  of  the  present  race  of  Indians.  There  have  "been  found  remains  of  cop- 
per utensils,  in  the  form  of  knives  and  ehisels;  of  stone  hammers  to  the  amount  of 
cart  loads,  some  of  which  are  of  immense  size  and  weight;  of  wooden  bowls  for 
boiling  water  from  the  mines,  and  numerous  levers  of  wood,  used  in  raising  mass 
copper  to  the  surface. 


The  Copper  and  Iron  Region  on  Lake  Superior. 

The  first  Englishman  who  ever  visited  the  copper  region  was  Alex.  Henry,  the 
trader.  In  August,  17(3'),  he  was  shown  by  the  Indians  a mass  of  pure  copper,  on 
Ontonagon  Hirer,  ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  that  weighed  3,800  pounds;  it  is  now 
in  Washington  City,  and  forms  part  of  the  Washington  monument.  He  cut  off  a 
piece  of  loO  lbs.  weight  with  an  axe.  The  first  mining  company  on  Lake  Superior 
was  organized  by  this  enterprising  explorer.  In  1770,  he,  with  two  others,  having 
interested  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  other  English  noblemen,  built  a barge  at 
Point  aux  Pius,  and  laid  the  keel  of  a sloop  ot  forty  tuns.  They  were  in  search 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  expected  to  make  their  fortunes.  The  enterprise  failed, 
and  the  American  Devolution  occurring,  for  a time  caused  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  country  to  he  forgotten. 

Dr.  Franklin,  commissioner  for  negotiating  the  peace  between  England  and  her 
lost  colonies,  purposely  drew  the  boundary  line  through  Lake  Superior,  so  as  to 
throw  this  rich  mineral  region,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was  then  aware,  with- 
in the  possession  of  the  United  States.  He  afterward  stated,  that  future  genera- 
tions would  pronounce  this  the  greatest  service  he  had  ever  given  to  his  country. 

The  celebrated  Connecticut-born  traveler,  Cnpt.  Jonathan  Carver,  visited  these 
regions  in  1700,  and  in  his  travels  dwells,  upon  their  mineral  wealth.  The  first, 
definite  information  in  regard  to  the  metallic  resources  of  Lake  Superior,  was  pub- 
lished in  IS  11,  by  Dr.  Douglas  Houghton,  geologist  to  the  state  of  Michigan.  In 
1 843,  the  Indian  title  to  the  country  was  extinguished  by  a treaty  with  the  Chip- 
pewas,  and  settlors  came  in,  among  them  several  Wisconsin  miners,  who  selected 
large  tracts  of  land,*  including  many  off  those  now  occupied  by  the  best  mines  in 
the  country.  In  the  summer  of  1844,  the  first  mining  operations  were  commenced 


# By  an  act  of  congress,  in  1850,  tlio  m ineral  lands  of  Lako  Superior  •were  thrown  into  mar- 
ket, with  the  right  of  pre-emption,  ns  to  occupants  of  other  public  lands  ; and  to  occupants 
and  lessees,  the*  privilege  of  purchasing  onu  lull  section  at  the  minimum  price  of  $2  50  per 

acre. 
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on  'Eagle  Hirer,  by  the  Lake  Superior  Copper  Company.  They  sold  out  after  twc 
or  three  years’  labor,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  upon  a vein  which 
proved  rich  in  copper,  now  known  as  the  Cliff  Mine. 

The  first  mining  operations  brought  to  light  many  masses  of  native  copper  which 
contained  silver.  This  caused  great  excitement  in  the  eastern  cities,  and,  with  the 
attendant  exaggerations,  brought  on  t:  ihe  copper  fever,”  so  that  the  next  year,  1845, 
the  shores  of  Keweenaw  Point  were  whitened  with  the  tents  of  speculators.  The 
next  year  the  fever  reached  its  hight,  and  speculations  in  worthless  stocks  con- 
tinued until  1847,  when  the  bubble  had  burst.  Many  were  ruined,  and  the  coun- 
try almost  deserted,  and  of  the  many  companies  formed  few  only  had  actually  en- 
gaged in  mining.  They  were,  mostly,  merely  stock  gambling  schemes.  Now, 
about  one  third  of  all  the  copper  produced  on  the  globe  comes  from  this  region. 
I8uch  is  its  surprising  richness,  that  the  day  may  not  be  very  distant  when  its  an- 
nual product  will  exceed  the  present  product  from  all  the  other  mines  worked  by 
man  combined. 

We  continue  this  subject  from  a valuable  article,  published  in  1860,  in  the 
Detroit  Tribune,  on  the  copper  and  iron  interest  of  Michigan.  The  notes 
are  entirely  from  other  sources: 

This  great  interest  of  Michigan  was  first  brought  into  public  notice  by  the  enor- 
mous speculations  and  the  mad  fever  of  1845.  The  large  spur  of  country  which  pro- 
jects far  out  into  the  lake,  having  its  base  resting  on  a line  drawn  across  from 
If  Arise  Bay  to  Ontonagon,  and  the  Porcupine  Mountains  for  its  spine,  became  the 
El  Dorado  of  all  eopperdom  of  that  day.  In  this  year  the  first  active  operations 
were  commenced  at  the  Cliff  Mine,  just  buck  of  Eagle  River  harbor.  Three  years 
later,  in  1848,  work  was  undertaken  at  the  Mincsota,  some  fifteen  miles  back  from, 
the  lake  at  Ontonagon. 

The  history  of  the  copper  mines  on  Lake  Superior  shows  that  even  the  best  mines 
disappointed  the  owners  in  the  beginning.  We  give  the  facts  relative  to  the  three 
mines  at  present  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  to  illustrate  this.  The  Cliff  Mine 
was  discovered  in  1845,  and  worked  three  years  without  much  sign  of  success;  it 
changed  hands  at  the  very  moment  when  the  vein  was  opened  which  proved  after- 
ward to  be  so  exceedingly  rich  in  copper  and  silver,  producing  now  on  an  average 
1,500  tuns  of  stamp,  barrel,  and  mass  copper  per  annum. 

The  Mincsota  Mine  was  discovered  in  1848,  and  for  the  first  three  years  gave 
no  very  encouraging  results.  The  first  large  mass  of  native  copper  of  about  seven, 
tuns  was  found  in  a pit  made  by  an  ancient  race.  After  that  discovery  mu  oh  mo- 
ney was  spent  before  any  further  indications  of  copper  were  found.  This  mine 
yields  now  .about  2,000  tuns  of  copper  per  annum,  and  declared  for  the  year  185$ 
a net  dividend  of  $300,000.  The  dividends  paid  since  1852  amount  to  upward  of 
$1,500,000  on  a paid  up  capital  of  $66,000.* 


“The  cost  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Cliff  Mine  was  $1S  50  per  share  on  6.000  shares,  and 
the  total  cash  paid  in  was  $110,905.  The  highest  selling  price  per  share  has  been  $245. 
The  years  1845,  1840  and  1847  not  a dollar  of  returns  came  from  the  enterprise.  In  1848 
the  mine  was  so  far  opeued  as  tu  be  worked  with  profit.  Since  then  the  dividends  in  round 
numbers  have  been,  in  1849,  $00,000  ; 1850,  $84,000  ; 1851,  $60,000  : 1852,  $60,000  ; 1853, 
$90,000;  1854,  $H)8,000  ; 1855,  $78,000  ; 1856,  $180, Odt) ; 1857,  $180,000  ; and  1858,  $209,000. 
l.  p to  Jan.  1,  1859,  the  dividends  paid  stockholders,  added  to  the  cash,  copper  and  copper 
ore  on  hand,  amounted  to  over  $3,700,000. 

The  cost  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Mincsota  Mine  was  $3  per  share  on  20,000  shares,  and 
the  total  cash  paid  in,  as  above  stated,  $66,000.  The  highest  selling  price  per  share  has 
been  $110.  In  1^48,  $14,000  was  expended,  and  $1,700  worth  of  copper  produced  ; in  1849, 
expenditures,  $28,000,  copper  produced,  $14,000  ; 1850,  expenditures,  $58,001),  copper  pro- 
duced, $29,000  ; in  1851,  expenditures,  $88,000,  copper  produced,  $90,000.  In  1852,  the  fifth 
year  from  the  beginning,  the  mine  had  been  so  far  opened  that  ore  in  greater  quantities 
c-uhl  be  taken  out,  and  the  first  dividend  was  declared  : it  was  $30,000  ; in  1S53,  dividend, 
160,000  ; 1854,  $90,000  ; 1855,  200,000  ; nnd  in  1856,  $300,000;  since  then  the  dividends 
haw  been  about  $200,000  per  annum.  In  ull  the  stockholders  have  received  more  than  a 
million  of  money  for  their  original  investment  of  $66,000,  a fair  reward  for  their  five  years 
Waiting  on  a first  dividend. 

These  statistics,  astonishing  as  they  mny  seem,  are  equaled  in  mining  experience  in  other 
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The  same  has  been  experienced  at  the  Pewnbic  Mine.  That  mine  commenced 
operations  in  the  year  1S55,  with  an  expenditure  of  $26,357,  which  produced 
$1,080  worth  of  copper;  the  second  year  it  expended  $40,820,  and  produced  831,- 
492  of  copper;  in  1857,  $54,484  of  expenses  produced  $44,058  worth  of  copper;  in 


countries.  That  correct  information  should  be  disseminated  upon  this  subject,  is  due  to  the 
assistance  required  for  an  early  development  of  tbe  immense  na  tural  mineral  wealth  that  our 
country  possesses.  lienee  we  lengthen  this  note  by  statistics  of  successful  British  mines,  as 
given  by  a writer  familiar  with  the  subject: 

‘•7/e  has  struck  a mine!”  is  oue  of  those  sentences  in  every  one’s  mouth  to  indicate  extra- 
ordinary good  fortune.  Phrases  like  these,  passing  into  popular  every  day  use,  must  orig- 
inate in  some  great  truth  impressed  upon  the  public  mind.  This  expression  is  doubtless  of 
foreign  origin,  for  the  Americans  know  so  little  of  mining,  that  all  enterprises  of  this  kind 
are  by  them  reproachfully  termed  speculative.  Yet,  when  conducted  on  correct  business 
principles,  and  with  knowledge,  few  investments  are  more  certain  than  those  made  in  this 
useful  branch  of  industry. 

“ This  statement  can  now  well  be  ■believed' 'which  has  lately  been  made  by  tbe  London  Min- 
ing Journal,  that  ‘taking  all  the  investments  made  in  that  country  (England)  in  mining  enter- 
prises (other  than  coal  and  ir-m)  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  returns 
from  the  good  mines  have  paid  a larger  interest  upon  the  entire  outlay/  than  is  realized  in  ant/ 
other  species  of  investments .* 

“ The  exact  figures  arc.  for  mining,  an  annual  interest  of  13  1-2  per  cent.  Other  invest- 
ments 4 8-10  per  cent.  Amount  of  dividends  paid  upon  investments  in  mining.  111  .per 
cent. 

This  is  doubtless  owing  to  tbe  fact  that  in  England  mining  is  treated  as  a regular  busi- 
ness, and  is  never  undertaken  by  those  who  are  not  willing  to  devote  the  same  attention, 
time,  and  money  to  it,  that  are  considered  necessary  to  the  success  of  any  other  business. M 

IV  e have  before  us  a list  of  twenty  three  English  Mining  Companies,  showing,  first,  the 
number  of  shares  of  each  ; second,  tbe  cash  cost  per  share  ; third,  the  present  selling  price 
per  share;  ana  fourth,  the  amount  paid  iu  dividends  per  share.  The  mines  worked  are 
principally  copper  and  lead. 

From  this  list  we  gather  the  following  facts,  which  we  express  in  round  numbers:  These 
twenty-three  companies  invested  in  their  enterprises  one  million  and  forty  thousand  dollars. 
The  present  value  of  their  property  is  eight  millions  of  dollars.  The  shareholders  have  re- 
ceived iu  dividends  fourteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  average  cost  per  share  was  sixty-five 
dollars.  The  present  selling  price  per  share  is  five  hundred  and  two  dollars;  and  the 
amount  of  dividends  received  per  share,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  dollars. 

"What  other  branch  of  industry  will  average  such  returns  as  these?  And  is  it  not  owing 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  business  men  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  actual  facts  of  mining, 
when  legitimately  pursued,  that  has,  iu  a measure,  prevented  our  industry  from  being  partly 
directed  in  that  channel? 

From  the  list  we  group  some  of  the  most  successful  of  the  mines,  arranging  the  statistics 
so  that  they  can  be  seen  at  a glance.  They  dwarf  bv  comparison  a.U  ordinary  investments 
by  tbe  immensity  of  their  returns. 

Jamaica,  Lead  Mine.  No.  of  shares  76.  Amount  paid  per  share  $19.  Present  price  per 
share,  $250.  Total  amount  paid  in,  $1,441.  Present  value,  $190,000.  Increase  value  on 
the  original  investment,  thirteen  times. 

Wheal  Itusset,  Copper.  N<>.  of  shares,  512.  Amount  paid  per  share,  $25  25.  Present 
price  per  shore,  $2,050.  Total  amount  paid  in,  $12,800.  Present  value,  $1,049,600.  In- 
crease in  value,  eighty  times. 

South  Cara  don.  Copper.  No.  of  shares,  256.  Cost  per  share,  $12  30.  Present  price  per 
share,  $1,500.  Total  amount  paid  in,  $3,200.  Present  value,  $384,000.  Increase  in  value, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  times. 

Wheal  Duller,  Copper.  No.  of  shares,  256.  Amount  paid  per  share,  $25.  Present  price 
per  share,  $3,095.  Total  cash  capital, $6,500.  Present  cash  value,  $792,000.  Increase  value, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  times. 

Devon  Great  Consol*.  Co pper.  No.  of  shares,  1,024.  Amount  paid  per  share,  $5.  Pres- 
ent price  per  share,  $2,050.  Total  cash  capital,  $5,120.  Present  cash  va(ue,  $2,099,200. 
Increase  value  per  share  more  than  four  hundred  times. 

Taking  the  above  five  mines  together,  and  the  sum  of  the  original  cash  capital  paid  in 
by  tho  stockholders  was,  iu  round  numbers,  seventy-nine  thousand  dollars,  and  the  present 
combined  value  of  the  investments,  reckoning  them  at  the  present  selling  prico  of  the  shares, 
is  over  four  and  a liaif  millions  of  dollar*. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  later  statistics  than  theso  have  come  to  hand  from  Grvll’s 
Annual  Mining  Sheet,  containing  statistics  of  the  copper  mines  of  Cornwall,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1859. 

It  appears  from  these  that  during  the  past  year  tho  last  mentioned  mine — the ‘Devon 
Great  Consols,’  turned  out  23,748  gross  tuns  of  copper.  On  the  1st  of  Juno  last,  the  lucky 
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1S5S,  the  amount  expended  was  $109,152,  and  the  receipts  for  copper  $70,53 S ; the. 
total  expense  amouws  to  $235,810,  and  the  total  receipts  for  copper  to  $153;168, 


Outline  view  of  the  Minesota  Mine. 

The  view  shows  only  a small  part  of  the  surface  works.  Th«  aggregate  extent  of  openings  under  ground 
throughout  the  mine,  by  shafts  and  levels,  is  :jl,30:j  fret,  or  over  six  miles  in  extent.  The  deepest  shaft  is 
712  feet.  The  entire  working  force  at  the  mine  is  713,  and  the  total  population  supported  there  by  it  1,215. 

It  is  scarcely  ton  years  that  mining  has  been  properly  commenced  in  that  re- 
mote region.  At  that  time  it  was  difficult,  on  account  of  the  rapids  of  St.  Marys 
Liver,  to  approach  it  by  water  with  large  craft.  Being  more  than  a thousand  miles 
distant  from  the  center  ol  the  Union,  destitute  of  all  the  requirements  for  ihe  de- 
velopment of  mines,  every  tool,  every  part  of  machinery,  every  mouthful  of  pro- 
vision had  to  be  hauled  over  the  rapids,  boated  along  the  shores  for  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  copper  region,  and  there  often  carried  on  the  back  of  man  and  beast 
to  the  place  where  copper  was  believed  to  exist  Every  stroke  of  the  pick  cost 
tenfold  nvu*e  than  in  populated  districts;  every  disaster  delayed  the  operations  for 
weeks  and  months. 

The  opening  of  the  Sault  Canal  has  changed  all  this  and  added  a wonderful  im- 
petus to  the  business,  the  mining  interests,  and  the  development  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior country.  Nearly  one  hundred  dilierent  vessels,  steam  and  sail,  have  been 


shareholders  received  as  their  annual  dividend  $220  per  share.  That  is  mine  stock  worth 
having  ; it  cost  only  $3  per  share,  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  mine  was  first  opened. 

It  is  true  that  these  are  the  successful  mines.  Mines  to  be  placed  in  this  class  must  be 
cither  ordinary  mines  managed  with  great  skill,  or  exceedingly  rich  mines,  which  possess 
naturally  such  treasures,  that  they  eventually  yield  immense  return  in  spite  of  nil  blunders 
in  management. " 

To  tho  above  extract  wc  append  tho  remarks  that  the  prominent  difficulties  in  this  coun- 
try, in  the  way  of  successful  mining,  consist  in  the  total  iguoraneo  of  those  who  generally 
engage  in  the  business,  most  American  mining  companies  proving  but  mere  phantoms  on 
which  to  build  airy  castles,  and  most  American  mines  but  ugly  holes  in  which  to  bury  money, 
width,  like  Kidd's  treasure  is  never  found  again.  None  but  those  used  from  youth  to  tho 
business  of  mining,  and  for  the  very  metal#  mined  for,  are  fit  to  conduct  the  business.  Noth- 
ing but  the  mechanical  education  to  open  a mine,  and  the  skill  to  work  tho  machinery, 
united  with  a knowledge  of  geology  and  chemistry,  and  more  especially  that  intricate  and 
delicate  brunch,  metnlhirtjy,  joined  to  extraordinary  executive  skill  in  the  business  manage- 
ment, will  conduct  un  enterprise*  of  the  kind  to  any  bat  a disastrous  issue. 

Aside  from  this,  such  has  been  the  selfishness,  ignorance  and  neglect  of  those  persons  in 
this  country  who  have  had  the  control  of  these  enterprises,  that  let  any  mine  promise  ever 
to  fairly,  an  investment  in  its  stock  is  now  regarded  as  silly  as  a purchase  in  a lottery. 
It  is  said  that  six  millions  of  dollars  were  lost  during  “ tho  copper  fever"  on  Lake  Su- 
perior, much  of  it  indirectly  stolen  by  smooth  talking  gentlemen,  regarded  as  reputable 
among  their  neighbors. 
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engaged  the  past  season  in  its  trade,  and  the  number  of  these  is  destined  largely  to 
increase  year  by  year,  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  business  and  the  opening  up 
of  the  country.  For  the  growth  in  the  copper  interestwe  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
shipments  from  that  region  year  hv  year.  These,  in  gross,  are  as  follows:  in  1853, 
2,535  tuns;  1354,3,500;  1855,4,544;  1856,  5,357;  1857,6,094;  185S,  6,025;  1859, 
6,245;  and  in  1860,  estimated,  9,000. 

The  same  facts  of  development  would  hold  generally  true,  with  regard  to  the 
other  industrial  interests  of  that  vast  country. 

It  remains  yet  almost  wholly  “a  waste,  howling  wilderness.”  At  Marquette, 
Portage  Lake,  Copper  Harbor,  Eagle  River,  Eagle  Harbor,  and  Ontonagon,  and 
the  mines  adjacent,  are  the  only  places  where  the  primeval  forests  had  given  place 
to  the  enterprise  of  man,  and  these,  in  comparison  with  the  whole  extent  of  terri- 
tory embraced  in  this  region,  are  but  mere  insignificant  patches.  What  this  coun- 
try may  become  years  hence,  it  would  defy  all  speculations  now  to  predict,  but 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  exceed  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. 

The  copper  region  is  divided  into  three  districts,  viz : the  Ontonagon,  the  Ke- 
weenaw Point,  and  the  Portage  Lake.  Each  district  has  some  peculiarities  of 
product,  the  first  developing  more  masses,  while  the  latter  are  more  prolific  in 
vein-rock,  the  copper  being  scattered  throughout  the  rock. 

There  have  been  since  1845  no  less  than  116  copper  mining  companies  organized 
under  the  general  law  of  Michigan.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  and  now  in 
use,  or  which  has  been  paid  out  in  explorations  and  improvements,  and  lost,  is  es- 
timated by  good  judges  at  86,0o0,000.  The  nominal  amount  of  capital  stock  in- 
vested in  all  the  companies  which  have  charters would  reach  an  indefinite  number 
of  millions.  As  an  offset  to  this,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Cliff  and  Minnesota 
mines  have  returned  over  82,000,000  in  dividends  from  the  beginning  of  their  ope- 
rations, and  the  value  of  these  two  mines  will  more  than  cover  the  whole  amount 
spent  in  mining,  and  for  all  the  extravagant  undertakings  which  have  been  entered 
upon  and  abandoned.  While  success  has  been  the  exception  and  failure  the  rule 
in  copper  speculations,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  exceptions  are  remarka- 
bly tempting  ones.  Doubtless  there  is  immense  wealth  still  to  be  developed  in 
these  enterprises,  and  this  element  of  wealth  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  is  yet 
to  assume  a magnitude  now  unthought  of. 

The  copper  is  smelted  mainly  in  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Boston,  the  works  in 
Detroit  being  the  largest  There  is  one  establishment  at  Pittsburg  which  does 
most  of  the  smelting  for  the  Cliff  Mine;  one  at  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  and  one  at  New 
Haven,  Ct.  There  are  two  at  Baltimore,  but  they  are  engaged  on  South  American 
mineral.  The  Bruce  Mines,  on  the  Canada  side  of  Lake  Huron,  have  recently  put 
smelting  works  in  operation  on  their  location.  Prior  to  this  the  mineral  was  bar- 
reled up  and  shipped  to  London,  being  taken  over  as  ballast  in  packet  ships  at  low 
rates. 

The  amount  of  copper  smelted  in  Detroit  we  can  only  judge  by  the  amount 
landed  here,  but  this  will  afford  a pretty  accurate  estimate.  The  number  of  tuns 
landed  here,  in  1859,  was  3,088.  The  copper  yield  of  Lake  Superior  will  produce 
between  60  and  70  per  cent,  of  ingot  copper,  which  is  remarkably  pure.  The  net 
product  of  the  mines  for  1859  is  worth  in  the  markets  of  the  world  nearly  or  quite 
82,000,000.  This  large  total  shows  the  capabilities  of  this  region  and  affords  us 
some  basis  of  calculation  as  to  the  value  and  probable  extent  of  its  future  devel- 
opments. Beside  this  amount,  already  noticed,  as  landed  at  Detroit,  there  were 
1,268  tuns  brought  there  from  the  Bruce  Mines,  and  sent  to  London. 

There  arc  indications  that  Michigan  is  slowly  but  surely  taking  the  rank  io  which  she 
is  entitled,  in  the  manufacture  us  well  as  production  of  Iron.  The  first  shipment  of  pig 
iron  of  any  consequence  was  made  by  the  Pioneer  Company  in  the  fall  of  lt>58. 

The  Lake  Superior  iron  has  been  proclaimed  the  best  in  the  world,  a proposition  that 
none  can  successlully  refute.  Its  qualities  are  becoming  known  in  quarters  where  it  would 
naturally  be  expected  its  superiority  would  be  admitted  reluctantly,  it  at  all.  It  is  nowseut 
to  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  even  to  Pennsylvania — an  agency  for  its  sale  having  been 
established  in  Pittsburg.  For  gearing,  shafting,  cranks,  llauges,  and,  we  ought  by  all 
means  to  add,  car  wheels,  no  other  should  be  used,  provided  it  can  be  obtained. 
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A large  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  the  iron  interest  in  Michigan — over  two  millions 
of  dollars. 

Marquette  is  the  only  point  on  Lake  Superior  where  the  iron  ore  deposits  have  been 
worked.  There  are  deposits  of  iron  in  the  mountains  back  of  L’Anse,  but  this  wonderful 
region  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  desired  for  the  present.  At  a distance  of  eighteen  mil  os 
from  the  lake,  are  to  be  found  iron  mountains,  named  the  Sharon,  Burt,  Lake  Superior, 
Cleveland,  Collins,  and  Barlow,  while  eight  miles  further  back  lie  the  Ely  and  St.Clair 
mountains.  Three  of  these  mountains  are  at  present  worked,  the  Sharon,  the  Cleav eland, 
and  the  Lake  Superior,  and  contain  enough  ore  to  supply  the  world  for  generations  to  come. 
The  mountains  further  back  embrace  tracts  of  hundreds  of  acres  rising  to  a hight  of  from 
four  to  six  hundred  feet,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  explorations  made, 
are  solid  iron  ore.  The  extent  of  the  contents  of  these  mountains  is  perfectly  fabulous,  in 
fact,  so  enormous  as  almost  to  baffle  computation.  The  ore,  too,  is  remarkably  rich,  yield- 
ing about  seventy  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  There  are  now  in  operation  at  Marquette  three 
iron  mining  companies  and  two  blast  furnaces  for  making  charcoal  pig  iron,  the  Pioneer 
and  Meigs.  The  Pioneer  has  two  stacks  and  a cam  city  of  twenty  tuns  pig  iron  per  day; 
the  Meigs  one  stack,  capable  of  turning  out  about  eleven  tuns.  The  Northern  Iron  Com- 
pany 13  building  a large  bituminous  coal  furnace  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chocolate  River,  three 
miles  south  of  Marquette,  which  will  be  in  operation  early  in  the  summer. 

Each  of  the  mining  companies,  the  Jackson,  Cleveland  and  Lake  Superior,  have  docks 
at  the  harbor  for  shipment,  extending  out  into  the  spacious  and  beautiful  bay  which  lies 
in  front  of  Marquette,  to  a sufficient  length  to  enable  vessels  of  the  largest  dimensions  to 
lie  by  their  side  and  be  loaded  directly  from  the  cars,  which  are  run  over  the  vessels  and 
“ dumped  ” into  shutes,  which  are  made  to  empty  directly  into  the  holds.  The  process  of 
loading  is  therefore  very  expeditious  and  easy. 

The  amount  of  shipments  of  ore  for  1859,  from  Marquette  to  the  ports  below,  reaches 
75,O0(>  gross  tuns  in  round  numbers,  and  the  shipments  of  pig  iron,  6,000  gross  tuns  more. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  amount  at  Marquette  when  navigation  closed,  the  amount  at 
the  mines  ready  to  be  brought  down,  and  the  amount  used  on  the  spot.  This  will  give  a 
total  product  of  the  iron  mines  of  Michigan,  for  the  past  year,  of  between  ninety  and  one 
hundred  thousand  tuns.  These  mining  companies  simply  mine  and  ship  the  ore  and  sell  it. 
Their  profit  ranges  between  seventy-five  cents  and  one  dollar  per  tun. 

The  quality  of  the  iron  of  Lake  Superior  is  conceded  by  all  to  be  the  best  in  the  world, 
as  the  analysis  of  Prof.  Johnston,  w'hich  we  reproduce,  shows.  The  table  show's  the  rela- 
tive strength  per  square  inch  in  pounds:  Salisbury,  Ct.,  iron,  58,009;  Swedish  (best),  58,- 
184;  English  cable,  59,105;  Centre  county,  Pa.,  59,400;  Essex  county,  N.  Y.t  59,962; 
Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  58,661 ; Russia  (best),  76,069;  Common  English  and  American, 
30,000;  Lake  Superior,  89,582. 

The  manufacture  of  pig  iron  at  Marquette  will  probably  be  carried  on  even  more  exten- 
sively, as  the  attention  of  capitalists  is  directed  to  it.  The  business  may  be  extended  in- 
definitely, as  the  material  is  without  limit,  and  the  demand,  thus  fur,  leaving  nothing  on 
hand. 

These  facts  exhibit  the  untold  wealth  of  Michigan  in  iron  alone,  and  point  with  certain- 
ty to  an  extent  of  business  that  will  add  millions  to  our  invested  capital,  dot  our  state  w ith 
iron  manufactories  of  all  kinds,  and  furnish  regular  employment  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  citizens,  while  our  raw  material  and  our  wares  shall  be  found  in  all  the  principal  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

In  the  mining  regions  are  the  following  towns,  the  largest  of  which  has 
1,200  souls.  Ontonagon  is  at  the  mouth  of  Ontonagon  River,  and  is  the 
largest  mining  depot.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Minnesota  Mine, and  will  in 
time  have  a railroad  connection  with  Milwaukie  and  Chicago,  and  eventually 
with  Cincinnati,  heavy  grants  of  land  having  been  made  through  Michigan 
to  aid  in  the  enterprise  : also  with  the  Canadian  railroads.  Eagle  River  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Cliff  and  several  other  mines.  Eagle  Harbor , Copper  Harbor, 
and  Fort  Wilkins,  the  latter  a delightful  summer  resort.,  all  are  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  Marquette  is  the  iron  city  of  Lake  Superior:  a railroad  is 
constructing  and  partly  finished,  to  connect  it  with  Little  Noquet  Bay,  117 
miles  distant,  on  Lake  Michigan. 

We  conclude  this  notice  of  this  district  by  a description  of  Life  at  tiie 
Mines,  as  given  by  a visitor  to  the  Cliff. 

The  situation  of  the  Cliff  Mine  is  one  of  great  picturesquencss.  The  valley  which  is 
about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  luke,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a rango 
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of  mountains,  which  sweeps  round  in  a crescent  form,  trending'  in  a south-westerly  direc- 
tion, and  forming  the  west  boundary  of  the  Eagle  River.  Toward  the  valley  these  moun- 
tains present  a front  of  massive  grandeur,  being  mostly  perpendicular,  and  having  an  ele- 
vation of  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  above  the  valley. 

The  population  of  the  mine  location  is  set  down  at  about  twelve  hundred  persons.  Each 
family  has  a separate  cottage,  and  is  required  to  take  four  boarders.  This  system  of  di- 
viding the  population  into  small  families  has  been  found  to  work  better  for  the  mine,  and 
to  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  miners  themselves,  than  the  congregation  in  large  boarding 
houses.  The  population  consists  principally  of  Cornishmen,  the  miners  being  exclusively 
of  that  class.  The  mine  “ captains ’’ are  also  old  and  experienced  “ captains  ” from  the 
copper  mines  of  Cornwall,  and  are  a jolly,  good  tempered  set  of  men.  The  miners  them- 
selves appear  to  be  good  humored,  sociable,  and  intelligent  in  everything  relating,  to  their 
business 

The  ordinary  labor  “ at  grass  ” is  mostly  done  by  Dutch,  Irish,  and  Canadian  French. 
Tho  breaking  of  the  rock  sent  up  from  below  is  principally  done  by  the  Dutch,  the  Irish 
are  the  toamsters,  and  the  French  are  employed  in  a variety  of  wav3  on  the  surface.  From 
the  intense  national  antipathy  between  the  Cornish  and  the  Irish,  the  number  of  the  latter 
employed  is  very  small.  From  the  fact  of  the  Cliff  being  so  old  and  extensive  a mine, 
most  of  the  newly  arrived  Cornish  make  directly  for  it,  thus  giving  the  managers  oppor- 
tunity to  select  the  best.  The  Cornish  miners  at  this  place  are  therefore  good  specimens 
of  their  class.  Their  dialect  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  section  of  Cornwall  from 
which  they  come,  some  speaking  with  but  a slight  variation  from  the  usual  manner,  and 
others  having  a vocabulary  and  intonation  of  voice  that  render  their  conversation  bewil- 
dering to  the  uninitiated. 

The  location  comprises  three  churches,  Episcopal,  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Catholic. 
In  addition  to  the  churches  there  is  a well  built  school  house,  store,  provision  warehouse, 
and  other  buildings.  No  tavern  or  beer  shop  stands  within  the  location,  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic or  spiritous  liquors  being  forbidden  within  the  limits.  One  or  two  whisky  and  beer 
shops  stand  beyond  the  location.  Drunkenness  is  rigidly  interdicted  anywhere  on  the 
company’s  property.  All  persons  living  on  the  location  are  treated  as  belonging  to  the 
general  family,  and  are  subjected  to  a code  of  rules.  The  miners  have  a monthly  contri- 
bution reserved  from  their  wages  for  the  support  of  the  doctor,  who  attends  the  miners  and 
their  families  without  additional  charge. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  ETC. 

Pontiac , a chief  of  the  Ottawa  tribe,  was  one  of  the  most,  remarkable  and  dis- 
tinguished men  of  his  race  who  have  figured  in  history.  Maj.  Rogers,  who  knew 
him  and  the  tribes  over  whom  he  held  sway,  thus  speaks  of  them  in  1765  : “The 
Indians'Non  the  lakes  are  generally  at  {mace  with  each  other.  They  are  formed 
into  a sort  of  empire,  and  the  emperor  is  selected  from  the  eldest  tribe,  which  is 
the  Ottawas,  some  of  whom  inhabit  near  our  fort  at  Detroit,  but  are  mostly 
further  westward  toward  the  Mississippi.  Ponteack  is  their  present  king  or  em- 
peror, who  certainly  has  the  largest  empire  and  greatest  authority  of  any  Indian 
chief  that  has  appeared  on  the  continent  since  our  acquaintance  with  it.  lie  puts 
on  an  air  of  majesty  and  princely  grandeur,  and  is  greatly  honored  and  revered 
by  his  subjects." 

‘‘About  eight  milesyibove  Detroit,  at  the  head  of  the  Detroit  River,  is  Peehee 
Island,  a green  spot,  set  amid  the  clearest  waters,  surrounded  by  dense  forests, 
at  all  times  cool  from  the  breezes  of  the  northern  lakes,  and  removed  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Pontiac  made  this  island  his  summer  residence,  and  in  winter  lodged 
at  the  Ottawa  village  opposite,  on  the  Canadian  bank,  and  which  has  been  described 
as  having  been  situated  above  the  town  of  Detroit.  Poetry  may  imagine  him  here, 
musing  upon  the  inroads  of  the  English  and  the  declining  fortunes  of  his  race, 
and  looking  upon  the  gorgeous  domain  which  was  spread  around  him,  and  which 
now  constitutes  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Michigan — as  a territory  which  was 
soon  to  pass  from  his  hands.  To  this  land  he  held  a right  of  pre-emption,  the  time 
whereot  the  memory  of  man  ran  not  to  the  contrary;  and  superadded  to  this,  a 
patent  from  the  Great  Spirit,  which  established  his  title  on  solid  ground." — Lan - 
man's  Michigan. 

Pontiac  displayed  more  system  in  his  undertakings  than  any  other  of  his  race 
of  whom  we  have  knowledge.  In  his  war  of  1703,  which  is  justly  called  uPun - 
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tide's  War*'  lie  appointed  a commissary,  issued  bills  of  credit,  all  of  which  he 
afterward  carefully  redeemed.  He  made  his  bills  or  notes  of  bark,  on  which  was 
a drawing  or  figure  of  what  he  wanted  for  it.  The  shape  of  an  otter,  the  insignia 
or  arms  of  his  nation  was  drawn  under  the  required  article.  After  the  conquest 
of  Canada  by  the  English,  Pontiac  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted.  When  the 
American  Revolution  commenced,  the  Americans  sent  messages  to  him  to  meet 
them  in  council.  He  was  inclined  to  do  so,  but  was  prevented,  from  time  to  time, 
by  Gov.  Hamilton,  of  Detroit.  He  now  appeared  to  have  become  the  friend  of  the 
English,  and  to  reward  his  attachment,  the  British  government  granted  him  a lib- 
eral pension.  It  is  related  that  his  fidelity  being  suspected,  a spy  was  sent  to  ob- 
serve his  conduct.  As  he  was  acting  professedly  as  a British  agent  among  the 
Indians  in  Illinois,  the  spy  discovered  that  Pontiac,  in  his  speech,  was  betraying 
the  British  interests,  and  thereupon  plunged  a knife  into  his  heart. 

James  Marquette , the  celebrated  explorer  of  the  Mississippi,  and  one  of  the  most 
zealous  of  that  extraordinary  class  of  men,  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  was  born  in 
3 637,  of  a most  ancient  and  honorable  family  of  the  city  of  Laon,  France,  and  en- 
tered, at  the  early  age  of  17,  the  Society  of  Jesus;  after  studying  and  teaching  for 
many  years,  he  was  invested  with  the  priesthood,  upon  which  he  at  once  sought  a 
mission  in  some  land  that  knew  not  God,  that  he.  might  labor  there  to  his  latest  breath, 
and  die  unaided  and  alone.  His  desire  was  gratified.  He  founded  the  missions  of 
St.  Marys,  St.  Ignace  and  Mackinaw.  For  nine  years  he  labored  among  the  In- 
dians, and  was  enabled  to  preach  to  them  iu  ten  different  languages.  “ In  his  va- 
rious excursions,”  says  Bancroft,  11  he  was  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  nature 
and  the  savage.  He  took  his  life  in  his  hands,  and  bade  them  defiance;  waded 
through  water  and  through  snows,  without  the  comfort  of  a fire;  subsisted  on 
pounded  maize;  was  freqently  without  any  other  food  than  the  unwholesome  moss 
gathered  from  the  rocks;  traveled  far  and  wide,  but  never  without  peril.  Still, 
said  he,  life  in  the  wilderness  had  its  charms — his  heart  swelled  with  rapture,  as  he 
moved  over  the  waters,  transparent  as  the  most  limpid  fountain.” 

In  May,  16Sd,  as  he  was  returning  up  Lake  Michigan  to  his  little  flock  at  Point 
Ignace,  from  one  of  his  missions  of  love  to  the  Indians  of  the  Illinois,  he  felt  that 
his  final  hour  was  approaching.  Leaving  his  men  with  the  canoe,  he  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  a stream  running  from  the  peninsula,  and  went  a little  apart  to  pray. 
As  much  time  passed  and  he  did  not  return,  they  called  to  mind  that  he  said  some- 
thing of  his  death  being  at  hand,  and  on  anxiously  going  to  seek  him  found  him 
dead  where  he  had  been  praying.  They  dug  a grave,  and  there  buried  the  holy 
man  in  the  sand. 

“The  Indians  of  Mackinaw  and  vicinity,  and  also  those  of  Kaskaskia,  were  in 
great  sorrow  when  the  tidings  of  Marquette's  death  reached  them.  NVt  long  after 
this  melancholy  event,  a large  company  of  Ojibwas,  Otta'was,  and  Ilurons,  who  had 
been  out  on  a hunting  expedition,  landed  their. canoes  at  the  mouth  of  Marquette 
River,  with  the  intention  of  removing  his  remains  to  Mackinaw.  They  had  heard 
of  his  desire  to  have  his  body  interred  in  the  consecrated  ground  of  St.  Ignatius, 
and  they  had  resolved  that  the  dying  wish  of  the  missionary  should  be  fulfilled. 
As  they  stood  around  in  silence  and  gazed  upon  the  cross  that  marked  the  place 
of  his  burial,  the  hearts  of  the  stern  warriors  were  moved.  The  bones  of  the  mis- 
sionary were  dug  up  and  placed  in  a neat  box  of  bark  made  for  the  occasion,  and 
the  numerous  canoes  which  formed  a large  fleet  started  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  with  nothing  hut  the  sighs  of  the  Indians  and  the  dip  of  the  paddles  to  break 
the  silence  of  the  scene.  As  they  advanced  toward  Mackinaw,  the  funeral  cortege 
.was  met  by  a large  number  of  canoes  bearing  Octawas,  Ilurons,  and  Iroquois,  and 
8t ill  others  shot  out  ever  and  anon  to  join  the  fleet. 

When  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Point,  and  beheld  the  cross  of  St.  Ignatius  ns 
if  painted  against  the  northern  sky,  the  missionaries  in  charge  came  out  to  tho 
beach  clad  in  vestments  adapted  to  the  occasion.  How  was  tho  scene  higbtened 
when  the  priests  commenced,  as  the  canoe  hearing  the  remains  of  Marquette  neared 
the  shore,  to  chant  the  requiem  for  the  dead.  The  whole  population  w;us  out,  en- 
tirely covering  the  beach,  and  as  the  procession  marched  up  to  the  chapel,  with 
cross  and  prayer,  and  tapers  bin  ning,  anil  laid  tho  bark  box  beneath  a pall  made 
in  the  form  of  a coffin,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  forest  wept.  After  the  funo 
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ral  service  was  ended,  the  coffin  was  placed  in  a vault  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
where,  the  Catholic  historian  says, ‘Marquette  reposes  as  the  guardian  angel  of 
the  Ottawa  missions.* 

‘He  was  the  first  and  last  white  man  who  ever  had  such  an  assembly  of  the  wild 
sons  Of  the  forest  to  attend  him  to  his  grave. 

‘So  many  stirring  events  succeeded  each  other  after  this  period — first,  the  war 
between  the  English  Colonists  and  fcho  French ; then  the  Colonists  with  the  Indi- 
ans, the  Revolutionary  war,  the  Indian  wars,  and  finally  the  war  of  1812,  with  the 
death  of  all  those  who  witnessed  his  burial,  including  the  Fathers  who  officiated 
at  the  time,  whose  papers  were  lost,  together  with  the  total  destruction  and  evacu- 
ation of  this  mission  station  for  many  years,  naturally  obliterated  all  recollections 
of  the  transaction,  which  accounts  for  the  total  ignorance  of  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  Point  St.  Ignatius  respecting  it.  The  locality  of  his  grave  is  lost,  but  only 
until  the  archangel's  trump,  at  the  last,  shall  summon  him  from  his  narrow  grave, 
with  those  plumed  and  painted  warriors  who  now  lie  around  him.*  ” 

Gen.  JVm.  Hull  was  born  in  Derby,  Conn.,  in  1753,  and  was  educated  at  Yale 
College.  Entering  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  he  performed  most  valuable  ser- 
vices and  behaved  bravely  on  many  a battle  field.  Washington  regarded  him  as 
one  of  his  most  useful  officers.  In  18,05,  when  Michigan  was  erected  into  a terri- 
tory, he  was  appointed  by  congress  its  governor.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he 
was  commissioned  brigadier  general.  11  In  the  comparatively  weak  fort  at  -Detroit,” 
says  Lossing,  “lie  was  invested  by  a strong  force  of  British  and  Indians;  and,  to 
gave  his  command  from  almost  certain  destruction,  he  surrendered  the  fort,  his 
army  of  two  thousand  men,  anti  the  territory,  to  the  enemy.  For  this  he  was  tried 
for  treason  and  cowardice,  and  being  unable  to  produce  certain  official  testimony 
which  subsequently  vindicated  his  character,  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  latter,  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot.  The  president  of  the  United  States,  ‘in  consideration  of  his 
age  and  revolutionary  services,*  pardoned  him,  but  a cloud  was  upon  his  fame  and 
honor.  He  published  a vindicatory  memoir,  in  1824,  which  changed  public  opin- 
ion in  his  favor.  Yet  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  effects  of  that  change,  lie 
died  at  Newton,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1825,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years. 
A Memoir  of  General  Hull,  by  bis  daughter  and  grandson,  was  published  in  1848. 
It  fully  vindicates  the  character  of  the  injured  patriot,  by  documentary  evi- 
dence.” 

Fteveris  Thompson  Mason,  the  first  governor  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  was  the 
only  son  of  Gen.  John  Mason,  of  Kentucky,  but  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1 SI 2.  At 
the  early  age  of  19,  he  was  appointed  secretary  .of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and 
at  the  age  of  22  was  acting  governor.  In  1836,  at  24  years  of  acre,  he  was  chosen 
governor  of  the  new  state.  He  was  again  elected  m 1838,  and  died  in  1843,  when 
only  31  years  of  age. 

Gen.  Alexander  Macomb,  was  the  son  of  an  English  gentleman,  born  in  the 
British  garrison  at  Detroit,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1782,  just  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 1 1 is  father  subsequently  settled  at  New  York.  He  entered  the  army  as 
a cornet  at  an  early  age,  and  continued  in  the  service  until  his  death,  at  Washing 
ton  in  1841,  being  at  the  time  general  in-chief.  He  was  succeeded  by  Winfield 
Scott.  He  was  an  excellent  officer,  and  for  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg, 
congress  presented  him  with  a vote  of  thanks  and  a gold  medal. 

Dr.  Douglas  Houghton  was  born  in  Troy,  in  1809,  and  educated  for  the  medical 
profession.  In  1831,  he  was  appointed  surgeon  and  botanist  to  the  expedition  sent 
out  by  government  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  made  an  able  re- 
port upon  the  botany  of  the  region  through  which  he  passed.  Settling  in  Detroit, 
to  practice  medicine,  lie  was  appointed,  in  1837,  state  geologist.  Jn  1842,  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  from  its  foundation  was  professor  in  the 
State  University.  His  life  was  one  of  incessant  labor,  and  he  accomplished  more 
than  any  man  living  in  developing  the  resources  of  Michigan,  especially  its  min- 
eral wealth.  His  reports  upon  the  mineral  region  of  Lake  Superior,  first  aroused 
.the  minds  of  this  generation  to  the  vast  riches  that  lie  buried  beneath  its  soil.  He 
was  drowned  in  October,  1845,  on  Lake  Superior.  While  coining  down  from  a 
portage  to  Copper  Harbor,  with  his  four  Indian  voyuyeurs , the.  boat  was  swamped 
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in  a storm,  near  the  mouth  of  Eagle  River.  Two  of  the  men  were  saved  by  being 
thrown  by  tliQ  waves  upon  the  rocks  ten  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  the  waters. 
He  perished,  ami  so  greatly  was  his  loss  felt  to  be  a public  calamity,  that  he  is  often 
alluded  to  as  “the  lamented  Houghton,"  even  to  this  day. 

Gov.  Lewis  Cass  was  born  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  Oct.  9, 1782.  “Having re- 
ceived a limited  education  at  his  native  place,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  he 
crossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on  foot,  to  seek  a home  in  the  “great  west,”  then 
an  almost  unexplored  wilderness.  Settled  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  he  studied  law,  and 
was  successful  Elected  at  twenty-five  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  he  originated  the 
bill  wiiich  arrested  the  proceedings  of  Aaron  Burr,  and,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
was  the  first  blow  given  to  what  is  known  as  Burr’s  conspiracy.  In  IStH’,  he  was 
appointed,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  marshal  of  the  state,  and  held  the  office  till  the  latter 
part  of  1811,  when  he  volunteered  to  repel  Indian  aggressions  on  the  frontier.  He 
was  elected  colonel  of  the  3d  regiment  of  Ohio  volunteers,  and  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812.  Having 
by  a difficult  march  reached  Detroit,  he  urged  the  immediate  invasion  of  Canada, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  proclamation  of  that  event.  lie  was  the  first  to  land  in 
aims  on  the  enemy’s  shore,  and,  with  a small  detachment,  of  troops,  fought  and 
won  the  first  battle,  that  of  the  Taronfcoe.  At  the  subsequent  capitulation  of  De- 
troit, he  was  absent,  on  important  service,  and  regretted  that  his  command  and 
himself  had  been  included  in  that  capitulation.  Liberated  on  parol,  be  repaired 
to  the  seat  of  government  to  report  the  causes  of  the  disaster,  and  the  failure  of 
the  campaign.  He  was  immediately  appointed  a colonel  in  the  regular  army,  and, 
soon  after,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  having,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  elected  major-general  of  the  Ohio  volunteers.  On  being  exchanged  and  re- 
leased from  parol,  he  again  repaired  to  the  frontier,  and  joined  the  army  for  the 
recovery  of  Michigan.  Being  at  that  time  without  a command,  he  served  and  dis- 
tinguished himself,  as  a volunteer  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Harrison,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Thames.  He  was 'appointed  by  President  Madison,  in  October,  1813,  governor  of 
Michigan.  His  position  combined,  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  chief' magistrate 
of  a civilized  community,  the  immediate  management  and  control,  as  superintend- 
ent, of  the  relations  with  the  numerous  and  powerful  Indian  tribes  in  that  region 
of  country.  He  conducted  with  success  the  affairs  of  the  territory  under  embar- 
rassing circumstances.  Under  his  sway  peace  was  preserved  between  the  whites 
and  the  treacherous  and  disaffected  Indians,  law  and  order  established,  and  the 
territory  rapidly  advanced  in  population,  resources,  and  prosperity.  He  held  this 
position  till  July,  1831,  when  lie  was,  by  President  Jackson,  made  secretary  of 
war.  in  the  latter  part  of  1S3G,  President  Jackson  appointed  him  minister  to 
France,  where  he  remained  until  18-12,  when  he  requested  his  recall,  and  returned 
to  this  country.  In  January,  1845,  he  was  elected,  by  the  legislature  of  Michigan, 
to  the  senate  of  the  United  States;  which  place  he  resigned  on  his  nomination,  in 
May,  1S4S,  as  a candidate  for  the  presidency,  by  the  political  party  to  which  lie 
belongs.  After  the  election  of  his  opponent  (General  Taylor)  to  that  office,  the 
legislature  of  his  state,  in  1849,  re-elected  him  to  the  senate  for  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  his  original  term  of  six  years.  When  Mr.  Buchanan  became  president,  he 
invited  Gen.  Cass  to  the  head  of  the  department  of  state,  in  which  position  he  has 
acquitted  himself  with  characteristic  ability.  He  has  devoted  some  attention  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  his  writings,  speeches,  and  state  papers  would  make  several 
volumes.  — Lanmaris  Dictionary  of  U.  S.  Congress . 
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Wisconsin  derives  its  name  from  its  principal  river,  which  the  Chippewas, 
Vao  resided  on  its  head-waters,  called  the  Wees-kon-san,  which  signifies 

“gathering  of  the  waters.”  The 
F rencli  voyageurs  called  it  Ouisconsin , 
the  first  syllable  of  which  is  nearer 
the  Indian  sound  than  Wis.  The 
first  white  men  on  the  soil  of  Wis- 
consin were  two  French  fur  traders, 
who  passed  the  winter  of  1659  among 
the  Indians  of  Lake  Superior.  Ar- 
riving at  Quebec  the  next  summer, 
with  sixty,  canoes,'  loaded  with  furs, 
and  manned  with  300  Algonquins, 
they  aroused  a spirit  of  religious 
zeal  among  the  Jesuits  to  bear  the 
cross  in  the  cabins  of  those  distant 
tribes.  In  1661,  Father  Mesnard 
went  on  a mission  to  the  south  side 
of  Lake  Superior,  where  he  resided 
more  than  eight  months,  surrounded 
by  savages  and  a few  French  voy- 
ageurs; he  finally  perished,  in  some 
unknown  way,  in  the  rocky  pine  clad  wilderness.  Undismayed  by  his  sad 
fate  a successor  was  appointed,  Father  Claude  Allouez,  who  arrived  at  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  on  the  1st  of  September,  1668.  “He  employed  the  whole 
month  of  September  in  coasting  the  southern  portion  of  Lake  Superior, 
whore  lie  met  many  Christians  baptized  by  Father  Mesnard.  ‘I  had  the. 
pleasure,’  says  this  venerable  man,  ‘of  assuring,  by  baptism,  the  eternal  sal- 
vation of  many  a dying  infant.’  His  success  with  the  adults  seems  to  have 
been  loss,.  At  Chagouamigoh,  or  St.  Michael,  on  the  south-western  side  of 
Lake  Superior,  there  were  gathered  eight  hundred  warriors  of  different 
nations;  a chapel  was  built;  among  them  were  several  tribes  who  utuhr- 
stood  the  Algonquin  language.  So  fine  an  occasion  for  exercising  his 
zeal  could  not  be  overlooked.  ‘I  spoke  in  the  Algonquin  language,’  says  ho. 
‘lor  a long  time,  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  an  earnest  ami 
powerful  manner,  but  in  language  suited  to  the  capacity  of  my  audience*.  I 
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was  greatly  applauded,  but  this  was  the  only  fruit  of  my  labors.’  Among  the 
mrmber  assembled,  were  three  hundred  Pottawatomies,  two  hundred  Sauks, 
eighty  Illinoians.  In  the  year  16G8,  peace  having  been  established  between 
the  French  and  the  Six  Nations,  many  discoveries  were  made,  and  many  new 
missions  established.  In  this  year  Fathers  Dahl  on  and  Marquette  went  to 
the  mission  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  In  the  same  year,  Father  Nicholas,  who  was 
on  the  mission  with  Allouez.  conducted  a deputation  of  ‘Nez  Perces,’  an  Al- 
gonquin tribe,  to  Quebec,  and  Father  Allouez  went  to  the  mission  at  Green 
Bay.  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  made  the  center  of  their  missionary  labors  among 
the  Algonquin  tribes.” 

Father  Marquette  had  been  residiug  at  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  and  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  about  five  years,  when,  accompanied  by  M.  Joliet,  a French 
gentleman  of  Quebec,  and  five  French  voyageurs  and  two  Indian  guides,  he 
started  from  the  straits  on  an  exploring  expedition.  He  “had  heard  of  the 
great  river  of  the  west,  and  fancied  that  upon  its  fertile  banks — not  mighty 
cities,  mines  of  gold,  or  fountains  of  youth,  but  whole  tribes  of  GocFs  chil- 
dren, to  whom  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  had  never  come.  Filled  with  the 
wish  to  go  and  preach  to  them,  he  obeyed  with  joy  the  orders  of  Talon,  the 
wise  intendent  of  Canada,  to  lead  a party  into  the  unknown  distance.’’ 

Marquette  passed  down  Green  Bay  to  Fox  River,  which*  they  entered,  and 
dragged  their  canoes  through  its  strong  rapids  to  a village  of  Indians  where 
Father  Allouez  had  visited,  and  where  “they  found  a cross,  on  which  hung 
skins  and  belts,  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  had  offered  to  the  great  Mani- 
tou  (God),  to  thank  him  because  he  had  taken  pity  on  them  during  the  win- 
ter, and  had  given  them  abundant  chase.”  Beyond  this  point  no  Frenchman 
had  gone,  and  here  was  the  bound  of  discovery. 

“ Being  guided  by  the  friendly  Indians,  Marquette  and  his  companions  came 
to  the  Wisconsin  River,  about  three  leagues  distant,  whose  waters  flowed 
westward.  They  floated  down  the  river  till  the  17th  of  June,  1073,  when 
they  reached  the  Mississippi,  *tho  great  1 Father  of  Waters'  which  they  en- 
tered with  joy  that  could  not  be  expressed,’  and  raising  their  sails  to  new 
skies,  and  to  unknown  breezes,  floated  down  this  mighty  river,  between  broad 
plains,  garlanded  with  majestic  forests  and  chequered  with  illimitable  prairies 
and  island  groves.  They  descended  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles, 
when  Marquette  and  <3  diet  landed,  and  followed  an  Indian  trail  about  six 
miles,  to  a village.  They  were  met  by  four  old  men,  bearing  the  pipe  of 
peace  and  ‘brilliant  with  many  colored  plumes.’  An  aged  chief  received 
them  at  his  cabin,  and,  with  uplifted  hands,  exclaimed:  tHow  beautiful  is  the 
fun,  Frenchmen , ichen  thou  coinest  to  visit  us! — our  whole  village  awaits  thee — 
in  peace  thou  shalt  enter  all  our  dwellings.1  Previous  to  their  departure,  an 
Indian  chief  selected  a peace  pipe  from  among  his  warriors,  embellished  with 
gorgeous  plumage,  which  he  hung  around  the  neck  of  Marquette,  ‘the  mys- 
terious arbiter  of  peace  and  war — the  sacred  calumet — the  white  man’s  pro- 
tection among  savages.’  On  reaching  their  boats,  the  little  group  proceeded 
onward.  ‘I  did  not,’ says  Marquette,  ‘ fear  death ; I should  have  esteemed 
it  the  greatest  happiness  to  have  died  for  the  glory  of  God.’  They  passed 
the  mouth  ot  the  Missouri,  and  the  humble  missionary  resolved  in  his  mind, 
one  day,  to  ascend  its  mighty  current,  and  ascertain  its  source;  and  descend- 
ing from  thence  toward  the  west,  publish  the  gospel  to  a people  of  whom  lie 
had  never  heard.  Passing  onward,  they  floated  by  the  Ohio,  then,  and  for 
a briei  time  after,  called  the  Wabash,  and  continued  their  explorations  as 
far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  where  they  were  escorted  to  the 
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Indian  village  of  Arkansea.  Being  now  satisfied  that  the  Mississippi  en- 
tered the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  west  of  Florida,  and  east  of  California;  and  hav- 
ing spoken  to  the  Indians  of  God  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
Marquette  and  Joliet  prepared  to  ascend  the  stream.  They  returned  by  the 
/oute  of  the  Illinois  River  to  Green  Bay,  where  they  arrived  in  August. 
Marquette  remained  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Miamis,  near  Chicago. 
Joliet,  in  person,  conveyed  the  glad  tidings  of  their  discoveries  to' Quebec. 
They  were  received  with  enthusiastic  delight.  The  bells  were  rung  during 
the  whole  day,  and  all  the  clergy  and  dignitaries  of  the  place  went,  in  pro- 
cession, to  the  cathedral,  where  Te  Deum  was  sung  and  high  mass  cele- 
brated.” 

Wisconsin  was  next  visited  by  La  Salle  and  Father  Hennepin,  a Fancis- 
can  friar,  a man  of  ambition  and  energy.  These  adventurers  having  passed 
down  the  Illinois,  Hennepin  paddled  up  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  Wiscon- 
sin, where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  who  treated  him  and  his 
companions  kindly.  They  then  took  them  up  to  the  Falls,  which  Hennepin 
named  St.  Anthony,  in  honor  of  his  patron  saint.  From  this  point  he  re- 
turned to  Canada,  by  way  of  Lake  Superior,  and  thence  to  France.  The 
first  permanent  settlement  by  the  whites  in  Wisconsin,  appears  to  have  been 
made  at  Green  Bay,  about  the  year  1745.  by  Augustin  De  Langlade,  a na- 
tive of  France,  of  noble,  family,  who  emigrated  to  Canada  at  an  early  age. 

The  territory  remained  under  the  government  of  France  till  1703,  when, 
at  the  treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  who  retained  it  until 
* the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged  hy  that  country,  in 
1783,  when  it  was  claimed  by  Virginia  as  part  of  the  Illinois  country,  con- 
quered by  Col.  George  Rodgers  Clark.  It  remained,  however,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Great  Britain  till  1790,  when  it  was  surrendered  in  accordance  with 
Jay's  treaty,  ratified  the  previous  year.  In  1784,  it  was  ceded  by  Virginia 
to  the  United  States.  In  1787,  a government  was  provided  for  the  territory 
north-west  of  the  Ohio.  In  1S0Q,  it  was  divided  into  two  separate  govern- 
ments, the  western  being  called  Indiana.  In  18o9,  Indiana  was  divided  and 
Illinois  organized.  When  Illinois  was  formed  into  a state,  in  ISIS,  the  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  parallel  of  Lat.  42°  30',  west  of  the  middle  of  Lake 
Michigan,  was  attached  to  the  .territory  of  Michigan,  which  had  been 'set  off 
from  Indiana  in  1S05. 

In  1S32,  commenced  the  “Black  JTaicIe  irbr,”  the  most  important  actions 
of  which  took  place  within  the  “ Huron  District  ” of  Michigan,  as  Wiscon- 
sin was  then  called:  they  will  be  found  detailed  on  page  1106  of  this  work. 
V hen  Michigan  was  formed  into  a state,  in  1836,  Wisconsin  was  erected  into 
u soparato  territorial  government.  Wisconsin  Territory  comprised  within  its 
limits  and  jurisdiction  the  whole  region  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior. extending  westward  to  the  Missouri  River,  including  all  the  sources  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi.  Its  southern  limits  were  the  northern  boundaries  of 
tao  states  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  its  extent  from  north  to  south  was 
580  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  050  milos.  The  first  “governor  and  super- 
intendent of*  Indian  affairs”  was  Henry  Dodge,  and  John  S.  Horner  was 
territorial  secretary.  Gov.  Dodge  convened  the  first  territorial  legislature  at 
Belmont,  now  in  Lafayette  county,  ‘The  second  session  w.is  convened  in 
Burlington,  now  in  Iowa,  and  the  next,  in  183S,  in  Madison,  the  present 
capital. 

“The  settled  portions  of  the  territory  were  chief! v near  the  western  shore 
ct  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  organized  counties  extended  westward  ami  south- 
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westward  ly  to  the  hanks  of*  the  Fox  River  of  Green  Bay,  as  far  as  Fort 
"Winnebago,  and  thence  down  the  Wisconsin  River,  on  the  south-eastern  side, 
for  thirty  miles  below  the  “portage.”  At  the  same  time,  immigrants,  by  way 
of  Milwaukieand  Racine,  were  advancing  upon  the  upper  tributaries  of  Rock 
Raver,  as  far  west  as  the  “Four  Lakes”  and  Fort  Madison.  A few  settle- 
ments had  extended,  likewise,  westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  north 
of  Galena  and  the  Illinois  state  line.  Others  had  been  slowly,  for  more  than 
three  years,  extending  west  of  the  Mississippi,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Des* 
Moines,  Skunk  River,  Lower  Iowa,  and  Waubesapinacon,  as  well  as  upon 
the  immediate  banks  of  the  Mississippi  itself.  These  settlements,  for  tem- 
porary government,  were  annexed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Wisconsin  Ter- 
ritory as  the  “District  of  Iowa.” 

The  remainder  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  north  and  west  of  the  Wis- 
consin River  and  of  Fox  River,  as  well  as  the  northern  and  western  portions 
of  the  present  state  of  Iowa,  was  a savage  waste,  still  in  the  partial  occu- 
pancy of  the  remaining  tribes  of  Indians,  and  in  a great  degree  unknown  to 
civilization.  Such  were  the  extent  and  population  of  the  Wisconsin  Terri- 
tory upon  its  first  independent  organization. 

During  the  years  1841,  1S42,  and  1843,  emigration  from  the  north-eastern 
states  began  to  send  its  floods  into  the  Wisconsin  Territory,  both  by  way  of 
the  lakes  and  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Wisconsin  River.  Thousands,  especially  in  the  latter  years,  crowded  into 
the  beautifully  undulating  lands  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
south  of  Green  Bay,  to  the  Illinois  line;  and  population  extended  rapidly 
from  the  lake  shore  westward  to  the  banks  of  Fox  River,  and  along  the  re- 
gion south  of  the  Wisconsin  River  as  far  as  the  hanks  of  the  Mississippi. 
Settlements  soon  spread  over  this  delightful  country,  diversified  by  lakes  and 
prairies,  in  which  all  the  crystal  tributaries  of  Rock  River  take  their  rise, 

A few  years  before,  this  had  been  called  the  “Far  West,”  beyond  the  ad- 
vance of  white  settlements  and  civilized  life,  in  the  sole  occupancy  of  the 
most  degraded  and  improvident  of  the  savages,  the  Winnebagocs,  Sauks,  and 
Foxes.  Now  towns  and  commerce  occupy  the  seats  and  haunts  of  the  de- 
graded Indian,  upon  which  the  rays  of  civilization  had  never  beamed.  A 
large  mercantile  town,  with  an  active  and  enterprising  community,  had  sprung 
up  at  Milwaukie  Bay;  a town  which,  three  years  afterward,  in  1845,  became 
an  incorporated  city,  with  extensive  powers  and  privileges,  designed  to  render 
It  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  future  state  of  Wisconsin.  Other  trad- 
ing towns  lined  the  beautiful  shore  of  the  lake  for  many  miles  north  and 
south  of  this  central  depot. 

During  the  year  1843,  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  who  arrived  in 
the  AY  isconsin  Territory  has  been  estimated  at  more  than  sixty  thousand, 
embracing  all  ages  and  sexes.  Of  these,  about  fifty  thousand  arrived  by  way 
of  the  lake  route.  The  remainder  advanced  by'  way  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Wisconsin  Rivers,  and  comprised  a great  proportion  of  foreign  emigrants 
from  the  German  states.  These  emigrants  spread  over  the  country  south  and 
east  of  the  AY  isconsin  River,  and  opened  new  settlements  upon  its  northern 
and  western  tributaries.  In  1845,  AY' isconsin  Territory  contained  more  in- 
habitants than  any  other  new  state  possessed  upon  her  admission  into  the 
Union;  yet  the  people,  satisfied  with  the  territorial  form  of  government,  de- 
sired not,  in  the  recent  state  of  the  principal  settlements,  to  incur  the  ‘addi- 
tional expense  of  an  independent  state  government.  Hence,  with  a popula- 
tion of  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  souls,  the  AVisconsi:;  Ter- 
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ritory  had  not,  in  1845,  made  application  to  congress  for  authority  to  estab- 
lish a state  government.  In  May,  1848,  however,  Wisconsin  was  admitted 
into  the  Union.” 

Wisconsin  is  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Superior,  the  upper  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan, and  Minnesota,  W.  by  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  E.  by  Lake  Michigan,  and 
S.  by  Illinois.  It  lies  between  42°  30'  and  46°  55'  N.  Lat.,  and  between  87° 
and  92°  50'  W.  Long.  Its  greatest  extent  north  and  south  is  285  miles,  and 
255  east  and  west,  having  a land  area  of  53,924  square  miles,  or  34,511,300 
acres,  of  which  1 ,045,499  only  were  improved  in  1850. 

- Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  healthiest  of  countries,  with  a dry,  transparent, 
and  bracing  atmosphere,  and  remarkably  free  from  fevers  and  ague.  Writers 
familiar  with  it,  say:  » 

“It  is,  indeed,  delightful  in  speculation  to  talk  of  constant  spring,  of  perpetual 
verdure,  of  flowers  in  bloom  at  all  seasons,  of  purling  brooks  never  obstructed  by 
ice,  of  a mild  climate,  where  Jack  Frost  never  spreads  his  white  draper}*  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  but  it  is  a problem,  not  yet  fully  solved,  whether  a tropical 
climate  contributes  more  to  one’s  happiness  than  the  varying  seasons  of  a north- 
ern clime.  Nay,  whatever  doubt  there  is  on  the  subject  predominates  in  favor  of 
a northern  latitude.  Industry,  intelligence,  morality,  and  virtue,  are  exhibited 
more  generally  among  the  inhabitants  of  northern  latitudes  than  those  of  southern. 
If  one’s  physical  enjoyment  is  equally  promoted  by  the  bracing  air  of  a cold  cli- 
mate, then,  indeed,  the  argument  is  in  favor  of  the  latter,  for  vigor  of  body  and 
purity  of  mind  are  the  most  essential  ingredients  in  the  cup  of  happiness.  The 
air  of  our  winters  is  dry  and  bracing.  When  snow  falls  it  usually  remains  on  the 
ground  several  months,  forming  an  excellent  road  either  for  traveling,  business,  or 
pleasure.  The  rivers  are  securely  wedged  with  ice,  rendering  many  portions  of  the 
country  more  accessible  at  that  season  than  at  any  other.  An  excellent  opportu- 
nity is  afforded  to  the  younger  portion  of  the  community  for  innocent  amusements 
- — sleighing,  sliding  downhill,  and  skating — amusements  highly  exhilarating,  and 
promotive  alike  of  health  and  happiness.  These  observations  have  been  made  be- 
cause a greater  value  is  often  set  on  a mild  southern  climate,  in  reference,  to  its 
capacity  in  affording  the  means  of  happiness  or  of  health,  than  it  really  possesses.” 
We  have  always  made  it  a point  to  inquire  of  new  settlers  in  Wisconsin  how 
they  liked  the  climate,  and  the  answer  invariably  was,  that  it  was  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  states  they  had  left — whether  Eastern,  Middle  or  Southern,  One  emi- 
grant says:  ‘As  the  result  of  my  observations,  I would  state  briefly — and  in  this 
1 do  but  repeat  a common  sentiment — that  I would  much  rather  spend  a winter  in 
Wisconsin  than  iu  New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  True,  the  weather  is  cold;  but  it 
is  of  that  settled,  steady,  clear  character,  which  we  here  call  ‘‘bracina  weather* 
Xo  damp  winds,  no  sloppy  thaw,  no  uncomfortable  rains,  but  day  after  day  the 
same  unbroken  field  of  snow,  the  same  clear,  bright  sunshine,  the  same  untroubled 
air.  V*  inter  here  holds  undisputed  sway;  it  is  not  a muddled  mixture  of  all  sea- 
sons, in  which  the  breezy  spring,  the  clear  autumn,  the  sunny  summer  and  the 
rigorous  winter  mingle  and  mix,  and  come  and  go  together.  You  will  understand 
the  force  of  this  distinction  when  I tell  you  that  the  first  fall  of  snow  in  W iscon- 
sin  remains  on  rho  ground  during  the  whole  winter  without  a crust:  so  free  is  the 
air  from  that  dampness,  which,  in  other  countries  produce  it.  Who  among  you 
has  not  noticed  the  penetrating  character  of  dampness  in  cold — its  chilling,  search- 
ing qualities;  or  who,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  gone  abroad  on  days  of  intense 
coldness,  but  when  the  air  was  dry  and  pure,  and  felt  elastic,  buoyant,  r.ml  com- 
fortable. Such  is  a Wisconsin  winter.  1 suffered  less  from  the  cold  while  here, 
than  I have  many  times  in  Pennsylvania  when  the  thermometer  stood  much 
higher.” 

iseonsin  may  be  described  generally  as  an  elevated  rolling  prairie,  the 
highest  portion  being  on  the  north,  and  forms  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
waters  flowing  S.W.  into  the  Mississippi,  and  those  flowing  northward  and 
eastward  into  the  lakes.  Limestone  underlies  most  of  the  southern  part  of 
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the  state;  the  northern  part  is  composed  of  primitive  rocks,  mostly  granite, 
slate  and  sand  stone.  The  country  south  of  the  middle  is  a fine  agricultural 
region,  producing  from  30  to  50  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The  prairies 
of  Wisconsin  are  generally  small,  and  being  skirted  and  belted  with  timber, 
are  adapted  to  immediate  and  profitable  occupation,  the  soil  being  a dark, 
rich  vegetable  mold.  One  peculiarity  in  southern  Wisconsin  strikes  the 
traveler-— the  high  degree  of  culture,  thrift,  and  cleanliness  of  the  farms, 
which  is  attributed  principally  to  the  fact,  that  almost  every  quarter  section, 
in  its  natural  state,  is  ready  for  plowing  and  fencing,  and  also  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  settlers,  off- shoots  from  the  hardy  and  industrious  people  of  the 
Eastern  states  and  northern  Ohio.  A large  number  of  Norwegians  and  other 
emigrants  from  northern  Europe,  have  emigrated  to  this  young  and  thriving 
State. 

Vast  quantities  of  pine  lumber  are  obtained  from  the  northern  sections  of 
the  state,  ranging  from  five  to  eight  millions  annually  in  value,  though  the 
business  is  in  its  infancy.  The  agricultural  staples  are  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
oats,  potatoes,  butter,  live  stock,  etc.  The  wheat  crop  of  1860  was  about  26 
millions  of  bushels.  Eeside  the  great  lakes,  Superior  and  Michigan,  on  its 
northern  and  eastern  shores,  Wisconsin  has  vast  numbers  of  small  lakes 
within  its  borders,  generally  characterized  by  clear  water,  bold,  picturesque 
shores,  with  excellent  fish. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Wisconsin  are  important,  but  as  yet  imperfectly 
known.  The  great  lead  region,  mostly  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
state,  contain  mines  -supposed  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  decidedly  the  richest 
in  the  known  world.  Valuable  copper  and  zinc  ores  are  found  at  Mineral 
Point  and  in  its  vicinity,  also  iron  ore  in  various  places.  The  bulk  of  the 
population  of  the  state  is  in  its  southern  part,  most  of  the  country  in  the 
north  being  an  unexplored  wilderness.  If  as  densely  settled  as  Massachu- 
setts, Wisconsin  would  contain  more  than  seven  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Population  in  1S20,  1,441;  in  1830,  3,245;  in  1840,  30,945;  in  1850,  305,- 
566;  in  1855,  552,109;  and  in  1860,  768,585;* 

Ritchie,  in  his  work  on  Wisconsin,  says : ‘’'The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Wisconsin 
does  not  exhibit  their  .relative  strength  and  power.  Our  population  are  nearly  all  in  the 
prime  of  life.  You  rarely  meet  a woman  past  fifty  years  of  age;  still  more  rarely  as  old  a 
man ; and  large  numbers  are  too  Young  to  have  had  many  children.  The  Milwaukie  Amer- 
ican says:  ‘It  is  a fact,  noticed  and  remarked  by  nearly  every  eastern  visitor  to  the  west, 
that  no  small  amount  of  the  business  of  the  west  and  north-west  is  conducted  by  young  men. 
Go  where  you  will,  in  every  city,  town  and  village,  you  will  find  more  youthful  countenances 
elongated  with  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  business  pursuits,  than  those  unacquainted  with 
the  peculiar  circumstances  attaching  to  western  life  and  enterprise  could  be  made  to  believe. 
Youth  and  energy  are  found  conducting  aud  managing  our  railroads  and  our  banking  in- 
stitutions. Beardless  youngsters  are  seen  behind  the  desks — their  desks — of  our  counting 
houses,  and  in  our  manufactories,  mixed  up  with  our  commerce,  and,  in  short,  taking  active 
parts  in  every  field  of  business  enterprise.  A year’s  experience  as  a clerk,  or  an  agent  fur 
others,  gives  him  an  insight  into  the  modus  operand*  of  ‘ making  money,'  and  his  wits  are 
get  in  motion,  and  his  industrious  ingenuity  brought  to  bear  in  his  own  behalf,  and  he  de- 
sires to  ‘go  into  business  for  himself.'  Frequently  with  a small  capital,  oftener  with  none, 
he  engages  in  some  branch  of  tiulfic,  and  iu  a few  years  is  4 well  to  do  in  the  world.’  Such 
is  the  history  of  many  of  the  young  merchants  and  business  men  in  our  state,  and  wc  do 
not  believe  that  a more  enterprising,  intelligent,  and  thorough-going  business  community 
can  be  found  than  that  of  Wisconsin.  Youth,  energy,  and  a laudable  ambition  to  rins  iu 
the  world,  are  characteristic  elements  of  the  west:  they  have  made  her  what  she  now  is, 
and  give  glorious  protuiso  of  her  luturc.’ 

In  one  of  our  village  or  town  hotels,  crowded  with  moneyed  boarders — the  merchants, 
bankers,  and  chief  mechanics  of  the  place — two  thirds  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  age;  their  wives,  of  course,  still  younger.  Our  population 
of  1, HOI), 000  are  equal  in  industrial  capacity  to  at  least  twice  that  number  cither  iu  Europe 
or  in  the  Atlantic  states.” 
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Milwaukee,  a port,  of  entry,  and  the  largest  city  in  Wisconsin,  is  built 
on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Michigan.  75  miles  east  of  Madison,  and  S5  north 
of  Chicago.  Lat.  4-3°  04',  Long.  87°  57'.  The  city  is  built  on  the  flats  of 
the  Milwaukie  Liver,  and  on  the  bluffs  near  the  lake.  The  largest  lake  boats 
ascend  the  river  two  miles.  The  shore  on  Lake  Michigan  consists  of  a bank 


South-eastern  riser  view  in  Milwaukie. 

The  engraving  shows  a river  or  harbor  view  in  Mihvaiikip,  as  seen  from  near  ih«vj>otnt  of  the  entrance 
of  Menominee  Hiver.  The  swing  bridges  across  the  river  appear  in  the  central  part.  The  terminus  of 
the  Slilvaukle  and  Mississipoi  Kaihoad  is  near  the  building  on  the  extreme  left. 

of  clay  from  20  to  100  feet  high,  and  as  nearly  perpendicular  ns  the  nature 
of  the  material  will  admit.  The  city  contains  about  20  founderies  and  ma- 
chine shops,  employing  about  1,000  men,  and  26  breweries,  employing  about 
500  men.  * Ship  building  is  extensively  carried  on;  great  fjiiantities  of  lum- 
ber are  exported;  and  it  lias  a large  commerce  on  the  lakes,  and  does  an  ex- 
tensive business  with  the  interior  by  if s railroads,  one  of  which  crosses  the 
state  to  the  Mississippi.  It  is  noted  for  its  splendid  blocks  of  buildings,  and 
for  its  superior  bric-k.  which  have  become  a valuable  article  of  export,  being 
used  even  as  far  east  as  New  York  city.  They  are  hard,  smooth,  and  of  a 
beautiful  straw  color.  It  has  also  in  its  vicinity  quarries  of  a beautiful  light 
colored  stone.  Population,  in  1840,  1 ,751 ; in  1850,20,035;  and  in  1860, 
45,254. 


A foreign  traveler  describes  Milwaukie  as  one  of  the  most  picturesquely 
situated  towns  lie  bad  seen  in  the  west.  Saj's  he:  “It  is  placed  on  both 
silos  of  a river  which  falls  into  a fine  bay  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  town  rising 
from  the  valley  of  the  river  on  either  side  to  high  Mulls  facing  the  lake. 
The  river  is  navigable  from  the  lake,  and  vessels  discharge  and  land  their 
cargoes  direct  into,  and  from,  the  granaries  and  warehouses  which  line  its 
banks.  Tramways  from  the  various  lines  of  railroad  run  along  the  other 
sides  of  these  warehouses,  so  that  the  greatest  facilities  arc  afforded  for  the 
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transport  and  handling  of  produce  and  merchandise.  The  extent  to  which 
labor  is  economized  in  this  way  both  here  and  at  Chicago  is  really  wonderful. 
By  the  aid  of  steam  power  half  a million  bushels  of  grain  can  be  daily  re- 
ceived and  shipped  through  the  granaries  of  Chicago,  the  whole  of  it  being 
weighed  in  draughts  of  400  bushels  at  a time,  as  it  passes  from  the  railroad 
to  the  vessel.  This  can  he  done  at  a cost  of  a farthing  a bushel,  and  so  quiet 
is  the  whole  process  that  there  is  little  external  evidence  of  much  business 
going  on.  The  finest  church  in  Milwaukie  is  the  Boman  Catholic  Cathedral, 
with  the  palace  of  the  bishop  on  one  side  of  it,  and  an  orphan  asylum  on 
the  other.  There  are  many  handsome  private  residences,  some  built-of  white 
marble,  and  the  principal  hotel  of  the  city,  the  Newhall  House,  is  very  little 
inferior  either  in  size,  architecture,  or  interior  fittings  and  arrangements,  to 
the  Hotel  de  Louvre  in  Paris.  This  city,  which  only  twenty-three  years  ago 
was  the  site  of  a single  log  cabin,  now,  in  the  one  month  of  October,  ships 
a million  bushels  of  wheat!  From  the  bluffs  the  lake  looks  exactly  like  the 
sea,  as  no  opposite  shore  can  he  seen,  and  the  white-crested  waves  come  roll- 
ing into  the  harbor  just  as  they  do  on  the  Atlantic.  There  are  numerous 
f schools  in  the  city,  free  to  all,  and  well  endowed  by  the  state.” 

Milwaukie  derives  its  name  from  Me-ne-aw-kes,  an  Indian  word,  said  to 
signify  rich  or  beautiful  land.  The  first  white  person  who  located  at  Mil- 
waukie appears  to  have  been  Alexander  Laframboise , from  Mackinaw,  who 
established  a trading  house  here  about  the  year  1785.  He  soon  returned  to 
Mackinaw,  and  gave  his  business  to  his  brother  to  manage  for  him:  the  latter 
remained  here  for  several  years,  and  raised  a family.  Laframboise  failing 
in  business,  his  trading  house  was  closed  about  the  year  1800.  At  this  period 
another  trader  established  himself  here,  employing  as  clerk  S.  Chappue,  who 
had  previously  been  with  Laframboise.  J.  B.  Beaubien  established  a trading 
post  in  Milwaukie  at  this  time.  Some  four  or  five  years  later  Laurent  Fill/ 
was  sent  with  a supply  of  goods,  by  Jacob  Franks,  of  Green  Bay,  to  carry 
on  a summer  trade  at  Milwaukie,  buying  deer  skins  in  the  red.  Previous  to 
this  Jacques  Vieau,  of  Green  Bay,  commenced  trading  here,  and  continued  it 
regularly  every  -winter,  excepting  that  of  1811-12,  until  ISIS,  when  his  son- 
in-law,  Solomon  Juneau  emigrated  here  from  Canada,  first  as  his  clerk,  and 
then  on  his  own  account,  and  he  may  be  considered  as  the  first  regular  set- 
tler and  founder  of  Milwaukie. 

In  the  publications  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  Mr.  Alex.  F.  Pratt 
gives  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Juneau,  and  of  the. early  history  of  the  place: 

“Solomon  Juneau  emigrated  to  Milwaukie  in  the  fall  of  ISIS,  and  built 
him  a log  cabin  among  the  natives.  At  that  time  his  family  consisted  of  a 
wife  and  one  child.  His  nearest  white  neighbors  were  at  Chicago,  Green 
Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien.  lie  kept  a few  goods  suitable  for  the  Indian 
trade,  and  for  the  first  seventeen  years  he  was  not  only  t lie  only  merchant  in 
the  place,  but  the  only  white  man.  During  that  period,  a few  Indian  traders 
were  occasionally  there,  but  not  permanently  located.  In  the  spring  of  1S35, 
a land  office  having  been  previously  established  at  Green  Bay,  this  land  was 
brought  into  market,  and  Mr.  Juneau  purchased  a small  tract,  consisting  of 
about  130  acres,  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  directly  north  of  Wis- 
consin-street.  Previous  to  this  time,  Geo.  II.  Walker,  Esq.,  had  come  and 
made  a claim  on  what  is  now  called  “ Walker's  Point,”  which  he  subsequently 
obtained  a title  to.  Byron  Kilbourn,  Esq.,  about  that  time  purchased  a tract 
on  the  west  side  of  the  liver,  which  has  from  that  time  been  known  bv  the 
name  of  ‘Kilbourn  Town.’  Daniel  Wells,  Jr.,  W.  W.  Gilman,  George  D. 
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Dousmau,  K.  W.  Edgerton,  T.  0.  Dousman,  Geo.  0.  Tiffany,  D.  IT.  Rich:,  rds, 
William  Brown,  Jr.,  Milo  Jones,  Enoch  Barling,  and  others,  immigrated 
about  the  same  time,  and  made  large  purchases  of  lands.  In  the  course  of 
the  summer  of  1835.  a number  of  good  buildings  were  erected,  and  a great 
many  eastern  speculators  came  and  bought  lands  at  high  prices.  Mr.  Juneau, 
about  this  time,  sold  an  undivided  interest  in  his  lands  to  Morgan  L.  Martin, 
lie  built  a fine  dwelling  bouse  on  the  lot  where  Mitchell’s  banking  house  now 
stands;  also  a large  store  and  warehouse  on  what  is  now  known  as  ‘Luding- 
tou’s  corner.’  In  1836,  when  we  came,  he  was  doing  a large  business  both 
in  selling  goods  and  lots.  During  that  season,  some  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  goods  had  been  brought  there  to  sell.  Ground 
rent  was  nearly  as  high  as  it  is  now.  A merchant  with  a stock  of  goods 
would  arrive  one  day,  and  by  the  next  day  noon  he  would  have  a store  com- 
pleted to  open  in.  Things  were  done  on  the  California  principle.  They 
were  usually  built  of  rough  boards  with  a ‘grass  floor,’  arid  in  several  in- 
stances a blanket  v/as  hung  up  for  a partition,  and  one  half  of  the  tenement 
rented  to  another  for  a dollar  a day.  The  town  was  flooded  with  speculators, 
and  all  made  money  until  the  non-residents  left  and  navigation  closed,  when 
a sudden  change  ‘came  o’er  the  spirit  of  their  dreams.’ 

The  town  was  left  with  a large  stock  of  goods,  and  hut  few  inhabitants. 
Merchants  and  other  business  men  enjoyed  the  winter  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  During  the  fall  quite  a large  number  of  actual  settlers  bad  arrived, 
of  the  right  stamp,  among  whom  were  H.  N.  Wells,  J.  E.  Arnold,  Henry 
Williams,  Hans  Crocker,  J.  II.  Tweedy,  L.  Blossom,  J.  W.  Pixley,  S.  II. 
Martin,  Geo.  P.  Delaplaine,  Geo.  Heed,  Cyrus  Hawley,  Fred.  Wardner,  A.  0. 
T.  Breed,  Eliphalet  Cramer,  Ilufus  Parks,  Curtis  Reed,  Orson  Heed,  Wm. 
M.  Dermis,  Truman  L.  Smith,  Edmond  D.  Clinton,  A.  A.  Bird,  and  many 
others,  whom  time  will  not  allow  us  to  mention.  All  had  been  doing  a ‘land 
office  business,’  and  had  plentyr  of  money  left  to  winter  on.  At  this  time  our 
old  friend  Juneau  was  supposed  to  he  worth  at  least  $100,000,  with  a fair 
prospect  of  its  being  doubled  by  the  rise  of  land  in  the  spring.  We  have 
often  seen  him  in  those  days  go  into  bis  store,  after  business  hours  were  over, 
and  take  from  the  drawers  the  money  that  his  clerks  had  received  during  the 
day  for  goods  and  lots,  amounting  often  to  8 or  10,000  dollars,  and  put  it 
loose  in  his  hat ; and  upon  one  occasion  we  recollect  of  his  hat  being  knocked 
t-fl  in  a playful  crowd,  when  some  810,000  flew  in  various  directions.  In 
short,  money  seemed  to  be  of  no  earthly  use  to  him.  If  a man  called  upon  him 
to  subscribe  for  either  a public  improvement  or  a charitable  object,  whatever 
was  required  he  subscribed,  without  asking  why  or  wherefore.  In  the  mean 
time  he  had  looked  on  and  seen  others  get  rich  on  the  rise  of  property  that 
he  had  sold,  and  he  commenced  buying  back  lots  and  payirig  thousands  for 
those  he  had  previously  sold  for  hundreds.  We  recollect  very  well  one  cir- 
cumstance: his  re-purchasing  the  corner  lot,  near  Youngs’  Hall,  for  $3,700, 
which  he  had  sold  the  year  previous  for  $475.  He  was  truly,  in  the  lan- 
guage ot  the  poet,  ‘The  noblest  work  of  God,  an  honest  man.’  He  had 
implicit  confidence  in  every  body. 

I he  spring  of  1837  disappointed  all  our  anticipations.  A general  stagna- 
business  prevailed  in  all  directions.  Immigration  had  almost  entirely 
ofl.  Our  currency,  which  was  mostly  of  the  Michigan  ‘Wild  Cat’ 
stamp,  was  no  longer  a legal  tender.  There  was  uo  sale  for  real  estate.  The 
second  payments  were  becoming  due  on  purchases  of  real  estate,  and  all  who 
supposed  themselves  rich  in  lands,  were  not  only  destitute  of  money,  but  the 
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means  to  raise  it.  Some  who  were  able  to  hold  on,  kept  their  property  until 
tbev  could  get  a handsome  advance;  while  the  majority  were  compelled  to 
sell  for  what  they  could  get,  and  bankruptcy  was  the  inevitable  result. 

At  this  time,  there  were  but  few  settlements  in  the  interior;  but  the  hard 
times  which  continued  through  the  years  1837  and  1838,  induced  many  to 
leave  Milwaukie  and  locate  a ‘claim.’  The  hinds  between  Milwaukie  and 
Rock  River  were  then  surveyed,  but  were  not  brought  into  market  until  the 
fall  of  1839.  During  this  time  they  had  become  thickly  settled,  and  many 
of  them  quite  valuable.  The  hard  times  at  the  east  had  led  many  to  seek 
a home  in  the  west;  and  in  the  fall  of  1839,  when  these  lands  'came  into 
market,  many  of  them  had  been  so  improved  that  they  were  worth  from  $10 
to  8100  an  acre,  while  the  occupants  had  not  the  first  ‘red  cent’  to  buy  them 
with.  Consequently,  a large  proportion  of  the  settlers  were  compelled  to 
either  sell  their  improvements  for  what  they  could  get,  or  pay  from  25  to  50 
per  cent,  for  money  to  enter  their  lands  with. 

About  this  time,  Alex.  Mitchell,  Ilarvey  Birchard,  the  Messrs.  Luding- 
tons,  E.  Eidred,  and  other  capitalists,  came  to  Milwaukie,  and  purchased  lots 
at  $100  each,  that  had  previously  been  sold  from  81,000  to  81,500,  and  are 
"now  selling  from  85,000  to  $15,000  each.  From  that  day  to  this,  ‘the  rise 
and  progress’  of  Milwaukie  has  been  steady  and  onward.  The  price  of  land 
has  continued  to  advance  with  the  increase  of  business,  and  nearly  all  who 
commenced  in  business  there  at  that  time,  and  continued  to  the  present,  have 
become  wealthy  and  independent.  In  1810,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
to  divide  Milwaukie  county,  and  establish  the  county  of  Waukesha  ; also 
another  to  incorporate  the  city  of  Milwaukie.  At  the  first  charter  election 
in  the  new  city,  Solomon  Juneau  was  elected  mayor,  wrhieh  was  a well  mer- 
ited compliment  to  the  ‘old  pioneer.’  ”. 

Mr.  Juneau  subsequently  removed  to  Dodge  county,  where  by  hard  labor 
be  earned  a comfortable  living,  until  a few  years  since,  when  he  was  “gath- 
ered to  his  fathers.” 

Mr.  Pratt  also  gives  these  amusing  reminiscences  of  the  judiciary  of  the 
Territory  of  Wisconsin: 

“The  Territory  of  Wisconsin  was  organized  in  July,  183G.  It  was  divided 
into  three  judicial  districts.  Judge  Dunn  was  appointed  for  the  western 
district.  Judge  Irwin  for  the  middle,  and  Judge  Frazier,  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  eastern.  Judge  Frazier  arrived  in  Milwaukie  on  a Sunday  evening, 
in  June,  1837.  lie  put  up  at  the  small  hotel  which  stood  where  ‘ Dicker- 
man’s  Block  ’ now  stands,  which  was  called  the  ^ * * * * * Tavern,  kept 

by  Mr.  Vail.  On  his  arrival,  )>e  fell  iri  w’ith  some  old  Kentucky  friends,  who 
invited  him  to  a private  room,  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  an  inno- 
cent game  of  ‘poker'  The  party  consisted  of  the  judge,  Col.  Morton,  regis- 
ter of  the  land  office,  and  two  or  three  others — friends  of  the  judge.  They 
commenced  playing  for  small  sums  at  first,  hut  increased  them  as  the  hours 
passed,  until  the  dawn  of  day,  the  next  morning — when  small  sums  seemed 
beneath  their  notice.  The  first  approach  of  day  was  heralded  to  them  by 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  for  breakfast.  The  judge  made  a great  many  apolo- 
gies, saying,  among  other  things,  that  as  that  was  his  first  appearance  in  the 
territory,  and  as  his  court  opened  at  10  o’clock  that  morning,  he  must  have 
a little  time  to  prepare  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  lie  therefore  hoped  that 
they  would  excuse  him,  which  they  accordingly  did,  and  lie  withdrew  from 
the  party.  The  court  met  at  the  appointed  hour — Owen  Aldrich  acting  as 
sheriff,  and  Cyrus  Hawley  u3  clerk.  The  grand  jury  was  called  and  sworn. 
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The  judge,  with  much  digrfity,  commenced  his  charge;  and  never  before  did 
we  hear  such  a charge  poured  forth  from  the  bench!  After  charging  them 
upon  the  laws  generally,  he  alluded  to  the  statute  against  gambling.  The 
English  language  is  too  barren  to  describe  his  abhorrence  of  that  crime. 
Among  other  extravagances,  he  said,  that  ‘a  gambler  was  unfit  for  earth, 
heaven,  or  hell/  and  that ‘God  Almighty  would  even  shudder  at  the  sight 
of  one.’ 

At  that  time,  we  had  hut  one  session  of  the  legislature,  which  had  adopted 
mostly  the  statutes  of  Michigan,  which  allowed  the  court  to  exercise  its  dis- 
cretion in  granting  stays  of  executions,  etc.  A suit  came  up -against  a man 
in  the  second  ward,  who  had  no  counsel.  The  judge  ordered  the  crier  to  call 
the  defendant.  He  did  so,  and  the  defendant  appeared.  The  judge  asked 
him  if  he  had  anything  to  say  against  judgment  being  rendered  against,  him. 
He  replied,  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  had,  as  it  was  an  honest  debt,  but 
that  he  was  unable  to  pay  it.  The  judge  inquired  what  his  occupation  was. 
He  replied  that  he  was  a fisherman.  Says  the  judge,  ‘ Qm  you  pay  in  fish  V 
The  defendant- answered,  that  ‘he  did  not  know  but,  he  could,  if  he  had  time 
to  catch  them.’  The  judge  turnecl  to  the  clerk,  and  ordered  him  to  ‘enter  up 
a judgment,  payable  in  fish,  and  grant  a stay  of  execution  for  twelve 
months;5  at  the  same  time  remarking  to  the  defendant,  that  he  must  surely 
pay  it  at  the  time,  and  in  \ good  fish;  for  he  would  not  be  willing  to  wait  so 
long  for  ‘stinking  fish.’  The  next  suit  worthy  of  note,  was  against  Wm,  M. 
Dennis,  our  present  hank  comptroller.  He,  like  his  predecessor,  had  no 
counsel.  His  name  was  called,  and  he  soon  made  his  appearance.  lie  en- 
tered the  court-room,  wearing  his  usual  smile,  whittling,  with  his  knife  in 
the  left  hand.  The  court  addressed  him  in  a loud  voice,  ‘What  are  you 
grinning  about , Mr.  Dennis?'  Mr.  D.  replied,  that  he  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  laughing.  The  court  inquired  if  he  proposed  to  offer  any  defense?  He 
replied,  that  he  did,  but  was  not  ready  for  trial.  ‘No  matter,5  said  the  judge, 
‘there's  enough  that  are  ready;  the  clerk  will  enter  it ‘continued.5  5 The 
next  case,  about  which  we  recollect,  was  the  trial  of  two  Indians,  who  were 
indicted  "for  murdering  a man  on  Rock  River.  They  were  also  indicted  for 
an  assault,  with  intent  to  kill,  upon  another  man,  at  the  same  time.  The 
trial  for  murder  came  off  first.  They  were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  On  the  day  following,  they  were  tried  for  the  assault,  etc.,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  five  years’  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a fiue  of  five 
hundred  dollars  each.  Governor  Dodge,  however,  deeming  it  too  severe  to 
fine  and  imprison  a man  after  he  was  hanged,  commuted  it  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  The  Indians  were  confined  in  jail  a year  or  two,  but  were  finally 
pardoned  by  the  governor. 

Judge  Frazier  soon  afterward  went  to  Green  Bay,  and  held  a court,  from 
whence,  for  want  of  a jail  in  which  to  confine  prisoners,  he  sentenced  a man, 
for  some  trifling  offense,  ‘to  be  banished  to  Turkey  River.’  After  the  court 
adjourned,  lie  returned  to  Milwaukie  on  the  steamboat  Pennsylvania.  She 
anchored  in  the  bay,  and  the  judge,  who  was  dead  drunk  at  the  time,  was 
lowered  by  means  of  a tackle  into  a boat,  and  rowed  to  the  landing  at 
"Walker’s  Point.  From  the  effect  of  (his  bacchanalian  revel  he  never  recov- 
ered. His  friend,  Col.  Morton,  took  him  to  his  own  house,  called  to  his  aid 
our  best  physicians,  and  all  was  done  that  human  skill  could  devise,  for  the 
restoration  of  his  health;  but  it  was  too  late;  the  seeds  of  death  had  been 
sown;  he  lingered  in  great  distress  for  four  or  five  days,  and  breathed 
his  last.  The  members  of  the  bar,  generally,  neglected  to  attend  tho 
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funeral ; and  having  no  relatives  in  the  state,  he  hardly  received  a decent 
burial.”  ' 


Green  Bay , the  county  seat  of  Brown  county,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
Fox  River,  at  the  head  of  Green  Bay,*  120  miles  N.E.  from  Madison,  and 
li  t N.  of  Milwaukie.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  Wisconsin,  and  occupies  an 
important, location.  It  has  a good  harbor,  and  is  an  important  place  of  de- 
posit and  transit  for  the  imports  and  exports  of  northern  Wisconsin.  It  is  a 
great  lumber  mart,  immense  quantities  being  annually  exported.  The  town 
has  a beautiful  situation,  and  contains  several  spacious  warehouses,  fine 
churches,  and  elegant  residences.  By  the  canal  between  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
Rivers,  there  is  steam  navigation  between  Green  Bay  and  the  Mississippi 
River.  Fort  Howard,  named  from  Gov.  Benj.  Howard,  of  Missouri,  is  on 
p.  c west  side  of  Fox  River,  on  a commanding  eminence.  Population  about 
uiCO. 

About  1745,  the  Sienr  Augustin  He  Langlade,  his  son  Charles,  and 
probably  some  others,  left  Mackinaw  and  migrated  to  Green  Bay,  where  they 
became  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  soil.  They  settled  on  the  Cast  side 
of  Fox  River,  near  its  mouth,  somewhat  above  and  opposite  the  old  French 
post,  and  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  residence  of  Judge  Arndt,  at  the  upper 
end  of  Green  Bay.  At  this  time  there  appears  to  have  been  a small  French 
garrison  here,  of  whom  Capt.  De  Vciie  was  commander.  Such  was  the  in- 
fluence of  Charles  De  Langlade,  that  he  was  appointed,  by  Vaudreuil,  the 
governor  of  Canada,  to  command  the  border  forces  of  the  French  and  In- 
dians in  the  north-west,  and  it  was  by  his  management  that  the  British  were 
defeated  and  Gen.  Braddock  slain  at  Hu  Quesne,  or  Pittsburg,  in  1755. 
Langlade  was  also  at  the  capture  of  Fort  William  Henry,  and  also  at  the 
battle  of  Quebec,  where  Montcalm  was  killed.  He  received  a pension  from 
the  British  government,  for  his  services  in  the  American  Revolution.  He 
died  at  Green  Bay,  in  Jan.,  1800,  at  the  age  of  75,  and  was  buried  by  the 
side  of  his  father,  in  the  cemetery  at  this  place. 

The  Green  Bay  settlement,  from  its  inception  in  1745  to  1785,  a period  of 
forty  years,  made  but  little  progress.  Mr.  Grignon,  in  his  “Recollections,” 
published  by  the  State  Historical  Society,  says,  “in  1785,  there  were  but 
seven  families,  who,  with  their  engages  and  others,  did  not  exceed  fifty-six 
souls.”  In  1792,  Charles  Reaume  arrived  and  took  up  bis  residence  at  the 
Bay.  About  this  period  others  began  to  arrive,  almost  invariably  from  Can- 
ada. About  the  year  1812,  the  population  amounted  to  nearly  250  persons. 
Previous  to  the  advent  of  the  Americans,  in  1816,  there  were  no  schools. 
The  earliest  mill  erected  in  the  country  was  by  Jacob  Pranks,  about  the  year 
1809..  He  first  built  a saw  mill,  then  a grist  mill,  on  Devil  River,  three 
miles  east  of  Dcpere.  Previous  to  this,  grinding  was  done  by  hand  mills. 
In  the  summer  of  1816,  a body  of  American  troops  were  sent  to  Green  Bay, 
in  three  schooners,  where  they  arrived  about  the  16th  of  July.  Grignon,  in 
bis  Recollections,  says:  * 

“Col.  Miller,  the  commander,  the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  accompanied  by  CoL 

9 Green  Bay.  which  gives  name  to  the  town,  is  an  arm  of  Lake  Michigan,  of  about  K’J 
milt  s in  length,  and  from  10  to  15  in  breadth.  The  name,  Green,  was  given  by  the  early 
explorers,  and  it  is  supposed,  from  this  tact,  that  they  must  have  visited  it  in  the  spring, 
and  have  found  the  vegetation  of  the  shores  of  the  bay  far,  in  advance  of  other  parts  of  tho 
country,  as  is  now  sometimes  tho  ease,  the  trees  being  clothed  with  young  leaves,  ri<  h in 
the  velvet  green  of  spring,  while  far  to  the  south,  even  as  low  ns  tho  Iatitudo  of  tho  south 
end  of  Lako  Huron,  all  nature  is  in  the  cold  sombro  hues  of  winter. 
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Chambers,  Maj.  Gratiot,  CapL  Ben.  O’Fallon,  and  other  officers,  visited  Tomah  at 
his  village,  less  than  half  a mile  distant.  Col.  Miller  asked  the  consent  of  iho 
Menomonees  for  the  erection  of  a fort.  Tomah  said: 

•My  Brother!  Hoyt  can  we  oppose  your  locating  a council-fire  among  us?  You  are 
too  strong  for  us.  Even  if  we  wanted  to  oppose  you,  we  have  scarcely  got  powder  and 
shot  to  make  the  attempt.  One  favor  we  ask  is,  that  our  French  brothers  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed or  in  any  way  molested.  You  can  choose  any  place  you  please  for  your  fort,  and 
we  shall  not  object.’ 

Col.  Miller  thanked  him  and  his  people  for  their  friendly  consent  to  his  request, 
and  added  that  he  had  some  spare  provisions,  and  supposed  a little  pork  and  flour 
would  not  hurt  him,  as  they  seemed  to  he  scarce  articles  with  the  Indians,  and  in- 
vited him  to  call  and  get  a supply.  Some  of  the  Indians  prompted  Tomah  to  ask 
their  new  father  for  a little  broth  also.  Tomah  expressed  his  thanks  for  Col.  Mil- 
ler’s kind  offers,  and  added  that  he  and  his  people  would  be  very  glad  to  have,  if 
possible,  a little  broth  to  use  with  the  pork  and  flour.  Col.  Miller  said,  that  although 
it  was  contrary  to  orders,  he  would  take  it  upon  himself  to  give  them  a little — 
enough  for  a dram  apiece,  and  hoped  they  would  be  moderate  in  its  use. 

The  people  of  Green  Bay  were  generally  well  pleased  with  the  advent  of  the 
Americans,  a home  market  was  furnished  for  their  surplus  provisions,  and  a new 
impetus  was  given  to  the  settlement.  Vessels  now  began  to  arrive  with  supplies 
for  the  garrison,  and  we  began  to  experience  the  benefits  and  convenience  of  lake 
Commerce  and  navigation." 

We  continue  the  history  of  Green  Bay  from  the  Recollections  of  Hon. 
Henry  S.  Bnird.  The  article  is  valuable  as  a vivid  description  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  these  early  French  settlers  of  Wisconsin  : 

In  the  month  of  July,  1824. 1 first  landed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Fox  River.  Tn 
September  following,  L came  with  my  wife  from  Mackinaw,  having  resided  at  the 
latter  place  for  two  years  previously.  My  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  the 
state  commenced  at  that  period,  and  has  continued  uninterrupted  until  the  present 
time. 

In  1324,  Green  Bay,  as  well  as  the  entire  country,  presented  a far  different  view 
from  its  present  appearance.  Old  Fort  Howard  then  occupied  its  present  site. 
The  grounds  around  it  were  used  mostly  for  fields  of  grain  and  gardens.  A portion 
of  the  present  town  of  Fort  Howard  was  used  by  the  troops  as  a parade  and  drill 
ground.  The  garrison  consisted  of  four  companies  of  the  third  regiment  of  United 
States  Infantry,  and  commanded  by  the  late  Gen.  John  McXiel,  the  brother-in-law 
of  ex-President  Pierce.  The  “settlement,"  so-called,  extended  from  Fort  Howard 
on  the  east,  and  from  the  premises  now  occupied  by  our  venerable  fellow-citizen, 
Judge  Arndt,  on  the  east  side  of  Fox  River,  to  the  present  village  of  Dcpere,  then 
known  as  Jiapide  cles  Peres.  The  lands  on  either  side  of  the  river  were  divided 
into  small  farms,  or  more  particularly  known  to  the  old  settlers  as  “ claims.” 
'i  hose  claims  are  limited  in  width,  generally  from  two  to  seven  nrpents.  or  French 
acres,  but  what  they  lacked  in  width  they  made  up  in  depth,  being  on  the  average 
eighty  arpents,  or  about  two  and  three  quarter  miles  long,  and  contained  from  one 
homing  to  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each.  Like  those  at  St.  Louis.  Kaskaskia, 
I.Mroit,  Prairie  du  Chien  and  other  early  settlements,  these  claims  were  generally 
“squatted  ” upon  by  traders  and  early  pioneers,  but  were  subsequently,  by  a series 
oi  uets  of  congress,  “confirmed”  and  granted  to  the  occupants  on  certain  condi- 
tions. T heir  peculiar  shape  of  “ all  long  and  no  wide,”  has  often  been  a matter  of 
won.h'r  to  the  shrewd  Yankees,  who  love  to  have  their  farms  in  a square  form,  and 
take  it  nil  in  at  one  view.  Many  laugh  at  what  they  deem  the  folly  and  short- 
sightedness of  the  old  settlers  in  thus  limiting  their  locations.  But  when  apprised 
ot  the  reasons  which  induced  this  manner  of  location,  they  may  cease  to  marvel. 
In  my  opinion,  the  reasons  were  two  fold  : first,  security  against  the  hostile  attacks 
to  ho  apprehended  from  the  native  Indians,  who  were  the  sole  occupants  and  pro- 
prietors ot  the  country  in  the  early  years  of  its  settlement  by  the  traders,  and 
vvho<e  passions  were  often  inflamed  by  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  whites  in  t !i •* i i* 
encroachments  upon  the  soil  and  freedom  of  the  original  owners.  It  F evid<  r.t 
that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  repel  attack  by  a speedy  union  of  the  whites  thus 
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living  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  concentrating  their  whole  force  and 
means  of  defense,  at  some  eligible  point  of  security,  than  it  would  have  been  if 
Jiving  in  spots  remote  and  scattered  over  a large  extent  of  country.  Another  rea- 
son was,  that  in  those  days  the  traders  or  whites  who  settled  in  the  country  were 
not  influenced  by  the  same  motive  of  cupidity  that  governs  the  “squatters”  or 
“ claimants”  of  the  present  day,  in  the  desire  to  acquire  large  landed  possessions, 
But  few  of  those  who  came  into  the  country  at  that  early  period,  say  about  ono 
hundred  years  ago,  designed  to  make  it  their  permanent  abode.  Their  principal 
object  was  to  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and  to  obtain  the  rich  furs  and  peltries,  with 
which  this  whole  region  then  abounded.  Agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  were,  with  them,  secondary  considerations.  But  very  small  portions  of  the 
small  tracts  of  land  thus  occupied  by  the  adventurers  were  cultivated  by  them. 
Small  patches  of  Indian  corn,  a few  acres  of  potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  scattered 
here  and  there  through  the  settlement,  comprised  the  farming  interest  of  the  coun- 
try; and  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  more  enterprising  and  grasping  settlers,  the 
keen  and  speculating  Americans  (a  class  feared  and  hated  by  the  former  class), 
that  these  claims  were  considered  of  any  value,  or  worth  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  obtaining  titles  to  them. 

As  before  stated,  the  “ settlement”  at  this  place  extended  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  from  Fort 'Howard  to  Depere,  a distance  of  about  six  miles,  here  and  there 
interspersed  with  patches  of  timber,  the  cultivated  land  extending  back  from  the 
river  but  a few  acres.  Beyond  Depere,  south  or  west,  there  was  no  white  settle- 
ments for  many  years,  except  two  or  three  families  at  the  Grand  Kaukauna,  until 
we  reached  Prairie  da  Chien,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  distant  about  250  miles; 
where  was  a garrison  of  United  States  troops,  and  a few  hundred  inhabitants.  All 
north,  east  or  west  of  Green  Bay  was  a detme  forest,  an  unbroken  wilderness^peo- 
pled  only  by  the  red  man,  and  roamed  by  wild  beasts.  Depere,  or  rather  “ Kapide 
des  Peres,”  is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  first  located  by  the  Jesuits  or  early  mission- 
aries, in  or  about  the  year  1671.*  An  old  building,  formerly  occupied  by  these 
Reverend  Fathers , was  situated  very  near  the  spot  on  which  now  stands  the  new 
grist  mill  of  Messrs.  Wilcox  A Wager.  1 frequently  visited  the  spot,  and  the  old 
foundation  of  the  venerable  edifice  was  visible  for  some  time  after  I came  here, 
and  until,  in  cultivating  the  ground,  the  stones  were  removed  or  covered  over. 
The  trade  and  business  of  the  settlement  was  principally  carried  on  at  what  was 
then  called  by  the  unpretending  and  not  very  pleasing  name  of  “ .Shanty  Town.” 
Three  or  four  stores  were  located  at  this  point,  and  together  with  the  sutler  store 
at  Fort  Howard,  and  two  or  three  at  other  places  in  the  settlement,  supplied  the  wants 
of  the  community.  In  addition  to  the  “regular  merchants”  were  several  fur 
traders,  who  carried  on  a regular  traffic  with  the  Indians;  but  these  had  no  per- 
manent places  of  trade  here.  In  the  autumn  of  each  year,  they  received,  either 
from  Mackinaw  (then  the  great  depot  and  head-quarters  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany), or  from  Canada,  their  “outfit”  of  goods  and  merchandise,  consisting  of  ar- 
ticles adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  natives,  and  departed  for  their  distant  “ winter- 
ing grounds,”  situated  in  the  wilderness.  The  principal  trading  posts,  at  that 
period,  in  northern  Wisconsin,  were  the  following:  Milwaukie.  Sheboygan,  and 
Manitowoc,  on  Lake  Michigan;  Menomonee  River,  Peshtigo  and  Oconto,  on  Green 
Bay  ; Fond  du  Lac,  Calumet,  and  Oshkosh,  on  Winnebago  Lake;  Wolf  River,  Lake 
Shawano,  and  the  Portage  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin.  At  all  of  these  points  In- 
dian villages  were  located,  and  it  is  a remarkable  feature  in  the  settlement  of  Wis- 
consin, that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  principal  cities,  towns  and  villages  which  now 
in  all  directions  meet  our  view,  were  originally  sites  of  Indian  villages ; showing  that 
to  the  sagacity  and  foresight  of  the  aborigines,  rather  than  to  the  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination of  the  whites,  are  we  indebted  for  elm  beautiful  and  eligible  locations 
of  the  towns  throughout  the  state. 

These  traders  conveyed  the  goods,  which,  however,  were  not  all  dn/  goods,  in 
boats  called  ba Heavx,  being  of  light  draught  of  water,  and  constructed  so  as  to 
meet  with  the  least  opposition  from  the  current  in  rapids  or  swift  streams,  or  in 


*The  Mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  at  DoPcre,  was  established  in  1609:  See  Jesuit  A’e- 
Ui lions,  1609—70;  Shea’s  Hint.  Catholic  Missions}  Smith'*  Hint.  Wisconsin.  . 
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birch  bark  canoes,  which  latter  were  constructed  by  the  Indians.  The  boat  or 
canoe  was  manned,  according  to  size  and  capacity,  by  a crew  consisting  of  from 
four  to  ten  Canadian  voyageurs , or  by  half-bloods,  their  descendants.  This  class, 
which  once  occupied  so  prominent  a position  in  the  early  recollections  of  the 
times,  but  which  has  now  nearly  disappeared  from  the  country  they  were  the  first 
to  visit,  deserves  a passing  notice.  The  Canadian  voyageurs . as  the  name  indicates, 
came  originally  from  Canada,  principally  from  Quebec  and  Montreal.  They  were 
employed  by  the  principal  traders,  under  written  contracts,  executed  in  Canada, 
for  a term  of  from  three  to  five^vears — their  wages  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
livres  (fifty  dollars)  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  1 lyres  (one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars) per  yea.]-,  to  which  was  added  what  was  termed  an  “outfit,”  consisting  of  a 
Mackinaw  blanket,  two.  cotton  shirts,  a capote  or  loose  sack  coat,  two  pairs  of  coarse 
pants,  shoes  and  socks,  and  some  other  small  articles,  including  soap.  Their  food, 
when  in  the  “wintering  ground,”  consisted,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  of 
corn  and  tallow,  occasionally  enriched  by  a piece  of  fat  pork — or  venison  and  hear 
meat,  when  they  happened  to  be  plenty ; vet  with  this  spare  and  simple  diet,  they 
were  healthy  and  always  cheerful  and  happy.  Their  powers  of  endurance  were 
astonishing.  They  would  row  or  paddle  ail  day,  and  when  necessary  would  carry 
on  their  backs,  suspended  by  a strap  or  band  crossing  their  breast  or  forehead, 
large  packs  of  furs  or  merchandise,  weighing  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds,  for  whole  clays,  and  when  night  came,  enjoyed  their  frugal  meal 
and  joined  in  merry  jokes,  recounted  stories  of  their  many  hair-breadth  escapes 
by  “flood  and  ibrest,’  or  perhaps  joined  in  the  dance  to  the  music  of  the  violin, 
if  among  their  companions  any  were  capable  of  “sawing  sweet  sounds.”  In  the 
spring  of  the  year,  they  returned  to  the  settlements  or  principal  trading-posts,  to 
spend  the  summer  months  in  comparative  ease,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pas- 
times and  frolics  they  so  highly  prized.  Always  improvident,  open-hearted  and 
convivial,  they  saved  nothing,  nor  thought  of  the  wants  of  the  future,  but  spent 
freely  the  whole  of  their  hard-earned  and  scanty  wages  in  a few  weeks  of  their 
stay  among  their  friends,  and  again  returned  in  the  fall  to  pass  through  the  same' 
routine  of  toil,  hardship,  and  privation.  Intermarriages  frequently  took  place  be- 
tween them  and  the  native  women.  These  marriages  were  encouraged  by  the 
traders,  as  it  not  only  increased  the  influence  of  the  traders  and  their  engagers  over 
the  Indians,  but  was  the  means  of  securing  their  trade,  bound  the  men  more  closely 
to  the  country,  and  insured  their  continuance  in  the  fur  trade,  with  which  they 
had  then  become  familiar.  The  half-bloods  "were  the  descendants  of  the  early 
vet/ageurs,  and  in  character  and  manners  closely  resembled  their  sires. 

The  commerce  of  the  Country  was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  a few  sail 
vessels  plying  between  this  place  and  the  ports  on.  Lake  Erie.  These  vessels  were 
generally  of  from  twenty-five  to  seventy  tuns  burden.  Occasionally,  perhaps  once 
or  twice  in  the  season  of  navigation,  a steamer  from  Buffalo  would  look  in  upon 
us;  but  these  were  far  different  in  structure  and  capacity  from  the  splendid  “float- 
ing palaces”  which  have  visited  our  waters  in  later  years.  All  kinds  of  provisions 
and  supplies  were  brought  here  from  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
solely  dependent  upon  those  states  for  everything  like  provisions,  except  a limited 
quantity  of  grain  and  vegetables  raised  by  the  miserable  farmers  of  the  country. 

The  buildings  and  improvements  in  the  country  were  then  few,  and  circumscribed 
within  a narrow  compass,  and  in  a great  degree  partook  of  the  unpretending  and 
simple  character  of  their  occupants.  Some  constructed  of  rough  or  unhewn  logs, 
covered  with  cedar  bark,  here  and  there  a sprinkling  of  lodges  or  wigwams,  formed 
by  long  poles  stuck  in  the  ground  in  a circular  form,  and  brought  together  and 
united  at  the  top  by  a cord,  thus  forming  an  inclosure  perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  covered  with  large  mats  composed  of  a kind  of 
reed  or  grass,  called  by  the  Indians  “ Puckaway.’1  The  mode  of  ingress  and  egress 
was  lry  raising  a smaller  mat,  covering  an  aperture  left  in  tlm  side  for  that  purpose. 
Light  was  admitted  from  the  top  of  the  structure,  through  an  opening  which  served 
as  well  to  emit  the  smoke  from  the  fire,  which  was  made  directly  in  the  center  of 
the  habitation.  These  wigwams  were  sometimes  occupied  by  families  of  the  half- 
blood  Canadians  and  Indians,  sometimes  by  the  natives. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  settlement,  exclusive  of  the  native  Indians,  were  mostly 
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Canadian  French,  and  those  of  mixed  blood.  There  were,  in  1S24,  at  Green  Bay, 
but  six  or  eight  resident  American  families,  and  the  families  of  the  officers  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Howard,  in  number  about  the  same.  The  character  of  the  people 
was  a compound  of  civilization  and  primitive  simplicity — exhibiting  the  polite  and 
lively  characteristics  of  the  French  and  the  thoughtlessness  and  improvidence  of 
the  aborigines.  Possessing  the  virtues  of  hospitality  and  the  warmth  of  heart 
unknown  to  residents  of  cities,  un trammeled  by  the  etiquette  and  conventional 
rules  of  modern  “high  life,”  they  were  ever  ready  to  receive  and  entertain  their 
friends,  and  more  intent  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  than  to  lay  up  store 
or  make  provision  for  the  future.  With  few  wants,  and  contented  and  happy  hearts, 
they  found  enjoyment  in  the  merry  dance,  the  sleigh-ride,  and  the  exciting  horse 
race,  and  doubtless  experienced  more  true  happiness  and  contentment  than  the 
plodding,  calculating  and  money-seeking  people  of  the  present  day.  This  was  the 
character  of  the  settlers  who  occupied  this  country  before  the  arrival  of  the  Yan- 
kees— a class  now  entirely  extinct  or  lost  sight  of  by  the  present  population;  hut  • 
it  is  one  which  unites  the  present  with  the  past,  arid  for  whom  the  “old  settlers” 
entertain  feelings  of  veneration  and  respect.  'They  deserve  to  be  remembered  and 
placed  on  the  pages  of  history  as  .the  first- 'real  pioneers  of  Wisconsin.  Several  of 
these  persons  have  left  descendants  who  still  survive  them ; and  the  names  of  La  we, 
Grignon,  Juneau,  Porlier,  and  others  of  that  class,  will  survive  and  serve  as  me- 
morials of  the  old  race  of  settlers,  long  after  the  last  of  the  present  generation  shall 
have  been  “gathered  toiheir  fathers.” 

During  the  early  years  of  my  residence  here,  the  social  circle , although  limited, 
was  by  no  means  insignificant.  It  was  composed  of  the  families  of  the  garrison 
and  the  Americans,  and  several  of  the  “old  settlers.”  If  it  was  small,  it  was  also 
united  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  good  feeling.  Free  from  the  formalities  and 
customs  which  are  observed  by  the  ton  of  the  present  day,  we  met  to  enjoy  our- 
selves, more  like  members  of  one  family  than  as  strangers.  The  young  people  of  that 
period  (and  all  felt  young  then)  would  assemble  on  a few  hours’  notice  at  the  house 
-of  a neighbor,  without  form  or  ceremony.  Young  ladies  were  then  expected  to 
appear  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  and  not  at  the  usual  hour  of  retiring  to 
rest,  nor  were  they  required  to  appear  in  either  court  or  fancy  dresses.  The  merry 
dance  succeeded,  and  all  enjoyed  themselves  until  an  early  hour  in, the  morning. 
One  custom  prevailed  universally,  among  all  classes,  even  extending  to  the  Indians  : 
that  of  devoting  the  holidays  to  festivity  and  amusement,  but  especially  that  of 
. “ calling”  on  New  Year’s  day.  This  custom  was  confined  to  no  class  in  particu- 
lar; all  observed  it;  and  many  met  on  New  Year  who  perhaps  did  not  again  meet 
till  the  next.  All  then  shook  hands  and  exchanged  mutual  good  wishes — all  old . 
animosities  were  forgotten — all  differences  settled,  and  universal  peece  e.-rnblished. 
May  this  good  old  custom  be  long  observed,  and  handed  down  to  future  genera- 
tions as  a memento  of  the  good  olden  time.  During  the  winter  season,  Green  Bay 
was  entirely  insulated.  Cut  off  from  communication  with  all  other  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  her  inhabitants  were  left  to  their  own  resources  for  nearly  half  the 
year.  Our  mails  were  “ few  and  far  between,”  sometimes  but  once  a month — never 
more  than  twice,  did  we  receive  them,  so  that  the  vtus  when  received  here  was  no 
longer  new.  The  mails  were  carried  on  a man’s  shoulders  from  Chicago  to  Green 
Bay,  through  the  wilderness,  a distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and 
could  not  contain  a very  great  quantity  of  interesting  reading  matter.  * Under  such 
circumstances  it  became  necessary  that  wo  should  devise  some  means  to  enliven 
our  time,  and  we  did  so  accordingly  ; and  I look  back  upon  those  years  as  among 
the  most  agreeable  in  my  life. 

The  country,  at  that  early  day,  was  destitute  of  roads  or  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment— nothing  but  the  path,  or  “Indian  trail,”  traversed  the  wide  expanse  of 
forestand  prairie  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  .Mississippi,  and  the  travel  hv  land 
was  performed  on  foot  nr  horseback;  but  there  was  then  another  mode  of  locomo- 
tion, very  generally  adopted  by  those  who  took  long  journeys — now  become  obso- 
lete, and  which  would  doubtless  be  laughed  at  by  the  present  “ fast  going”  genera- 
tion— that  of  the  Indian  or  bark  canoe.  1 will  not  take  time  to  describe  the  vessel, 
ns  most  of  you  have  doubtless  seen  *uch,  and  perhaps  many,  now  present,  have 
taken  voyages  in  these  frail  barks.  The  canoe  was  used  in  all  cases  where  com- 
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fort  and  expedition  were  desired.  You  may  smile  at  the  use  of  the  terms  “com- 
fort and  expedition,”  where  the  traveler  sat  cooped  up  all  day  in  a space  about  four 
foot  square,  and  at  night  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  cooked  his  own 
supper,  and  slept  on  tile  ground,  with  no  covering  but  a tent  and  blanket,  or,  often 
times,  nothing  but  the  wide  canopy  of  heaven— having,  after  a day  of  toil  and  la- 
bor by  his  crew,  accomplished  a journey  of  thirty  to  forty  miles  ! Hut  these  jour- 
neys were  not  destitute  of  interest.  The  voyageur  was  enlivened  by  the  merry 
song  of  his  light-hearted  and  ever  happy  Canadian  crew — his  eye  delighted  by  the 
constant  varying  scenery  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed — at  liberty  to' 
select  a spot  forliis  encampment,  and  to  stop  when  fatigued  with  the  day's  travel 
-—and,  above  all,  free  from  care  and  from  the  fearful  apprehensions  of-ail  modern 
travelers  on  railroads  and  steamboats,  that  of  being  blown  up,  burned,  or  drowned. 

J can  better  illustrate  this  early  mode  of  travel,  by  giving  an  account  of  a “ party 

of  pleasure,”  undertaken  and 
accomplished  by  myself.  Jn 
May,  1830,  being  obliged  to 
go  on  the  annual  circuit  to 
Prairie  du  Chien,  to  attend 
court,  I concluded  to  make  it 
a matter  of  pleasure  as  well 
as  business.  1 accordingly 
obtained  a good  sized  and  sub- 
stantial north-west  bark  canoe 
— about  five  fathoms,  or  thirty 
feet,  in  length,  and  five  feet 
wide  in  the  center — a good 
tent,  or  “markee,”  together 
with  mattresses,  blankets, 
bedding,  mess  basket,  and  all 
other  things  required  as  an 
“outfit”  on  such  expeditions. 
The  party  consisted  of  iny 
wife,  self,  two  small  children, 
two  young  ladies  as  compan- 
ions, and  a servant  girl;  my  crew,  of  four  Canadians — experienced  men  and  good 
singers — and  two  Menomonee  Indians,  as  bow  and  steersmen.  The  canoe  was 
propelled  both  by  oars  and  paddles. 

We  ascended  the  Fox  Kiver  to  Fort  Winnebago,  and  descended  the  Wisconsin  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  thence  up  the  latter  four  miles  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  voyage- 
occupied  eight  or  nine  days  in  going,  and  about  the  same  length  of  time  in  return- 
ing— during  which  the  ladies  “camped  out”  every  night  save  two.  They  did  all 
the  cooking  and  household  work;  the  former  was  no  small  item — for,  with  appetites- 
sharpened  by  j ure  air  and  exercise,  and  with  abundance  of  fresh  venison,  with 
fowl  and  fish,  to  satisfy  them,  the  quantity  of  viands  consumed  by  the  party  would 
have  astonished  modern  epicures,  and  perhaps  shock  the  delicate  tastes  of  city 
belles.  We  frequently  encamped  early  in  the  afternoon — at  some  spot  which  at- 
tracted our  attention  from  its  natural  beauty,  or  romantic  appearance — and  strolled, 
along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  plucking  beautiful  wild  flowers,  which  abounded,  or. 
clambering  up  some  high  bluff  or  commanding  headland,  obtained  a view  of  the- 
surrounding  country,  and  traced  the  meandering  stream  through  its  high  banks,- 
far  in  the  distance.  It  was  in  the  merry  month  of  May,  when  the  forest  was 
clothed  in  its  deepest  verdure — the  hills  and  prairies  redolent  with  flowers;  and 
the  woods  tenanted  by  melodious  songsters.  It  was  trulv  a “trip  of  pleasure”  and 
enjoyment.  Many  trips  for  pleasure  have  been  undertaken,  where  the  parties  may 
have  experienced  the  refinements  and  accommodations,  and  enjoyed  the  luxuries 
to  be  found,  in  the  present  day,  in  old  and  long  settled  countries — but  1 believe 
Fw,  if  any,  realized  more  true  delight  and  satisfaction,  than  did  this  “Party  oT 
Pleasure  in  a Dark  CfcLnoe.” 

Tim  present  “State  of  Wisconsin,”  although  formerly  a part  of  the  Territory  of 
M . diigan,  was  for  many  years  rather  an  appendage  than  a component  part  of  that 
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Tub  Por.TAGE. 

The  engraving  represents  a party  of  voyageurs  carrying  their 
Lark  cane«  and  packing  their  “ plunder over  a portage.  The 
term  “ portage ’’  is  applied  to  those  points  where  the  canoes 
are  carried  by  land  around  rapids  or  other  obstructions  in  a 
river,  or  from  the  head-waters  of  one  stream  to  those  of  another, 
as  between  those  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Itivers. 
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territory.  In  1824,  things  had  assumed  a more  orderly  and  regular  character-;  jus- 
tice was  administered  according  to  the  established  rules  and  practice  of  other 
states,  and  of  the  common  law.  lint  in  the  subordinate,  or  justices’  courts,  many 
singular  incidents  transpired. 

1 happened  to  be  present  at  a trial  which  took  place  in  a justice’s  court,  in  Iowa 
county.  The  court  was  held  in  a small  log  school-house.  The  suit  was  brought 
to  recover  the  amount  of  a note  of  hand.  The  defendant  plead  either  payment  or 
want  of  consideration — each  party  hod  employed  counsel,  and  a jury  of  six  were 
impanneled  to  try  the  issue.  A witness  was  called  and  sworn.  Jn  the  course  of  the 
examination, one  of  the  counsel  objected  to  some  leading  question  put  by  the  opposite 
side,  or  to  some  part  of  the  witness’  answer  as  improper  testimony-  The  justice 
overruled  the  objection,  and  the  witness  proceeded;  but  ere  long  another  objection 
similar  to  the  first  was  made  from  the  same  side.  On  this  second  objection  being 
made,  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  a large  and  portly  individual,  who  bore  the  title  of 
colonel,  and,  probably  owing  to  his  exalted  military  rank,  was  permitted  to  wear 
his  hat  during  the  trial,  manifested  a good  deal  of  impatience,  shown  by  fidgeting 
in  bis  seat  and  whispering  to  his  fellow  jurors;  but  the  justice  again  overruled  the 
objection  and  told  the  witness  to  proceed.  This  he  did  for  a short  time,  when  he 
made  a statement  which  was  clearly  irrelevant  and  contrary  to  every  rule  of  evi- 
dence and  common  sense.  The  attorney  who  had  so  often  and  so  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to. exclude  this  sort-  of  evidence,  could  no  longer  silently  sal  an  it — ho 
again  rose  from  his  seat  and  most  respectfully  appealed  to  the  court,  protesting 
against  such  .statements  going  to  the  jury  as  testimony.  Thereupon  the  worthy 
foreman  rose  from  his  seat,  and  swore  he  would  no  longer  sit  there  to  hoar  the  ob- 
jections of  that  fellow.  That  he  had  taken  an  oath  as  a juror , to  decide  the  case 


Voyageur  s Camp. 

Tim  day’s  toil  ended,  they  rent  from  labor, 

according  to  the  evidence,  and  if  he  could  not  hear  the  whole  story  from  the  wit 
ness,  he  should  leave.  Accordingly  he  made  several  strides  toward  the  door,  when 
the  justice  rose  from  the  bench,  and  approaching  the  juror,  placed  his  hand  upon 
the  colonel  s shoulder,  and  begged. that  lie  should  return  to  his  seat,  promising  that 
the  troublesome  attorney  should  not  again  interfere.  After  some  persuasion,  ho 
consented  to  do  so — at  the  same  time,  while  pressing  his  hut  more  firmly  upou  his 
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head,  he  exclaimed,  “Well,  I’M  try  it  once  more,  but  if  I will  stand  any  mon 

of  that  fellow's  nonsense The  attorney  gave  up  in  despair,  and  the  opposite 
minsel  had  it  all  his  own  way. 


South-western  view  of  Madison. 

Shows  the  appearance  of  the  city,  as  seen  from  Washin^ton-avenue,  near  the  railroad  station  ; the  City 
Hali  appears  on  the  left;  the  Court  House  on  the  right;  the  Episcopal  Church,  State  Capitol,  the  Baptist 
ami  Catholic  Church  s in  the  central  part. 

Madison,  the  county  seat  of  D;tne  county,  and  capital  of  Wisconsin,  is  80 
miles  W.  of  Mihvaukie,  about  100  E.  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  15-1  N.W. 
of  Chicago.  It  is  generally  pronounced  to  possess  the  finest  natural  sire  of 
any  inland  town  in  the  Union.  It  is  situated  on  vising  ground,  an  isthmus 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Lakes  of  the  «-hain  called  Four  Lakes.  ‘‘On  the 
northwest  is  Lake  Mendota,  nine-miles  long  and  six  wide;  on  the  east  Lake 
Monona,  five  miles  long  and  three  wide.  The  city  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty, 
health  and  pleasantness  of  its  location;  commanding,  as  it  does,  a view  of 
nearly  every  characteristic  of  country  peculiar  to  the  west — the  prairie,  oak 
opening,  mound,  lake,  and  woodland.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  some- 
what uneven,  but  in  no  place  too  abrupt  for  building  purposes.  The  sp  ace 
between  these  lakes  is  a mile  in  width,  rising  gently  as  it.  leaves  their  banks 
to  an  altitude  of  about  seventy  feet,  and  is  then  alternately  depressed  and 
elevated,  making  the  site  of  the  city  a series  of  gently  undulating  swells. 
On  the  most  elevated  ground  is  the  state  house,  a fine  structure  of  limestone, 
in  the  center  of  one  of  Nature’s  Parks  of  fifteen  acres,  overlooking  the 
“Four  Lakes”  and  the  surrounding  city-  From  this  the  streets  diverge  in 
every  direction,  with  a gradual  descent  on  all  sides.  To  the  west,  about  a 
mile  distant,  is  the  Stale  University,  in  the  midst  of  a park  of  40  acres, 
crowning  a beautiful  eminence,  HE)  feet  above  the  lake.  This  institution  was 
founded  in  ISIS,  and  has  an  annual  income  of-  830,000.  On  the  south  side 
of  Lake  Monona  is  a spacious  Watcr-Ouvc  establishment,  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  grove,  and  presenting  a very  striking  appearance  on  approaching 
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(be  city.  Around  Madison,  in  every  direction,  is  a well -cultivated,  and  beau- 
tiful undulatin.fr  country,  which  is  fast  being  occupied  by  pleasant  homes.’" 

Madison  possesses  many  handsome  buildings  and  several  churches  of  a 
superior  order.  Beside  the  State  University,  it  has  other  literary  institutions, 
male  and  female,  of  the  first  order,  about  20.000  volumes  in  its  public  libra- 
ries, and  is  generally  regarded  as  the  literary  emporium  of  the  state,  being 
the  point  for  the  assemblage  of  conventions  of  all  kinds,  and  a favorite  re- 
sort for  the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  Wisconsin.  The  town  is  a thriv- 
ing business  place,  and  has  ample  railroad  connections  with  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Population,  in  1860,  6,800. 

The  “ State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,”  organized  in  Madi- 
son in  1849,  is  the  most  valuable  arid  flourishing  institution  of  the  kind  west 
of  the  Alleghauies.  By  an  act,  most  honorable  to  this  growing  state,  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  annually  has  been  granted  to  promote  its  ob- 
jects. This  society,  although  in  its  infancy,  has  already  secured  a most  val- 
uable collection' of  books  and  papers  ; also  an  interesting  collection  of  orig- 
inal paintings  of  distinguished  men,  ancient  relics,  etc.  The  following  article 
upon  the  history  of  Madison,  is  from  the  pen  of  Lyman  C.  Draper.  Esq., 
Cor.  Sec.  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  a gentleman  who  has  probably  col- 
lected more  original  unpublished  materials  for  western  history,  than  any  per- 
son living  in  this  state  or  in  any  other: 

“The  site  of  Madison  attracted  the  attention  of  lion.  James  D.  Doty,  as 
early  as  1832.  In  the  spring  of  1836,  in  company  with  Hon.  S.  T.  Mason, 
of  Detroit,  he  purchased  the  tract  of  land  occupied  by  the  present  city.  The 
first  cost  of  this  tract  was  about  $1,500.  The  territorial  legislature  which 
met  at  Belmont,  Lafayette  county,  the  next  winter,  passed  an  act  locating  the 
capital  here,  and  John  Gatlin  and  31oses  M.  Strong  staked  out  the  center  of 
the  village  in  February  of  the  same  winter.  In  the  mean  time  commission- 
ers were  appointed  by  the  general  government,  to  construct  the  capitol  edi- 
fice: Messrs.  James  D.  Doty.  A.  A.  Bird,  and  John  F.  O’Neil,  were  the  com- 
missioners. Eben  Peek  was  sent  on  with  his  family  to  erect  a house,  where 
the  men  employed  in  building  the  capitol  might  board  and  lodge,  .and  was 
the  first  settler  at  Madison.  He  arrived  on  the  14th  of  April,  in  1837,  and 
put  up  a log  house,  which  remains  standing  to  this  day,  upon  its  original 
site,  on  block  107,  Butler-street.  This  was,  for  about  a year,  the  only  public 
house  in  Madison. 

On  the  1 0 tli  of  June  succeeding,  A.  A.  Bird,  the  acting  commissioner  for 
constructing  the  capitol.  accompanied  by  a party  of  thirty-six  workmen,  ar- 
rived. There  was  no  road,  at  that  time,  from  Milwaukie  to  the  capital,  and 
the  party  were  compelled  to  make  one  for  their  teams  and  wagons  as  they 
came  along.  They  left  Milwaukie.  on  the  1st  of  June,  with  four  teams.  It 
rained  incessantly,  the  ground,  drenched  with  water,  was  so  soft  that  even 
with  an  ordinary  road,  their  progress  would  have  been  slow,  but  when  to  this 
are  added  the  obstructions  of  fallen  trees,  unbridged  streams,  bills  whose 
steepness  labor  bad  not  yet  mitigated,  and  the  devious  course  which  they  ne- 
cessarily pursued,  it  is  not  surprising  that  ten  days  were  spent  in  accomplish- 
ing a journey,  which,  since  the  advent  of  the  iron  horse  into  the  Four  Lake 
country,  wc  arc  able  to  perform  in  a little  more  than  three  hours.  They 
forded  llock  Biver  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Watertown,  and  the 
Crawfish  at  Milford.  The  first  glimpse  they  had  of  the  sun  during  their 
journey  was  on  the  prairie,  in*  this  county,  now  known  as  the  Sun  Prairie — 
a name  given  it  at  the  time,  as  a compliment  to  the  luminary  which  beamed 
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forth  so  auspiciously  and  cheerfully  on  that  occasion,  and  possibly  to  encour- 
age Old  Sol  to  persevere  in  well  doing. 

Among  the  party  that  came  with  Bird  was  Darwin  Clark,  Charles  Bird, 
David  Hver,  and  John  Pierce;  the  latter  accompanied  by  his  family,  being 
the  second  settler  with  a family.  On  the  same  day  that  this  party  reached 
here,  Simeon  Mills,  now  a resident  of  Madison,  and  well  known  through  the 
county,  arrived  from  Chicago.  John  Gatlin  had  been  appointed  postmaster, 
hut  was  not  here,  and  Mr.  M.  acted  as  his  deputy.  He  erected  a block  build- 
ing, fifteen  feet  square,  and  in  this  opened  the  postoffice  and  the  first  store 
in  Madison.  The  building  is  yet  extant,  and  at  present  stands  in  the  rear 
of  a blacksmith  shop,  and  is  used  as  a coal  house.  During  the  following 
month  John,  Catlin  arrived,  and  was  the  first  member  of  the  legal  profession 
that  settled  in  Madison.  William  N.  Seymour,  another  old  settler  and  well 
known  citizen,  came  here  the  same  season,  and  was  the  second  lawyer  in  the 
place.  The  workmen  upon  the  capitol  proceeded  at  once  to  getting  out  stone 
and  timber  for  that  edifice,  and,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  corner  stone  was 
laid,  with  due*  ceremony.  Speeches  were  made  on  the  occasion  and  toasts 
drunk,  whether  in  cold  water,  or  some  stronger  beverage,  tradition  does  not 
mention. 

The  first  framed  building  erected  was  a small  office  for  the  acting  commis- 
sioner; the  first  framed  dwelling  was  built  by  A.  A.  Bird.  This  still  stands 
upon  its  original  site,  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Monona,  back  of  the  Capital 
House.  The  boards  used  in  these  buildings  were  sawed  by  hand.  A steam 
saw  mill,  to  saw  lumber  for  the  capitol,  was  built  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  season,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Meudota,  just  below  the  termination  of 
Pinkney-street.  In  the  month  of  September,  of  the  same  year,  John  Stoner 
arrived,  being  the  third  settler  with  a family.  A Methodist  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stebbins,  the  presiding  elder  of  the  territory,  preached  the  first  ser- 
mon delivered  in  Madison,  during  the  same  month.  Four  families,  with 
their  inmates  and  guests,  constituted  the  entire  population  of  Madison,  and 
with  two  or  three  families  at  Blue  Mounds,  the  whole  population  of  Dane 
county  during  the  winter  of  i837— 8.  In  the  spring  of  1S3S,  Messrs.  A.  A. 
Bird,  Simeon  Mills,  William  A.  Wheeler,  and  others,  who  spent  the  winter 
here,  brought  on  their  families  and  became  permanent  residents.  During  the 
summer  the  Madison  Hotel  was  built,  and  the  first,  session  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  territory  was  held  in  July,  in  the  sitting  room.  Judge  Dunn, 
of  Lafayette  county,  was  then  chief  justice,  with  Judges  Frazier  and  Irwin 
as  associates.  The  work  on  the  capitol  went  oil  somewhat  slowly.  On  the 
8th  of  November,  the  Wisconsin  Enquirer,  by  J.  A.  Noonan,  made  its  appear- 
ance, being  the  pioneer  paper  at  the  capital. 

The  resident  population  of  Madison,  the  second  winter,  was  about  one 
hundred  souls.  The  first  female  child  born  in  Madison  was  Wiseonsinia 
Peck,  born  in  the  fall  of  1S37 ; the  first  male  child  was  Madison  Stoner, 
born  in  1838.  Dr.  Almon  Lull,  the  first  physician,  settled  here  during  the 
same  year. 

The  IFt'semism  Enquirer  of  May  25,  1839,  contains  an  article  respecting 
Dane  county,  in  which  the  population  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  over 
three  hundred,  more  than  half  of  whom  resided  in  Madison.  This  was, 
doubtless,  too  high  an  estimate,  as  the  population  by  the  census  of  1810  was 
but  31 1.  The  village  then  contained  two  stoics,  three  public  houses,  three 
groceries,  and  one  steam  mill — in  all,  thirty-five  buildings.  The  same  article 
states  that  prices  had  ranged  during  the  year  then  past  as  follows:  corn,  $1  25 
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per  bushel;  oats,  75  cents;  potatoes,  81  00;  butter,  37^  to  621-  cents;  eggs, 
371-  to  75  cents  per  dozen;  pork  and  beef,  from  7 to  12  cents  per  pound.  The 
anniversary  of  our  national  independence  was  celebrated  in  due  style,  for  the 
first  time  in  Madison,  this  season.  John  Gatlin.  Esq.,  was  president  of  the 
day;  A.  A.  Bird  and  Simeon  Mills,  vice  presidents.  The  Declaration  was 
read  by  Geo.  P.  Pelaplaine,  and  the  oration  pronounced  by  William  T.  Ster- 
ling;. Hon.  E.  Brigham  acted  as  marshal. 

For  a number  of  years  the  growth  of  the  village  was  slow.  Immediately 
after  the  location  of  the  capital,  all  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  were  entered 
by  speculators,  and  lots  and  land  were  held  at  a prospective  value.  The  lo- 
cation being  at  a central  point  between  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Michigan, 
the  advancing  army  of  immigrants,  on  either  hand,  found  a wide,  fertile  and 
beautiful  extent  of  country,  at  that  time  nearer  market,  and  therefore  holding 
out  superior  attractions  to  the  agriculturist.  They  did  not  consequently  care 
to  indulge  the  speculator’s  appetite  for  fancy  prices.  This  condition  of  affairs 
continued  until  LS43.  In  the  meantime  the  fertile  valley  of  Bock  Iliver  had 
been  filled  writh  settlers,  and  immigration  began  to  turn  into  Dane  county, 
which  possesses  a soil  as  bountiful  and  a surface  of  country  as  attractive  as 
any  county  in  the  state,  but  which,  before  it  was  tapped  by  railroads,  was  too 
far  from  market  to  render  agriculture  remunerative. 

The  beginning  of  the  real  prosperity  and  growth  of  Madison  commenced 
with  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union,  in  1848.  The  constitutional 
convention  then  permanently  located  the  capital  here;  until  that  time  there 
had  been  fears  of  its  removal,  and  capitalists  had  hesitated  to  invest  their 
money  in  the  vicinity.  Since  that  period  its  progress  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion has  been  rapid  and  constant. 

In  1847,  L.  J.  Farwell,  of  Milwaukie,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  lo- 
cation, and  foreseeing  its  advantages  as  the  natural  business  center  of  the  in- 
terior, the  point  of  convergence  of  the  principal  lines  of  travel,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  the  state,  made  an  extensive  purchase  of  real  estate,  comprising  a 
portion  of  the  village  plat  and  of  lands  lying  adjacent,  which  included  the 
unimproved  water  powTer  between  Lakes  Monona  and  Mendota.  To  the 
active  enterprise,,  the  liberal  policy,  and  the  public  spirit  of  this  gentle- 
man, Madison  is  largely  indebted  for  her  present  prosperity  and  growing 
greatness.” 

We  conclude  this  sketch  of  Madison  with  Child’s  account  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  territorial  legislature  in  the  place,  which  met  Nov.  26,  1S3S: 

The  new  capitol  edifice  was  not  yet  in  a suitable  condition  to  receive  the  legis- 
lature; so  we  had  to  assemble  in  the  basement  of  the  old  American  House,  where 
Gov.  Dodge  delivered  his  first  message  at  the  new  seat  of  government.  We  ad- 
journed from  day  to  day,  until  we  could  get  into  the  new  capitol  building.  At 
length  we  took  possession  of  the  new  Assembly  Hall.  The  floors  were  laid  with 
green  oak  boards,  full  of  ice;  the  walls  of  the  room  were  iced  over;  green  oak 
seats,  and  desks  made  of  rough  hoards;  one  fire-place  and  one  small  stove.  In  a 
few  days  the  flooring  near  the  stove  and  fire-place  so  shrunk  on  account  of  the 
heat,  that  a person  could  run  his  hands  between  the  boards.  The  basement  story 
was  all  open,  and  James  Morrison’s  large  drove  of  hoes  had  taken  possession  ; they 
were  awfully  poor,  and  it  would  have  taken  two  of  them,  standing  side  by  side,  to 
have  made  a decent  shadow  on  a bright  day.  We  had  a great  many  smart  mem- 
bers in  the  hou-e,  and  sometimes  limy  .-puke  for  Buncombe.  When  members  of 
this  ilk  would  become  too  tedious,  l would  take  a long  pole,  go  at  the  hogs,  and  stir 
them  up;  when  they  would  raise  a young  pandemonium  for  noise  and  confusion. 
The  speaker’s  voice  would  become  completely  drowned,  and  lie  would  be  compelled 
to  stop,  not,  however,  without  giving  his  squealing  disturbers  a sample  of  his  swear- 
ing ability. 
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The  weather  was  cold;  the  halls  were  cold,  our  ink  would  freeze,  everything 
froze — s0  when  we  could  stand  it  no  longer,  we  passed  a joint  resolution  to  adjourn 
for  tvventv  days.  I was  appointed  by  the  two  houses  to  procure  carpeting  for  both 
halls  during  the  recess;  1 bought  all  I could  find  in  the  territory,  and  brought  it  to 
Madison,  and  put  it  down  alter  covering  the  door  with  a thick  coating  of  hay. 
After  this,  we  were  more  comfortable.  The  American  Hotel  was  the  only  public 
house  in  Madison,  except  that  Mr.  Feck  kept  a few  boarders  in  his  old  log  house, 
which  was  still  standing  not  long  since.  We  used  to  have  tall  times  in  those 
davs — times  long  to  be  remembered.  The  Forty  Thieves  were  then  in  their  in- 
fancy; stealing  was  carried  on  in  a small  way.  Occasionally  a bill  would  be  fairly 
stolen  through  the  legislature;  and  the  territory  would  get  gouged  a little  now  and 
then. 


The  “Four  Lakes,”  in  the  midst  of  which  Madison  is  so  beautifully 
placed,  is  a striking  feature  of  the  country,  which  is  called  the  “garden  spot” 
of  Wisconsin.  The  land  around  them  is  undulating,  and  consists  mostly  of 
prairies  and  “oak  openings,”  hearing  in  some  respects  a resemblance  to  En- 
glish park  scenery.  Fourth  Lake,  or  Lake  M.endota,  is  the  largest  of  the 
chain,  and  from  50  to  70  feet  deep.  It  is  navigable  for  small  steamers. 
“The  land  around  this  lake  rises  gradually  from  its  margin,  and  forms,  in  the 
distance,  the  most  beautiful  elevations,  the  slopes  of  which  are  studded  with 
clumps  of  woods,  and  groves  of  trees,  forming  the  most  charming  natural 
scenery.  The  water  of  all  these  lakes,  coming  from  springs,  is  cold  and  clear 
to  a remarkable  degree.  For  the  most  part,  their  shores  are  made  of  a line 
gravel  shingle;  and  their  bottoms,  which  are  visible  at  a great  depth,  are 
composed  of  white  sand,  interspersed  with  granite  bowlders.  Their  banks, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  bold.  A jaunt  around  them  affords  almost  every 
variety  of  scenery — bold  escarpments  and  overhanging  bluffs,  elevated  peaks, 
and  gently  sloping  shores,  with  graceful  swells  or  intervals,  affording  mag- 
nificent views  of  the  distant  prairies  and  openings;  they  abound  in  tisli  of  a 
great  variety,  and  innumerable  water-fowl  sport  upon  the  surface.  Versons 
desiring  to  settle  in  pleasant  locations,  with  magnificent  water  views  and  wood- 
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laud  scenery,  may  find  hundreds  of  unoccupied  places  of  unsurpassed  beauty 
upon  and  near  their  margins.” 

The  term  “ Four  Lake  County,”  is  applied  to  Dane  county,  in  which  these 
lakes  are  situated.  This  county  contains  about  1,250  square  miles,  nearly 
equal  to  the  entire  state  of  Rhode  Island,  which  has  1,300  square  miles. 
Only  one  sixth  of  the  land  is  yet  settled,  and  all  is  susceptible  of  culture. 

Were  Dane  county  as  thickly  settled  as  the  French  departments  of  Rhone, 
Nord,  and  Lower  Rhine,  it  would  sustain  a population  of  700,000  souls.” 

The  first  permanent  American  settler,  within  the  limits  of  Dane  county,  was 
Ebenezer  Brigham,  of  Blue  Mounds.  “He  journeyed  from  Massachusetts  to  St. 
Louis  in  1818;  thence,  in  the  spring  of  1828,  he  removed  to  Blue  Mounds,  the 
most  advanced  outpost  in  the  mines,  and  has  resided  there  ever  since,  being,  by 
four  years  at  least,  the  oldest  white  settler  in  the  county.  The  isolated  position  he 
thus  settled  upon  will  be  apparent  from  the  statement  of  a few  facts.  The  nearest 
settler  was  at  what  is  now  Dodgoville,  about  twenty  miles  distant.  Mineral  Point, 
and  most  of  the  other  diggings,  where  villages  have  since  grown  up,  had  not  then 
been  discovered.  On  the  south-east,  the  nearest  house  was  on  the  Or Plain e River, 
twelve  miles  west  of  Chicago.  On  the  east,  Solomon  Juneau  was  his  nearest  neighbor, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukie  River;  and  on  the  north-east,  Green  Bay  was  the 
nearest  settlement — Fort  Winnebago  not  then  being  projected.  The  country  at 
this  time  was  part  of  Michigan  Territory. 

For  several  years  after  his  coming  the  savages  were  sole  lords  of  the  soil.  A 
large  Indian  village  stood  near  the  mouth  of  Token  creek;  another  stood  on  the 
ridge  between  the  Second  .and  Third  Lakes,  in  plain  view  of  Madison;  and  their 
wigwams  were  scattered  all  along  the  streams,  the  remnants  of  their  gardens,  etc., 
being  still  visible.  Then  there  was  not  a civilized  village  in  the  state  of  any  con- 
siderable size.  When  the  capital  was  located,  he  was  the  nearest  settler  to  it — 
twenty-four  miles  distant!  He  stood  on  the  ground  before  its  selection  as  the  seat 
of  government  was  thought  of,  and  from  the  enchanting  beauty  of  the  spot,  pre- 
dicted that  a village  would  be  built  there.” 


Watertown,  Jefferson  county,  is  finely  situated  on  both  sides  of  Rock  River, 
on  the  Fond  du  Lao  and  Rock  River  Railroad,  40  miles  easterly  from  Madi- 
son, at  the  great  bend  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  Johnson’s  Rapids,  where  a 
dam  across  the  river  creates  a great  water  power,  which  is  extensively  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  was  settled  in  1S36,  and  has  had  a rapid 
growth.  Population,  in  1 SG0,  5,800. 

Prairie  du  Ciiien,  the  county  seat  of  Crawford  county,  stands  upon 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Milwaukie  and  Mis- 
sissippi Railroad,  about  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Wisconsin  River,  9G 
miles  W.  of  Madison,  192  from  Milwaukie,  529  above  St.  Louis,  and  296 
below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  “It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a dry  allu- 
vial prairie,  about  six  miles  in  length  along  the  river,  by  two  miles  wide. 
The  southern  and  widest  portion  of  the  prairie  is  gently  undulating,  and  so 
high  above  the  river  as  never  to  be  subject  to  inundation,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
best  sites  for  a town  on  the  river.  The  water  is  deep,  affording  natural  and 
spacious  harbors.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the  bluffs  rise  directly 
from  the  water,  are  covered  with  a thick  growth  of  forest  trees,  and  are  only 
broken  by  ravines,  which  afford  roadways  into  the  country  west  from  the 
river.  There  is  no  room  for  any  considerable  town  to  be  built  on  the  river 
elsewhere,  nearer  than  Dubuque,  seventy  miles  south  of  this  place,  and  for 
a distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles  north,  on  account  of  the  high  bluffs 
which  rise,  like  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  from  the  water’s  edge.  Prairie 
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da  Chien  can  never  have  a competitor  for  the  western  trade  between  those 
limits.” 

There  are  two  landings  here,  one  at  the  terminus  of  the  Milwaukee  and 
Mississippi  Railroad,  on  the  slough  around  the  eastern  side  of  an  island  in 
the  31ississippi,  the  other,  McGregor’s  landing,  about  1^  miles  northward  of 


South  ice  stern  view  of  Furt  Crawford , at  Prairie  du  Chien. 

The  Hospital  is  situated  on  the  right.  The  high  grounds  seen  hack  from  the  fort,  with  the  horizontal 
ranges  of  stone  cropping  cut  from  the  surface,  is  characteristic  of  the  appearance  of  the  bluffs  on  this 
6ido  of  the  Mississippi. 

the  railroad  depot.  Fort  Cranford , now  occupied  by  several  laborers  and 
their  families,  is  delightfully  situated  on  a gentie  elevation  of  the  prairie, 
about  half  a mile  from  the  shore.  Water  is  obtained  within  the  walls  of  the 
fort  from  a well  65  feet  deep.  Population  is  about  5,000. 

According  to  tradition,  Prairie  du  Chien  was  named  from  an  Indian  chief 
by  the  name  of  Chien,  or  Dog,  who  had  a village  on  the  prairie,  near  where 
Port  Crawford  now  stands — Chvm . or  Dog,  is  a favorite  name  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  north-west.  About  the  year  1737,  the  French  established  a 
trading  post  at  this  place,  and  built  a stockade  around  their  dwellings  to 
protect  them  from  the  Indians,  and  from  that  day  to  modern  times  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a trading  and  military  post,  though  occasionally  a worn  out  vo?j- 
ageur  got  married  and  settled  down  upon  the  spot.  The  land  at  this  point 
was  not  purchased  from  the  Indians,  and  none  surveyed  except  the  private 
claims  on  the  prairie,  for  many  years  after  the  government  took  possession 
of  it  as  a military  post.  There  were  not,  until  1835,  any  Americans  that 
emigrated  to  the  prairie  for  settlement. 

In  1819,  Lewis  Cass,  the  governor  of  Michigan  Territory,  sent  blank  com- 
missions for  the  different  officers  of  the  counties,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  in- 
habitants. These  were  taken  by  Lieut.  Col.  Leavenworth,  then  on  his  way, 
with  the  fifth  regiment,  to  occupy  Forts  Crawford  and  Armstrong,  and  to 
build  a fort  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Peters.  Two  companies  of  this  regiment, 
under  Maj.  Muhlenberg,  were  detached  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  Soon  after  re- 
ceiving the  blank  commissions,  the  principal  inhabitants  assembled  at  the 
house  of  Nicholas  Boilvin,  and  appointed  John  W.  Johnson,  U.  S.  factor,  as 
chief  justice  of  the  county  court;  Wilfred  Owens,  judge  of  probate;  N. 
Boilvin,  J.  W.  Johnson,  and  James  H.  Lockwood,  justices  of  the  peace;  J, 
S.  Findley,  clerk;  J.  P.  Gates,  register;  and  Thomas  McNair,  sheriff. 
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The  following  extracts  are  copied  from  vol.  2 of  the  “Collections  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.”  from  an  article  entitled  “ Early  Times 
and  Events  in  Wisconsin,”  by  lion.  James  H.  Lockwood : 

“In  the  year  1S20-,21,  the  county  authorities  of  Crawford  erected  a jail 
in  the  old  village  of  Prairie  du  Cliien,  in  the  rear  of  village  lot  No.  17  of 
that  village,  made  of  hewn  oak  logs  of  about  one  foot  square;  the  house 
was  25  by  16  feet,  and  divided  by  the  same  kind  of  logs  into  a debtors’  and 
criminals’  apartments. 

There  is  a tract  of  land  nearly  opposite  the  old  village  of  Prairie  du  Chien 
in  Iowa,  which  was  granted  by  the  Spanish  lieut.  governor  of  Louisiana  to 
one  Bazil  Girard,  and  running  through  it  was  a small  stream  or  brook,  usually 
called  Girard’s  creek;  but,  in  1823,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Crawford  had 
a body  of  men  detailed  to  cultivate  a public  garden  on  the  old  farm  of  Gi- 
rard, on  said  creek,  and  Martin  Scott,  then  a lieutenant  of  the  fifth  infantry, 
and  stationed  at  Fort  Crawford,  was  directed  to  superintend  the  party.  Fond 
of  shooting,  arid  a great  shot  generally,  he  took  his  dogs  and  gun  every 
morning,  got  into  his  little  hunting  canoe,  and  spent  the  day  in  shooting 
woodcocks  which  were  plenty  in  the  marshes  about  there,  and  returning  in 
the  evening  would  boast  of  the  number  that  had  bled  that  day.  After  a 
■while  he  gave  the  creek  the  name  of  Bloody  Run , which' name  it  still  bears. 
The  name  generally  suggests  to  strangers  the  idea  of  some  bloody  battle 
having  been  fought  there,  and  I have  been  frequently  questioned  as  to  the 
tradition  relative  to  it.  and  a few  years  since  the  editor  of  our  village  paper 
had  somewhere  picked  up  the  same  romantic  idea,  and  published  a long  tra- 
ditionary account  of  a bloody  battle  pretended  to  have  been  fought  there 
years  ago.  But  the  creek  is  indebted  for  its  name  to  the  hunting  exploits  of 
Major  Martin  Scott,  when  a lieutenant,  and  stationed  at  Fort  Crawford. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1816,  I arrived  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  a traders’ 
village  of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  houses,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  on  what,  in.  high  water,  is  an  island.  The  houses  were  built 
by  planting  posts  upright  in  the  ground  with  grooves  in  them,  so  that  the 
sides  could  be  filled  in  with  split  timber  or  round  poles,  and  then  plastered 
over  with  clay,  and  white-washed  with  a white  earth  found  in  the  vicinity, 
and  then  covered  with  bark,  or  clapboards  riven  from  oak. 

The  village,  now  called  the  old  village  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  was  designated 
by  Lyons  as  the  main  village,  as  it  was  so  at  the  time  he  surveyed  the  private 
land  claims  of  Prairie  du  Chien. 

There  were  on  the  prairie  about  forty  farms  cultivated  along  under  the 
bluffs,  where  the  soil  was  first  rate,  and  inclosed  iti  one  common  field,  and 
the  boundaries  generally  between  them  marked  by  a road  that  afforded  them 
ingress  and  egress  to  their  fields ; the  plantations  running  from  the  bluffs  to 
the  Mississippi,  or  to  the  slough  of  St.  Freole,  and  from  three  to  five  arpents 
wide.  The  owners  did  not  generally  live  immediately  on  their  farms,  but 
clustered  together  in  little  villages  near  their  front,  and  were  much  the  same 
description  of  inhabitants  as  those  of  Green  Bay,  except  that  there  were  a 
number  of  families  of  French  extraction,  entirely  unmixed  with  the  natives, 
who  came  from  the  French  villages  of  Illinois.  The  farmers’  wives  instead 
of  being  of  the  Indian  tribes  about,  were  generally  of  the  mixed  blood. 
They  were  living  in  Arcadian  simplicity,  spending  a great  part  of  their  time 
in  fishing,  hunting,  horse  racing  or  trotting,  or  in  dancing  and  drinking. 
rJ  hey  had  little  or  no  ambition  for  progress  and  improvement,  or  in  any  way 
bettering  their  condition,  provided  their  necessities  were  supplied,  and  they 
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could  often  collect  together  and  dance  and  frolic.  With  these  wants  grati- 
fied. they  were  perfectly  satisfied  to  continue  he  same  routine  and  habits  of 
their  forefathers  before  them.  They  had  no  aristocracy  among  them  except 
the  traders,  who  were  regarded  as  a privileged  class. 

It  was  said,  that  abou^  1S09  or  1810,  a trader,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  of 
the  name  of  Campbell,  was  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  government  sub-Indian 
agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Illinois 
a justice  of  the  peace.  The  currency  of  Prairie  du  Chien  was  at  that  time 
flour,  and  Campbell  charged  for  celebrating  the  rites  of  matrimony  100 
pounds  of  flour,  and  for  dissolving  it  200  pounds,  alleging  that  when  people 
wanted  to  get  unmarried , they  would  willingly  give  double  what  they  would 
originally  to  form  the  matrimonial  connection. 

£n  speaking  of  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  country,  and  of  tlreir  security 
seats,  Mr.  Brisbois  related  to  me,  that  sometime  previous  to  the  wav  of  1812, 
he  and  Mr.  Campbell  had  a dispute  about  a heifer  that  was  worth  at  the 
time  perhaps  eight  dollars ; and  as  each  believed  it  to  he  his  property,  they 
applied  to  the  lawyer  at  Cahokia  to  assist  them  in  finding  out  who  was  the 
real  owner.  The  mode  of  traveling  in  those  days  was  in  a c-anoe,  manned 
with  six  or  eight  men  to  paddle,  and  taking  with  them  some  hour,  ten,  and 
sugar  for  the  Burgeois;  and  some  hulled  corn  and  deer  tallow,  enough  to 
season  the  soup,  for  the  men.  depending  upon  shooting  game  by  the  way,  or 
buying  wild  fowl  or  venison  from  the  Indians.  The  parties  litigant  were 
obliged  to  take  their  witnesses  with  them,  paying  them  for  their  time  and  ex- 
penses, from  their  departure  until  their  return  home.  The  parties  were  also 
obliged  to  take  a bundle  of  beaver  skins,  and  dispose  of  them  at  St.  Louis  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  lawyers,  etc.;  and  the  lawyers,  as  usual,  were  disposed 
to  oblige  the  parties  by  putting  over  the  case  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
parties  continued  the  suit  in  this  manner  until  it  had  cost  them  about  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  each,  when  they  took  it  out  of  court  and  settled  it.  But 
which  retained  the  heifer,  if  I ever  heard,  I do  not  now  recollect. 

The  couiume  de  Paris  so  far  prevailed  in  this  country  generally,  that  a part 
of  the  ceremony  of  marriage  was  the  entering  into  a contract  in  writing,  gen- 
erally giving,  if  no  issue,  the  property  to  the  survivor:  and  if  they  desired 
to  he  divorced,  they  went  together  before  the  magistrate,  and  made  known 
their  wishes,  and  he,  in  their  presence,  tore  up  the  marriage  contract,  and 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  they  were  then  divorced.  I was 
once  present  at  Judge  Abbott’s  at  Mackinaw,  when  a couple  presented  them- 
selves before  him,  and  were  divorced  in  this  manner.  When  the  laws  of 
Michigan  were  first  introduced  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  justice  of  the  peace  could  persuade  them  that  a written  contract  was  not 
necessary,  and  some  of  them  believed  that  because  the  contract  of  marriage 
gave  the  property  to  the  survivor,  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  pay  the  debts 
which  the  deceased  owed  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

There  was  an  instance  of  this  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  A man  by  the  name 
of  dean  Marie  Quen  (de  Lamouche),  who  had  been  married  by  contract,  died 
without  issue,  leaving  a widow,  some  personal  property,  and  a good  farm,  but 
was  indebted  to  Joseph  Piolette  about  §300,  which  his  widow  refused  to  pay, 
alleging  that  the  contract  of  marriage  gave  her  all  the  property;  nor  could 
she  be  convinced  to  the  contrary,  until  I had  brought  a suit  against  her  and 
obtained  a judgment.”  » 

“In  speaking  of  the  early  settlers,  and  their  marriage  connections,!  should  per- 
haps explain  a little.  In  the  absence  of  religious  instructions,  and  it  becoming  so 
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common  to  see  the  Indians  use  so  little  ceremony  about  mairiage,  the  idea  of  a 
verbal  matrimonial  contract  became  familiar  to  the  early  French  settlers,  and  they 
generally  believed  that  such  a contract  was  valid  without  any  other  ceremony. 
Many  of  the  women,  married  in  this  way,  believed,  in  their  simplicity  and  igno- 
rance, that  they  were  as  lawfully  the  wives  of  the  mensthey  lived  with,  as  though 
they  had  been  married  with  all  the  ceremony  and  solemnity  possible.  A woman 
of  Prairie  du  Chien,  respectable  in  her  class,  told  me  that  she  was  attending  a ball 
in  the  place,  and  that  a trader,  who  resided  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  had  his 
canoe  loaded  to  leave  as  soon  as  the  ball  was  over,  proposed  to  marry  her;  and  as 
he  was  .a  trader  and  ranked  above  her,  she  was  pleased  with  the  offer,  and  as  his 
canoe  was  waiting,  he  would  not  delay  for  further  ceremony.  She  stepped  from 
the  ball-room  on  board  his  canoe,  and  went  with  him  down  the  Mississippi,  and 
they  lived  together  three  or  four  years,  and  she  had  two  children  by  him.  She 
assured  me  that  she  then  believed  herself  as  much  the  wife  of  this  man  as  if  she 
had  been  married  with  all  the  ceremony  of  the  most  civilized  communities,- and 
was  not  convinced  to  the  contrary,  until  he  tin  feelingly  abandoned  her  and  married 
another;  and  from  her  manner  of  relating  it,  I believed  her  sincere.” 

The  traders  in  the  British  interest,  in  the  war  of  1812,  resorted  to  Mack- 
inaw as  their  head-quarters.  In  order  to  obtain  the  whole  control  of  the 
Indian  trade,  they  fitted  out  an  expedition  under  Col.  McKay,  consisting  of 
three  or  four  companies  of  Canadians,  commanded  by  traders  and  officered 
by  their  clerks,  all  in  red  coats,  with  a body  of  Indians.  Having  made  a 
secret  march,  they  arrived  on  the  prairie  without  being  expected.  Making 
a formidable  show,  and  the  Americans  being  out  of  ammunition  and  provis- 
ions, they  surrendered,  and  the  British  kept  possession  during  the  war. 

“In  the  spring  of  1817,  a Roman  Catholic  priest  from  St.  Louis,  called  Pere 
Priere.  visited  Prairie  du  Chieu.  He  was  the  first  that  had  been  there  for  many 
years,  and  perhaps  since  the  settlement,  and  organized  a Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  disturbed  some  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  inhabitants.  He  found 
several  women  who  had  left  their  husbands  and  were  living  with  other  men;  these 
he  made  by  the  terror  of  his  church  to  return  and  ask  pardon  of  their  husbands, 
aod  to  be  taken  back  by  them,  which  they  of  course  could  not  refuse. 

Brevet  General  Smyth,  the  colonel  of  the  rifle  regiment,  who  came  to  Prairie  du 
Olden  to  erect  Fort  Crawford,  in  LSI  6,  had  arrived  in  .Tune,  and  selected  the  mound 
where  the  stockade  had  been  built,  and  the  ground  in  front,  to  include  the  most 
thickly  inhabited  part  of  the  village.  The  ground  thus  selected  encroached  upon 
the  ancient  burying  ground  of  the  prairie,  so  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
remove  their  dead  to  another  place. 

During  the  winter  of  1810,  or  early  in  the  spring  of  1817,  Lieut.  Col.  Talbot 
Chambers  arrived  at  Fort  Crawford,  and  assumed  the  command,  and  the  houses  in 
the  village  being  an  obstruction  to  the  garrison,  in  the  spring  of  1817,  he  ordered 
those  houses  in  front  and  about  the  fort  to  be  taken  down  by  their  owners,  and  re- 
moved to  the  lower  end  of  the  village,  where  he  pretended  to  give  them  lots.” 

“ When  I first  came  to  the  country,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  old  traders  and 
interpreters  to  call  any  inferior  article  of  goods  American,  and  to  speak  to  the  In- 
dians in  a contemptuous  manner  of  the  Americans  and  their  goods,  and  the  goods 
which  they  brought  into  the  country  but  too  generally  warranted  this  reproach. 
But  after  Mr.  Astorhad  purchased  out  the  South-west  Company  and  established 
the  American  Fur  Company,  lie  succeed  ’d  in  getting  suitable  kinds  of  goods  for 
the  Indians,  except  at  first  the  North-west  Indian  gun.  He  attempted  to  introduce 
an  imitation  of  them,  manufactured  in  Holland,  but  it  did  not  succeed,  as  the  In- 
dians soon  detected  the  difference. 

At  that  time  there  were  generally  collected  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  hy  the  traders 
and  U.  S.  factors,  about  throe  hundred  packs  of  one  hundred  pounds  each  of  furs 
and  peltries,  mostly  fine  furs.  Of  the  different  Indian  tribes  that  visited  and  traded 
more  or  less  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  there  were  the  Memnnonees,  from  Green  Bav, 
who  frequently  wintered  on  the  Mississippi;  the  Chipp*was,  wlm  resided  on  tho 
head  waters  of  the  Chippewa  and  Black  Rivers;  the  boxes,  who  had  a large  village 
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where  Cassville  now  stands,  called  Penah,  i.e.  Turkey ; the  Ranks,  who  resided 
about  Galena  and  Dubuque;  the  Winnebagoes,  who  resided  on  the  Wisconsin 
Kiver;  the  lowas,  who  then  had  a village  on  the  Upper  Iowa  River;  Wabashaw’s 
band  of*  Sioux,  who  resided  on  a beautiful  prairie  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  Prairie  du  Chien,  with  occasion- 
ally a Kiekapoo  and  Pottawatomie. 

The  Ranks  and  Foxes  brought  from  Galena  a considerable  quantity  of  lead, 
molded  in  the  earth,  in  bars  about  two  feet  long,  and  from  six  to  eight  inches  wide, 
and  from  two  to  four  inches  thick,  being  something  of  an  oval  form,  and  thickest 
in  the  middle,  and  generally  thinning  to  the  edge,  and  weighing  from  thirty  to  forty 
pounds.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  a Fox  Indian  arrive  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  with  a hand  sled,  loaded  with  twenty  or  thirty  wild  turkies  for  sale,  as  they 
were  very  pleuty  about  Cassville,  and  occasionally  there  were  some  killed  opposite 
Prairie  du  Chien.” 

“In  the  year  1828,  Gen.  Joseph  M.  Street  was  appointed  Indian  agent  at  Prairie 
du  Chien,  and  arrived  alone  in  the  fall  of  that  year  to  assume  the  duties  of  his 
olSce;  and,  in  the  winter,  returned  to  Illinois,  and  brought  his  family  to  Prairie 
du  Chien  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  being  the  first  family  who  settled  in 
Prairie  du  Chien  that  made  a profession,  of  the  Protestant  faith  of  any  of  the  dif- 
ferent sects.” 

• “In  1830,  the  present  Fort  Crawford  was  commenced,  and  in  1 S3 1 , it  was  occu- 
pied with  a part  of  the  troops,  leaving  the  sick  in  the  old  hospital,  and  the  surgeon 
in  the  old  fort.  The  fort,  I think,  was  finished  in  1832.  In  1833,  the  authorities 
of  Crawford  county  concluded  to  build  a court  house  and  jail,  and  commenced 
raising  funds  by  increasing  the  taxes;  and,  in  1836,  constructed  a stone  building 
of  sufficient  size  to  have  on  the  ground  floor  a room  each  for  criminals  and  debtors, 
and  two  rooms  for  the  jailer,  with  a court  room  and  two  jury  rooms  on  the  second 
floor.  The  taxable  inhabitants  then  in  the  county  were  confined  to  the  prairie. 
We  were  then  attached  to  Michigan  Territory,  and  so  well  were  our  county  affairs 
managed,  that  the  taxes  were  not  raised  more  than  five  mills  on  a dollar  to  pay  for 
this  improvement;  and  this  was  the  first  court  house  erected  in  Wisconsin.” 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  a small  grave- 
yard, in  a grove  of  locust  trees,  a short  distance  north  of  Fort  Crawford: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Edgar  M.  Lacy,  5th  Iteg.  U.  S.  Inft.,  who  died  at  Fort 
Crawford,  April  2,  1839>  aged  33  years.  He  awaits  the  last  Review.  Erected  by  tbo  5th 
Infantry. 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  ‘VTiu.otrGfTBY  Morgan,  Col.  1st  Infy,  TJ.  S.  Army,  who  died  at 
Fort  Crawford,  April  4,  1S32.  Erected  by  the  5th  Infantry. 

Racine  is  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  Root  River, 
73  niiles  E.S.E.  from  Madison,  23  8. E.  from  Milwaukie.  and  G2  X.  from  Chi- 
cago. ’I  he  Chicago  and  Milwaukie  Railroad,  connecting  with  the  Racine  and 
Mississippi  Railroad,  here  opens  a vast  extent  of  prairie  country  to  its  trade. 
The  outlet  of  Root  River  at  this  place  gives  it  great  commercial  advantages; 
the  average  width  in  the  city  being  230  feet,  and  for  more  than  half  a mile 
it  is  12  feet  deep.  Lake  Michigan  is  70  miles  wide  opposite  Racine;  the 
harbor  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  on  the  entire  chain  of  lakes.  The 
city  is  finely  located  upon  the  high  banks  of  the  lake  and  river.  Its-  broad, 
straight,  and  beautifully  shaded  avenues  extend  along  the  lake  for  miles.  It 
contains  several  splendid  buildings,  IS  churches,  among  which  are  -I  German, 
3 Welsh,  and  1 Scandinavian;  4 newspapers  are  published  here.  Population, 
in  1840,  300;  in  1850,  5,3  11;  in  I860,  7,000. 

The  Racine  College  buildings  are  located  iu  a delightful  grove,  overlook- 
ing a.  hike  front  of  uncommon  beauty.  The  college  was  founded  by  the  citi 
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.jce ns  of  Jlacin.e,  under dhe  .patronage  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Wisconsin,  at  the  instance  of  the  i|t.  Rev.  Jackson  Kemper,  D.D.  The  site 
on  which  the  college  stands,  comprising  ten  acres  of  valuable  land,  was  given 
by  Charles  S.  and  Truman  G.  Wright.  The  college  was  incorporated  in  1S52. 
The  first  Episcopal  clergyman  who  preached  in  Racine  was  Itev.  Lemuel  B. 
Hull,  of  Milwaukee,  in  the  spring  of  1840. 


Northern  view  of  Racine. 


The  abov*  shows  the  apj*earanr»  of  the  centra!  part  - of  Racine,  as  entered  from  the  west.  The  swing 
bridge  over  Root  River  i.»  in  the  ''entrai  part.  The  eastern  terminus  of  the  Jtaciue  ami  Mississippi  Rail- 
road appears  on  the  left.  The  lake  is  a few  rods  beyond  the  buildings  in  the  distance. 

In  1831,  Antoine  0 ail  merle  came,  with  his  Indian  family,  from  Grosso 
Point,  and  located  hi  also  If  one  mile  front  Racine.  In  November,  of  the  same 
year,  the -east  fractional  half  of  section  9,  was  claimed  by  Capt.  Knapp,  of 
Racine.  G.  8.  Ilubbavd,  of  Chicago,  and  J.  A.  Darker,  of  Buffalo,  surveyed 
and  laid  out  lot.-  in  lhoo.  The  Root  River  post  office  was  established  in  the 
same  year,  but  discontinued  in  31  av.  and  the  Racine  postoffice  established, 
J)r.  B.  1>.  Carey  postmaster.  The  first  regular  inhabitants  located  themselves 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  first  house  of  worship  w’as  erected  by  the 
Presbyterians,  on  Wisconsin -street,  and  in  a building  lately  used  as  a school 
house.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Foot  was  the  first  minister.  The  first  school  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  at  the  foot  of  Alain -street,  near  the  river. 

Kenosha,  the  county  seat  of  Kenosha,  the  most  southern  lake  port  of 
Wisconsin,  is  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  10  miles  S.  of  Racine. 
It  has  a good  harbor  and  piers.  It  commands  the  trade  of  one  of  the  finest 
farming  districts  of  the  west.  Two  small  creeks  empty  into  the  lake,  one 
above,  the  other  below  the  port.  Population  is  about  4,000. 

Kenosha  v>s  known  at  first  by  the  name  of  Pi  Ice  River.  In  1841,  it  was 
incorporated  a village  by  the  name  of  Southport;  when  incorporated  a city, 
in  1850,  it  received  the  name  of  Kenosha,  the  Indian  word  for  Pike.  In  Fob., 
1835,  a company  was  organized  in  Hannibal,  Oswego  county,  N.  Yd,  under  the 
name  of  the  “Western  Emigration  Society,”  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
town  site  and  effecting  a settlement  on  the  new' lands  of  the  west.  An  ex- 
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plorin’g  committee  being  appointed,  they  proceeded  to  the  west,  and  on  the 
6th  of  June  arrived  at  Pike  Creek,  where  they  selected  a site  for  settlement. 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  selection  reached  Oswego  county,  about  fifteen 
families,  mostly  from  the  town  of  Hannibal,  came  ou  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1835.  “ Eight  families,  members  of  the  company,  settled  at  Pike 

Creek,  viz:  David  Doolittle,  Waters  Towslee,  I.  G.  Wilson,  Hudson  Bacon, 
David  Crossit,  Amos  Grattan,  Samuel  Besique,  and  Michael  Van  De  Bogart. 
These,  with  the  members  of  their  households,  thirty-two  persons  in  all,  com- 
prised the  population  of  Pike  Creek  during  the  first  winter  of  its  settlement. 
Their  habitations  were  rude  shanties,  built  of  logs  and  covered  with  bark. 
N.  R.  Allen  and  John  Bullen  erected  a frame  building  in  the  fall  of  1.S35, 
being  the  first  frame  building  in  the  place ; this  building,  however,  was  not 
completed  until  the  following  year;  it  was  located  on  the  lake  shore,  near 
the  south  pier  of  the  harbor.” 

Janesville , capital  of  Rock  county,  is  on  both  sides  of  Rock  River,  45 
miles  S.E.  of  Madison,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi 
with  the  Fond  du  Lac  and  Rock  River  Railroad.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  in  the  state,  and  is  built  principally  on  a level  plain  between 
the  river  and  the  bluffs,  which  are  about  100  feet  high.  It  has  several  large 
mills,  for  which  the  falls  of  the  river  at  this  point  afford  excellent  sites.  It 
is  the  center  of  an  active  and  increasing  trade.  It  was  settled  about  the  year 
1836,  and  incorporated  a city  in  1853.  It  has  8 churches,  the  State  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and,  in  1860,  7,500  inhabitants. 

Beloit,  a few  miles  below  Janesville,  in  Rock  county,  on  the  railroad  from 
Chicago  to  Madison,  near  the  Illinois  state  line,  is  also  on  Rock  River,  which 
affords  power  for  manufactories  and  mills  of  every  description.  The  town 
was  incorporated  in  1845,  and  is  adorned  with  fine  churches  and  dwellings, 
spacious  streets,  and  is  the  seat  of  that  well  known  and  popular  institution, 
Beloit  College.  Population  about  5,000. 

Mineral  Point , the  capital  of  Iowa  county,  is  47  miles  W.  S.W.  of  Madi- 
son, and  40  from  Galena,  Illinois.  It  stands  on  a point  of  land  between  two 
small  streams,  and  is  in  the  heart  of  the  rich  lead  region.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  lead  are  exported  from  this  place,  which  is  a point  of  active  busi- 
ness, and  has  about  3,000  inhabitants.  The  following  places  in  this  section, 
are  also  connected  with  mining  operations  : Dodgeville,  Platteville,  Hazel 
Green,  Lancaster,  Highland,  Mifflin  and  Potosi.  The  last  named,  Potosi,  is 
on  Grant  River,  near  its  mouth,  15  miles  above  Dubuque,  and  is  the  princi- 
pal mineral  depot  of  Wisconsin,  large  quantities  of  lead  being  shipped  from 
here  in  steamboats.  Cassville,  28  miles  above  Dubuque,  on  the  Mississippi, 
is  another  important  shipping  point  for  lead. 

This  whole  region  is  rich  in  lead,  and  numerous  smelting  furnaces  are  in 
operation.  Many  lodes  of  mineral  have  been  worked  that  have  produced 
$100,000  clear  of  all  expenses.  The  price  of  mineral  in  1838  averaged 
about.  $30  per  1,000  lbs.  It  has  been  sold  as  high  as  $40,  and  as  low  as ’$6. 
These  fluctuations  are  not  frequent,  and  a fair  estimate  may  be  made  that 
mineral  will  not,  for  any  length  of  time,  he  less  than  $25. 

'I'lie  great  lead  region  of  the  north-west  lies  principally  in  this  state,  in- 
cluding, in  \\  iseonsin,  02  townships  of  its  south-western  corner,  about  10  in 
the  north-western  corner  of.  Illinois,  and  about  8 in  Iowa.  Dr.  Owen,  in 
his  Report  ot  the  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  says: 

“This  lead  region  is,  in  general,  well  watered  ; namely,  by  the  Pekatonica,  Apple, 
lever,  Platto  and  Grand  Divers,  the  headwaters  of  the  Blue  River  and  Svgar 
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Creek:  all  these  streams  being  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  The  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  Wisconsin  lead  region  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  southern  boundary 
B»e  of  the  blue  limestone,  where  it  fairly  emerges  to  the  surface.  No  discoveries 
of  any  importance  have  been  made  after  reaching  that  formation;  and  when  a 
mine  is  sunk  through  the  cliff  limestone  to  the  blue  limestone  beneath,  the  lodes 
of  lead  shrink  into  insignificance,  and  no  longer  return  to  the  miner  a profitable 
reward  for  his  labor. 

All  the  valuable  deposits  of  lead  ore,  which  have  as  yet  been  discovered,  occur 
either  in  fissures  or  rents  in  the  cliff  rock,  or  else  are  found  imbedded  in  the  recent 
deposits  which  overlie  these  rocks.  These  fissures  vary  in  thickness  from  a wafer 
to  even  fifty  feet:  and  many  of  them  extend  to  a very  great,  and  at  present  un- 
known depth.  Upon  the  whole,  a review  of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  this 
lead  region,  taken  in  connection  with  its  statistics  (in  so  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  collect  these),  induces  me  to  say,  with  confidence,  that  ten  thousand  miners 
could  find  profitable  employment  within  its  confines.  If  we  suppose  each  of  these 
to  raise  daily  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  ore,  during  six  months  of  each  year 
only,  they  would  produce  annually  upward  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
pounds  of  lead — more  than  is  now  furnished  by  the  entire  mines  of  Europe,  those 
of  (Treat  Britain  included.  This  estimate,  founded  upon  reasonable  data,  presents 
in-a  striking  point  of  view,  the  intrinsic  value  and  commercial  importance  of  the 
country  upon  which  I am  reporting — emphatically  the  lead  region  of  northern 
America.  It  is,  so  far  as  my  reading  or  experience  extends,  decidedly  the  richest 
in  the  known  world.” 

In  the  Reports  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  Mr.  Stephen  Taylor  has 
given  some  interesting  items  upon  the  origin  of  lead  mining  by  the  first  set- 
tlers of  the  country,  with  a sketch  of  the  state  of  society  among  the  early 
miners.  Says  he : 

“For  some  time  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  lead  mines,  the  miners,  under  the 
regulations  of  the  war  department,  were  licensed  to  explore  and  occupy  the  min- 
eral lands  in  that  region,  though  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  to 
the  explorations  and  encroachments  of  the  whites,  they  seldom  ventured  far  be- 
yond that  protection  which  numerical  strength  and  the  defensive  organizations 
near  Galena  secured. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1827,  tipon  the  cessation  of  the  Winnebago  disturbances, 
that  the  more  daring  and  enterprising,  prompted  by  the  hope  of  discovering  vast 
mineral  treasures,  the  existence  of  which  over  a wide  extent  of  territory,  the  many 
flattering  accounts  had  so  truthfully  pictured,  banded  together  in  well  armed 
squads,  overrun  the  country  prospecting  in  all  directions,  They  were  usually,  in 
those  times,  governed  by  certain  surface  indications,  the  most  infallible  of  which 
were  the  old  Indian  diggings,  which  were  found  in  almost  every  direction,  and 
their  locations  were  marked  by  the  many  small  aspen  groves  or  patches  indigenous 
to  the  upturned  clay  of  the  prairies  in  the  lead  region.  By  the  rude  and  super- 
ficial inode  of  excavation  by  the  red  men,  much  mineral  remained  in  tiie  diggings, 
as  well  as  among  the  rubbish;  mining  in  these  old  burrows,  therefore,  not  only  at 
once  justified  the  labor,  but  frequently  led  to  the  discovery  of  productive  mines. 
‘Gravel  mineral,’  carbonized  so  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  water-worn 
pebbles,  and  occasionally  lumps  weighing  several  pounds,  were  exciting  evidences 
of  the  existence  of  larger  bodies  upon  the  highlands  in  the  vicinity.  The  amoipha. 
cayiesrcns,  or  ‘masonic  weed,’  peculiar  to  the  whole  country,  when  found  in  a clus- 
ter of  rank  growth,  also  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  more 
experienced  miner,  as  it  was  supposed  to  indicate  great  depth  of  clay  or  the  exist 
cnee  of  crevices  in  the  rock  beneath.  1 > v such  means  were  the  mineral  resources 
of  Wisconsin  explored  and  developed,  and  thus  was  the  manner  of  the  discovery 
of  the  productive  mines  at  Mineral  Point — a piece  of  land  elevated  about  two 
hundred  feet,  narrowing  and  descending  to  a point,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a val 
lev,  as  it  w’ere — a ravine  bounding  the  same  both  eastward  and  westward,  through 
wfiich  tributaries  of  the  Pekatonica  J liver  flow,  uniting  in  a wider  valley  to  the 
southward.  It  was  upon  this  point  that  the  ‘leads  were  struck,’  the  fame  of  which 
spread,  and  so  quickly  became  the  center  of  attraction,  the  miners  flocking  to  them 
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from  every  quarter.  Tfc  was  customary,  upon  the  discovery  of  new  diggings,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  some  appellation,  so  this  locality,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  posi- 
tion and  shape,  was -formerly  called  ‘Mineral  Point,’  and  hence  the  name  of  the 
present  village,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  formed  by  the  erection  of  a few  log 
cabins,  and  huts  built  with  square  cut  sods,  covered  in  with  poles,  prairie  grass 
and  earth.  These  very  comfortable  though  temporary  shelters  were  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  intersection  of  what  are  now  called  Commerce  and  High-streets,  at 
the  margin  of  the  westerly  ravine,  and  in  view  from  the  diggings  on  the  point. 

Females,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers  and  privations  of  those  primitive  times, 
were  as  rare  in  the  diggings  as  snakes  upon  tine  Emerald  Isle,  consequently  the 
bachelor  miner,  from  necessity  performed  the  domestic  duties  of  cook  and  washer- 
man, and  the  preparation  of  meals  was  indicated  by  appending  a rag  to  an  upright 
pole,  which,  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  telegraphically  conveyed  the  glad  tidings  to 
his  hungered  brethren  upon  the  hill.  Hence,  this  circumstance,  at  a very  early 
date,  gave  the  provincial  sobriquet  of  '■Shake  Rag / or  ‘ Shake  Rag  under  the  HilJ  ’ 
which  that  part  of  the  now  flourishing  village  of  Mineral  Point,  lying  under  the 
hill,  has  acquired,  and  which  in  all  probability  it  will  ever  retain.  So  much  for 
the  origin  of  'Mineral  Point.  I will  now  venture  a few  remarks  regarding  the 
manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants  in  days  of  yore. 

The  continued  prosperity  of  the  mines,  in  a comparatively  brief  period,  increased 
the  population  of  the  village  to  several  hundred,  comprised,  as  is  usual  in  mineral 
regions,  of  representatives  from  every  clime  and  country,  and  in  such  conglomera- 
tion, it  is  fair  to  presume,  of  every  stripe  of  character.  This  increase  of  popula- 
tion, including  many  of  those  expert  in  the  ‘profession,’  warranted  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  gambling  saloons,  groceries — a refined  name  for  groggeries — 
and  other  like  places  of  dissipation  and  amusement,  where  the  unwary,  and  those 
flushed  with  success  in  digging,  could  be  ‘taken  in  and  done  for,’  or  avail  them- 
selves of  opportunities  voluntarily  to  dispose  of  their  accumulated  means,  either 
in  drowning  their  sorrows  in  the  bowl,  or  ‘fighting  the  tiger’  in  his  den. 

Notwithstanding  such  were  the  practices  almost  universally,  more  or  less,  in- 
dulged in  by  the  denizens,  yef.  the  protracted  winters  in  this  then  secluded,  uncul- 
tivated and  sparsely  populated  country,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  absence  of  those 
more  reputable  enjoyments  which  mellow  and  refine  sociality  in  other  regions,  in 
n measure  justified  a moderate  participation  in  this  mode  of  driving  duil  cares 
away.  These  congenial  customs,  peculiarly  western,  were  as  firmly  "based  as  the 
laws  which  governed  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  wo  to  those,  from  hinds  of 
steadier  habits,  who  would  endeavor  to  introduce  innovations  adverse  to  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  those  days!  lienee  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  harmonizing 
with,  and  following  in  the  trail  of  the  popular  will.  But  such,  1 am  luippv  in  the 
conviction,  is  not  now  the  case — virtue,  in  'the  progress  of  events,  has  naturally 
succeeded  profligacy,  and  Mineral  Point,  freed  from  contamination,  stands  re- 
deemed of  her  former  errors.”* 

L<r  Crosse , the  capital  of  La  Crosse  county,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  La  Crosse  Liver,  200  miles  N.W.  of  Mihvaukie 
by  railroad,  and  303  miles  below  St.  Paul,  by  the  river.  It  contains  a large 


* “ Amonq  the  most  distinguished  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Mineral  Point,  are  Col.  Robt. 
C.  Hoard,  Col.  Robert  8.  Illack  (now  of  Podgcville),  Col.  Henry  M.  Hillings,  Col.  Daniel 
M.  Parkison,  Col.  Abner  Nichols,  Francis  Vivian,  Parley  Eaton,  Levi  Sterling.  Edward 
1‘conclinrd,  Josiah  Tyuck,  James  James,  Samuel  Thomas,  Mrs.  Hood.  Am/.i  V.  Comfort, 

O.  P.  Williams  (now  of  Portnge  City),  M.  V.  B.  Bnrris.  Milton  Bevati*.  Peter  Hartman, 
John  F.  O'Neill,  Wjiliam  Subtett,  John  Phillips,  John  Milton,  (»ec-r<*c  Cabbage,  James 
Hitchins,  John  Cnserlv.  Edward  Coodc,  and  William  Trecrny.  And  the  followin'*,  who 
have  sinco  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  viz:  Col.  John  D.  Ansley,  Col.  .1  hn  McNair,  Robert 
Dougherty,  Capt.  M illiam  Henry,  Stephen  Terrill,  Mark  Terrill,  Dr.  Edward  MeSherry,  Dr. 
Richard  (t.  Ridgloy,  Nicholas  Urcn,  Richard  Martin,  James  S.  Bowden,  John  Ilood,  Lord 

P. laney,  Joseph  Sylvester,  Matthew  0.  Fitch,  Thomns  Mclvniqht,  Stephen  I>.  Thrasher, 
Robert  W.  Grav,  Joseph  Morrison,  James  Hugo,  Hugh  R.  Hunter,  Edward  James  (late  U. 
S.  Marshal),  William  Pridcaux,  Joseph  James,  Benjamin  Salter,  and  “ Cadwallader,  tha 
keg-maker.” 
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number  of  saw  mills,  and  considerable  quantities  of  pine  lumber  are  maim 
factored.  It  is  a place  of  rapid  increase  and  prosperity,  and  its  merchants 
transact  a heavy  business  with  the  adjacent  country,  which  is  rapidly  filling 
up.  Population,  in  1853,  300;  and  in  1800,  about  4,000. 

The  place  possesses  peculiar  advantages  from  being  the  terminus  of  the 
Miiwaukie  and  La  Crosse  Railroad.  ‘“It  is  probably  the  most  northerly  east 
and  west  road  that  will  be  built  in  the  state  for  many  years,  and  has,  conse- 
quently, as  tributaries,  all  northern  Wisconsin,  west  of  Lake  Winnebago, 
with  the  exception  of  a narrow  strip  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  Minnesota,  extending  far  away  to  the  Red  River  of 
the  North,  the  Sascatchawine,  and,  ultimately,  the  North  Pacific  Railroad.” 

About  60  miles  above  La  Crosse  is  that  beautiful  expansion  of  the  Mississippi, 
known  to  all  travelers  as  Lake  Pepin.  For  about  25  miles  the  river  is  expanded 

to  a width  of  from  two  to  three 
miles,  with' majestic  bluffs  of  lime- 
stone on  each  shore.  On  the  Wis- 
consin shore,  rising  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  water,  is  the 
noted  Maiden’s  Rock,  the  seene 
of  the  Indian  legend  of  Winona, 
the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief. 
She  was  betrothed  by  her  father 
to  a favorite  warrior;  but  her  af- 
fections were  fixed  on  one  younger 
though  not  less  brave.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  her  wedding,  she 
wandered  from  the  gay  assemblage 
under  pretense  of  searching  for 
some  berries  that  grew  in  profu- 
sion on  this  bluff,  when  her  com- 
panions, to  their  surprise,  heard  from  her  lips  a low,  plaintive  sound  : it  was  the 
death  song , and  in  a moment  more,  ere  they  could  interfere,  she  cast  herself  head- 
long from  the  rock,  and  was  buried  in  the  deep,  cold  waters  below. 

Prescott  and  Hudson  are  two  flourishing  towns  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
The  first  is  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  with  the  Mississippi — the 
last  on  that  expansion  of  the  St.  Croix,  called  Lake  St.  Croix. 

The  St.  Croix  River  which  separates  Wisconsin  from  Minnesota,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  pineries,  the  value  of  its  trade  in  lumber  exceeding  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  annum. 

“The  lumbermen  of  the  Sc.  Croix,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Wisconsin  and 
Mi  nnesota  legislatures  of  1850—1,  procured  the  incorporation  of  the  ‘St.  Croix 
Room  Company,’  with  a capital  of  810,000.  This  work  was  considered  absolutely 
necessary,  to  facilitate  the  business  of  driving,  assorting,  and  rafting  logs.  The 
stock  was  speedily  taken;  and  by  the  following  season  the  boom  was  built  and 
ready  for  service.  The  work  is  substantial  and  permanent.  Piers  of  immense 
size  are  sunk  at  proper  distances,  from  the  Minnesota  shore  to  the  foot  of  a large 
island  near  the  center  of  the  stream,  and  again  from  the  head  of  the  island  to  the 
M iscqnsin  shore.  The  boom  timbers  are  hung  from  pier  to  pier,  and  the  whole 
river  is  entirely  commanded,  with  no  possibility  of  scarcely  a single  log  escaping. 
The  charter  of  the  company  compels  them,  however,  to  give  free  passage  to  all 
boats,  rafts,  etc.,  ascending  or  descending  the  river.  This  duty  is  rather  difficult 
to  perform  at  certain  times,  particularly  when  the  logs  are  running  into  the  boom 
briskly,  and  bands  are  not  to  he  had  to  raft  and  run  them  out:  sometimes  a barrier 
of  three  or  four  miles  intervene,  and  thus  temporarily  closes  navigation.  With  a 
full  complement  of  men  the  boom  can  always  he  kept  clear  at  the  point  where  it 
crosses  the  main  channel  of  the  river.  The  importance  of  the  lumber  business  of 
the  8t.  Croix  River  would  hardly  be  estimated  by  a stranger.  Large  quantities  aro 
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floated  down  the  Mississippi  to  St  Louis.  The  business  of  getting  out  the  timber 
is  carried  on  in  the  winter,  and  affords  employment  to  large  numbers  of  young 
men. 

Fond  du  Lac , the  capital  of  Fond  du  Lac  county,  is  72  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Milwaukee,  with  which  it  has  railroad  connections.  It  stands  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Winnebago,  the  largest  of  the  inland  lakes  of  the  state, 
being  about  30  miles  long  and  10  broad,  forming  a link  in  the  chain  of  nav- 
igable waters  which  connect  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Mississippi.  The 
Portage  Canal,  on  this  water  way,  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Fivers,  was 
opened  in  1856,  and  steamers  pass  from  the  lake  to  the  Wisconsin  Fiver. 
Anciently  it  was  a French  trading  post,  established  here  for  the  purpose  of 
traffic  with  the  Wirmebagoes,  who  had  a village  where  Tayehudah  now  is, 
three  miles  east  of  the  site  of  the  place.  The.  town  has  grown  up  within  *a 
very  few  years.  Population  1860,  5,450. 

A traveler  here  in  the  fall  of  1859,  discourses  thus  agreeably  upon  the 
town 'and  country: 


“I  like  the  west,  and  especially  Wisconsin.  The  country  has  captivated  me — 
the  prairies,  the  pure  air,  clear  sky.  fine  farms,  the  perfectly  rural  air  of  the  whole 
and  the  hospitality  of  the  people.  What  splendid  farming  land  around  Fond  du 
Lac — how  easy  to  till  to  a ISew  England  farmer;  smooth  fields  without  a rock, 
scarce  a stone,  that  when  first  cultivated  yield  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and 
afterward  18  or  20;  garden  ground  unequaled  for  vegetables,  and  a good  market  in 
the  city  for  all  that  is  for  sale.  Corn  planted  in  June  ripens  before  the  last  of 
August.  Apples,  pears,  grapes  and  plums  thrive  well,  and  all  the  small  fruits  yield 
abundantly.  Here  is  a wild  plum  of  fine  flavor,  and  much  used  to  ipake  a sauce 
for  meat,  with  spices  added.  All  the  fruit  trees  1 saw  looked  healthy  and  vigoious, 
and  free  from  the  ravages  of  insects. 

The  winters  are  longer  than  ours,  and  the  thermometer  indicates  greater  cold, 
but  residents  say  the  cold  is  not  so  severe  as  at  the  east,  from  the  absence  of  wind. 
Long  storms  are  very  uncommon,  and  a clear  air  and  bright  sun  belong  to  their 
winter,  and  the  dry,  pure  atmosphere  render  this  climate  advantageous  to  those 
afflicted  with  pulmonary  complaints.  It  seemed  to  me  especially  good  for 'nervous 
people  and  those  troubled  with  neuralgic  pains.  Fever  and  ague  are  not  known 
here  ; accounts  of  its  good  effects  in  consumptive  cases  are  authenticated. 

bond  du  Lac,  the  city  of  fountains,  named  from  the  Artesian  wells  which  supply 
it  with  water,  bears  the  promise  of  a great  city.  The  site  is  part  prairie  and  part 
woodland,  a river  dividing  it.  Twelve  years  aim  it  had  but  one  chimney,  and  the 
pockets  of  most  of  its  early  settlers,  were  as  deficient  in  means  as  the  houses  of 
this  most  necessary  appurtenance;  now  it  has  a population  of  thousands,  churches 
of  various  kinds,  some  fine  stores,  and  one  especially  fine  block,  containing  a hall 
whk-li  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  in  the  west,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
thr.o*  thousand  people.  The  hall  has  a center  dome  of  stained  glass,  and  tho  effect 
very  pleasing.  From  the  top  of  the  building  an  incomparable  view  is  to  be  had 
of  the  city,  lake,  prairie,  river  and  woods.  The  foreign  element  here  is  German, 
an  1 an  intelligent  class  of  people,  obedient  to  law,  and  comprehending  the  oppor- 
tuoito-..  a free  country  offers  to  them  and  their  children.  The  people  look  healthy 
nu  l happy,  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  thrift  about  them  and  their 

MU.  . . i , .. 
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A rid  /r  n|  limestone  runs  from  Green  Lay  to  the  end  o 
mi*  -tre.nns  run  from  this,  and  vast  quantities  of  liineston 
le  taken  from  tho  quarries  and  furnished  to  the  city  at  t- 
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Gravel  is  abundant  and  accessible,  and  the  city  is  removing  the  planks  from  the 
road,  laying  on  gravel,  and  will -in  time  have  fine  sidewalks  and  good  roads.  On 
this  ridge  are  some  fine  farms,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  reminds  me  of 
Dutchess  county,  New  York.  From  the  high  peaks,  views  of  the  city,  prairie  and 
lake  are  to  he  had,  and  in  the  clear  air  everything  is  so  distinct  that  the  eye  seeks 
in  vain  for  the  horizon.” 

Oshkosh,  is  named  from  an  Indian  eliief  of  the  Menomonee  tribe,  the  word 
signifying  “brave.”  It  is  a thriving  city,  with  great  facilities  for  trade, 
where  but  a few  years  since  all  was  a dense  wilderness.  It  stands  on  the 
western  hank  of  Lake  Winnebago,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  Diver,  and 
lias  railroad  connections  with  the  east,  west  and  south.  The  city  con- 
tains 6 churches,  4 newspapers,  a large  number  of  grist  and  other  mills, 
manufactures  annually  about  30  millions  of  feet  of  lumber,  and  has  about 
6,000  inhabitants. 

When  the  Fox  Diver  Improvement  is  completed,  this  city  will  be  on  the 
direct  line  of  steamboat  navigation  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  enterprise  is  described  as  follows  in  Ditchie’s  work  on  the  state: 

“The  Fox  Diver,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Indians,  Neenah,  is  one  of  the  most 
important-  rivers  in  the  state.  It  rises  in  Marquette  county,  and  flows  nearly  south- 
west, toward  the  Wisconsin;  when  within  one  and  a half  miles  of  that  river,  it 
changes  its  direction  to  the  north;  after  flowing  a few  miles,  it  passes  through  Lake 
Winnebago,  and  falls  into  Green  Bay.  Its  whole  length  is  estimated  at  two  hun- 
dred miles. 

The  whole  length  of  canal  necessary  to  secure  a steamboat  communication  from 
Green  Bay  to  Lake  Winnebago,  is  about  five  miles.  It  is  100  feet  wide  on  the  bot- 
tom, and  120  at  the  top  (two  feet  wider  than  the  famous  Welland  Canal).  The 
locks  are  40  feet  wide,  by  160  long,  and  built  in  the  most  permanent  manner,  of 
solid  stone  masonry,  and  in  a style  that  will  not  sutler  in  comparison  with  auy 
similar  work  in  the  eastern  states.  It  is  calculated  that  with  the  improved  manner  of 
working  these  locks,  a steamer  can  pass  each  in  the  short  space  of  three  minutes. 
This  will  afford  a rapid  transit  for  the  vast  amount  of  freight  that  must  and  will 
seek  an  outlet  through  this  thoroughfare  to  an  eastern  marke’t.  The  capacity  of 
the  river  for  all  purposes  of  navigation  is  undoubted;  at  no  season  of  the  year  can 
there  be  any  failure  of  water. 

Twelve  miles  above  Oshkosh,  westward,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Wolf  River,  a trib- 
utary of  the  Fox,  and  navigable  for  steamers  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
Forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Wolf  River  is  the  town  of  Berlin;  sixty  miles 
further  is  Portage  City  and  the  town  of  Fort  Winnebago;  above  which  places,  for 
sixty  miles,  and  below  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles,  the  Wisconsin  is  now 
navigable  for  steamers. 

Through  these,  a ready  communication  will  be  secured  with  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries;  and  it  is  confidently  calculated  that,  at  no  distant  day,  steam  tugs, 
with  between  2U0  and  500  tuns  burden  in  tow,  each,  from  St  Peter’s  Diver,  from 
St.  Paul,  and  other  places  in  that  direction,  will  land  their  cargoes  at  Green  Bay, 
to  be  shipped  to  an  eastern  market.  The  objection  to  be  urged  to  this  route,  from 
so  remote  a locality,  is,  that  it  will  take  too  long  to  make  the  transit.  To  this  we 
have  to  reply,  that  it  is  estimated  by  those  who  know  better  than  we,  that  this 
great  distance  can  and  will  be  overcome  by  just  these  kinds  of  crafts  in  from  four 
to  six  days,  and  bv  passenger  boats  in  much  less  time.  This  improvement  will 
open  about  1,000  miles  to  steam  navigation,  between  Rake  Michigan  and  the  Mis 
sissippi  River,  including  the  navigable  streams  in  the  interior  of  northern  Wiscon 
sin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  This  stupendous  work,  when  completed,  will  do  far 
more  for  the  prosperity  arid  advancement  of  the  vast  regions,  opened  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  connection  with  the  Atlantic  market,  than  any  other  improvement  con- 
templated.” 

Pout ao e City  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Wisconsin  Diver,  about 
200  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on  the  ship  canal  one  and  a half  miles  long, 
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connecting  it  with  the  Fox  or  Neenah  River.  It  is  a flourishing  town,  and 
is  a ore  at  depot  for  pine  lumber.  By  means  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers,  there  is  now  uninterrupted  steamboat  navigation  between  this 
place  and  New  Orleans.  The  Wisconsin  is  the  largest  river  that  intersects 

the  state.  Its  whole  length  is 
estimated  at  000  miles,  and  in 
*its  upper  portion  it  is  bordered 
by  immense  forests  of  pine. 
Fort  Winnebago,  which  stood 
on  or  near  the  site  of  Portage 
City,  was  commenced  in  1S28. 
under  the  superintendence  of 
Major  Twiggs  and  Captain  Har- 
ney. This  Twiggs  was  the 
Gen.  David  Twiggs  who  reaped 
eternal  infamy  by  bis  base  sur- 
render of  the  American  army, 
in  Texas,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion.  It  was  an  important  post  at  an 
early  day,  affording  protection  to  emigrants.  Another  officer,  here  at  that 
period,  was  a young  lieutenant,  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi,  who  after- 
ward became  the  president  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  of  America. 
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Mrs.  John  II.  Kinzie,  in  “ 1 Vau-bun,  the  ‘Early  Day’  in  the  North-west,” 
gives  a graphic  narrative  of  her  experiences  at  Fort  Winnebago,  where  she 
passed  the  winter  of  1830-31,  the  first  months  of  her  wedded  life.  This 
winter  was  one  of  unusual  severity,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly the  lead  mining  district,  the  snow  was  of  an  unheard  of  depth — 
five  or  six  feet  upon  a level.  Toward  the  beginning  of  March  the  weather 
moderated,  and  Mrs.  Kinzie  prepared  to  make  a journey  on  horseback  to 
Chicago  with  her  husband.  This  Was  then  through  a wilderness  country,  and 
the  undertaking  so  perilous  that  the  commandant,  Major  Twiggs,  endeavored 
to  dissuade  them  from  it:  but  the  brave-hearted,  high  spirited  young 
woman  remained  resolute.  The  story  of  their  experience  by  the  way,  we 
abridge  from  Mrs.  Kinzie’s  narrative.  The  route  selected  was  south  by 
Dixon’s,  then  called  Ogie’s  Ferry,  wliere  was  to  he  found  the  only  means  of 
crossing  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  Rock  River;  and  it  was  calculated 
that  the  entire  distance  would  he  traveled  over  in  six  days : 

The  morning  uf  the  Sth  of  March,  having  taken  a tender  leave  of  their  friends, 
they  mounted  and  were  ready  for  the  journey.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kinzie  and  two  French  Canadians,  Pierre  Roy  and  Plante,  the  latter  to  act 
as  a guide,  on  the  assurance  that  he  “ knew  every  mile  of  the  way,  from  the  Portage 
to  Ogie’s  Ferry,  and  from  Ogie’s  Ferry  to  Chicago. 

Fome  of  the  young  officers  escorted  them  as  far  as  Duck  Creek,  four  miles  dis- 
tant In  attempting  to  cross  this  stream  in  a canoe,  a couple  of  favorite  grey- 
hounds sprang  in  upon  Mrs.  Kinzie,  and  the  canoe  balanced  a moment — then 
Yielded — and  quick  as  thought,  dogs  and  lady  Yvere  in  deepest  of  Yvater.  That  even- 
ing the  party'  camped  out  on  the  edge  of  the  timber,  under  the  shelter  of  a tent; 
but  so  intense  was  the  cold  that,  although  Mrs.  Kiuzies  riding  habit  Yvas  placed  to 
dry  over  against  the  log  on  which  their  tire  was  made,  it  was  in  a few  minutes 
frozen  so  stiff  as  to  stand  upright,  giving  “the  appearance  of  a dress  out  of  which 
a lady  had  vanished  in  some  unaccountable  manner.  ’ Fays  Mrs.  Kinzie: 

“At  break  of  day  we  are  aroused  by  the  shout  of  ‘the  bourgeois,’ 

‘Howl  how!  how!’ 
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All  start  from  their  slumbers.  The  fire  which  has  been  occasionally  replenished 
through  the  night,  is  soon  kindled  into  a flame.  The  horses  are  caught  and  saddled 
while  a breakfast  is  preparing — the  tent  is  struck — the  pack-horse  loaded — ‘ tout 
demanche ,’  as  the  Canadian  says. 

Our  journey  this  day  led  us  past  the  first  of  the  Four  Lakes.  Scattered  along 
its  banks  was  an  encampment  of  Winnebagoes.  How  beautiful  the  encampment 
looked  in  the  morning  sun!  The  matted  lodges,  with  the  blue  smoke  curling  from 
their  tops — the  trees  and  bushes  powdered  with  a light  snow  which  had  fallen 
through  the  night — the  lake,  shining  and  sparkling,  almost  at  our  feet — even  the 
Indians,  in  their  peculiar  costume,  adding  to  the  picturesque  ! 

Our  road,  after  leaving  the  lake,  lay  over  a/  rolling  prairie,’  now  bare  and  deso- 
late enough.  The  hollows  were  filled  with  snow,  which,  being  partly  thawed,  fur- 
nished an  uncertain  footing  for  the  horses,  and  I could  not  but  join  in  the  ringing 
laughter  of  our  Frenchmen,  as  occasionally  Brunet  and  Souris,  the  two  ponies, 
would  flounder,  almost  imbedded,  through  the  yielding  mass.  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  when  we  reached  the  ‘Blue  Mound.’  I rejoiced  much  to 
have  got  so  far,  for  I was  sadly  fatigued,  and  every  mile  -now  seemed  two  to  me. 
It  was  mv  first  journey  on  horseback,  and  1 had  not  yet  become  inured  to  the  ex- 
oici&e.  Vvnen  we  reached  Morrison’s  1 was  so  much  exhausted  that,  as  my  hus- 
band attempted  to  lift  me  from  the  saddle,  I fell  into  his  arms.  ‘ This  will  never 
do,'  said  he.  ‘ To-morrow  we  must  turn  our  faces  toward  Fort  Winnebago  again.’ 

The  door  opened  hospitably  to  receive  us.  We  were  welcomed  by  a lady  with 
a most  sweet,  benignant  countenance,  and  by  her  companion,  some  years  younger. 
The  first  was  Mrs.  .Morrison — the  other,  Miss  Elizabeth  Dodge,  daughter  of  Gen. 
Dodge. 

My  husband  laid  me  upon  a small  bed,  in  the  room  where  the  ladies  had  been 
sitting  at  work.  They  took  off  my  bonnet  and  riding-dress,  chafed  mv  hands,  and 
prepared  me  some  warm  wine  and  water,  by  which  I was  soon  revived.  A half 
hour’s  repose  so  refreshed  me  that  I was  able  to  converse  with  the  ladies,  and  to 
relieve  my  husband’s  mind  of  all  anxiety  on  my  account.  Tea  was  announced  soon 
after,  and  we  repaired  to  an  adjoining  building,  for  Morrison' s,  like  the  establish- 
ment of  all  settlers  of  that  period,  consisted  of  a group  of  detached  log-houses  or 
cabins,  each  containing  one  or  at  most  two  apartments. 

The  table  groaned  with  good  cheer,  and  brought  to  mind  some  that  I had  seen 
among  the  old-fashioned  Dutch  residents  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

i had  recovered  mv  spirits,  and  we  were  quite  a cheerful  party.  Mrs.  Morrison 
told  us  that  during  the  first  eighteen  months  she  passed  in  this  country,  she  did 
not  speak  with  a white  woman,  the  only  society  she  had  being  that  of  her  husband 
and  two  black  servant  women. 

Tito  next  morning,  after  a cheerful  breakfast,  at  which  we  were  joined  by  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Kent,  of  Galena,  we  prepared  for  our  journey.  I had  reconciled  my  hus- 
band to  continuing  our  route  toward  Chicago,  by  assuring  him  that  I felt  as  fresh 
and  bright  as  when  1 first  set  out  from  home. 

We  had  not  proceeded  many  miles  on  our  journey,  however,  before  we  discovered 
that  Monsieur  Plante  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  country,  so  that  Mr.  Kinzie 
was  obliged  to  take  the  lead  himself,  and  make  his  way  as  he  was  best  able,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  he  had  received.  We  traveled  the  live-long  day,  barely  making 
a halt  at  noon  to  bait  our  horses,  and  refresh  ourselves  with  a luncheon.  The  ride 
was  as  gloomy  and  desolate  as  could  well  be  imagined.  A rolling  prairie,  unvaried 
by  forest  or  stream — hillock  rising  after  hillock,  at  every  ascent  of  which  we  vainly 
hoped  to  see  a distant  fringe  of  ‘ timber'  But  the  same  cheerless,  unbounded  pros- 
pect everywhere  met,  the  eye,  diversified  only  here  and  there  by  the  oblong  open- 
ings, like  gigantic  graves,  which  marked  an  unsuccessful  search  for  indications  of 
a lead  mine. 

Just  before  sunset  we  crossed,  with  considerable  difficulty,  a muddy  stream, 
which  an  as  bordered  by  a scanty  belt  of  trees,  making  a tolerable  encamping  ground ; 
and  of  this  we  gladly  availed  ourselves,  although  we  knew  not  whether  it  was  near 
or  remote  from  the  place  we  were  in  search  of. 

We  had  ridden  at  least  fifty  miles  since  leaving  ‘Morrison’s,’  yet  I was  sensible 
of  very  little  fatigue;  but  there  was  u vaguo  feeling  of  discomfort  at  the  idea  of 
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being  lost  in  this  wild,  cold  region,  altogether  different  from  anything  1 had  ever 
before  experienced. 

Tiie  exertions  of  the  men  soon  made  our  ‘camp’  comfortable,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  of  driving  the  tent-pins  into  the  frozen  ground,  and  the  want  of  trees 
sufficiently  large  to  make  a rousing  fire.  The  wind,  which  at  bed  time  was  suf- 
ficiently high  to  he  uncomfortable,  increased  during  the  night-.  It  snowed  heavily 
and  we  were  every  moment  in  dread  that  the  tent  would  be  carried  away;  but  the 
matter  was  settled  in  the  midst  by  the  snapping  of  the  poles,  and  the  falling  of  the 
whole,  with  its  superincumbent  weight  of  snow,  in  a mass  upon  us. 

The  next  morning  the  horses  were  once  more  saddled  for  our  journey.  The 
prospect  was  not  an  encouraging  one.  Around  us  was  an  unbroken  sheet  of  snow. 
We  had  no  compass,  and  the  air  was  so  obscured  by  the  driving  sleet,  that  it  was 
often  impossible  to  tell  in  what  direction  the  sun  was.  1 tied  my  husband’s  silk 
pocket  handkerchief  over  mv  veil,  to  protect  my  face  from  the  wind  and  icy  parti- 
cles with  which  the  air  was  filled,  and  which  cut  like  a razor:  but  although  shielded 
in  every  way  that  circumstances  rendered  possible,  I suffered  intensely  from  the 
cold.  We  pursued  our  way,  mile  after  mile,  entering  every  point  of  woods,  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with,  at  least,  sonic  Indian  wigwam,  at  which  we  could  gain  in- 
telligence. Every  spot  was  solitary  and  deserted,  not  even  the  trace  of  a recent 
fire,  to  cheer  us  with  the  hope  of  human  beings  within  miles  of  us.  Suddenly,  a 
shout  from  the  foremost  of  the  party  made  each  heart  bound  with  joy. 

‘ Une  cloture l vne  cloture  !’ — (a  fence,  a fence.) 

It  was  almost  like  life  to  the  dead.  We  spurred  on.  and  indeed  perceived  a few 
straggling  rails  crowning  a rising  ground  at  no  great  distance.  Never  did  music 
sound  so  sweet  as  the  crowing  of  a cock  which  at  this  moment  saluted  our  ears. 
Following  the  course  of  the  in  closure  down  the  opposite  slope,  we  came  upon  a 
group  of  log-cabins,  low,  shabby,  and  unpromising  in  their  appearance,  but  a most 
welcome  shelter  from  the  pelting  storm.  ‘Whose  cabins  are  these?’  asked  Mr. 
Ivinzie  of  a man  who  was  cutting  wood  at  the  door  of  one.  ‘Hamilton’s,’  was  the 
reply;  and, he  stepped  forward  at  once  to  assist  us  to  alight,  hospitality  being  a 
matter  of  course  in  these  wild  regions. 

We  were  shown  into  the  most  comfortable  looking  of  the  buildings.  A large 
fire  was  burning  in  the  clay  chimney,  and  the  room  was  of  a genial  warmth,  not- 
withstanding the  apertures,  many  inches  in  width,  beside  the  doors  and  windows. 
A woman  in  a tidy  calico  dress,  and  shabby  black  silk  cap,  trimmed  with  still 
shabbier  lace,  rose  from  her  seat  beside  a sort  of  bread-trough , which  fulfilled  the 
office  of  cradle  to  a fine,  fat  baby. 

Before  dinner  Mr.  Hamilton  came  in  and  was  introduced  to  me,  and  was  as 
agreeable  and  polite  as  the  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton  would  naturally  be.  The 
housekeeper,  who  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  miners,  prepared  us  a plain  comfort 
able  dinner.  The  blowing  of  a horn  was  the  signal  for  the  entrance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miners,  who  took  their  places  below  us  at  the  table.  They  were  the  rough- 
est looking  set  of  men  1 ever  beheld,  and  their  language  was  as  uncouth  as  their 
persons.  They  wore  hunting  shirts,  trowsers,  and  moccasins  of  deerskin,  the  for- 
mer being  ornamented  at  the  seams  with  a fringe  of  the  same,  while  a colored  belt 
around  the  waist,  in  which  was* stuck  a large  hunting-knife,  gave  each  the  appear- 
ance of  a brigand. 

Mr.  Hamilton  passed  mnd  of  the  afternoon  with  us,  for  the  storm  raged  so  with- 
out that  to  proceed  on  our  journey  was  out  of  the  question.  lie  gave  us  many 
pleasant  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  his  early  life  in  New  York,  and  of  his  ad- 
ventures since  he  had  come  to  the  western  wilderness.  When  obliged  to  leave  us 
for  a while,  he  furnished  us  with  some  hooks  to  entertain  us,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  was  the  biography  of  his  father. 

, The  next  day’s  sun  rose  clear  and  bright.  Refreshed  and  invigorated,  we  looked 
forward  with  pleasure  to  a recommencement  of  our  journey,  confident  of  meeting 
no  more  mishaps  by  the  way.  Mr.  Hamilton  kindly  offered  to  accompany  us  to 
his  next  neighbor’s,  the  trifling  distance  of  twenty-live  miles.  The  miner  who  owned 
the,  wife  and  baby,  and  who,  consequently,  was  somewhat  more  humanized  than 
his  comrades,  in  taking  leave  of  us  4 wished  us  well  out  of  the  country,  and  that 
we  might  never  have  occasion  to  return  to  it!  I pity  a body,’ said  he, ‘when  I 
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jsee  them  making  such  an.  awful  mistake  as  to  come  out  this  way,  for  comfort  never 
touched  this  western  country.’ 

There  was  no  halting  upon  the  route,  and  as  we  kept  the  same  pace  until  three 
o’clock  in  ti  e afternoon,  it  was  beyond  a question  that  when  we  readied  ‘ Kellogg’s,’ 
we  had  traveled  at  least  thirty  miles.  ‘Kellogg's was  a comfortable  mansion,  just 
within  the  verge  of  a pleasant  ‘grove  of  timber,’  as  a small  forest  is  called  by  west- 
ern travelers.  We  found  Mrs.  Kellogg  a very  respectable  looking  matron,  who -soon 
informed  us  she  was  from  the  city  of  New  York.  She  appeared  proud  and  de- 
lighted to  entertain  Mr.  Hamilton,  for  whose  family,  she  took  occasion  to  tell  us, 
she  had,  in  former  days,  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  needle-work.  We  had  intended 
to  go  to  Dixon’s  the  same  afternoon,  but  the  snow  beginning  again  to  fallr  obliged 
us  to  content  ourselves  where  we  were.  In  the  meantime,  finding  we  were  jour- 
neying to  Chicago,  Mr.  Kellogg  came  to  the  determination  to  accompany  us,  hav- 
ing. as  he  said  some  business  to  accomplish  at  that  place. 

No  great  time  was  required  for  Mr.  Kellogg’s  preparations.  He  would  take,  he 
said,  only  two  days’  provisions,  for  at  his  brother-in-law  Dixon’s  wc  should  get  our 
supper  and  breakfast,  and  the  route  from  there  to  Chicago  could,  he  well  knew,  be 
accomplished  in  a day  and  a half.  Although,  according  to  this  calculation,  we  had 
sufficient  remaining  of  our  stores  to  carry  us  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  yet  Mr. 
Kinzie  took  the  precaution  of  begging  Mrs.  Kellogg  to  bake  us  another  bag  of  bis- 
cuits, in  case  of  accidents, -and  he  likewise  suggested  to  Mr.  Iv.  the  prudence  of 
furnishing  himself  with  something  more  than  his  limited  allowance;  but  the  good 
man  objected  that  he  was  unwilling  to  burden  his  horse  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  our  own  foresight. 

It  was  late  on  the  following  day,  when  we  took  leave  of. our  kind  hostess.  We 
journeyed  pleasantly  along  through  a country,  beautiful  in  spite  of  its  wintry  ap- 
pearance, Just  at  sunset,  we  reached  the  dark,  rapid  waters  of  the  -Hock  River. 
All  being  safely  got  across,  a short  walk  brought  us  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Dixon. 
We  were  ushered  into  Mrs.  Dixon’s  sitting-room;  and  seated  b.y  a glowing  fire, 
while  Mrs.  Dixon  busied  herself  in  preparing  us  a nice  supper,  I felt  that  the  com- 
fort overbalanced  the  inconvenience  of  such  a journey. 

A most  savory  supper  of  ducks  and  venison,  with  their  accompaniments,  soon 
smoked  upon  the  board,  and  we  did  ample  justice  to  it.  Traveling  is  a great  sharp- 
ener of  the  appetite,  and  so  is  cheerfulness,  and  the  latter  was  increased  by  the 
encouraging  account  Mr.  Dixon  gave  us  of  the  remainder  of  the  route  yet  before 
us.  ‘There  is  no  difficulty,’  said  lie,  ‘if  you  keep  a little  to  the  north,  and  strike 
the  great  Sank  trail.  If  you  get  too  far  to  the  south,  you  will  come  upon  the  Win- 
nebago Swamp,  and  once  in  that,  there  is  no  telling  when  you  will  ever  get  out 
again.  As  for  the  distance,  it  is  nothing  at  all  to  speak  of’ 

The  following  morning,  which  was  a bright  and  lovely  one  for  that  season  of  the 
year,  we  took  leave  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Dixon,  in  high  spirits.  We  traveled  for  the 
first  few  miles  along  the  beautiful,  undulating  banks  of  Rock  River,  always  in  an 
easterly  direction,  keeping  the  beaten  path,  or  rather  road,  which  led  to  Fort  Clark 
or  Peoria.  The  Sauk  trail,  we  had  been  told,  would  cross  this  road,  at  the  distance 
of  about  six  miles.  After  having  traveled,  as  we  judged,  fully  that  distance,  we 
came  upon  a trail,  bearing  north-east,  which  we  followed  till  it  brought  us  to  the 
great  bend  of  the  river  with  its  bold  rocky  bluffs,  when,  convinced  of  our  mistake, 
we  struck  off  from  the  trail,  iu  a direction  as  nearly  east  as  possible.  The  weather 
had  changed  and  become  intensely  cold,  and  wo  felt  that  the  detention  we  had  met 
with,  even  should  we  now  be  in  the  right  road,  was  no  trifling  matter.  But  we 
were  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  we  were  in  the  right  path  at  last,  and  we  jour- 
neyed on  until  night,  when  we  reached  a comfortable  ‘encampment,’  in  the  edge 
of  a grove  near  a small  stream. 

We  were  roused  at  peep  of  dav  to  make  preparations  for  starting.  \Yc  must 
find  the  Funk  trail  this  day  at  all  hazards.  What  would  become  of  us  should  wo 
fail  to  do  so?  It  was  a question  no  one  liked  to  ask,  and  certainly  one  that  none 
could  have  answered.  On  leaving  our  encampment,  we  found  ourselves  entering 
a marshy  tract  of  country.  Myriads  of  wild  geese,  brant,  and  ducks  rose  up 
screaming  at  our  approach.  The  more  distant  lakes  and  ponds  were  black  with 
them,  but  the  shallow*  water  through  which  wo  attempted  to  make  our  way  was 
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fro  Jen  bv  the  severity  of  the  night,  to  a thickness  not  sufficient  to  hear  the  horses, 
but  just  such  as  to  cut  their  feet  and  ankles  at  every  step  as  they  broke  through  it. 
Sometimes  the  difficulty  of  going  forward  was  so  great  that  we  were  obliged  to  re- 
trace our  steps  and  make  our  way  round  the  head  of  the  marsh. 

This  swampy  region  at  length  passed,  we  came  upon  more  solid  ground,  chiefly 
the  ooen  prairie.  But  now  a new  trouble  assailed  as.  The  weather  had  moderated, 
and  a blinding  snow  storm  came  on.  Without  a trail  that  we  could  rely  upon,  and 
destitute  of  a compass,  our  only  dependence  had  been  the  sun  to  point  out  our  di- 
rection, but  the  atmosphere  was  now  so  obscure  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  in 
what  quarter  of  the  heavens  he  was.  We  pursued  our  way,  however,  and  a devious 
one  it  must  have  been.  After  traveling  in  this  way  many  miles,  we  came  upon  an 
Indian  trail,  deeply  indented,  running  at  right  angles  with  the  course  we  were 
pursuing.  The  snow  had  ceased;  and  the  clouds  becoming  thinner,  we  were  able 
to  observe  the  direction  of  the  sun,  and  to  perceive  that  the  trail  ran  north  and 
south.  What  should  we-do  ? Was  it  safest  to  pursue  our  easterly  course,  or  was 
it  probable  that  by  following  this  new  path  we  should  fall  into  the  direct  one  we 
had  been  so  long  seeking?  If  we  decided  to  take  the  trail,  should  we  go  north  or 
south  ? Mr.  Kinzie  was  for  the  latter.  He  was  of  opinion  that  we  were  still  too 
far  north.  Finding  himself  in  the  minority,  ruy  husband  yielded,  and  we  turned 
our  horses’  heads  north,  much  against  his  will.  After  proceeding  a few  miles, 
however,  he  took  a sudden  determination.  1 You  may  go  north,  if  you  please,’  said 
he,  ‘ but  I am  convinced  that  the  other  course  is  right,  and  I shall  face  about — fol- 
low who  will.’  So  we  wheeled  round  and  rode  south  again,  and  many  a long  and 
weary  mile  did  we  travel.  The  road,  which  had  continued  many  miles  through  the 
prairie,  at  length,  in  winding  round  a point  of  woods,  brought  us  suddenly  upon 
an  Indian  village.  A shout  of  joy  broke  from  the  whole  party,  but  no  answering 
shout  was  returned — not  even  a bark  of  friendly  welcome — as  we  galloped  up  to 
the  wigwams.  All  was  silent  as  the  grave.  We  rode  round  and  round,  then  dis- 
mounted and  looked  into  several  of  the  spacious  huts.  They  had  evidently  been 
long  deserted. 

Our  disappointment  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  With  heavy  hearts 
we  mounted  and  once  more  pursued  our  way,  the  snow  again  falling  and  adding  to 
the  discomforts  of  our  position.  At  length  we  halted  for  the  night.  We  had  long 
been  aware  that  our  stock  of  provisions  was  insufficient  for  another  day,  and  here 
we  were — nobody  knew  where — in  the  midst  of  woods  and  prairies — certainly  far 
from  any  human  habitation,  with  barely  enough  food  for  a slender  evening’s  meal. 

The  poor  dogs  came  whining  around  us  to  beg  their  usual  portion,  but  thov  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a bare  bone,  and  we  retired  to  rest  with  the 
feeling  that  if  not  actual  1)'  hungry  then,  we  should  certainly  be  so  to-morrow. 

The  morrow  came.  Plante  and  Roy  had  a bright  lire  and  a nice  pot  of  coffee 
for  us.  It  was  our  only  breakfast,  for  on  shaking  the  bag  and  turning  it  inside  out. 
wo  could  make  no  more  of  our  stock  of  bread  than  three  crackers,  which  the  rest 
of  the  party  insisted  1 should  put  in  ruy  pocket  for  my  dinner.  We  stili  had  the 
trail  to  guide  us,  and  we  continued  to  follow  it  until  about  nine  o’clock,  when,  in 
emerging  from  a wood,  we  came  upon  a broad  and  rapid  river.  A collection  of 
Indian  wigwams  stood  upon,  the  opposite  bank,  and  as  the  trail  led  directly  to  the 
water,  it  was  fair  to  infer  that  the  stream  was  fordable.  We  had  no  opportunity 
of  testing  it,  however,  for  the  banks  were  so  lined  with  ice,  which  was  piled  up 
tier  upon  tier  by  the  breaking-up  of  the  previous  week,  that  we  tried  in  vain  to 
find  a path  by  which  we  could  descend  the  bank  to  the  water.  The  men  shouted 
again  and  again  in  hopes  some  straggling  inhabitant  of  the  village  might  be  at 
hand  with  his  canoe.  No  answer  was  returned  save  by  the  echoes.  What  was  to 
be  done  ? 1 looked  at  in v husband  and  saw  that  care  was  on  his  brow,  although 

he  still  continued  to  speak  cheerfully.  1 We  will  follow  this  cross-trail  down  the 
bank  of  the  river,’ said  he.  ‘There  must  be  Indians  wintering  near  in  some  of 
these  points  of  wood.’  1 must  confess  that  l felt  somewhat  dismayed  at  our  pros- 
pects, but  ,L  kept  up  a show  of  courage,  and  did  not  allow  my  despondency  to  be 
seen.  All  the  party  were  dull  and  gloomy  enough. 

NS  o kept  along  the  bank,  which  was  considerably  elevated  above  the  water,  and 
bordered  at  a little  distance  with  a thick  wood.  All  at  once  my  horse,  who  was  mor* 
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tally  afraid  of  Indians,  began  to  jump  and  prance,  snorting  and  pricking  up  his 
ears  as  if  an  enemy  were  at  hand.  1 screamed  with  delight  to  my  husband,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  file,  ‘Oh  John!  John!  there  are  Indians  near — look  at 
Jerry ! : At  this  instant  a little  Indian  dog  ran  out  from  under  the  bushes  by  tho 

roadside,  and  began  barking  at  us.  Never  were  sounds  more  welcome.  We  rodo 
directly  into  the  thicket,  and  descending  into  a little  hollow,  found  two  squaws 
crouching  behind  the  bushes,  trying  to  conceal  themselves  from  our  sight. 

They  appeared  greatly  relieved  when  Mr.  Kinzie  addressed  them  in  the  Potto- 
watomie  language. 

The  squaw,  in  answer  to  Mr.  KTs  inquiries,  assured  him  that  Chicago  was  ‘close 

by.’ 

‘That  means,’  said  he,  ‘that  it  is  not  so  far  off  as  Canada.  W e must  not  be  too 
sanguine.' 

The  men  sat  about  unpacking  the  horses,  and  I in  the  meantime  was  paddled 
across  the  river.  The  old  woman  immediately  returned,  leaving  the  younger  one 
with  me  for  company.  J seated  myself  on  the  fallen  trunk  of  a tree,  iu  the  midst 
of  the  snow,  and  looked  across  the  dark  waters.  I am  not  ashamed  to  confess  my 
weakness— -for  the  first  time  on  my  journey  1 shed  tears.  The  poor  little  squaw 
looked  into  my  face  with  a wondering  and  sympathizing  expression. 

‘What  would  my  friends  at  the  east  think,’  said  I to  myself,  ‘if  they  could  see 
me  now?  What  would  poor  old  Mrs.  Welsh  say?  She  who  warned  me  that  if  I 
came  away  so  far  to  the  west,  I should  break  my  hearts  Would  she  not  rejoice  to 
find  how  likely  her  prediction  was  to  be  fulfilled?’ 

These  thoughts  roused  me.  1 dried  up  my  tears,  and  by  the  time  my  husband 
with  his  party,  and  all  his  horses  and  luggage,  were  across,  I had  recovered  my 
cheerfulness,  and  was  ready  for  fresh  adventures. 

Wre  followed  the  old  squaw  to  her  lodge,  which  was  at  no  great  distance  in  the 
woods.  The  master  of  the  lodge,  who  had  gone  out  to  shoot  ducks,  soon  returned. 
He  was  a tall,  finely  formed  man,  with  a cheerful,  open  countenance,  and  he  lis- 
tened to  what  his  wife  in  a quiet  tone  related  to  him,  while  he  divested  himself  of 
his  accoutrements  in  the  most  unembarrassed,  well-bred  manner  imaginable.  Soon 
my  husband  joined  us.  He  had  been  engaged  in  attending  to  the  comfort  of  his 
horses,  and  assisting  his  men  in  making  their  fire,  and  pitching  their  tent,  "which 
the  rising  storm  made  a matter  of  some  difficulty.  From  the  Indian  he  learned 
that  we  were  in  what  was  called  ‘ the  Big  Woods,’  or  ‘ Piche’s  Grove/*  from  a 
Frenchman  of  that  name  living  not  far  from  the  spot — that  the  river  we  had  crossed 
was  the  Fox  Fiver — that  he  could  guide  us  to  Pic  he’s,  from  which  the  road  was 
perfectly  plain,  or  even  into  Chicago  if  we  preferred — but  that  we  had  better  re- 
main encamped  for  that  day,  as  there  was  a storm  coining  on,  arid  in  the  mean 
time  he  would  go  and  shoot  some  ducks  for  our  dinner  and  supper.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly furnished  with  powder  and  shot,  and  set  off  again  for  game  without  de 
lay. 

The  tent  being  all  in  order,  my  husband  came  for  me,  and  we  took  leave  of  our 
friends  in  the  wigwam  with  grateful  hearts.  The  storm  was  raging  without.  The 
trees  were  bending  and  cracking  around  us,  and  the  air  was  completely  filled  with 
the  wild-fowl  screaming  and  quacking  as  they  made  their  way  southward  beforo 
the  blast.  Our  tent  was  among  the  trees  not  far  from  the  river.  My  husband  took 
me  to  the  bank  to  look  for  a moment  at  what  we  had  escaped.  The  wind  was 
sweeping  down  from  the  north  iu  a perfect  hurricane.  The  water  was  filled  with 
masses  of  snow  and  iee,  dancing  along  upou  the  torrent,  over  which  were  hurry 
ing  thousands  of  wild-fowl,  making  the  woods  resound  to  their  deafening  clamor. 
Had  we  been  one  hour  later,  we  could  not  possibly  have  crossed  the  stream,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  for  us  but  to  have  remained  and  starved  in  tho 
wilderness.  Could  we  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  that  kind  Providence  that  had 
brought  us  safely  through  such  dangers  ? 

The  storm  raged  with  tenfold  violence  during  tho  night.  We  were  continually 


* Probably  at  what  is  now  Oswego.  Tho  naiuo  of  & portion  of  the  wood  is  since  corrupted 
into  Syecie’t  Grove. 
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startled  by  the  crashing  of  the  falling  trees  around  us,  aDd  who  could  tell  but  that 
the  nest  would  he  upon  us?  Spite  of  our  fatigue,  we  passed  an  almost  sleepless 
night.  When  we  arose  in  the  morning,  we  were  made  fully  alive  to  the  perils  by 
which  we  had  been  surrounded.  At  least  fifty  trees*,  the  giants  of  the  forest,  lay 
prostrate  within  view  of  the  tent.  When  we  had  taken  our  scanty  breakfast,  and 
were  mounted  and  ready  for  departure,  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  thread  our 
way,  so  completely  was  it  obstructed  by  the  fallen  trunks. 

Our  Indian  guide  had  joined  us  at  an  early  hour,  and  after  conducting  us  care- 
fully out  of  the  wood,  about  nine  o’clock  brought  us  to  Piches,  a log-cabin  on  a 
rising  ground,  looking  off  over  the  broad  prairie  to  the  east.  We  had  hoped  to 
get  some  refreshment  here,  Piche  being  an  old  acquaintance  of  some  of,  the  party; 
but  alas  I the  master  was  from  home.  We  found  his  cabin  occupied  by  Indians 
and  travelers — the  latter  few,  the  former  numerous. 

There  was  no  temptation  to  a halt,  except  that  of  warming  ourselves  at  a.bright 
fire  that  was  burning  in  the  clay  chimney.  A man  in  Quaker  costume  ■stepped  for- 
ward to  answer  our  inquiries,  and  offered  to  become  our  escort  to  Chicago,  to  which 
place  he  was  bound — so  we  dismissed  our  Indian  friend,  with  a satisfactory  remu- 
neration for  all  the  trouble  he  had  so  kindly. taken  for  us. 

The  wea  ther  was  intensely  cold.  The  wind,  sweeping  over  the  wide  prairie,  with 
nothing  to  break  its  force,  chilled  our  very  hearts.  I beat  iny  feet  against  the  sad- 
dle to  restore  the  circulation,  when  they  became  benumbed  with  cold,  until  they 
became  so  bruised  I could  beat  them  no  longer.  Not  a house  or  wigwam,  not  even 
a clump  of  trees  as  a shelter,  offered  itself  for  many  a weary  mile.  At  length  we 
reached  the  vrest  fork  of  the  Du  Page.  It  was  frozen,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 
bear  the  horses.  Our  only  resource  was  to  cut  a way  for  them  through  the  ice. 
It  was  a work  of  time,  for  the  ice  had  frozen  to  several  inches  in  thickness,  during 
the  last  bitter  night.  Plante  went  first  with  an  axe,  and  cut  as  far  as  he  could 
reach,  then  mounted  one  of  the  hardy  little  ponies,  and  with  some  difficulty  broke 
the  ice  before  him,  until  he  had  opened  a passage  to  the  opposite  shore. 

How  the  poor  animals  shivered  as  they  were  reined  in  among  the  floating  ice! 
And  we,  who  sat  waiting  in  the  piercing  wind,  were  not  much  better.  We  were 
all  across  at  last,  and  spurred  on  our  horses,  until  we  reached  Hawley’s* — a large, 
commodious  dwelling,  near  the  east  fork  of  the  river. 

The  good  woman  welcomed  us  kindly,  and  soon  made  us  warm  and  comfortable. 
We  felt  as  if  we  were  in  a civilized  land  once  more.  We  found,  upon  inquiry, 
that  we  could,  by  pushing  on,  reach  Lawton’s,  on  the  Aux  Plaines,  that  night — we 
should  then  be  within  twelve  miles  of  Chicago.  Of  course  we  made  no  unneees- 
■eary  delay,  but  set  off  as  soon  after  dinner  as  possible.  The  crossing  of  the  east 
fork  of  the  Du  Page  was  more  perilous  than  the  former  one  had  been. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  we  reached  Lawton’s.  The  Aux  Plain esf  was  frozen, 
and  the  house  was  on  the  other  side.  By  loud  shouting,  we  brought  out  a man 
from  the  building,  and  he  succeeded  in  cutting  the  ice,  and  bringing  a canoe  over 
to  us;  but  not  until  it  had  become  difficult  to  distinguish  objects  in  the  darkness. 
A very  comfortable  house  was  Lawton’s,  after  we  did  reach  it — carpeted,  and  with 
a warm  stove — in  fact,  quite  in  civilized  style.  Mrs.  Lawton  was  a young  woman, 
and  not  ill  looking.  She  complained  bitterly  of  the  loneliness  of  her  condition,  and 
having  been  ‘brought  out  there  into  the  woods;  which  was  a thing  she  had  not 
expected,  when  she  came  from  the  east.’  We  could  hardly  realize,  on  rising  the 
following  morning,  that  only  twelve  miles  of  prairie  intervened  between  us  and 
Chicago  le  Desire , as  1 could  not  but  name  it. 

Soon  the  distance  was  traversed,  and  we  were  in  the  arms  of  our  dear,  kind 
friends.  A messenger  was  dispatched  to  ‘ the  garrison  ’ for  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  for  that  day  at  least,  T was  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  whole  circle,  4 for  the  dangers  J had  seen.’  ” 


* It  was  near  this  spot  that  the  brother  of  Mr.  Hawley,  a Methodist  preacher,  was  killed 
by  the  Saaks,  in  1 832,  after  having  been  tortured  by  them  with  the  most  wanton  barbarity. 

f Riviere  Aux  Plaines  wa3  the  original  J-'ronch  designation,  now  changed  to  Detplainet, 
pronounced  as  in  English. 
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North  of  Milwaukie,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  are  several  thriving 
city-like  towns,  containing  each  several  thousand  inhabitants.  They  are 
Ozaukee,  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc. , and  Two  Rivers. 

City  of  Superior  is  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  on  the  Bay  of  Superior 
and  Neraadji  Biver.  It  was  laid  out  in  1854,  by  a company  of  gentlemen 
who  judged  from  its  site  that  it  must  eventually  be  a large  city.  It  has  a 
splendid  harbor,  six  miles  long  and  one  broad,  admirably  sheltered  from  storms, 
and  capable  of  containing  the  shipping  of  the  entire  chain  of  lakes.  In 
three  years,  its  population  had  increased  to  1,500  souls,  and  many  buildings 
had  been  constructed. 

La  Pointc , one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  north-west,  was  first  occupied 
by  the  French  Jesuits  and  traders,  in  1680.  It  is  on  Madeline  Island  of 
Lake  Superior,  which  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a narrow  channel. 
It  has  an  air  of  antiquity,  in  its  ruined  port,  dilapidated  pickets,  that  form- 
erly inclosed  the  place,  and  the  old  Fur  Company’s  buildings,  some  of  which 
are  still  standing.  Here  was  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  Fathers  Claude 
AHouez  and  Jean  Marquette,  arid  of  an  Indian  battle  between  the  warlike 
Dacotahs  and  Algonquins,  in  which  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  erected 
by  these  devoted  missionaries,  was  destroyed.  .Near  it,  on  the  mainland,  is 
the  newly  laid  out  town  of  Bayfield . 
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Minnesota  derives  its  name  from  the  Minnesota  Kiver.  The  water  of  this 
river  is  clear,  but  has  a blueisli  hue,  owing  to  the  peculiar  colored  clay  of  its 

bed.  The  name,  Minnesota,  indicates 
this  peculiarity,  and  signifies  “sky- 
tinted  water.”  In  1679,  Father  Hen- 
nepin, a Dutch  Franciscan  friar,  and 
two  others,  of  La  Salle’s  expedition, 
accompanied  the  Indians  to  their 
villages,  ISO  miles  above  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony.  “He  was  the  first 
European  who  ascended  the  Missis- 
sippi above  the  mouth  of  the  • Wis- 
consin; the  first  to  name  and  describe 
the  Fails  of  St.  Anthony;  the  first 
to  present  an  engraving  of  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  to  the  literary  world* 
The  first  white  man  who  visited 
the  soil  of  Minnesota  was  a French- 
man, Daniel  Greysolon  du  Luth,  who 
in  1678  left  Quebec  to  explore  the 
country  of  the  Assineboines.  On  the 
2d  of  July,  of  the  next  year,  he  planted  the  king’s  arms  in  lvatkio,  the  great 
village  of  the  Dakotahs,  and,  in  the  succeeding  September,  convened  a coun- 
cil of  the  Indian  nations  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  He  built  a fort,  a 
trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  Iliver,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Mille  Lac. 
In  June,  1680,  leaving  his  post,  he  met  Hennepin  among  the  Dakotahs,  and 
descended  the  Mississippi  with  him.  Before  the  termination  of  that  century, 
other  Frenchmen  also  visited  Minnesota. 

In  1689,  Pcrrot,  accompanied  by  Le  Sueur,  Father  Marest,  and  others,  took 
formal  possession  of  Minnesota,  in  the  name  of  the  French  king.  They  also 
built  a fort  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Pepin,  just  above  its  entrance — the 


* From  “ The  History  of  Minnesota,  from  the  Earliest  French  Exploration  to  the  Present 
Time;  by  Edward  Dutlield  Neill,  Secretary  of  tho  Minnesota  Historical  Society.  Phila- 
delphia, T.  II.  Lippincott  «t  Co.,  1858." 


Arms  or  Minnesota. 

Motto — Letoile  du  Non! — The  Star  of  the  North. 
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first  French  establishment  in  Minnesota.  Le  Sueur,  in  1695,  built  a second 
post,  on  an  island  below  the  St.  Croix. 

At  this  period,  Le  Sueur  discovered,  as  he  supposed,  a copper  mine  on 
Blue  Earth  River,  a tributary  of  the  Minnesota,  lie  returned  in  1700,  built 
a fort  on  the  Minnesota,  remained  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  de- 
scended the  Mississippi,  with  one  hundred  tuns  of  blue  and  green  earth, 
destined  for  France:  but  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  returned. 

Within  the  next  CO  years,  Minnesota  was  visited  by  the  French  fur  traders. 
In  1763,  Oapt.  Jonathan  Carver,  a native  of  Connecticut,  visited  the  country', 
and  subsequently  published  his  travels  in  England,  in  which  he  first  called 
the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  to  the  existence  of  the  ancient  monu- 
ments in  the  Mississippi  valley,  which  ho  discovered  v the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Fepin,  and  described.  ITe  also  described  a cave  near  St.  Paul,  which  bears 
his  name  to  this  day.  He  designed  to  have  returned  to  the  country,  with 
which  he  was  greatly  delighted:  but  the  American  Revolution  intervening 
prevented. 

“After  the  French  came  the  British  fur  traders.  The  British  North-west  Fur  Company 
occupied  trading  posts  at  Sandy  Lake,  Leech  Lake,  and  other  central  points  v.  i thin  the 
limits  of  Minnesota.  That  at  Sandy  Lake  was  built  in  179J,  the  year  of  .WayrcV?  vreto 
ry.  It  was  a large  stockade,  ;uid  contained  two  rows  of  buildings  used  as  dwellings,  pro- 
vision store,  and  workshops.  Fort  William,  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Superior,  eventu- 
ally became  their  principal  depot.  This  fort  was  on  so  large  a scale  as  to  accommodate 
forty  partners,  with  their  clerks  and  families.  About  these  posts  were  many  half-breeds, 
whose  members  were  constantly  increasing  by  the  intermarriages  of  the  French  traders 
with  the  Indian  women.  Their  goods,  consisting  principally  of  blankets,  cutlery,  printed 
calicoes,  ribbons,  glass  beads,  and  other  trinkets,  were  forwarded  to  the  posts  from  Mon- 
treal, in  packages  of  about  93  pounds  each,  and  exchanged  in  winter  for  furs,  which  in 
the  summer  were  conveyed  to  Montreal  in  canoes,  carrying  each  about  65  packages  and  10 
men.  The  Mackinaw  Company,  also  English  merchants,  had  their  headquarters  at  Mack- 
inaw, while  their  trading  posts  were  over  a thousand  miles  distant,  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  Mississippi.  Between  the  North-west  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  a powerful  ri- 
valry existed.  The  boundaries  of  the  latter  not  being  established,  desperate  collisions 
often  took  place,  and  the  posts  of  each  were  frequently  attacked.  When  Lieut.  Pike 
ascended  the  upper  Mississippi  in  1 S-'io , he  found  the  fur  trade  in  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  North-west  Company,  which  was  composed  wholly  of  foreigners.  Although  the 
lake  posts  were  surrendered  to  our  government  in  1796,  American  authority  was  not  felt 
in  that  quarter  until  afto  the  war  of  1S12,  owing  to  the  inliuence  the  English  exercised 
over  the  Indians.  It  was  from  fear  of  American  rivalry  that  the  British  fur  traders  insti- 
gated the  Indians  to  border  wars  against  toe  early  settlements.  In  1816,  congress  passed 
a law'  excluding  foreigners  from  the  Indian  trade.” 

In  1800,  when  the  Territory  of  Indiana  was  organized,  that  part  of  Minnesota  east  of 
the  Mississippi  was  included  within  it;  and  in  1803,  when  Louisiana  was  purchased,  that 
part  of  [Minnesota  west  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  first  time  became  United  States  territory. 
The  first  American  officer  who  visited  Minnesota  on  public  business,  was  Zebttlon  Mont- 
gomery Pike,  a native  of  New  Jersey,  then  a young  lieutenant  in  the  army.  His  errand 
was  to  explore  the  country,  form  alliances  with  the  Indians,  and  expel  the  British  traders 
found  violating  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  He  was  well  treated  by  them;  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  departed,  they  disregarded  the  regulations  he  had  established.  Pike  purchased 
the  site  of  Fort  Snelliug,  where,  in  1819,  barracks  were  erected,  and  a garrison  stationed 
by  the  United  States,  which  was  the  first  American  establishment  in  the  country.  Further 
explorations  were  made  in  lc20,  by  Gov.  Cass;  in  1823,  bv  Major  Long,  and  in  1832,  by 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  the  last  of  whom  discovered  the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 

From  1636  to  1839,  M.  Nicollet  (under  whom  was  John  C.  Fremont),  was  engaged  in 
making  geographical  surveys  in  this  region,  and  ton  years  later,  a scientific  corps  under 
Dr.  Dale  Owen,  by  their  exploiutions,  revealed  much  additional  information  respecting  the 
topography  and  geology  of  this  northern  country:  as  also  have  the  published  journals  of 
Stansbury,  Pope  and  Matey,  officers  of  the  U.  S.  corps  of  topographical  engineers.  All 
those  surveys  and  explorations  were  by  order  of  government. 

The  first  settlers  in  Minnesota,  aside  from  the  missionaries,  fur  traders,  and  military, 
were  a few  Swiss  emigrants  from  Pembina,  the  colony  of  Lord  Selkirk,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Red  River,  upward  of  60C  miles  north  of  Fort  Snclling.  In  the  years  of  1837  and  1838, 
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they  opened  farms  on  tlic  site  of  St.  Paul  and  vicinity.  At  this  time  the  American  emi 
grants  had  made  no  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  above  Prairie  du  Chien.  In  October, 
1833,  Rev.  W.  T.  Boutwell  established,  at  Leech  Lake,  the  first  Protestant  mission  in 
Minnesota  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  May,  1835,  the  first  church  in  Minnesota  was  organ- 
ized in  the  garrison  at  Fort  Snelling,  by  Rev.  Thus.  8.  Williamson  and  Rev.  J.D.  Stevens, 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  the  Dakotahs.  In  1843,  a 
settlement  was  begun  on  the  site  of  Stillwater,  a mill  and  other  improvements  commenced. 
The  next  year  the  first  mill  in  Minnesota,  above  Fort  Snelling,  was  built  by  B.  Gervais, 
five  miles  north-east  of  St.  Paul,  at  a point  later  known  as  Little  Canada.  In  the  year 
1842.  a store  and  some  other  trading  shops  were  opened  at  St.  Paul,  which  made  it  the 
nucleus  of  a settlement. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  Wisconsin  as  a state,  that  part  of  Minne- 
sota east  of  the  Mississippi  was  included  within  it,  and  that  part  west  in'  the 
Territory  of  Iowa. 

“ On  the  3d  of  March,  1849,  a bill  was  passed  organizing  the  Territory  of  Minnesota, 
wrhose  boundary  on  the  west  extended  to  the  Missouri  River.  At  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  organizing  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  the  region  was  little  more  than  a wild- 
erness. The  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Iowa  line  to  Lake  Itasca,  was  unceded 
by  the  Indians. 

At  Wapnshaw  wa3  a trading  post  in  charge  of  Alexis  Badly,  and  here  also  resided  the 
ancient  voyageur,  of  fourscore  years,  A.  Roeque.  At  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin  was  a store- 
house kept  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Richards.  On  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  lived  the  eccentric 
Wells,  whose  wife  was  a bois  brule— ^-a  daughter  of  the  deceased  trader,  Duncan  Graham. 
The  two  unfinished  buildings  of  stone,  on  the  beautiful  bank  opposite  tire  renowned  Maid- 
en’s Rock,  and  the  surrounding  skin  lodges  of  his  wife’s  relatives  and  friends, presented  a 
rude  but  picturesque  scene.  Above  the  lake  was  a cluster  of  bark  wigwams,  the  D.ikotali 
village  of  Ravmneecha,  now  Red  Wing,  at  which  was  a Presbyterian  mission  house.  The 
next  settlement  was  Kaposia,  also  an  Indian  village,  and  the  residence  of  a Presbyterian 
missionary,  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Williamson,  M.D.  v 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  the  first  settlement,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix, 
was  Point  Douglas,  then,  as  now,  a small  harnlet.  At.  Red  Rock,  the  site  of  a former 
Methodist  mission  station,  there  were  a few  farmers.  St.  Paul  was  just  emerging  from  a 
collection  of  Indian  whisky  shops,  and  birch-roofed  cabins  of  half-breed  voyageurs.  Here 
and  there  a frame  tenement  was  erected;  and,  uuder  the  auspices  of  the  Hon.  H.  31.  Rice, 
who  had  obtained  an  interest  in  the  town,  some  warehouses  were  being  constructed,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  American  House  were  laid.  In  1849,  the  population  had  increased 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  inhabitants,  for  rumors  had  gone  abroad  that  it 
might  be  mentioned  in  the  act,  creating  the  territory,  as  the  capital.” 

The  officers  appointed  by  President  Taylor  for  the  territory  were,  ATex.  Ramsay,  of  Pa., 
governor;  0.  K.  Smith,  of  Ohio,  secretary;  A.  Goodrich,  of  Tenn.,  chief  justice;  B.  B. 
Meeker,  of  Ivy.,  and  David  Cooper,  of  Pa.,  associate  judges;  H.  L.  Moss,  U.  S.  district 
attorney;  and  A.  M.  Mitchell,  of  Ohio,  marshal.  The  governor  and  other  officers  soon 
after  arrived  at  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  1st  of  .June  the  territorial  government  was  organized. 
Henry  II.  Sibley,  of  Mich.,  was  shortly  after  elected  the  first  delegate  to  congress.  The 
territorial  legislature  met  on  the  3d  of  September,  and  elected  David  Olmsted  president 
of  the  council,  and  Joseph  W.  Furber  as  speaker  of  the  house.  The  next  day  they  assem- 
bled in  the  dining  room  of  the  town  hotel,  and,  after  a prayer  by  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill,  the  gov- 
ernor delivered  his  message.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  body  was  to  incorporate  “ the 
Historical  Society  of  Minnesota.”  The  total  population  of  the  territory,  on  the  11th  of 
June,  1849,  was  4,049. 

On  the  33d  of  Feb.,  I85G,  the  U.  S.  senate  authorized  the  people  of  Minnesota  to  form 
a state  constitution,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Union.  This  was  effected  in  the 
succeeding  October,  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  1858,  the  senate  passed  the  bill  admitting 
Minnesota  into  the  Union.  Henry  M.  Rice  and  James  Shields  were  the  first  representa- 
tives of  the  new  state  in  the  national  senate.  In  a census  taken  in  1857,  preliminary  to 
admission,  the  population  was  ascertained  to  be  150,037. 

Like  all  new  states,  Minnesota  has  been  injured  by  the  spirit  of  speculation  in  land, 
especially  in  town  sites.  Prior  to  the  commercial  revulsion  of  1857,  it  was  estimated  that 
8G-<  town  sites  had  been  recorded,  enough  to  accommodate  a town  population  of  over  two 
million. 


Minnesota  extends  from  latitude  43°  30'  to  48°,  and  in  longitude  from 
80°  29'  to  91°  12':  it  is  bounded  on  tlve  K.  by  Lake  Superior  and  Wiscon- 
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